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[The following is a partial List of Recent Publications. The list will be continued 
in future Numbers. Any work here named will be sent by mail, post-paid, by 
the publisher of the Bibliotheca Sacra, on receipt of the price affixed; or 
orders may be addressed to the respective publishers.] 


American Edition op Db. William Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation 
of Ezra Abbot, A.M., A.A.S., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. 1869. Parts XX. to XXII., ending with 
“ Pharaoh." 

The Sabbath at Home, fob 1870. 

“ The Sabbath at Home,” enters upon its fourth volume with increased facilities 
for realizing the high ideal of “ an Illustrated Religious Magazine for the Family.” 
Its aim is to provide religious reading that will be attractive as well as sound, draw- 
ing the reader to the Bible and the cross of Christ, making the Sabbath a delight 
to both parents and children, defending the truth without bigotry or sectarianism, 
enforcing a. high standard of morality, and exhibiting the wisdom, power, and 
grace of God in nature and human history. Among the features of the Sabbath 
at Home for 1870, will be articles on the Holy Land in illustration of Scripture, 
Christian Biography, Foreign Travel, Natural Science, American History and 
Biography. A Serial Story — “A Tale of the Scottish Isles ; ” Poetry ; “ A 
Mother's Story.” The Children's Department will also be cared for. Foreign 
Magazines will also be drawn from. New Engravings from eminent artists will 
embellish it. All this will be furnished monthly, for the year, for $2.00 ; to min- 
isters, $1.60. Address, American Tract Society, 164 Tremonfc Street, Boston. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Datbb, Relating to all Ages and Nations, for Univer- 
sal Reference. Edited by Benjamin Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper 
of the Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain ; and Revised for the 
Use of American Readers. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1869. 8vo. 
pp. 541. Bevelled. Price, $5.00. 

The title does not convey an adequate idea of the scope of this work. It is not 
only a Dictionary of Dates, but a dated Encyclopaedia, a digested summary of 
every department of human history, and almost of human learning, comprehend- 
ing remarkable occurrences, ancient and modern ; the foundation, laws, and gov- 
ernments of countries — their progress in arts, science, and literature ; their 
achievements in arms, their civil, military, religious, and philanthropic institutions. 
A chronicle and chronology of the world's progress. All this is brought down to 
the present year by numerous assistants, of whom Benson J. Lossing is one. It is 
confidently offered by the Publishers as the best and completest work of the kind 
ever published. 

The History of Pendennis. His Fortunes and Misfortunes ; his Friends and 
his greatest Enemy. By William Makepeace Thackeray, author of “ Vanity 
Fair,” “The Virginians,” “Adventures of Philip,” “Henry Esmond,” “Lec- 
tures on the English Humorists,” and “ The Four Georges,” etc. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1869. 8vo. pp. 349. 
Doable columns, paper covers. Price, 75 cents. 
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The Polar World ; or Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Arctic 
and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, author of “ The Sea 
and its Living Wonders/' “ The Harmonies of Nature/' and “ The Tropical 
World.” With additional Chapters, and one hundred and sixty-three Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. Boyal 8vo. pp. 486; orna- 
mental side and back. Price, $3.75. # 

The object of this work is to describe the Polar World in its principal natural 
features ; to point out the influence of its long winter-night and fleeting summer 
on the development of animal and vegetable existence, and to picture man waging 
the battle of life against the dreadful climate of the high latitudes of our globe, 
either as an inhabitant of their gloomy solitudes, or as the bold investigator of 
their mysteries. A great variety of interesting topics is discussed with a constant 
aim to convey solid instruction in an entertaining form. The numerous excellent 
illustrations greatly aid the reader in the attainment of this end. 

Wild Sports op the World. A Book of Natural History and Adventure. 
By James Greenwood, author of " The Adventures of Reuben Davidger,” “ The 
True History of a Little Rag-a-Muffin,” “ The Seven Curses of London,” etc. 
With one hundred and forty-seven Illustrations. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 474. Long Primer type; bevelled, ornamental 
side. Price, $2.50. 

These “ Sports ” comprise nearly all the large, wild, and fierce animals, and a few 
fishes and amphibious animals, vivid descriptions are given of the elephant, bear, 
lion, tiger, buffalo, etc. ; the chamois, reindeer, kangaroo, giraffe, etc. ; the walrus, 
crocodile, devil-fish, etc. 

The Odes and Epodes op Horace. A Metrical Translation into English. 
-With Introduction and Commentaries. By Lord Lytton. With Latin Text from 
the editions of Orelli, Macleane, and Yonge. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1870. 12mo. pp. 521. Long Primer type, fine paper, bevelled. Price, $2.00. 

The English translation of each Ode is printed on the page opposite the Latin, 
presening both in one opening. 

Old Testament Shadows op New Testament Truths. By Lyman Abbott, 
author of “ Jesus of Nazareth ; His Life and Teachings,” etc. With Designs 
by Dor€, Delaroche, Durham, and Parsons. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1870. 4to. pp. 213. Pica type; elegantly printed on tinted paper; doth, 
bevelled, ornamental gilt back and side. Price, $3.50, 

A truly beautiful book, fit forpresentation at all seasons of the year ; attractive 
in style, excellent in matter. The “ Shadows ” reflected are : The Cities of the 
Plain ; Water in the Wilderness — Hagar ; Eliezer's Prayer — Rebekah ; Joseph's 
Staff ; The great Question — Moses ; The Great Deliverance — The Riven Rock ; 
The Fiery Serpents, and the Brazen Serpent ; Boaz ; The Forlorn Hope of Israel 
— Gideon ; Tne price of Ambition — Jepnthah ; Samson's Strength and Weakness ; 
Elisha's Vision ; The Queen’s Crown — Esther. 

The Romance op Spanish History. By John S. C. Abbott, author of “The 
French Revolution,” “ The History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” etc. With Illus- 
trations. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 462. Small Pica 
type; bevelled edges. Price, $2.00. 

The writer cherishes the hope that it may aid in luring the eager readers of our 
land from the present engrossing devotion to fiction, to the far more instructive 
and not less romantic incidents of real history. The book is full of thrilling inci- 
dents of Spanish history, extending from 800 b.c., to the present year. 

A Greek Grammar for Beginners. By William Henry Waddell, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the University of Georgia. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1869. 12mo. pp. 104. Flexible cover, red edges. Price, $1.00. 
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George Elliot's Novels. 

Yol. IIL Felix Holt, the Radical. By George Elliot. Harper’s Library 
edition. 12mo. pp. 529. 

Yol. IY. Scenes of Clerical Life, and Silas Marker, pp. 497. Illustrated. 
Yol. V. Romo la. pp. 517. Illustrated. 

Adajc Bede and Mill on the Floss, with the above, constitute Jthe set. 
Each of these volumes is well printed, tastefully bound, and sold at the mod- 
erate price of seventy-five cents, either separately or together. Messrs. Harper, the 
Publishers, state, “ that we were, the first to publish these works in this country, 
and that for the early sheets thereof we have paid from time to time in the aggre- 
gate the sum of Five thousand dollars in gold. 

Seed Thoughts, or Selections from Carlyle’s Exposition of Job. With an In- 
troduction by Rev. J. E. Rockwell, D.D. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 16mo. pp. 180. 

A collection of choice sentences or thoughts — food for contemplation, instruc- 
tions for Christians, comforting words for the afflicted, vivid statements of gospel 
truths for all. 

Admiral Colignt, and the Rise of the Huguenots. By Rev. William 
M. Blackburn, Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the North-West, and author of “ William Farel,” “ Ulrich 
Zwingli,” “ Young Calvin in Paris,” etc. 2 vols. Philadelphia : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 12mo. pp. 384 and 394. Long Primer type; with a 
Map and an Index. 

J afonihs. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, have added to their Series 
for Youth : 

The Prisoners. By Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D., author of “ Lessons in Flying,” 
“Grapes from the Great Vine,” “The Little Priest,” etc. 18mo. pp. 288. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Little Street Sweeper, pp. 132. Price, 45 cents. 

Margaret Lawrence, and other Stories. Eleven Stories, pp. 215. Price, 60 cents. 
Tell the Truth, and other Stories. Thirty-four Stories, pp. 216. Price, 60 cents. 
The Bitter Dose, and other Stories. Thirteen Stories, pp. 216. Price, 60 cents. 
Edith’s Two Account Books. By the Author of “ Annie Lincoln’s Lesson,” 
“ The Little Watchman,” etc., etc. pp. 212. Price, 60 cents. 

The Silversmith of Jerusalem. By the Author of “ Asa and his Family,” 
and “ Ellen and her Cousins.” pp. 264. Price, 65 cents. 

Footsteps in the Light, pp. 168. Price, 50 cents. 

These books are all neatly printed and bound. Each has a frontispiece. 

Lost in the Jungle. Narrative for Young People. By Paul Du Chaeller, 
author of “ Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” “ Wild Life under the Equator,” 
“Journey to Ashango Land,” “ Stories of Gorilla Country,” etc. With numer- 
ous engravings. New York : Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 260. Bevelled 
ornamental gilt back and side. 1870. Price, $1.75. 

A book to stir young blood, and more profitable reading than much that is 
written for young people. 

History of Joseph Bonaparte, King of Naples and Italy. By John S. C. 
Abbott, author of “ The History of Napoleon Bonaparte” “ The French Revolu- 
tion,” etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 16mo. pp. 391. Illuminated 
tide, etc. 1869. Price, $1.20. 

Another of the popular histories of this fascinating writer, designed for young 
people. 
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THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 

VOLUME XXVII. 1870. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra was commenced twenty-seven years 
ago. 

The primary object of its founders was not to furnish a 
pastime of easy reading, but a Journal which should embody 
the results of profound thought, and the most thorough in- 
vestigations in Theology, Philosophy, and Biblical Literature ; 
a work which should lead ministers beyond the routine of 
their immediate professional studies, yet be an essential aid in 
them ; one which should stimulate thought as well as supply 
the results of thinking ; one which should furnish lessons and 
tasks rather than entertainments, and which should be a 
. repository to be drawn from again and again, rather than a 
feast to be at once devoured. 

Such in a good degree has the Bibliotheca Sacra been. It 
does not deal in ephemeral literature, such is abundantly 
supplied by the newspapers and magazines ; it strives rather 
to raise the standard of scholarship among ministers, and to 
aid their scholarly aspirations, to make them teachers of the 
people rather than fellow students with them. 

From the first the Bibliotheca Sacra has enjoyed a consid- 
erable circulation in Europe, and was for a time reprinted 
entire in London. It has attained a wide reputation for the 
ability with which it is conducted, and for the value of its 
elaborate Essays. It is frequently quoted as authority. See, 
for example, Smith’s Bible Dictionary, edited by Professor 
Hackett, and Ezra Abbot, A.M., A.A.S. It is regarded both 
here and abroad as the most scholarly of American Quarterlies 
and an honor to American scholarship. It is in many of its 
features uninue. 
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Each of its large yearly volumes contains, besides notices 
and reviews of current literature, and theological and literary 
intelligence, from twenty to thirty elaborate Essays on as 
many different topics, equal in amount to two large octavo 
volumes, such as are sold for six or seven dollars. 

The work is handsomely printed on fine paper. The volume 
for the coming year will be fully equal to its predecessors. 

The increased expense of publication which has raised the 
price of all books from fifty to one huudred per cent, and com- 
pelled nearly all other Reviews to raise their subscription price, 
makes it necessary to return to the former subscription price 
of this work. 

The terms for 1870 will be $4.00 in advance, 

flrmrama. 

To any present subscriber to the Bibliotheca Sacra who 
will send one new name, and his own, with payment in ad- 
vance, — $8.00, we will send, post paid, any three dollar book 
on the list of Andover publications, and the same to a club of 
two, both new subscribers. To any person who will raise a 
club of three new subscribers and remit $12.00, we will send 
that most valuable standard work, the new seventh edition of 
Winer’s New Testament Grammar, the price of which is $5.00. 
For a club of five new subscribers, and $20.00, Ellicott’s 
Commentaries in 2 vols., $8.00. For the first club of fifty new 
subscribers a complete set of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 26 vols., 
bound in half goat, $97.50. Any other Andover publications 
of the same value may be substituted for those named. The 
names of persons sent as new subscribers must bo such as did 
not receive the Bibliotheca Sacra last year, either from the 
publisher or from an agent. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

Ando rer, Olaas. 
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“ The Bibliotheca Sacra is king of all theological reviews, at home or abroad. 
It cannot be classed under the head of ephemeral literature, though it is a periodical. 
It is the accumulation of the new theological thought and research of the age. It 
distributes in quarterly issues what in other times would have crystalized into 
stately folios.” — Lutheran Observer. 

“ The Bibliotheca Sacra is the depository of scholarly thought upon subjects 
connected with biblical literature and theology, mental and moral philosophy, 
and classical learning. In its department it is unapproached by any American 
or English publication,” — The Colonial Presbyterian. 

“ The work is truly catholic in its spirit, and is devoted to the great principles 
of evangelical truth. It has a good record, and has performed good service thus 
far.” — Zion's Advocate. 

“ The Bibliotheca Sacra and Biblical Repository is the strongest, broadest, most 
learned, and most living of the religious quarterlies of the United States.” — 
The Independent. 

“ This is one of those Quarterlies, which, drawing its material from scholarly 
men in all of the evangelical sects, gives its readers always good intellectual and 
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THE INCARNATION. 


BT FBOF. JOHN A. REUBELT, INDIANA UNIVERSITY, BLOOMINGTON. 


u It is one of the most important and sacred duties of 
modern theology to overcome, in keeping with the uniform 
impression of true humanity and personal oneness produced 
by the person of Christ as delineated in the New Testament, 
the contradictory dualism beyond which the church doctrine 
of the God-man has so far failed to advance, and that in 
such a manner that the substance of the catholic dogma 
be preserved, and all exploded errors be avoided.” 1 

A threefold impression is made upon every serious and 
unprejudiced reader of the New Testament concerning Jesus 
Christ, to wit, that he is a real man, that he sustains a 
unique relation to the Deity, and that this relation grows 
out of the very substance of his being. Wherever, whenever, 
on whatsoever occasion, under whatsoever circumstances, 
Jesus meets us, he makes the impression on us that we are 
in the presence of a real man, who has all the attributes and 
wants of humanity — who thinks, wills, resolves, has emo- 
tions, grieves, rejoices, sleeps, travels, grows fatigued, needs 


1 Dr. Delitzsch. 
Vol. XXVJLL No. 105. — January, 1870. 
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rest, eats and drinks, not for a show, but to satisfy his real 
wants, etc. But this real man assumes a relation to the 
Deity which no created being can claim without blasphemy, 
saying that he is of one substance (h>) with God ; that he 
was with God in heaven before he came down on earth ; that 
he wishes to return thither after the accomplishment of his 
mission, — representing himself as an ambassador of God, 
that he acts in God’s name and stead, whose doctrine is not 
his own, but God’s, who performs his miracles in the power 
of God, etc. 

His most intimate and highly gifted followers and disciples 
have both confirmed and enlarged these declarations of 
their Master. John tells us expressly that his Master had 
existed from all eternity in a capacity to which self-con- 
sciousness and personality belong, and that he in the course 
of time had become something that he was not always, 
namely, man. In the beginning was the Logos, and the 
Logos was toward (irpfa) God (top 0e6v), and the Logos 
was God” (Gefo) ; and v. 14: “And the Logos became 
flesh.” Nearly the same is affirmed by the Apostle Paul, 
who says (Phil. ii. 6, 7) : “ Who, existing in the form of 
God, considered it not robbery to continue in this Godlike 
state of existence, but emptied himself, having assumed the 
servant form, and having become in the likeness of men.” 
Declarations to this effect abound in the New Testament; 
but these two may suffice for the present. Moreover, not 
only the highest honors that can be paid by an intelligent 
creature to another, but even supreme worship is paid to 
him by his disciples. He places himself on a level with the 
Father and the Holy Ghost in baptism ; he is joined with 
them in invoking the divine blessing ; he is represented as 
being intrusted with the government of the world, with 
hearing and answering prayer. These and similar declara- 
tions of Jesus concerning himself, and of his apostles and 
disciples — made at first by word of mouth, and subse- 
quently reduced to writing, that they might be an infallible 
guide for the church of all times to come — furnished to 
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the infant church the general outlines of the Saviour’s 
image, and sufficient material to complete it in days to 
come; and the church set herself soon to work to draw 
from these data her Saviour’s picture in detail, by endeavor- 
ing to become conscious of all she had of Christ through 
faith, by endeavoring to give a scientific expression to the 
contents of her faith. 

Was she right in making this attempt ; and did she suc- 
ceed in it ? 

These two questions do not receive a uniform answer from 
all; some contending, not without a show of reason, that it 
would have been infinitely better if the church had contented 
herself at all times with the simple Bible teaching, with 
the inspired words of the evangelists and apostles ; that all 
could have arrived by these means at a saving knowledge of 
the truth at any subsequent time, as well as in the days 
of the apostles themselves. And, if we bear in mind that 
all the parties that took part in the struggles that grew out of 
the christological question appealed to the Bible as the word 
of God, that in all the contending parties there were sincere 
and God-fearing persons that were actuated by the very best 
of motives, and that untold miseries were entailed by these 
contentions on countless multitudes, that the church herself 
was torn into hostile factions, etc., etc. — if, we repeat, we 
bear all this in mind, we are almost ready to wish that no 
attempt as indicated had been made. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the thing was absolutely 
necessary ; the constitution of the human mind being such 
that it cannot hold anything permanently as its own which 
it does not understand, which it has not analyzed, recon- 
structed, and thus appropriated to itself in a scientific form. 
Christian theology is the necessary result and condition of 
Christian life; life-producing faith carrying in itself the 
fruitful germ of 71/GH719, or knowledge. 

The unchristian, bloody scenes that grew out of these 
attempts were, moreover, not their legitimate results, and 
ought never to have taken place ; and we may trust that 
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the church has profited by past experience ; that she will no 
longer persecute with fire and sword, all dissenters ; that 
individual believers will no longer look upon their own 
views as an infallible apprehension of the Bible, or on any 
creed or confession of faith as an infallible exposition of the 
oracles of God, and, for the same reason, on opposite views 
as the outgrowth of malice and wickedness, unfitting its 
advocates for the company of good men here and the enjoy- 
ment of the Saviour hereafter. 

Without fear of successful contradiction, we say, therefore, 
that the labors of the church with regard to the Christological 
as well as all other Christian questions, were legitimate and 
necessary ; and, if the results so far reached are not in every 
respect satisfactory, the efforts must be continued until 
perfectly satisfactory results are realized. 

It is absolutely necessary to acquaint ourselves with the 
whole history of the Christological question during the 
eighteen centuries of the existence of the Christian church, 
in order to pass a correct judgment on the relative merits 
or defects of its present status, and to make, with some 
prospect of success, any effort to advance it to a higher state 
of development. 

The human side of the Saviour — his humanity proper — 
was never seriously questioned in the church. All doubts 
and erroneous notions on this subject had their origin and 
life outside of the church, and rested even here on a priori 
conclusions. Because matter is intrinsically evil, and be- 
cause every emanation of light coming into contact with 
matter contracts a moral stain, a moral contamination, as 
many of the so-called Gnostics believed, they could not 
entertain the idea that the highest Eon, Christos, Logos, the 
Only-begotten, who dwelled temporarily in Jesus of Naza- 
reth, should have occupied a material body. Jesus had, 
therefore, no actual, but only an apparent, body, which this 
high Eon had brought down from heaven. Being of an 
unchristian origin, these docetic notions had no permanency; 
but, after threatening for a while to eclipse* the very splendor 
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of the church, they died away without leaving any traces ; 
and when they reappeared in the Reformation period as ad* 
mixtures with Christian truth they found but little favor with 
the people, and are, virtually, held by no one in our days. 

Not so with the other, or divine, element in our Saviour. 
Although the greatest possible freedom from all preconceived 
notions must claim that the divinity proper of Jesus is dis- 
tinctly taught by some writers of the New Testament, and is 
perfectly consistent with the teachings of all, although they do 
not expressly teach it, yet there have been at all times those 
within the bosom of the Christian church who denied the 
divinity of the Saviour, from the Ebionites in Judea down 
to the Unitarians of New England in the nineteenth century. 
But it may be said here, also, in perfect consistency with truth 
and charity, that the rigid monotheism of these parties is 
also the result of a priori reasoning. Their deistical notions 
forbid them to conceive of any change whatever in the Deity, 
and there is consequently no trinity of persons, and still less 
an incarnation of one of these three persons. Unitarian 
notions are certainly not the result of the teachings of the 
New Testament. In the Old Testament the incarnation 
proper of Jehovah, or of a divine hypostasis, was not taught 
as something to be looked for ; incommunicability, as well 
as immutability, being some of the chief divine attributes. 
w Of all the tlieol ogoumena of those days, it must be -said that 
they were either not hypostatical, but merely symbols of 
the divine presence ; or, if hypostatical, they were not really 
divine. The idea of the incarnation of the really divine is 
foreign to these theologoumena From the anthropo- 

logical point of view we arrive at the same result. It was 
impossible from the Old Testament point of view to say that 
a man was God or his Son in a metaphysical sense ; although 
it must be said that, if reality had not gone beyond these Old 
Testament ideas, the idea of God’s revelation would have 
remained incomplete.” 1 

We find, accordingly, that when Jesus claimed really 
1 Dr. Domer. 
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divine sonship, he gave great, offence to the Jews, and even 
his Jewish followers were only gradually raised to the 
belief in his divinity, while many of them never rose to this 
height 

The heathen, likewise, had no idea of a real incarnation, 
as the gods of the multitude were not really divine; and 
the Absolute of the philosopher was still more unapproach- 
able to creatures than the Jehovah of the Jews. The idea 
of the incarnation is of specifically Christian origin, and, in 
order to apprehend it, it is absolutely necessary to submit 
to the Spirit of Christ, and to receive instruction from this 
source exclusively. 

Many of the Unitarians paid, indeed, divine honors to 
Christ, but not as being entitled to them by dint of his na- 
ture, but by his extraordinary merits; still he remained 
unto them what he always had been, a creature, however 
glorious and exalted. Others could not account for Jesus’s 
whole character on the assumption that he was a mere man, 
but were, at the same time, prevented by their deism from 
believing in an incarnation, and they assumed, therefore, 
special divine favors showered upon him, yea, they even be- 
lieved that divine powers, indeed, all the divine powers, had 
been centred on him, in a manner, however, that precluded 
a hypostatical union or an incarnation. This was the case 
with Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, the different shades of 
Patripassians, Monarchians, etc. Arius, not satisfied with 
either of these views, held that Jesus was more than a mere 
man, that a high Eon, who was, however, also a creature, 
had been so united with Jesus as to fill in him the place of 
the rational faculty in man, the 1/0O9. These views of Arius 
were condemned by the Synod of Nice, and through the 
matchless efforts of Athanasius the ofioovnop, i.e. the doc- 
trine that the Son of God is distinct from the Father person- 
ally, but of the same substance with him, was declared to be 
the orthodox faith. The other error of Arius, that was sub- 
sequently revived in a somewhat modified form by Apolli- 
naris, namely that the higher Eon or Logos had filled the 
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place of the vovs in Jesus, was not formally condemned at 
Nice. 

From this time onward the divinity proper and real hu- 
manity of the Saviour may be considered as the settled 
doctrines of the Christian church ; but another question 
presented itself now to the Christian consciousness, namely 
how were the divine and human elements hypostatically 
present in the Saviour ? It was understood that this pres- 
ence must be hypostatical, as the unhypostatical presence of 
all or some divine attributes in Jesus had been admitted by 
Sabellianism, which had, nevertheless, been rejected by the 
church. Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, thought he could 
meet all the difficulties besetting the subject, by assuming 
that the divine element, the Logos, had supplied in Jesus the 
place of the wrik, the rational soul. Holding trichotomical 
views, he could and did assume a soul, the principle of phys- 
ical life in the Saviour ; and this his view was to him only an 
exposition of the Bible expression, /cal 6 A6yo<t aapi; iyevero. 
But its real basis was also an a priori argument.. If the Logos, 
he reasoned, unites himself with a rational human soul, this 
soul has consciousness and will, and is, therefore, either not 
fully penetrated by the Logos (thus constituting two persons), 
or the human will and the human consciousness are merged 
in the divine personality, and thus lose their own identity ; 
and one or the other of the two conclusions seemed to him 
to follow irresistibly from the premises, either that there was 
no real humanity in the Saviour, or that there were two 
personalities -in him, a divine I and a human I, either of 
which seemed to him to be destructive of the specific nature 
of Christianity. Athanasius urged against this theory, that 
in order to be our model in all things, it was absolutely nec- 
essary for the Saviour to be like ourselves, to have a body 
and a rational soul, that sin is no necessary attribute of human 
nature. Gregory of Nazianz insisted also against Apollinaris, 
on the necessity of a true and perfect humanity, not only as 
the vehicle of revelation, but also in order to redeem and 
sanctify human hature. The Synod of Constantinople, met 
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in a.d. 381, solemnly condemned this theory of Apollinaris, 
but this condemnation, however justifiable in the case, did 
neither remove nor invalidate the condemned bishop’s objec- 
tions to the general view. 

In perfect consistency with this theory, Apollinaris could 
and did say : “ Our God has been crucified,” and “ the man 
Jesus is exalted at the right hand of God ” ; “ Mary is the 
mother of God.” 

Against these and similar positions Nestorius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, protested, finding fault particularly with the 
term deoioKos, which came to be pretty generally applied to 
the blessed virgin. In keeping with the teaching of the 
school of Antioch, Nestorius insisted that the “ divine and 
the human nature ” in Christ be completely separated from 
each other, so that what applies to the one does not necessa- 
rily apply also to the other. Diodorus of Mopsuestia (died 
394) had taught : “ The divine nature has not been begotten 
from out of the virgin, but only what is of the virgin’s sub- 
stance has been brought forth by the virgin ; not the divine 
word has been born of the virgin, but the seed of David ; 
not the divine Logos has been born of the virgin, but he that 
was formed by the Holy Ghost in her ; he was born of no 
mother who is of the same substance with the Father, being 
according to blessed Paul, without mother.” And Nestorius 
taught : “ No creature gave birth to him who cannot be cre- 
ated, nor did God beget in the virgin the word, which was 
according to John in the beginning. The creature did not 
give birth to the Creator, but gave birth to the man, the in- 
strument of God. The Holy Spirit did not create the divine 
word, but prepared from out of the virgin a temple for the 
word.” 

Although Nestorius was willing to adopt the term “ Mother 
of God ” under proper restrictions, and to extend religious 
worship also to the human side of Christ, protesting emphat- 
ically against a separation of the two natures, with which he 
was charged, yet his doctrine was condemned by the third 
general Synod held at Ephesus, a.d. 431. The views of Nes- 
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torius deserve the more attention, because in the days of the 
Beform&tion the Reformed church adopted views that came, 
very near those of Nestorius, and because in this country 
especially views prevail extensively, between which and those 
of Nestorius it may be very hard, if not impossible, to dis- 
cover any real difference. 

After disposing, by the condemnation of Nestorius, of the 
separation of the two natures, the Cyrillian party that had 
ruled at Ephesus, pushed its views of the absolute oneness 
of the Redeemer so far as to maintain only one nature in 
Christ. The views of the archimandrite Eutyches, that were 
formally condemned by the Synod of Chalcedon in a.d. 451, 
seem not to have been very clearly developed ; and it is the 
more difficult for us to understand them correctly, because 
we have them only through the reports of his enemies. Ac- 
cording to the acts of the Synod of Constantinople, that de- 
posed him in a.d. 448, he taught that after the incarnation 
of the Divine Word, i.e. after the begetting of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, there is only one nature in the Saviour, 
and that of the incarnated God. He allowed two natures be- 
fore the union (irpo rtfc eve Screw), but admitted only one after 
this act His views, however, were formally condemned by 
the Synod of Chalcedon, and as the decrees of this body are 
recognized by nearly all Christians of our days, and as they 
were virtually received into all the confessions of faith of the 
leading churches of the Reformation, and as, moreover, from 
them the views of Eutyches can be learned with a tolerable 
degree of correctness, we give both a translation, and the 
original of the decrees of the synod and of the letter ad- 
dressed by Leo the Great to Flavian, bishop of Constantino- 
ple, on which the decisions of the synod were mainly based. 

This so-called Flavian epistle reads : “ Majesty took upon 
itself humility ; strength, weakness ; eternity, mortality, with- 
out impairing the properties of each nature and substance 
that unite in one person. In order to pay the debt due by 
man, the inviolable nature (of God) united itself with our 
frail nature, in order that according to the requirements of 

Vol. XXVII. No. 105. a 
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our case, one and the same Mediator between God and men, 
the man Jesus Christ, might be mortal according to one side 
of his being, and immortal according to the other. The true 
God was, accordingly, born in the full and perfect nature of 
a real man, complete in the attributes of both his own nature 
and of ours, etc. For he that is truly God is also truly man; 
nor is this union merely apparent, the lowliness of humanity 
and the highness of Deity communicating themselves to each 
other. For as God is not changed by compassion, so the 
humanity is not crushed by the dignity conferred upon it. 
For each nature does, in connection with the other, what 
is peculiar to itself, i.e. the Word does what is the Word’s, 
while the flesh carries out what belongs to the flesh.” 1 

In the same epistle birth, hunger, suffering, death, burial, 
etc., are claimed for his human nature, while his miracles 
are ascribed to his divinity. What the Lord says John xiv. 
28, applies to his human nature, but the words recorded 
John x. 28 must be referred to his divine nature. 

The decrees of the Synod read : “ Following the holy 
Fathers, we unanimously confess and teach that our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ is one and the same, perfect as to 
his divinity, and perfect as to his humanity, truly God and 
truly man, having a rational soul and a body ; equal to the 
Father according to his divinity, and of the same substance 
with us according to his human nature, and like unto us in 
all things, sin alone excepted ; begotten of the Father from 
all eternity according to his Godhead, but born of the Virgin 

1 Salva proprietate utri usque naturae et substantiae et in unam coeunte per- 
sonam, suscepta eat a majestate humilitas, a virtute infirmitas, ab etemitate 
mortalitas ; et ad resolvendum conditions nostrae debitum natura inviolabilis 
naturae estunita passibili, ut quod nostris remediis congruebat, unus atqueidem 
mediator Dei et hominum, homo Jesus Christus, et mori posset ex uno et mori 
non posset ex altero. In integra ergo veri hominis perfectaque natura Terns 
natus est Dens, totus in suis, totus in nostris, etc. Qui enim verus est Dens, 
idem verus est homo, et nullum est in hac unitate mendacium, dum invicem 
sunt et humilitas hominis et altitudo deitatis. Sicut enim Deus non mutator 
miseratione, ita homo non consumitur dignitate. Agitat enim utraque forma 
cum alteriu8 communione, quod proprium est : Verbo scilicet operante, quod 
Verbi est, et carne exsequente, quod carais est, etc. — Mansi, y. pp. 13-59. 
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Mary, the mother of God, in these last days, for us ana our 
salvation, according to his humanity, and declared as one and 
the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only-begotten, and consisting of 
two natures, without intermixture, change, division, or part- 
ing; the difference of the two natures being by no means 
abolished in the union, but the properties of each, constitu- 
ting one person and hypostasis, being fully preserved ; not 
divided or taken apart into two persons, but one and the 
same Son and Only-begotten, the divine Word, Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 1 

These decrees enjoy, as a matter of course, the rank of 
infallible truth in the Roman Catholic church, which at- 
taches as much, and, practically, more, importance to the 
decisions of general councils than to the Bible itself. They 
have also been embodied, as to their main features, as was 
remarked before, by nearly all the churches of the Reforma- 
tion into their symbolical books. 

The Lutheran church receives the Symbolum Quicunque, 
folsely ascribed to Athanasius, which teaches (§§ 28-35) : 
“ We believe and confess that our Lord Jesus Christ is 
equally God and man. As God, begotten of the substance 
of the Father from all eternity ; as man, born in time of the 
substance of the virgin. Perfect God and perfect man, con- 
sisting of a rational soul and human flesh. Although he is 
God and man, yet there are not two Christs ; but there is 
only one Christ — one, not through the conversion of the 

1 *E rifieyoi roiyvy rots kyiois varpdffiy, Iva cal rby abrbv bpaXoytiy vibv rby 
KVptor rjfi&r *Ii jcrovy Xpierby oup<p<&y<os Hravrts i KtitSdur trope v, tcXciov rby aurby 
If Mnrri cal ri\uov rby aJbrbv 4y &y0pww6rr)Ti, Btbv kKrfl&s teal Mpurroy 
bXrjB&s rby abrbv 4 k 'I'VXV* \oyuajs cal e&paros, Sfxoovetoy r£ narpl kot& r^y 
O tt frTjTa, cal bpooixnov rby ainby fjpuy tcarA r^v b.vBpmv6rr)ra t tear& rr&vra Sptoioy 
iffi&y apaprlas • rrpb alwyiwy n by 4 k tov Uarpbs ysvvr\B4vra Kar& r^y Bfbrrfra, 

ir* r&y ijptp&y rby abrby Si' rjftas teal t)jv rjftfTfp&y (run) play 4 k M aptas 

•rift i np$4yov rrjs B*ot6kov icark r^v kyBpum6rr\ra, eva teal r by ainby Xpierby t T iby, 
Kbptoy, fiovoytyrj 4 k 8 6o fvetwy iuriryxvrus, &Tp4*Tt*s } &8uup4r»s, 
y rmpi(4fuyoy • ol&apov rrjs r&y <p6<rc<av Hiatpopas burppr)p.4yr)s Sib r)jy tvuxjiv, <rot(o- 
pirns 8e paWoy rrjs Ibiirrrros bKaripas <pv<rca>s cal us I v rtpiewrov teal p lay 
Brier aeiy <myrptx<aber\s • ovk els Ho rtpie wra fxtpi^bptvoy, AAA* tea teal rby ainbr 
T tby cal fiorojunj, Btby \6yoy, ripiov ’I rjeovy Xpurriy. 
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divinity into flesh, but through the assumption of humanity 
by the Godhead — one, not through a confusion of sub- 
stance, but by a oneness of person. For, as the rational 
soul and flesh constitute one man, so are also God and man 
one Christ.” Art. m. of the Augsburg Confession reads: 
“ We teach that the Son of God has become man, was born 
of the Virgin Mary, and that the two natures, the human 
and the divine, are inseparably united in one person, con- 
stituting one Christ, who is true God and true man.” 

Art. vm. of the Formula Concordiae reads : “ We teach, 
believe, and confess: (1) That the divine and the human 
nature are united in Christ personaliter in such a manner 
that there are not two Christs — the one the Son of God 
and the other the Son of Mary, — but that one and the same 
is the Son of God and the Son of man. (2) That the divine 
and the human nature are not blended into one being ; that 
neither is changed into the other, but that either retains its 
own attributes, which never become those of the other 
nature. (3) Art. m. enumerates the attributes of the divine, 
and Art. rv. those of the human nature, and Art. v. goes 
on to say : “ The personal union of the two natures does 
not mean such a conjunction of them that neither has any- 
thing in common with the other through this union — as 
when a man glues two boards together, neither giving any- 
thing to the other, nor receiving anything from it, — but 
this union is such that from it everything flows that is be- 
lieved humanly of God and divinely of the man Jesus; 
which union and communion of the two natures the old 
church Fathers explained by the similes of hot iron, and of 
the union of soul and body in one man. Hence (6) do we 
believe that God is man, and man God, which would be im- 
possible if the divine and the human nature had no attributes 
in common with each other. (7) Mary did not conceive 
and bear a mere man, but the true Son of God, whence she 
is properly called the Mother of God. (8) Not a mere man 
has suffered, died, etc. for us, but such a man whose human 
nature sustains such a deep and inexpressible union and 
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communion with the Son of God that it makes with him one 
person. (9) The Son of God has truly suffered for us, yet 
according to his human nature, which he received into 
union with his divine person, so that he could suffer and 
become our High-priest, as it is written: ‘They crucified 
the Lord of glory/ and, ‘ We are purchased with the blood 
of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 8; Acts xx. 28). Art. X. teaches that 
the Son of Man was exalted to the right hand of God after 
he had been received into the Deity. Art. XI. maintains 
that the exalted Saviour laid aside only the servant form, 
not human nature, which is destined to be everlasting.” As 
false and heretical are denounced with others the following 
propositions : “ The personal union makes only names and 
titles common ” ; “ It is only a phrase to say, God is man, 
and man is God, since Godhead and manhood have nothing 
in common with each other ” ; “ that the human nature is 
localiter omnipresent ” ; “ that the human nature of Christ 
alone has suffered for us, and that the divine nature took no 
part in his sufferings.” 

In these, as well as in all her other declarations of faith, 
the Lutheran church protests strongly against everything 
that looks like a separation of the two natures in Christ. 
Whether she succeeded in establishing one personality as 
constituted by two natures, we shall discuss hereafter. 

At the bottom of all the Reformed Confessions, is the en- 
deavor to put the two natures of Christ in such a relation to 
each other as to guard against their blending or uniting in 
such a* manner as to impair any of the essential attributes 
of either. Whether the Nestorian views appeared, in some 
form or other again, in the teachings of the Reformed 
churches, and the Eutychean notions in those of the Luthe- 
ran church, while both professed to abide by the decisions of 
the Synod of Chalcedon, will appear hereafter. Of the dec- 
larations of the Reformed churches, clothed with symbolical 
authority, we quote the following: Question thirty-five of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, not only adopted by all the Re- 
formed churches of continental Europe, but also approved 
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by the Synod of Dort, reads : “ What is the meaning of the 
words, 4 he was conceived by the Holy Ghost * ? ” and is an- 
swered: 44 That God’s eternal Son, who is and continues true 
and eternal God, took upon him the very nature of man, of 
the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost, that he might be also the true seed of 
David, like unto his brethren in all things, sin excepted.” 
Question forty-seven reads : 44 Is not Christ, then, with us, 
even to the end of the world, as he has promised? Answer: 
Christ is very man and very God ; with respect to his human 
nature he is no more on earth ; but with respect to his God- 
head, grace, and spirit, he is at no time absent from us.” 
Question forty-eight : 44 But if his human nature is not pres- 
ent wliere his Godhead is, are then the two natures in Christ 
separated from each other ? Answer : Not at all ; for since 
the Godhead is incomprehensible and omnipresent, it must 
necessarily follow that the same is not limited with the hu- 
man nature he assumed, and yet^ remains personally united 
to it.” 

That the venerable authors of the Heidelberg Catechism 
felt, however, the necessity of the divine element taking a 
part in the work of redemption, appears from question seven- 
teen, which runs : 44 Why must the Saviour be also very 
God ? ” and the answer : 44 That he might, by the power 
of his Godhead, sustain in his human nature the burden of 
God’s wrath, and might obtain for, and restore to, us right- 
eousness and life.” 

All the Confessions of the several Reformed churches are 
to the same effect. The church of England, and after her 
the Methodist Episcopal church 6ays : 44 The Son who is the 
Word of the Father, the very and eternal God, of one sub- 
stance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of 
the blessed virgin ; so that two whole and perfect natures, 
that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were joined to- 
gether in one person, never to be divided, whereof is one 
Christ, very God and very man, who truly suffered, was cru- 
cified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his Father to us and to 
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be a sacrifice, not only for our original guilt, but also for 
actual sins of man/’ 

The Westminster Confession uses this language : “ The 
Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, being very and 
eternal God, of one substance and equal with the Father, 
did, when the fulness of time was come, take upon himself 
man’s nature, and all the essential properties and common 
infirmities thereof, yet without sin ; being conceived by the 
power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, 
of her substance ; so that two whole, perfect, and distinct 
natures, the Godhead and the manhood, were inseparably 
joined together in one person, without conversion, composi- 
tion, or confusion. Which person is very God and very 
man, yet one Christ, the only Mediator between God and 
man.” 

More authorities it may be unnecessary to quote, as all 
so-called orthodox Christians, that believe in the Divinity 
proper of Jesus Christ, take in Christology either the 
Lutheran or the Reformed view, the Roman Catholic church 
abiding professedly also by the decrees of Chalcedon, but she 
has in reality fallen into the errors of Eutyches, not only 
sanctioning such expressions as “Mother of God,” “God has 
been crucified,” but getting Christ’s humanity virtually al- 
together out of the way, in order to place the church instead 
thereof. This, however, is not the case with all the theo- 
logians belonging to the different parties in their individual 
capacity. Some of them tell us, indeed, that we have to deal 
here, as well as in the Trinitarian question, with a mystery, 
and that the fact implied in the mystery, and not the how , is 
an object of our faith. Others take a different view, and, 
while they are by no means averse to mysteries, they are 
unwilling to ask of the human understanding to consent to 
propositions that are not free from contradictions or imply 
impossibilities, which as a matter of course, have no founda- 
tion whatever in the word of God. These men believe, e.g. 
firmly in the divinity proper of Jesus Christ, in his being of 
the same substance with the Father ; but they regret exceed- 
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ingly the manner in which these truths are 'set forth in the 
so-called Athanasian symbol (Quicunque). So also with 
regard to the subject of Christology. This class of theologians 
hold fast to everything in the Bible ; they hold fast to the 
divinity proper of Jesus Christ, equally fast to his humanity, 
but also to the reality of his Incarnation, which, as it seems 
to them, is in the Lutheran view only apparently admitted, 
while it is virtually excluded by the other. Their object, 
therefore, is to fall back upon the Bible, to examine its 
teachings on this as well as on any other subject in their 
organic connection, in order to develop them, if possible, 
into formulas that are free from all well-founded objections, 
even as to their terminology, etc. ; mysteries will remain 
after all, but it is not mysteries that are objected to as such, 
since they must be looked for in the Christian economy ; 
but the unsatisfactory manner in which they are stated. 
George Hill says : “ After the fact is admitted that the divine 
and human natures were united in Jesus Christ, all specula- 
tions concerning the manner are vague and unsatisfactory, all 
disputes on this point degenerate instantly into a mere verbal 
controversy, in which the terms of human science are applied 
to a subject which is infinitely exalted above them, and words 
are multiplied very far beyond the number and clearness of 
the ideas entertained by those who use them. There are no 
disputes, even in scholastic theology, which are more frivol- 
ous, and none which in the present state of science appear 
more uninteresting than those that respect the doctrine of the 
Incarnation.” 1 This language would indeed be justified if it 
were an established fact that the doctrine in question was 
stated in the very words of the Bible in the different symbols, 
or if these expressed fully and unmistakably the sense of the 
Bible. But to assume this is a petitio principii, or popish 
infallibility claimed by Protestants. Nor is this all ; the two 
views under consideration are in a number of points diamet- 
rically opposed to each other, the Lutheran symbols con- 
demning, e.g. the following points held by the Reformed 
1 Lectures in Divinity, Book iii. chap. Tui. 
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churches ; to wit : that Christ’s humanity alone did suffer ; 
that Christ is everywhere present solely according to his 
divine nature ; that his human nature is not capable of any 
really divine attributes, etc., etc. ; and the Reformed neither 
are, nor ever were, loth to retaliate. 

German divines, both of the Reformed and the Lutheran 
church, have for a long time acknowledged the insufficiency 
of the existing symbols, and have accordingly labored hard 
to develop the Bible teachings on the Incarnation, and to 
improve the symbols. And what objections do they urge 
against either of the two theories ? The Lutheran view 
holds such a personal union of the two natures as to consti- 
tute only one person ; this person was at all times, from the 
moment of the conception to his death on Calvary, in the 
possession of all divine attributes, although he did not always 
make use of them. Some of the divine attributes are such 
that we can indeed draw a distinction between their posses- 
sion and their use, as e.g. omnipotence ; but others are such 
that their possession implies their use, their disuse their non- 
possession, as e.g. omniscience, eternal holiness, etc. If the 
incarnated Logos was always in the possession of his divine 
or eternal holiness, how could he learn obedience, how could 
he be perfected (Heb. v. 8, 9) ? The same may be asked 
with regard to his omniscience : How could he not know the 
day of his second coming if he was possessed of omniscience ? 
How could that take place which is said of him in Luke ii. 52 ? 

It seems, therefore, that this view sacrifices the humanity 
proper of Jesus Christ, and however promptly the charge of 
Eutychianism or Docetism may be rejected by those who hold 
this view, it would seem, nevertheless, that the possession of 
really divine attributes by any person makes his humanity, 
his childhood, his development, etc., a mere appearance. 

This difficulty was felt by the Reformed churches, and 
hence their great anxiety to establish and guard the real 
humanity of the Saviour ; but it is charged in turn that they 
did this in such a manner as to destroy the personal oneness 
of the Saviour, and the reality of the Incarnation. If the 

Vol. XXVH. No. 105. 3 
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Logos, e.g. was present everywhere, continued to be omni- 
present after his incarnation ; if, as the Heidelberg Catechism 
says, his Godhead neither was nor is limited to his human 
nature which he assumed ; he (the Logos) may have been 
united in some intimate way or other with the human nature, 
but not by a personal union , which implies that the whole 
Logos be confined to the human nature as the man Jesus, 
be, consequently, nowhere outside of him, as the human soul 
is personally present only in the body during the latter’s life ; 
a different incarnation would seem to be no reality, no incar- 
nation at all. Again, if the Saviour knew some things as to 
his divine nature, which he did not know as to his human 
nature ; if he could truthfully say that the Father was greater 
than he as to his human nature, but that the Father and 
he, as to his divine nature, were one, the divine nature and 
the human nature can evidently not have been united in him 
by a personal union, nor can they .have been so united as 
to constitute oneness of personality. On the contrary, by 
ascribing all the attributes of personality, as self-conscious- 
ness and will, thinking, judging, feeling, to each nature, 
and even the expression of personality, viz. /, “ nature ” is 
thereby made synonymous with “ personality,” and two such 
u natures” cannot form one person. 

“ Personality,” says Dr. Ranch, “ is the centre and union 
of the manifold, like individuality ; but personality is, unlike 
individuality, a union that is awake in itself, that has found 
and laid hold of itself, and having once found cannot again 
lose itself, but will enjoy forever ; it is the centre of our bodily 
and mental activities. The expression of personal identity 

is the /, as the conscious centre of body and soul The 

mind is one, and reason and will are so inseparable that the 
one includes the other. They have one principle and one 
life, and what is on one hand liberty of will, is on the other 
spontaneity of thought.” 

“ So far,” says Dr. Delitzsch, “ as man knows himself in 
the innermost depth of his being as /, and comprehends 
the totality of his being in the /, we call him a person. The 
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Bible does indeed not use the Greek term irpi^anrov and 
the Hebrew panim in this sense, but in that of self-manifesta- 
tion on the part of God and man, in the sense of outward 
appearance. The Greek noun in rocrrao^ (Hob. i. 8) does 
not mean the self-conscious substance, but phenomenal sub- 
stance, while the Latin persona is used by the best writers 
in the sense of personality. Personality is that which every 
member of the human family has, and which raises him above 
the plant and the animal. There is between the perception, 
feeling, instinct, of the animal, and the self-conscious and 
self-determining agency of man, not a gradual, but a specific 
difference ; man’s personality raises him to God, who is 
supremely personal.” 

If these definitions are correct, it follows that every being 
that consciously says /, is a person. In order to escape this 
double personality that is thus charged to adhere to the 
Reformed Christology, Drs. Auberlen and Ebrard have as- 
sumed that the Logos fully emptied himself in becoming 
man, subjecting himself to the laws of human development, 
while he continued, at the same time, in the possession and 
exercise of all divine attributes in the universe. But how 
the Logos could be personally in a finite being, or rather be 
the principle of a finite personality, and continue, at the 
same time, outside of that finite personality, in the universe 
in the exercise of all divine attributes, is something that not 
only passes all understanding, but seems to involve a posi- 
tive and direct contradiction. If the meaning were that a 
certain power of the Logos, or some impersonal element of 
the Logos had been granted to Jesus, or had become personal 
in Jesus, as Hegel taught that the impersonal Deity attained 
first to consciousness in man, we could understand the pro- 
position, however erroneous it might seem to us ; but this is 
evidently not the meaning of these two eminent Christian 
scholars. But as the Saviour repeatedly referred to his 
antemundane state of existence as that of self-consciousness, 
of personality, it is impossible to conceive how one Logos- 
consciousness should have become human in Jesus, while 
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another Logos-consciousness continued as such to . pervade, 
uphold, and govern the universe. 

Dr. Ebrard himself, modifying this view in Herzog’s Real- 
Encyclopedia, s. v. Jesus Christus, compares the incarnation 
of the Logos to the act of a crown-prince who becomes of 
his own accord a slave, this being the only means by which 
the release of his captured younger brother can be effected ; 
and then goes on to say that this prince may truthfully be 
called and spoken of as a prince and a slave — he being both 
at the same time — but not as a prince that has united him- 
self with or to a slave, nor as a being that is neither prince 
nor slave, but holds an intermediate position, as, for example, 
that of a chamberlain. To a certain extent this comparison 
is unexceptionable, and shows clearly how serious a mistake 
is involved in the phraseology> “ the Logos united himself 
with the man Jesus,” raising the attributes slavery and 
humanity to concretes ; the first to a slave, the second to a 
man. But the comparison holds good only to a certain 
extent, failing, as it does, in its essential features. A prince 
may become a slave by his free will, by an accident, or 
otherwise, without a change of the principle of personality 
in him being necessitated thereby ; but not so in the incar- 
nation. The Logos’s becoming man involves more than a 
change of condition or position. The personality in God, as 
well as in man, is self-consciousness and will ; and, in order 
to become man or human, the self-consciousness of the Logos 
mu&t know itself as human, must be human. If the self- 
consciousness of the Logos is not a human self-consciousness, 
he is no man, and the Incarnation is merely phenomenal, 
not real. 

Another theory is, that Jesus was conceived and born as 
merely human, but that the Logos united himself by degrees 
with the soul of Jesus, until this indwelling of the Logos in 
Jesus became personal, and the human self-consciousness of 
Jesus was either displaced or swallowed up by the Logos- 
consciousness. But, not to press the fact that this theory 
virtually denies the fact of the Incarnation, it is positively 
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contradicted by a number of declarations of the Saviour. 
So in Jolm xvii. ; only a short time before, he had declared 
that he did not know the time of his second coming ; in the 
same prayer he declared that he was then not in possession 
of the glory that he once had been in possession of ; but in 
this very declaration the personal identity of the speaker and 
of the ante-mundane Logos is maintained, and the personal 
indwelling of the Logos in Jesus was therefore anterior to 
the resurrection ; simultaneous with which act it is supposed 
to be by the theory under consideration. 

Some eminent divines of this country and of England 
seem to be of the opinion that all these difficulties can be 
got rid of by assuming that the humanity of Jesus was im- 
personal, or, as another one expressed it, pan-hypostatical. 
But a theory that gives us an impersonal humanity in the 
Saviour, or a Saviour with a divine personality — for this is 
the meaning of an all-personal humanity — cannot meet 
with our approbation, since an impersonal, as well as a 
divine humanity, is no real humanity at all. 

But, if all theories are unsatisfactory, what then ? Is the 
mystery of the Incarnation not true, because all attempts to 
give it a scientific expression have so far failed ? Or does 
the mystery of the Incarnation, as taught in the Bible, really 
involve contradictions or impossibilities, as we have dis- 
covered in all the theories under review ? Does the Bible 
really teach that there was in the Saviour really a divine 1 
and a human /, and that these two is constituted only one 
/, one personality? Does the Bible teach that the Logos 
was an omnipotent, omniscient child ; that all divine and all 
human attributes co-existed personally in Jesus, as divine 
omnipresence and human limitedness, divine omniscience 
and human ignorance, divine omnipotence and human weak* 
ness, etc.? Before we answer these and similar questions 
in the affirmative, it may be well to re-examine the Bible, 
in order to ascertain what it really teaches in organic con- 
nection on this sublime and all-important subject. 

The first passage on this subject is John i. 14 : /cal 6 Aoyo? 
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<rdp f iyevero (and the Logos became man). But, instead of 
taking these words in their natural import, and making 
them the basis of the whole Christological fabric, we are, in 
the first place, told that the Logos’s becoming man meant 
that he “ took upon himself our nature ” ; and this, again, 
is made to mean that the Logos united himself with the 
man Jesus, conceived by the Holy Ghost, and bom of the 
Virgin Mary, in some mysterious manner. But to these 
explanations we object, as being unbiblical in diction and 
meaning, although we admit that the phrase “ he took upon 
himself our nature ” may be so understood as to convey an 
altogether biblical idea. 

The passage Heb. ii. 16 reads, indeed, in the common 
version : “ He took not on him the nature of angels, but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” But this translation 
is unqualifiedly false. The original reads: ov 7 dp Srprov 
dyyiXcov iTriXafifidvercu, dXkd (nrepfiaTos 'Afipaap, hnXapr 
fidvercu. Whatever eTrtXnpfidveaOai may mean here, it does 
not mean that he took on him the seed of Abraham, i.e. the 
nature of the seed of Abraham ; it being used in the present 
tense, whereas the preceding finite verb (/Aeria^e) and the 
following (&<f>eik6) are used in the aorist, and the action 
expressed by iwiXapfidveTcu is present at all times, was 
present when the apostle wrote. We propose to translate 
the passage : “ For verily, he does not lay hold of angels (to 
succor them), but he lays hold of the seed of Abraham,” i.e. 
he is the Saviour, not of angels, but of the seed of Abraham. 

The Saviour prays, John xvii. 5 : “ And now, 0 Father, 
glorify thou me with thyself with the glory which I had with 
thee before the world was.” Here the Saviour prays for the 
re-instatement into something (Sofa) which he was not in 
possession of at that time, of which he had beeu in posses- 
sion once, and of which, we must add, he had not the 
power then to possess himself. Whatever we understand by 
this Sofa, it is absolutely certain that Jesus was then de- 
pendent for it on his Father, since he prayed for it ; and it 
would be very irreverent, if not blasphemy, to say that his. 
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prayer was a mere formality, that he could give himself 
what he prayed to his Father for. Many commentators 
understand by this Sofa the light in which God is said to 
dwell, and which the apostle calls (1 Tim. vi. 16) airpoavrovy 
not to be reached ; but this seems to us to fall short of the 
full meaning of Sofa, because this prayer had evidently been 
answered, when the Saviour said : “ All power is given 
unto me,” etc. ; and, with the exception of the transfigura- 
tion, no trace of that glorious light is ever spoken of in 
connection with our Saviour’s earthly life. It must have 
implied more, and we are led to think that it meant the 
poptprj Geov, in which Jesus Christ is said to have existed 
at one time, but of which he divested himself at another 
(Phil ii. 6-7). 

But what is meant by the pop<fd) Geov? The passage 
reads: “Who (Jesus Christ) existing in the form of God 
considered it not robbery ( res rapta , to be retained with rob- 
ber-like tenacity) to exist in a manner like God, but emptied 
himself, having taken the servant-form, having become in 
the likeness of men.” 1 

We are afraid that the “ form of God ” is taken by many 
for something unreal, outward, changeable, as it is said of 
the risen Saviour, that he appeared in another form, without 
having the nature of his being affected thereby. But to what 
does this view lead with irresistible necessity ? The subject 
of vs. 6 and 7 is also the subject of v. 8, eranrewcocrep kavrbv, 
of the yevopevos vTrrj/coo? pe'/pi davarov <rravpov. If the pop<f>tf 
Geov is only something outward, something phenomenal, 
that can be changed or laid aside without affecting the 
nature of the subject, then by parity of reason the same is 
true with the poptfnf SovXov ; and from this it would follow 
that Jesus was not a real, but only a phenomenal man, and 

1 rb tbcu taa Bef does not mean, to be equal to or with God ; bat, to exist in 
the same manner in which God exists. This mode of existence the Logos enjoyed 
with the Father from eternity, but did not consider it as something to be re- 
tained with robber-like tenacity ; hence laid it aside or exchanged it for the 
human form of existence. As to the translation of T<ra drat, see Winer’s 
Gramm, des N. T. Sprachidioms, p. 204. 
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that his death was only an appearance, no reality. This 
would be Docetism in its worst form. For the introduction 
of a man or the man Jesus, with whom the Logos might 
have united himself personally, there is no room left, as the 
subject is throughout the same. The subject that suffered 
death on the cross is the same that had existed from all 
eternity in glory with the Father, or in the form of God ; 
and since God, as God, cannot suffer, the apostle tells us that 
the Logos did something that enabled him to suffer, i.e. he 
emptied himself, exchanged the pop<f>fj Geov for the pop<f>ti 
Bovkov, or as John expresses it, he became man. If the 
fiop^ Geov means the manner in which God exists as God, 
his being above time and space, independent of everything 
outside of himself ; the SovXjov pop<f>v means the form of ex- 
istence of the finite being, which is over against God, SovXo?, 
which is subject to the laws of time and space, and is depen- 
dent. Jesus, in exchanging his popty Geov for the popfy 
avOpdmov , became a dependent being, and was, as such, sub- 
ject to the laws of time and space. 

To the same effect, and, if possible, still stronger, is the 
language employed by the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (v. 7-8) : “ Who having offered in the days of his flesh 
prayers and supplications unto him who was able to save 
him from death, with strong crying and tears, and having 
been heard on account of his piety, learned obedience from 
what he suffered, and having been perfected became to all 
that obey him the author of eternal salvation.” The o<? of 
v. 7 is evidently the Xpicrro v of v. 5, of whom it is said : 
“ This day have I begotten thee,” one of the strongest pas- 
sages for the eternal sonship of the Logos. This eternal Son, 
then, was once “in the days of liis flesh,” i.e. was man, 
but not only man, but he even learned , as such, something, 
namely, obedience, and was thus made perfect. One can 
scarcely conceive how any stronger language could have 
been used than that which was actually employed by the 
sacred writers in giving to the church for all times to come 
their God-inspired views of the personality of the Saviour. 
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If this view is correct it must be confirmed by the whole 
appearance of the Saviour on earth, by the whole tenor of his 
life, and of what he himself says of his relation to God. It 
is a fact worthy of note that the Saviour, during his whole 
earthly existence, never speaks of the Logos, never addresses 
any prayer or petition to him, but speaks solely and exclu- 
sively of and to the Father, and of the Holy Spirit, who is 
declared to be sent by the speaker ; if another personality, 
another J, than that of the Logos had been in Jesus, it is 
inconceivable that no mention should have been made thereof. 
No, the / in Jesus is the Logos himself, sustaining, however, 
as we have seen, a relation to the Father different from that 
which he had sustained to him in his ante-mundane state, as 
well as from that which he sustains to him since his com- 
plete glorification. In his earthly state the Logos represents 
himself as the Father’s ambassador, who does not his owu 
will, but his Father’s who sent him ; he represents his doc- 
trine not as his own, but as his Father’s, all of which he could 
not have done if he had been at all times in the possession 
of omniscience ; and he consequently disclaims this attribute 
formally (Mark xiii. 3, 2). It is true, different and widely 
varying interpretations have been given to this celebrated 
passage, but they are all so thoroughly imbued with the 
theory in whose favor they are made, that they have but 
moderate, if any claims at all, on our serious consideration. 
If the words say anything, they say that Jesus himself did 
then not know the day of his second coming. Even the 
latest commentator, Dr. Lange, gives us an interpretation of 
these words of the Saviour, that is scarcely worth the paper 
on which it is written ; namely, “ Jesus did not know the 
day in question for his disciples, while he knew it for him- 
self.” On a subsequent occasion his disciples asked the 
same question, and received, indeed, no answer to it, but 
were plainly given to understand that Jesus knew the answer 
to it. 

The words in question are worth our attention in more 
than one respect; while the Saviour disclaims therein for 
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the time being omniscience, he claims a higher degree of 
knowledge than is possessed by any created being : “ Of 
that day and hour knows no one, i.e. no man, nor the 
angels [whose knowledge exceeds that of man] nor the Son 
[whose knowledge was superior to that of angels], but the 
Father.” 

Were it true, as is sometimes claimed, that he predicated 
this partial ignorance of the man Jesus exclusively, he would 
have claimed for man a degree of knowledge more than 
angelic, and this is positively contradicted by a number of 
passages of the scriptures. But not only omniscience, but 
also omnipotence and omnipresence are disclaimed by and 
for the Saviour during the days of his flesh. In Matt, xxviii. 
18 the Lord says that all power is given unto him in heaven 
and upon earth, which is plainly synonymous with omnipo- 
tence ; and as the Saviour declares that it was given unto 
him, it plainly follows that he had not possessed it for some 
time ; that omnipotence belonged consequently as well a9 
omniscience to the pop<f>Yf 0eoO, of which he had divested 
himself, to that Sofa which he had possessed with the Father 
from all eternity, and with which he prayed to be glorified, 
evidently not possessing it then. That the Lord was during 
the days of his flesh not in the possession of omnipotence, 
follows also from what he says John xi. 42: “ I knew that 
thou always hearest me,” representing all his miracles per- 
formed by power granted to him by his Father in answer to 
his prayer. In Epli. iv. 10 the apostle teaches that the 
earthly Jesus was not present everywhere at the same time. 

But while the Saviour thus plainly disclaims really divine 
attributes during the days of his flesh, while he represents 
himself as his Father’s ambassador, he claims at the same 
time a relation to God, and an amount of power, knowledge, 
and dignity, not only such as no created being possessed, but 
could scarcely have received at the hand of Omnipotence 
itself; and a number of these passages have been under- 
stood as if they ascribed really divine attributes to the Sa- 
viour on earth. This view is altogether inconsistent with 
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what has so far been said, and the passages in question must 
therefore be thoroughly examined. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat here that really divine 
attributes are ascribed to the Logos in his ante-mundane 
state as well as to the glorified Jesus ; all passages bearing 
on the subject must, therefore, be closely examined as to 
what period of the Saviour’s life they apply. To the earthly 
life of the Saviour the following passages evidently refer: 
John iii. 13 ; v. 20 ; Matt. xi. 27. 

The first of these passages is rendered: “And no man 
has ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in heaven.” On this 
passage Hill comments: “Who is in heaven at the time 
when the body with which he has united himself is upon 
earth.” Omnipresence is here claimed for Christ during 
the days of his flesh ; and it is readily granted that, if this 
passage really says what it is thus made to say, it disproves 
much that has so far been advauced. But does it say so ? 
Is the translation correct ? Everything turns on the trans- 
lation of the part &v. In 2 Cor. viii. 9 it also occurs, and is 
translated: “though he was rich.” That the pres. part, 
may thus be translated no scholar will question; the par- 
ticiples as such expressing no time, but only completeness 
or incompleteness of action. 1 In John vi. 62 the language of 
the Saviour is : “If you now see the Son of Man ascending 
to where he was before,” i.e. before he came down and was 
incarnated. But, although there is thus ample authority for 
translating the participial clause by “ who was in heaven,” 
we prefer a somewhat different view of the whole passage. 
The leading verb* is the pres. perf. (dvaftifirj/ce) followed by 
an aor. part. (garo/Sav) and the attrib. part. The 
pres. perf. either expresses action completed now, or the 
abiding result of the completed action. Hence dvafJifJrjice 
means, no one has (now) completed his ascension, or, no 
one is now in heaven by ascension, except he who had come 
down, namely, the Son of man, being (always) in heaven. 

1 See Harmon’s Exposition of some of the Laws of the Lat. Lang. p. 270. 
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Topically taken the words were not true, and they must 
therefore be taken tropically, and their sense seems then to 
us to be: “No one enjoys personal intercourse with God, 
from which all higher knowledge flows, except he who by 
virtue of his natural relation to God, always enjoys this 
divine communion, notwithstanding his going out from the 
Father, and his having come down from heaven for the pur- 
pose of being incarnated.’ 9 This furnishes also the key to a 
correct understanding of the two other passages quoted 
above, and of all similar passages. John v. 20 reads : “ For 
the Father loves the Son, and shows him all that he himself 
does, and will show him still greater things than these ” ; 
and Matt. xi. 27 : “ All things were delivered to me by my 
Father ; and no one knows the Son except the Father ; nor 
does any one know the Father except the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son may be willing to reveal him.” There 
is, indeed, in these and many other passages, a relation of 
the Son to the Father claimed, even during the former’s 
being in the flesh, that cannot exist between any creature 
and God ; but the possession of any really divine attribute 
by the Son is not implied in either of these passages. In 
the former, the present works shall be followed by greater 
ones, which is increase, development; and in the latter a 
knowledge of the Father by the Son is spoken of, which is 
communicable to believers — is, consequently, not omnis- 
cience. Nor are the words “ All things were delivered unto 
me of my Father ” paramount to those recorded in Matt, 
xxviii. 18 : “ All power was given unto me in heaven and 
upou earth,” meaning, with the former passage, in all proba- 
bility, for the time being, only the souls of men, but carrying 
in themselves at the same time the earnest of enlargement, 
the earnest of what was actually given, according to the 
latter passage. Nor is this the case in these passages alone. 
In John xvii. 5 the Lord prays to be clothed with a glory 
which he had possessed before the foundation of the world ; 
and in v. 22 of the samp chapter he speaks of a glory which 
had been given him (then) by his Father, and which he had 
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given to his disciples. This latter glory, being communi- 
cable to mortals, cannot possibly have been the glory which 
is the prerogative of the Deity alone. See also John i. 14, 
where a glory is spoken of that the disciples had seen during 
their Master’s tabernacling among them. 

The Saviour’s earthly life was, moreover, emphatically a 
life of faith. In Heb. xii. 2 he is called the Chief and Com- 
pleter of faith (apx r ry&' Ka ^ reXeuorr}^ rfjs Trlorem ?) . Had* he 
possessed his knowledge of divine things, his intercourse 
with his Father, in any other way than by faith, those 
violent commotions of his mind of which his whole life was 
full could not have taken place. “ He sighed deeply in his 
spirit” (Mark viii. 12) ; “He groaned in the Spirit” (John 
xi. 38) ; as the last conflict drew nigh, his spirit was at one 
time at the highest height, at another at the lowest depth, 
as during his great intercessory prayer (John xvii.), and 
during his agony in Gethsemane, where he prayed : “ 0 my 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” after he 
had shortly before said : “ My soul is exceedingly sorrowful, 
even unto death ” (Matt. xxvi. 38, 39). This state of mental 
depression reached its climax on the cross, and found expres- 
sion in those awfully important words : “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me (Matt, xxvii. 46.) ? ” 

These words seem to exclude also every view of the Incar- 
nation that radically differs from the one advanced here. 
They exclude the Lutheran view, as the Logos as such could 
not possibly have given utterance to them ; they exclude the 
dualistic view, since they must have been addressed either 
to the Logos or to the Father ; but if to the Logos, it must 
have been because the Logos had left the man Jesus (and 
this would be Cerinthianism) ; if to the Father it is inex- 
plicable why the Logos should have been passed by entirely 
in this decisive hour, and also how a man personally united 
with the Logos could have felt himself forsaken of God. 
But in an Article like this not every Christological passage 
can be examined, since it would thereby swell into a com- 
mentary ; we must therefore leave off this most interesting 
part of our subject, and pass to another. 
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Prom the passages that we have thus briefly examined, 
and the tenor of all other Christological passages, it seems 
to us that the following propositions are fairly deducible : 
The Logos, who is co-eternal and of the same substance 
with the Father, becomes, of his own free will and accord, 
for our salvation, man — the man that realized the idea of 
humanity — the man, whose substance was indeed the di- 
virfe substance, but whose self-consciousness, will, thinking, 
judging, feeling, etc., were genuinely human, and subject to 
the laws of human development. But two features distin- 
guished this unique man Jesus from every other man, and 
made his development, although genuinely human, likewise 
unique. In the first place, he was sinless. Sin being not a 
constituent part of human nature, but only an accident, 
Jesus could be a true, and at the same time a sinless, man. 
Now this sinlessness alone would have secured to him a 
development of all his powers, a progress in holiness and 
knowledge of divine things, of which it may be impossible 
for us to have an idea, as history furnishes us with only one 
sinless man. But Jesus was, though really human, at no 
time merely human. The substratum of his being was 
divinity ; and such a basis secured, as we can readily under- 
stand, a development even far beyond that of a merely sin- 
less man. We hear, accordingly the boy Jesus, when twelve 
years old, speak of God in such a manner as no man has ever 
spoken of God ; while we notice at the same time develop- 
ment, progress in his knowledge, not only as to the subject- 
matter, but also as to its form. The boy speaks of God as 
his Father, but entertains the idea that it is in the temple at 
Jerusalem where he can, if not exclusively, at least better 
than anywhere else, engage in his Father’s service ; but the 
man Jesus says: “ The hour cometli when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the Father. 

The true worshippers shall worship the Father in 

spirit and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to worship 
him.” As his whole organism developed, his self-conscious- 
ness left the narrow limits of human knowledge ; it fully 
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grasped the fact of his ante-mundane state, of his physical 
relation to God, without, however, becoming fully aware 
before the resurrection of the full contents of the Logos- 
consciousness. The self-consciousness of the risen Saviour 
is in extent and contents equal with the Logos-consciousness, 
and includes all divine attributes, which had been held, as 
it were, in abeyance during the gradual expansion of the 
circumscribed self-consciousness of Jesus. In John v. 26 the 
Saviour said : “ As the Father has life in himself, so he gave 
also to the Son to have life in himself.” In John vi. 57, sub- 
sequently, he said : “ As the living Father sent me, and I live 
by the Father ; so he that eateth me, even he shall live by 
me.” In the latter of these passages the Lord declares that 
during his life on earth he was dependent on his Father for 
his life, as his disciples are dependent on the glorified Re- 
deemer for their lives. (The first passage must therefore be 
prophetic in its main features in order to be consistent with 
the second ; and the context justifies this view fully.) But 
this state of dependence, this state of being circumscribed, 
ceased with his resurrection ; the risen body had become 
the adequate bearer of the whole divinity, wherein hence- 
forth the fulness of the Godhead can and will dwell. 

To this view it is objected that it implies an impossibility. 
“ In like manner, the opinion of those who by the form of 
% God understand the divine nature and the government of 
the world cannot be admitted ; since Christ when he became 
man could not divest himself of the nature of God.” 1 
But this way of settling by our own preconceived notions 
what God can do, and what he cannot do, does not become 
the Christian mind. To pass an intelligent judgment on 
this question by a priori reasoning is altogether impos- 
sible for life. Our duty is to learn what God has done, and 
to believe it. What he has done was, of course, possible for 
him to do. Many sorts of infidels take virtually the same 
ground. The deist, c.g. rejects miracles, because by a priori 
reasoning he has come to the conclusion that a miracle is 

9 

i Adam Clarke. 
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an impossibility; the pantheist believes that personality is 
a limitation of the Infinite, and he rejects, therefore, a per- 
sonal God ; because matter and force appear uniformly united 
with each other — no force without matter, no matter 
without force, the atheist or materialist rejects a God as 
unnecessary; and as long as these disbelievers adhere to 
these their preconceived notions, it is impossible to cure 
them of their fatal delusions. Our subject belongs, of course, 
only to believers, and their highest authority is the Bible. 
By this standard every question proposed to our faith must 
ultimately be settled, and to this decision we humbly submit. 
We do not think that we have settled the Christological 
question — we have merely given our candid views, in 
order to call attention to the most important subject that 
can claim the Christian thinker’s attention. Should it be 
shown that the views advanced here are wrong, no one will 
receive the instruction more thankfully than the writer; 
should they prove in the main correct, and set any one to 
thinking, and assist him in getting a deeper insight into the 
truth, the writer will be more than amply rewarded for his 
labor. Many subjects legitimately connected with the Chris- 
tological question, as that of the Trinity, the mutual rela- 
tions of the three Persons of the Trinity, whether aseity 
must be ascribed to each of them, or to the Father alone ; 
whether the incarnation of the Logos introduced ho dishar- 
mony into the trinitarian relation and the government of 
the world, — these, and some more important subjects, wo 
can here not even touch upon, as this Article is too long 
already. God willing, we may give our views on these 
subjects at a future time ; but we bring this Article now to a 
close, with the prayer that the exalted and glorified Saviour 
may propitiously look upon and bless it. 
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ARTICLE II. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

BY SKY. B. P. B1UOYB, D.D., LATELY PROFESSOR OP HEBREW LITERATURE 
IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

No. V. 

THE CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES. 

They who in modern times refuse to acknowledge the 
credibility of the Gospel narratives as plain statements of 
fects stand, as a general rule, on the denial of the super- 
natural. The basis of all their reasoning is the assumption, 
openly or in a tacit way, that no supernatural event can 
happen, and, therefore, that no supernatural event can be 
authenticated. It is the old ground of Hume — “ that a 
miracle can never be proved so as to be the foundation of a 
system of religion,” — only set forth with more show of 
scientific demonstration. How fully Renan stands on this 
basis will be evident from the following : 

“It is an absolute rule of criticism to deny a place in 
history to narratives of miraculous circumstances; nor is 
this owing to a metaphysical system, for it is simply the 
dictation of observation. Such facts have never been really 
proved. All the pretended miracles near enough to be 
examined are referable to illusion or imposture. If a single 
miracle had ever been proved, we could not reject in a mass 
all those of ancient history ; for, adAitting that very many 
of these last were false, we might still believe that some of 
them were true. But it is not so. Discussion and examina- 
tion are fatal to miracles. Are we not, then, authorized in 
believing that those miracles which date many centuries 
back, and regarding which there are no means of forming a 
contradictory debate, are also without reality? In other 
words, miracles only exist when people believe them. The 

supernatural is but another word for faith A miracle 

never takes place before an incredulous and sceptical public, 
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the most in need of such a convincing proof. Credulity on 
the part of the witness is the essential condition of a miracle. 
There is not a solitary exception to the rule that miracles 
are never produced before those who are able or permitted 
to discuss and criticise them.” 1 

The very obvious objection to his position that, “ if it is 
impossible to prove that there ever was any instance of super- 
natural power, it is equally impossible to prove* that there 
was not,” he meets by saying f “ It is the duty of him who 
affirms a proposition to prove it; while he to whom the 
proposition is made has only to listen to the proof, and to 
decide whether it is satisfactory.” 2 But how can any proof 
be satisfactory to him who has assumed beforehand that “ it 
is an absolute rule of criticism” — the reader will please 
mark the expression, not a general rule, which may be 
modified upon sufficient evidence, but an “ absolute rule ” 
— “to deny a place in history to narratives of miraculous 
circumstances.” With him, and all who stand on his 
ground, it is a foregone conclusion that whatever is mirac- 
ulous in the Gospel narratives must be set aside as unreal. 
Then there arises, of necessity, the question in what way 
the miraculous element shall be eliminated from the evan- 
gelical narratives. Here three principles of elimination 
offer themselves. First, the assumption that the Gospel 
narratives are myths, that is, pure ideas embodied in the 
form of historic facts. They who adopt this theory do not 
deny to the several narratives of the life of Jesus a basis of 
• true history. But they hold that the writers wrought up 
^facts in themselves purely natural into a miraculous form, 
for the purpose of thus representing in a lively and poetic 
way the spiritual ideas contained in them. The miracles 
are only the symbolical dress of the ideas, and not intended 
to be received as veritable facts of history. Secondly, the 
assumption that the miracles of the Gospel narratives are 
purely subjective ; in other words, that they existed only in 

1 The Apostles, p. 37. We quote from the New York edition of 1866. 

* Ibid. p. 38. 
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the excited imagination of the early Christians; that, to 
give one example out of a multitude, “ the glory of the 
resurrection belongs to Mary of Magdala,” she having mis- 
taken a “light vision” of Jesus for his veritable person . 1 
Thirdly, the assumption that the miraculous stories of the 
Gospels are deliberate impositions. These three theories 
blend more or less with each other, like the colors of the 
rainbow. Between the second and third, especially, there 
is a strong natural affinity; fanaticism and hypocrisy being 
twin sisters. Hence it is not surprising that some writers, 
as Renan, should endeavor to ride both horses at once. 

To begin with the last assumption, that the authors of 
the Gospel narratives were deliberate deceivers, — it is 
enough to say that it wants all reasonable ground of evi- 
dence, and that the positive proof of the truthfulness of these 
men is as strong as it can be. The sincerity of the writers 
tliemselves, and of the primitive Christians who received 
their narratives as true, shines forth, like the sun in the 
firmament, from every page. Here the Saviour’s argument 
applies in its full force : 4 ‘ How can Satan cast out Satan ? 

If Satan rise up against himself, and be divided, he 

cannot stand, but hath an end.” Satan’s kingdom is one • 
of fraud and falsehood. But the life-long work of the evan- 
gelists and their associates was that of casting out of the 
human heart and the world at large ajl fraud and falsehood. 
Instead of being indifferent to truth, they inculcate its 
supreme importance in every conceivable way. They teach 
that men will be saved, not by sincerity of belief, but by 
knowing and obeying the truth. The scope of all their^ 
doctrine is to make men truthful inwardly and outwardly ; 
and what they did and suffered in its behalf is to all rea- 
sonable men a sufficient pledge of the “ simplicity and sin- 
cerity of truth ” with which they held and propagated it. 

But were they not enthusiasts, who mistook the dreams 
of their own fancy for facts ? This second hypothesis is the 
favorite one of Renan. He does not scruple, indeed, to 

1 Renan, Apostles, p. 61. 
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impugn fheir truthfulness when it suits his purpose. Of 
Luke, whose writings he takes particular pains to disparage, 
he says: “It will readily be understood that a man who 
possesses such a disposition ” — that is, as he has just 
affirmed, “ too loyal to condemn Paul, too orthodox to place 
himself outside the pale of prevalent opinion ” — “ is of all 
others the least capable of representing things as they really 
are. Historic fidelity is to him a matter of indifference ; ho 
is only anxious to edify the reader .” 1 And of Mary of 
Magdala : 

“ The female conscience, when under the influence of 
passionate love, is capable of the most extravagant illusions. 
Often it is the abettor of its own dreams. To introduce 
these kinds of incidents regarded as miraculous, deliberately 
deceives no one ; but all the world, without thinking of it, 
is induced to connive at it. Mary of Magdala had been, 
according to the parlance of the age , 6 possessed with seven 
devils.’ In all this we must consider the want of precision 
in Eastern women, from their absolute defect of education 
and the particularly slight knowledge of their sincerity .” 2 

This is but a decent way of saying that the element of 
hypocrisy mingled itself with that of enthusiasm in Mary’s 
character. Renan’s main endeavor, however, is to show 
how the crowning miracle of the Gospels, that of Christ’s 
resurrection, was but a dream of the primitive Christians, 
having no objective reality. “A man of penetration,” he 
says, “ mi^ht have announced during the Saturday that 
Jesus would arise .” 8 He does not mean, of course, that he 
0 might have announced it as a veritable reality from an in- 
telligent interpretation of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the Saviour’s own words ; but he might have 
announced it from the inability of the disciples “to ac- 
knowledge that death could have the victory over Jesus — 
over him who came to abolish the power of death.” Accord- 
ingly, the little Christian society on Sunday “ worked the 
veritable miracle; they resuscitated Jesus in their hearts 
1 The Apoetles, p. 28 * Ibid. p. 81. * Ibid. p. 57. 
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by the intense love Which they bore towards him. They 
decided that Jesus had not died .” 1 And he proceeds to tell 
exactly how this feat was accomplished. Mary, standing at 
the open sepulchre, her mind absorbed with the question 
where they had put the body, suddenly hears a light rustling 
behind her. She turns, and there is a man standing whom 
she addresses as the gardener. 

“ ‘ Oh,’ she says, ‘ if thou bast borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, that I may take him away/ For 
the only answer, she thinks that she hears herself called by 
her name : ‘ Mary ! 9 It was the voice that had so often 
thrilled her before; it was the accent of Jesus. ‘Oh, my 
master ! 9 she cries. She is about to touch him. A sort of 
instinctive movement throws her at his feet to kiss them. 
The light vision gives way, and says to her: ‘Touch me 
not/ Little by little the shadow disappears. 

“ But the miracle of love is accomplished. That which 
Cephas could not do, Mary has done ; she has been able to 
draw life, sweet and penetrating words, from the empty 
tomb. There is now no more talk of inferences to be de- 
duced or of conjectures to be framed. Mary has seen and 

heard. The resurrection has its first direct witness The 

glory of the resurrection belongs, then, to Mary of Magdala. 
After Jesus, it is Mary who has done most for the foundation 
of Christianity. The shadow created by the delicate sensi- 
bility of Magdalene wanders still on the earth. Queen and 
patroness of idealists, Magdalene knew better than any one 
how to assert her dream, and impose on every one the vision 
of her passionate soul. Her great womanly affirmation, ‘ He 
has risen/ has been the basis of the faith of humanity. 
Away, impotent reason! Apply no cold analysis to this 
chef d 9 oeuvre of idealism and of love. If wisdom refuses to 
console this poor human race, betrayed by fate, let folly 
attempt the enterprise. Where is the sage who has given to 
the world as much joy as the possessed Mary of Magdala ? ” 3 

There, reader, you have the whole process of the resurrec- 

1 Apostles, p. 26. 3 Ibid. pp. 60-62. 
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tion. It only remained that Mary of Magdala should propa- 
gate the story, which the disciples were prepared beforehand 
to believe. She is to be commended because her 44 folly,” in 
imposing on the world her dream for a reality, has done for 
“ this poor human race, betrayed by fate,” what 44 wisdom ” 

— the wisdom of reason and truth — refused to perform. 
It was a grand mistake of the Apostle Paul to affirm : 44 If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain.” 1 

But Mary was only a single person. Could a like hallu- 
cination come over two of the disciples together ? Very 
easily, according to Renan. Thus : Two of them, on their 
way to Emmaus on Sunday afternoon, are joined by a third 
person — not an apparition, but a veritable “pious man, well 
versed in the scriptures, quoting Moses and the prophets,” 

— who holds with them the conversation recorded by Luke. 2 
44 At the evening meal with the stranger, he takes bread, 
blesses it, breaks, and gives to them. This act recalls so 
visibly to their minds the gestures and tones of Jesus in 
performing the same 6ffice, that, absorbed in the thought of 
him, they forget the stranger; it is Jesus whom they see 
holding the bread, and then breaking it and offering it to 
them. These remembrances took such a hold on them that 
they scarcely perceived that their companion, anxious to 
continue his journey, had left them. And when they had 
recovered from their reverie : 4 Did we not perceive,’ they 

said, 4 something strange ? Did you not recognize him 

at the breaking of the bread ? ’ 4 Yes, up to that time our 
eyes were closed ; they were opened when he vanished.’ ” 8 

There, reader, you have the process again. This 44 pious 
man, well versed in the scriptures,” slipped out, 44 scarcely 
perceived, while the two disciples were in a reverie, saying 
one to another : 44 Is he not like the Master ? ” And the 
fact of his vanishing was to them a proof that he was the 
Master himself. Most satisfying explanation, is it not? 
Next, we have a like hallucination coming over the whole 
1 1 Cor. zv. 14. * Luke xxiv. 25 seq. 8 Apostles, pp. 66, 67. 
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company of the apostles. On that same evening of Sunday, 
when they were assembled in a room with closed doors, 

44 During a moment of silence, some slight breath passed 

over the face of the assembly At the same time that 

the breath was perceived, they fancied that they heard 
sounds. Some of them said that they had discerned the 
word shcdorn , happiness or peace. This was the ordinary 
salutation of Jesus, and the word by which he signified his 
presence. No possibility of doubt ; Jesus is present ; he is 
in the assembly. That is his cherished voice ; each one 

recognizes it Some pretended to have observed on 

his hands and his feet the mark of the nails, and on his side 
the mark of the spear which pierced him.” 1 

In a similar way the author disposes of the appearance of 
Jesua to seven of his disciples at the sea of Galilee . 2 It is 
obvious to ask : What is the use of offering evidence to one 
whose mind is thus made up beforehand to set aside all 
evidence? Has Renan a shadow of proof for the historic 
reality of his explanations ? No ; they are only baseless 
assumptions. But it is with him an 44 absolute rule of criti- 
cism to deny a place in history to narratives of miraculous 
circumstances,” and therefore they must be set aside by the 
best hypothesis that offers itself, however destitute it may 
be of any foundation. The difference between him and 
Hume is this: Hume decides that a miracle wrought in 
the interest of any new system of religion is a cheat ; and 
directs us not only to 44 rejeet the fact, but even reject it with- 
out further examination.” Renan agrees with Hume that 
such an alleged miracle is a cheat, but calls for evidence , 8 with 
the purpose of setting it aside as fast as it is offered. He 
assumes that the primitive Christians were a company of 
heated enthusiasts who mistook visions and dreams for 
realities, simply because the facts narrated are supernatural. 
For, aside from this circumstance, no proof whatever exists 
that they were visionary men, but abundant proof to the 

1 Apostles, pp. 67, 68. 8 John xxi. Apostles, p. 74 seq. 

• Apostles, pp. 87, 88. 
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contrary. Their narratives have the costume of sober reali- 
ties. They are calm, unimpassioned, and straightforward, 
without expatiating on the greatness of Christ’s character 
and works, and the wickedness of his enemies, as is the way 
of all excited enthusiasts. To show who was the calm nar- 
rator, and who is the visionary dreamer, we have only to 
place side by side one of John’s simple and circumstantial 
narratives and Renan’s account of the same transaction. 

JOHN. RENAN. 

“ They went forth and entered u On one occasion they had toiled 
into a ship immediately ; and that all the night without taking a single 
night they caught nothing. When fish. All on a sudden the nets are 
the morning was now come, Jesus filled ; this was a miracle. It seemed 
stood on the shore ; but the disciples to them that some one had told them 
knew not that it was Jesus. Then from the shore, ‘ Cast your nets to 
Jesus saith unto them, Children, have the right.’ Peter and John looked 
ye any meat ? They answered him, at each other. ‘ It is the Lord/ said 
No. And he said unto them, Cast John. Peter, who was naked, hastily 
the net on the right side of the ship, covered himself with his tunic, and 
and ye shall find. They cast, there- jumped into the sea, that he might 
fbre, and now they were not able to go and rejoin the invisible counsellor, 
draw it for the multitude of fishes. At other times Jesus came to share 
Therefore that disciple whom Jesus their simple repasts. One day, when 
loved saith unto Peter, It is the Lord, they had done fishing, they were 
Now when Simon Peter heard that surprised to find the coals Lighted, 
it was the Lord, he girt his fisher’s with a fish upon the fire and some 
coat about him (for he was naked), bread beside it. A lively recollection 
and did cast himself into the sea. And of their feasts in times past took pos- 
the other disciples came in a little session of their minds ; for the bread 
ship (for they were not far from and the fish had always been essen- 
land, but, as it were, two hundred tial characteristics of them. Jesus 
cubits), dragging the net with fishes, was in the habit of offering portions 
As soon then as they were come to land, to them. They were persuaded, 
they saw a fire of coals there, and after their meal, that Jesus was 
fish laid thereon, and bread. Jesus seated at their side, and had pre- 
saith unto them, bring of the fish sented them with these victuals, 
which ye have now caught Simon which had already become in their 
Peter went up, and drew the net to view eucharistic and holy. It was 
land full of great fishes, an hundred John and Peter, more than all the 
and fifty and three; and, for all there others, who had been favored with 
were so many, yet was not the net these intimate conversations with the 
Dtaken. Jesus saith unto them, well-beloved phantom. One day 
Come and dine. And none of the Peter, dreaming, perhaps (but why 
disciples durst ask him, Who art do I say this ? Was not their life 
thou ? knowing that it was the Lord, on these shores a perpetual dream?), 
Jesus then cometh, and taketh bread thought that he heard Jesus ask him, 
and giveth them, and fish likewise.” 1 * Lovest thou me ? * ” # etc. 

The mythical hypothesis need not long detain us ; since it 
is manifestly an invention in the interest of pure naturalism. 

1 John xxi. 8-13. 8 Apostles, pp. 74, 75. 
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The first thing that strikes us on hearing it propounded is 
its unnaturalness. Why, we ask, call these narratives 
myths ? Have they not, in all respects, the dress and ap- 
pearance of veritable history? Certainly they have; and 
men of plain, unsophisticated good sense have received them 
as such century after century. But then they record 
miraculous events, and it “ is an absolute rule of criticism ” 
— that is, rationalistic criticism — “ to deny a place in history 
to narratives of miraculous circumstances.” The mythical 
theory is accordingly propounded, because it is one way of 
eliminating from the Gospels their supernatural element. 
This is its only recommendation ; while the objections to it 
are weighty and decisive. We will specify two of them : 

It wholly fails to account for the mighty movement of 
the human mind connected with the introduction of Chris- 
tianity; the most intense and persistent which history records. 
Myths, received as myths, — and, if the primitive disciples 
to whom they were propounded did not receive them as 
myths, but as true historic narratives, then their authors 
were impostors and deceivers, — myths, we say, received as 
myths, do not turn the world upside down, as did the 
preaching of Christ and his apostles. Myths do not inspire 
the souls of men and women by tens of thousands with 
heroic zeal and courage, enabling them steadfastly to endure 
persecution, torture, and death in defence of them. If the 
facts recorded in the Gospels are realities, we have an adequate 
explanation of the intense excitement which they produced, 
and which shook not only Judea, but the whole Roman 
empire to its centre. It was not love towards the mythical 
idea of a Saviour, but towards the veritable Son of God, 
crucified and risen in deed and in truth, that made the 
primitive Christians victorious alike over inward sinful 
affection and outward persecution. It would be too much 
to affirm that a belief must be in all cases well grounded 
that it may be powerful. What we are now insisting upon 
is its reality, not its reasonableness. The followers of Mo- 
hammed believed in his divine mission and in the sensuous 

Vol. XX vn. No. 106. 6 
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paradise which he promised to all the faithful. Philosophers, 
like Socrates, may die in the interest of a pure idea. But 
historic facts alone, with the eternal verities embodied in 
them in a comprehensible form, can warm the souls and 
elicit the energies of the masses. 

Another objection to the mythical theory, as direct as it is 
fatal, is found in the position of the apostles in respect to 
our Lord’s resurrection. In writing to the Corinthians on 
this very subject Paul affirms its historic reality in the strongest 
possible terms, and to crown all adds : “ If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. 
Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God ; because we 
have testified of God that he raised up Christ : whom he 
raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not.” 1 Can any 
sane man doubt whether Paul believed in the historic reality 
of Christ’s resurrection, or whether, in this particular, he 
represented the general belief of the apostles and primitive 
churches ? But if the apostles taught the doctrine of our 
Lord’s resurrection not as a myth, but as an objective fact — 
as in truth the great objective fact of the gospel — what 
becomes of the mythical hypothesis ? It goes to its own pi Ace, 
to that “limbo of vanity” whither so many crude notions 
have already gone, or are on the way thither : 

“ Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tossed 
And fluttered into rags ; then relics, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds.” 

Thus far we have been occupied with the character of the 
Gospel narratives and their authors. We have shown that 
they are not myths but veritable histories, written by honest 
and sober-minded men. But two important questions still 
remain: Were the circumstances of these authors and their 
relations to the facts which they record such as to enable 
them to give a correct account of them? and, Were the 
facts themselves of such a nature as to admit of full authen- 
tication? 

1 1 Cor. XV. 14, 15. 
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The first of these questions, that which concerns the 
competency of these writers as witnesses to the facts recorded 
by them, lias been mainly answered in our previous Article 
establishing the genuineness of the Oospel narratives. 1 If 
the authors of our four Gospels, instead of being apostles or 
associates of apostles, had lived and written after the apostolic 
age, they would not have been worthy of our full credence. 
But the genuineness of these records having been established, 
we have a strong presumption in favor of their credibility ; 
for then the writers were in circumstances to know the 
certainty respecting the facts recorded by them. With 
regard to the apostles Matthew and John this matter need 
not be argued. Renan does indeed affirm that the Gospel 
of John “ cannot be accepted as the echo of the thought of 
Jesus.” 

“The discourses which the fourth Gospel attributes to 
Jesus already contain a germ of theology. But these dis- 
courses being in contradiction with the synoptic Gospels, 
which represent without any doubt the primitive logia , they 
should be considered as elements of apostolic history, and 
not as material for the life of Jesus.” 2 

“ It is John the evangelist, or his school, who afterwards 
sought to prove that Jesus is the Word, and who created 
from this point of view an entirely new theology, very differ- 
ent from that of the kingdom of God.” 8 

All baseless assumption ; as if the discourses of our Lord 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, which bear in a pre-eminent 
degree the marks of historic truthfulness, as we propose to 
show presently, must be regarded as “ in contradiction with 
the synoptic gospels ” 6imply because the former goes furthei 
than the latter in unfolding the divinity of our Lord’s person. 
It was in entire harmony with the character of the bosom- 
disciple, and his relations to Jesus, that be should remember 
and record those wonderful discourses of the Saviour which 
could not be so easily and naturally embodied in “the 

1 Bibliotheca Sa$ra, Vol. xxvl (1869), p* 79 seq. 

8 Life of Jesus, p. 104, note. 


8 Ibid. p. 225 
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primitive logia” as his miracles and discourses to the 
multitude. 

As to the other two evangelists, Mark and Luke, the latter 
states very fairly the position which he occupied: “It seemed 
good to me also, having accurately traced out all things ” 
(as the original signifies) “ from the beginning, to write to 
thee in order," etc . 1 Luke had in abundance the means of 
accurately tracing out all things relating to our Lord’s life 
and works ; and he tells us that he made a good use of 
these means, obtaining his information from those who 
“from the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers of 
the word." The same is true of Mark also, whose relations 
to Paul as well as Peter are well known. No man, then, 
can reasonably disparage the testimony of the four evange- 
lists on the ground that they were not in circumstances to 
know the truth respecting the facts which they record. As 
witnesses they were thoroughly competent. 

We will next turn our attention to the character of the 
facts themselves, and the circumstances connected with them. 
Here we remark at the outset that it would be superfluous 
to examine in detail all the miracles recorded in the Gospels. 
Though they all proceeded alike from the divine agency, 
they are not all alike open to human inspection. Even 
Renan concedes that “if a single miracle had ever been 
proved, we could not reject in a mass all those of ancient 
history.” 2 If, then, we find, upon caudid examination, that 
the supernatural origin of many of them is raised above all 
reasonable doubt, it is a reasonable inference that the rest 
of them had the same divine origin. We might with reason 
insist upon the miracles ascribed to our Lord within the 
sphere of inanimate nature ; such as the conversion of water 
into wine, the feeding of many thousands with a few loaves 
and fishes, and walking upon the sea. But passing by these, 
let us consider some that were performed on the persons of 
men. Palsy, dropsy, withered limbs, blindness, the want 
of hearing and speech, leprosy, confirmed lunacy — all these 

1 Luke i. 1 seq. 2 Apostles, p. 37. 
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maladies were as well known in their outward symptoms 
eighteen hundred years ago as they are to-day. Persons 
could not be afflicted with such evils for months and years 
in a corner. The neighbors must have known then, as 
certainly as neighbors do now, the particulars of such cases, 
and have been unexceptionable witnesses to their reality. 
When persons feign blindness or other infirmities, they go 
among strangers. No man can pass himself off as palsied, 
deaf and dumb, blind — especially as blind from birth — 
halt, or withered, in his own neighborhood. In all our com* 
munities we have more or less of such cases, and the reality 
of the maladies is beyond all question. Just so it was in 
the Saviour’s day. If a man had been lying for months or 
years in a palsied condition, or had a withered arm, or was 
lame or blind from birth, the fact was known, not to one or 
two persons, but to the neighbors generally, and when they 
saw him instantaneously and perfectly restored at the 
Saviour’s word, what room was there for doubt or delusion ? 
Undoubtedly a case of feigned blindness or paralysis might 
be cleverly contrived in secret, and then the pretended patient 
exhibited in carefully arranged circumstances and suddenly 
healed. We may concede also that certain affections might 
be healed through the power of excited expectation. But 
when every kind of disease throughout a whole region is in* 
stantaneously and perfectly removed at the word of one man, 
no ground is left for denying the reality of the miracles. 
Now this is precisely what the Gospel narratives record of 
our Saviour : “ And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching 
in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sicknesses, and all manner of 
diseases among the people. And his fame went throughout 
all Syria : and they brought unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; and he healed them.” 1 
“And when they were come out of the ship, straightway they 

1 Matt. ir. 23, 24. 
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knew him ; and ran through that whole region round about, 
and began to carry about in beds those that were 6ick, where 
they heard he was. And whithersoever he entered, into 
villages, or cities, or country, they laid the sick in the streets, 
and besought him that they might touch, if it were but the 
border of his garment : and as many as touched him, were 
made wColc.” 1 The immense number of our Lord’s miracles, 
their diversified character, and the fact that they were per- 
formed everywhere, as well without as with previous notice, 
very many of them too in the presence of the multitude in 
the most open and public manner — all these characteristics 
separate -them wholly from the pretended feats of some who 
in modern times lay claim to miraculous power. These 
latter have always a select circle of wonders, the exhibition 
of which is restricted to particular places. No one of them 
would venture to undertake the cure of a man born blind, 
or that had a withered limb, or that had been a paralytic for 
scores of years ; much less to heal every diseased or disabled 
person that might be brought to him. But with Jesus of 
Nazareth there was no distinction of easy and difficult, since 
to his divine power nothing was hard. 

It is with good reason that we lay special stress upon the 
fact that the Saviour performed many of his greatest miracles 
in the presence of his enemies, who had both the means and 
the will to institute a searching investigation concerning 
them, and who would have denied their reality had it been 
in their power to do so. “ A miracle,” says Renan, w never 
takes place before an incredulous and sceptical public, the 
most in need of such a convincing proof. There is not a 
solitary exception to the rule that miracles are never pro- 
duced before those who are able or permitted to discuss and 
criticise them.” 2 This is but an indirect way of saying that 
the authors of the Gospels were wilful deceivers ; for if we 
admit simply their honesty, Renan’s assertion is as far from 
the truth as it can possibly be. How was it in the case of 
the man with a withered hand, who was healed on the Sabbath 
1 Mark vi. 54-66. f Apostles, pp. 37, 38. 
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da y in the synagogue in the presence of the Pharisees, who, 
unable to deny the miracle, went out and held a council 
against Jesus how they might destroy him ? 2 or of the woman 
who had been for eighteen years bowed together and could 
in no wise lift up herself ; who was also healed in the syn- 
agogue on the Sabbath, when the ruler of the synagogue 
“ answered with indignation, because that Jesus had healed 
on the Sabbath day, and said unto the people, there are six 
days in which men ought to work : in them therefore come 
and be healed, and not on the Sabbath day ”? 2 or when 
“ the blind and the lame came to him in the temple and he 
healed them,” and the chief priests and scribes, seeing the 
wonderful things that he did, were sore displeased ? 8 Sad 
indeed is the record of the perverse opposition and calumny 
of the Jewish rulers. But even this has its bright side. It 
shows us that the Saviour’s miracles were “ produced before 
those who ” were both able and permitted “ to discuss and 
criticise them,” and that they could endure the severest 
scrutiny; that after every means which power, wealth, 
patronage, and official influence could command had been 
used for their disparagement, their divine origin still shone 
forth like the unclouded sun at noon-day. Let any one read 
attentively the ninth chapter of John’s Gospel, which records 
the investigation instituted by the Jewish rulers respecting 
the healing of a man born blind, and he must be satisfied 
that in no modern court of justice was a question of fact ever 
subjected to a severer scrutiny. And the result was that 
they could not deny the miracle, but could only say : “ Give 
God the praise ; we know that this man is a sinner.” Nico- 
demus expressed the judgment of every fair-minded man 
when he said: “Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher 
oome from God ; for no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” 4 
An independent argument of transcendent power lies in 
the character and life of Jesus of Nazareth. The portraiture 

* Matt, xii 10 aeq. * Lake xiii. 1 1 seq. 9 Matt xxi. 14, 15. 

* John iii. S, 
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drawn of him by the four evangelists verifies itself. Of this 
a modern writer has said with equal beauty and force : “ The 
character is possible to be conceived, because it was actualized 
in a living example.” 1 Of the childhood of Jesus the same 
author says : 

“If any writer, of almost any age, will undertake to 
describe, not merely a spotless, but a superhuman or celestial 
childhood, not having the reality before him, he must be 
somewhat more than human himself, if he does not pile 
together a mass of clumsy exaggerations, and draw and over- 
draw, till neither heaven nor earth can find any verisimilitude 
in the picture.” 2 

Dr. Bushnell confirms his position by pertinent illustrations 
from the Rabbinical and apocryphal ideas of a superhuman 
childhood. All that he says holds good of the Saviour’s 
manhood also. The portraiture proves the historic reality 
of the personage described. The character of Jesus is per- 
fectly original. Nothing like it was ever conceived by the 
loftiest minds of antiquity. Nothing like it has appeared 
since his day. Far be it from us to attempt a eulogy of that 
which is so high above all human excellence. The sun 
shining in his strength needs no encomiums, and so it is 
with this glorious Sun of Righteousness. What is now to be 
said is not eulogy. It is part of an argument for the reality 
of the events recorded in the Gospel history. We propose 
to consider the evangelic portraiture in three particulars — 
the perfect humanity which it exhibits in Jesus of Nazareth, 
his originality and perfection as a teacher, and the originality 
of the ways in which he manifested his divine nature ; to all 
which may well be added the manner itself of the portraiture. 

First of all, let us look at our Lord’s perfect humanity as 
presented by the evangelists. We are concerned now with 

1 Bushnell, “ Nature and the Supernatural,” p. 824. 

s Bushnell, pp. 280, 281. The whole chapter on the character of Jesus eon- 
tains a most convincing argument for the reality of the evangelic portraiture. 
Starting from the same fundamental position, that “ the character is possible to 
be conceived because it was actualized in a living example/' we propose to cany 
out the argument in several different lines of thought 
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the human element in the Saviour’s character ; but we must 
not forget that this can never be separated from the divine 
element. In him the human and the divine interpenetrate 
each other, so as to constitute together one indivisible and 
glorious whole. Jesus could not be, even in idea what he 
is as man, unless he were Qod also. And what he is as God, 
he is as God made flesh and dwelling as a man among men. 
It is the God-man which the Gospel narratives present to us. 
The true echo of u Ecce homo ” is “ Ecce Deus ” ; and of 
“Ecce Deus” is “ Ecce homo.” Nevertheless we can, for 
convenience of argument, speak now of the human, and now 
of the divine side ; although we are assured that the two 
belong inseparably and forever to one and the same Son of 
God. The perfection of our Lord, as a man, lies in the union 
in just proportion as well as in full measure, of all the qualities 
which constitute humanity ; so that the possession in perfect 
fulness of one attribute implies no deficiency in other attri- 
butes, and thus no one-sidedness of character. He has each 
and all the attributes of humanity in perfect harmony with 
each other. 

Our Lord’s tranquillity shines forth through the whole- 
course of his ministry, and manifests itself alike in things 
great and small. He performs his mightiest works as one 
conscious that divine power belongs to him of right, and that 
the exercise of it in its very highest forms is nothing new or 
strange. In connection with his most stupendous miracles 
he calmly gives directions as respecting ordinary occurrences. 
When he has fed many thousands with a few loaves and fishes, 
he says : “ Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing 
be lost.” When he has raised from the dead the daughter 
of Jairus, he commands “ that something should be given 
her to eat.” When he has called from the sepulchre one 
who had been dead four days, he directs that they should* 
“ loose him, and let him go.” Even in Gethsemane, when 
oppressed with insupportable agony, his self-possession remains 
as perfect as his submission to his Father’s will. That his 
serenity never left him for a moment during the process of 

Vol. XXVTL No. 105. 7 
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his arrest, trial, sentence, and crucifixion, is a truth which 
shines forth from the pages of the sacred narrative, like his 
own raiment on the mount of transfiguration, “ white and 
glistering.” Yet this deep composure of spirit is not that 
of stoicism or a cold temperament. It is the composure of 
an ardent soul, burning always with an intense flame of zeal 
for the glory of God and good will towards men ; of a spirit 
moved with womanly tenderness in view of human suffering. 
It unites in full measure tranquillity and fervor . 

This leads us naturally to notice the combination in our 
Lord’s character of tenderness and severity . He opened his 
ministry at Nazareth, by reading from the prophecy of Isaiah 
the portraiture of his own character : “ The spirit of the 
Lord God is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 1 For penitents 
he bad only words of kindness and comfort. Towards the 
infirmities and mistakes of his sincere disciples he was won- 
derfully forbearing. Yet this tender and compassionate 
man, who took little children in his arms and blessed them ; 
who said to the widow of Nain : Weep not, and wept himself 
at the grave of Lazarus ; this same Jesus of Nazareth could 
denounce with withering severity the scribes and Pharisees 
in the presence of all the people. He who said : “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” said also in the self-same hour : “ Thou, Caper- 
naum, which art exalted unto heaven, shall be brought down 
to hell.” 2 There are some in these modern days who write 
and preach as if the gospel were all good nature, and had 
no stern side. Such teachers strangely forget that the most 
severe denunciations of hypocrisy and wickedness contained 
in the New Testament, and the most awful descriptions of 
the future punishment of the impenitent fell from the 
Saviour’s own lips. In the tenderness of Christ, as in the 

1 Isa. lxi. 1 , 2. 8 Matt xi. 20 seq. 
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love of the gospel which he preached, there is no element 
of weakness. 

Of the Saviour’s perfect wisdom it would be superfluous 
to speak. There shines through it a superhuman clement, 
a capacity to discern at once men’s inmost thoughts. Yet, 
it is, in its manifestations, pre-eminently human ; a wisdom 
that adapts itself instantly to the circumstances in which it 
is placed, and speaks and acts accordingly. Our Lord was 
surrounded by crafty adversaries, who contrived all manner 
of plans “ how they might entangle him in his talk.” Yet 
his wisdom was never for a moment at fault. In the twink- 
ling of an eye he turned their stratagems against themselves, 
and put them to shame before the multitude. The point to 
be especially insisted on here is the union of this wisdom 
with perfect sincerity and truthfulness. Not the slightest 
trace of deceit or cunning artifice appears in his ministry 
from first to last. No stain of hypocrisy could possibly be 
fastened on his spotless character. Were a man found per- 
verse enough to make the attempt, 

“ The ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious.” 

Wisdom in the sphere of practical life takes the form of 
prudence . In our Lord’s character this quality was harmo- 
niously blended with boldness . Though he feared no man 
and shrunk from no peril, he never needlessly encountered 
opposition and danger. He was never bold for the purpose 
of making a display of boldness. Again and again he with- 
drew himself from his enemies. Not until the time had 
come that he should die for the sins of the world did he 
expose himself to their rage. Then he went boldly into 
Jerusalem at the head of his disciples. Throughout his 
ministry he perfectly exemplified his own precept : “ Be ye 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 

Our Lord described himself as “ meek and lowly in heart,” 1 

1 Matt. xi. 29. 
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and his meekness and humility shine forth with serene bright- 
ness through all his words and actions. “When he was 
reviled, he reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threatened 
not; but committed himself to him that judgeth right- 
eously.” 1 Certainly no one could have conceived beforehand 
that if a messenger from God should come making loftier 
claims than were ever advanced by man or angel, he would 
appear as one “ meek and lowly in heart.” How can one, 
he would ask, who claims not only outward power over 
nature, but inward power over the human spirit here and 
hereafter, come to men with childlike meekness and humility ? 
But in the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth the great problem 
was solved. He asserted, in a way as steadfast and persistent 
as it was calm, his absolute control over the destinies of all 
men. On the way to the grave of Lazarus he affirmed : “ I 
am the resurrection and the life ; he that believeth in me, 
though he die yet shall he live : 2 and whosoever liveth, and 
believeth in me shall never die .” 8 Yet when we read the 
account of such amazing claims, which no archangel would 
dare to lisp, we have no feeling that they were incongruous 
or presumptuous. The only possible explanation is, that this 
meek and lowly Jesus made good his claim to be the Son of 
God by what he was and by what he did. Invent such a 
blending of perfect meekness with the quiet assumption of 
all power in heaven and earth ! Away with the absurd sup- 
position ! To have been described it must have been seen 
in actual life. 

Another very conspicuous quality in our Lord’s character 
is his perfect devotion above this world . His own precept to 
his disciples: “Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,” was 
the law of his inner life. He had no treasures here below 
but the souls of men ; and these are not earthly, but heavenly 
treasures. In him “ the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life ” could find no place for a single 
moment. He kept the world always and perfectly under 

1 1 Peter ii. 23. * Gr. *&? kxo&dyp (favreu. • John xi. 25, 26. 
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his feet. Yet his heavenly mind was free from every tinge 
qf asceticism ; and this is the point that deserves special 
attention. Many attempts have been made to portray the 
idea of a perfect man. The perfect man of heathen writers 
lived and moved wholly in the sphere of worldly interests. 
He wanted, to say nothing of other defects, the element of a 
heavenly temper of mind. He had, in truth, no conception 
of the scriptural precept : “ Set your affection on things above, 
not on things on the earth.” The perfect man of the Medi- 
aeval ages, on the other hand, sought to rise above the world 
by running away from it into some desert or monastery. 
He wanted the true scriptural conception of overcoming the 
world while we stay in it, and meet its responsibilities. He 
knew no better way than to take an austere and frowning 
attitude towards all worldly enjoyments. Coarse fare, hair 
shirts, and other penances of human invention, were his way 
to “ mortify the flesh with its affections and lusts.” But 
the heavenly mind of Jesus was free from all stoicism or 
asceticism. He made no war upon the genuine passions and 
affections of humanity, but subjected them all to his higher 
spiritual nature ; in other words, to the divine law. Except 
temporarily for meditation and prayer, he never withdrew 
himself, nor encouraged his disciples to withdraw themselves, 
from the cares and temptations of active life. He fasted on 
certain emergencies, but not systematically like the scribes 
and Pharisees, nor did he enjoin systematic fasting upon his 
disciples. He lived among men, ate and drank with them, 
and made no Bhow of austerity. His heavenly mind lay not 
in the renunciation of God’s gifts, but in maintaining his 
affections constantly raised above the gifts themselves to the 
divine Giver. His heavenly mind, therefore, like all his 
other human qualities, was imitable, and is propounded to 
all for imitation. His virtues are not the virtues of a king 
on his throne, or a philosopher in his school, or a monk in 
his cell ; but of a man moving among men in the sphere of 
common life, and Ailing out common life with all the duties 
appropriate to it. They are therefore available for the imi- 
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• tation of all classes of men. We may boldly affirm that such 
a character as that of Jesus of Nazareth could never have 
been conceived of had it not actually existed. 

Looking next at our Lord’s character as a teacher , the 
first fact that strikes us is his perfect elevation above the 
errors and prejudices not only of his own age and nation, 
but of all ages and all nations. He saw intuitively and 
perfectly what God is, what man is, and what are man’s 
relations to God and to his fellow-men. He was therefore 
able to establish a religion for men, as men, that needs no 
change for any age, nation, or condition of life. Educated 
among the common people, he had no special human train- 
ing. He lived in an age of narrowness and formalism. 
The scribes and Pharisees, who sat in Moses’s seat, had 
covered up the true meaning and spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment beneath a mass of human traditions. Yet, in such 
an age, Jesus is. described to us as coming forth a perfect 
Teacher of divine truth; as sweeping away at once the 
glosses of the Jewish doctors, unfolding to the people the 
true meaning of the law and the prophets, and giving to the 
world a religion that meets the wants of all classes and con- 
ditions of men in all ages and nations ; a religion that needs 
no amendment or change, but remains from century to 
century adequate to the wants of all men, adapted to hu- 
manity as the air is to the lungs and the light to the eyes. 
Here is a mighty fact that must have some basis of reality. 
If we accept the Saviour’s own explanation, “ My doctrine is 
not mine, but his that sent me,” 1 we have an adequate 
account of it ; and no other account is possible. The primi- 
tive Christians, with their narrow Jewish prejudices — the 
unmistakable manifestations of which appear all along the 
line of the evangelic narratives — could never have con- 
ceived of such a universal religion as that described in the 
Gospels unless it had actually existed ; and it could not have 
existed without God for its Author. Gifted men may be in 
advance of their own age; that is, they may see before 

1 John vii. 16. 
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others what is the nest thing indicated by the progress of 
society. But no gifts, short of true objective inspiration, 
will lift a man at once and perfectly above all the errors and 
prejudices of the age in which he has been born and edu- 
cated into the region of absolute light and truth. All the 
work that men do is imperfect, and needs emendation at the 
hand of those who come after them. But the religion of 
Christ, when freed from human additions, and received in 
its original purity, is all that our fallen humanity needs. 
Considered as the good leaven which God has cast into the 
lump of this world, the gospel has continual progress ; 1 but, 
considered as a system of doctrines and duties revealed for 
our salvation, it can have no progress, for it is perfect. A 
religion that thus remains from age to age adapted to the 
wants of man, as man, must be from God. 

Thus far we have considered the matter of our Lord’s 
teaching. If we look to the manner , that is perfectly 
original, and has all the marks of a historic reality that 
could be described because it had been witnessed. Perhaps 
the most striking fact concerning it is that the Saviour saw 
through the world of nature and of mind at a glance, appre- 
hended it perfectly in its relations to God and man, and 
therefore had it always ready at hand to furnish him with 
illustrations and arguments — illustrations and arguments 
as simple and natural as they were profound and compre- 
hensive, and by means of which he unfolded the deepest 
truths in the plainest and most intelligible forms. Teaching 
by parables, without any false analogies, and in a way that 
interested and instructed alike the learned and the ignorant, 
this was a wonderful characteristic of his ministry. It is a 
very noticeable fact that no one of his apostles, not even the 
bosom-disciple, attempted to imitate him in this particular. 
They who heard him open his mouth in parables felt instinc- 
tively that here he was inimitable ; and they manifested 
true reverence in refraining from a work which they could 
only have travestied. The more we study our Lord’s manner 
1 Matt. xiii. 83. 
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of teaching, so fresh and varied, and ye t so like itself from 
beginning to end, so interwoven with the daily incidents and 
surroundings of his life, so full of minute, characteristic 
touches growing immediately out of present occasions, the 
more must we be satisfied that the possibility of the descrip- 
tion has for its basis the reality of the thing described. 

Let us now turn our attention to the divine side of our 
Lord’s character. On the fact that his mission was from 
God we need not dwell. If there is one trutfo asserted by 
him more fully than any other, it is this. “ The works,” 
said he, “ which the Father hath given me to finish, the 
same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father 
hath sent me.” 1 “I am not come of myself ; but he that 
sent me is true, whom ye know not. But I know him ; for 
I am from him, and he hath sent me.” a “If God were 
your Father, ye would love me ; for I proceeded forth and 
came from God ; neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” 8 
But it is not on the divine mission of Jesus that we now 
propose to dwell, but upon the manifestations which he made 
of his divine personality. We assert that those are, if pos- 
sible, more original than anything else in his history, and 
bear in themselves the impress of reality. Let us suppose 
that a company of men — and here it is a company of illit- 
erate Jews — have formed the conception of a Divine Being 
uniting Deity with humanity, and that they sit down, whether 
together or separately, to draw the portraiture. Doubtless 
they would put into his lips many direct assertions of his 
divinity, and make his life abound with stupendous miracles. 
These would constitute the staple materials of their proof. 
It is not likely that they would introduce in a pure and 
simple way incidents apparently inconsistent with his Deity. 
If they brought them in at all, it would be with a superabun- 
dance of explanations. But it is in no such crude way that 
our Saviour’s divinity manifests itself in the Gospel narra- 
tives. It is true, indeed, that in the manner of his miracles 
he makes everywhere the impression that he performs them 
1 John r. 86. 8 John yii. 28, 29. 8 John Tin. 42. 
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by virtue of a power residing in himself. In this respect 
there is a sharp contrast between his manner and that of the 
prophets before him and the apostles after him. In the case 
of these men the power, as well as the commission, came 
from God, and they were careful to impress this fact upon 
the beholders: “0 Lord, my God, I pray thee, let this 
child’s soul come into him again ” 1 ; 44 In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, rise up and walk” 2 ; 44 Eneas, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole.” 8 Yet, even here, it is worthy 
of particular notice that, when the authors of the Gospels 
introduce any incident or remark implying our Lord’s sub- 
ordination to the Father, such as his prayer at the grave of 
Lazarus, 4 or his declaration : 44 The words that I speak unto 
you I speak not of myself ; but the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works ” 6 ; or this : 44 If ye loved me, ye 
would rejoice, because I said, I go unto the Father ; for my 
Father is greater than I,” 6 they add not a word of explana- 
tion ; a convincing proof that they are not prepossessed with 
any favorite idea, but are seeking simply to tell what our 
Lord said and did. Meanwhile the divine nature of our 
Lord’s person shines forth from the Gospel narratives in 
ways as original as they are indirect, and which transcend 
all power of human invention. 

He calls Ood his Father in a peculiar and incommunicable 
sense. In the form of prayer given for the use of his dis- 
ciples, he said : 44 Our Father ” ; but he never classes him- 
self with other men in such a way that he can say 44 Our 
Father,” as one of them. His words are always 44 My 
Father,” showing that he stands alone in this relation to 
God, and is the 44 Son of God,” also, in the same peculiar 
and incommunicable sense. And the divine fulness of 
meaning that dwells in these two correlative terms. 44 ray 
Father ” and 44 the Son of God,” he himself brings out in 
his discussions with the unbelieving Jews. As the Son of 
God, he has the same nature with the Father, and, though 

1 1 Kings xvii. 21. 2 Acts iii. 6. 8 Acts ix. 34. 

4 John xi. 41, 42. 8 John xiv. 10. 8 John xiv. 28. 
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acting, as he is everywhere careful to state, under his com- 
mission and authority, the same prerogatives also. As the 
Son of God, he claims the right and power to do whatever 
the Father does, and to receive the same honor as the 
Father. His vindication of himself for exercising divine 
power on the Sabbath-day is simply this: “ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” The Jews rightly understood this 
to be an assertion of his equality with the Father ; for they 
“ sought the more to kill him, because he not only broke 
the Sabbath, but said also that God was his own Father , 1 
making himself equal with God.” To this the Saviour 
answers: “The Son can do nothing of himself” — acting 
in his own name and without the concurrence of the Father’s 
will, — “ but what he seeth the Father do ; for what things 
soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For the 
Father loveth the Son, and showeth him all things that 
himself doeth ; and he will show him greater works than 
these, that ye may marvel. For as the Father raiseth up 
the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
whom he will. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son, that all men should 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. He that 
honoreth not the Son honoreth not the Father who sent 
him.” 2 Through these wonderful words two great truths 
run side by side. The first is that Jesus does nothing of 
himself, that is, acting in his own name. He comes to men 
under the Father’s commission to do the work which the 
Father has committed to him. What this work is he knows 
with absolute certainty ; for the Father loveth the Son, and 
showeth him all things that himself doeth.” This is mani- 
festly a representation, under human modes of conception, 
of the high truth elsewhere stated, that the Son dwells from 
eternity in the Father’s bosom, and therefore knows all his 
counsels 3 — a truth on which our Lord insists very ear- 
nestly and fully, lest any one should think that his actions 
could be at variance with the will of God. The second 

1 Gr. wartpa Vkov. 8 John v. 17-23. 8 John L 1, 18 ; xvii. 5-24. 
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truth is that, though subordinate to the Father in office, he 
is equal to the Father in power and glory . He shares all 
the Father’s counsels, and does all the Father’s works — two 
things that imply omniscience and omnipotence. He is thus 
qualified to judge the world ; and the Father has accord- 
ingly committed all judgment to the Son. And because the 
Son is equal to the Father in power and glory, and has the 
destinies of all men in his hands, all men are required to 
honor the Son as they honor the Father. If these words do 
not contain an assumption of divinity, it cannot be made in 
human language. The point, however, on which we are 
now insisting, is not so much the claim of divinity, as the 
unique character of the way in which the claim is made 
good. Where, we ask, in the whole compass of human 
literature, can a passage be found more grandly original, 
and bearing more fully in every part the impress of historic 
reality ? It could be written by the evangelist, because it is 
a plain, unvarnished record of what took place in his hearing; 
but it is far above the reach of one writing from his own 
invention. 

Again : the Saviour represents himself as the Light and 
Life of all mankind. “ I am the Light of the world ; he 
that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” 1 “lam come a light into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on me should not abide in darkness.” a 
“ I am the living bread, which came down from heaven. If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever; and the 
bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” 8 “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, if a man 
keep my saying, he shall never see death.” 4 In comparison 
with what he here claims for himself, the outward work of 
giving sight to the physically blind and raising to life the 
physically dead, dwindles into nothing. Our Lord’s miracles 
were only the seals of his divine mission. But the giving 
of light and life, light and life spiritual and eternal, is the 
work itself of his mission. The resurrection of Lazarus, 

1 John riii. 12. 2 John xii. 46. 1 John vi. 51. 4 John viii. 51. 
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stupendous as was that exercise of divine power, does not 
fill us with such awe and amazement as the mighty words 
addressed to Martha on the way to the sepulchre: “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life ; he that believeth in me, though 
he die, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die .” 1 In this and other like declarations, 
he does, as it were, draw aside the veil of his humanity, and 
give us a bright glimpse of the Godhead that dwells within 
him. In his spiritual character, as the Redeemer of the 
world, he is transfigured to the eyes of our understanding, 
even as his body was transfigured to the natural eyes of the 
disciples on the holy mount Utterances like these, so calm, 
so lofty, so original, do not sound like the inventions of 
idealists. They wear the costume of heavenly realities. 
When we read them, we feel assured that the only explana- 
tion of their existence in the Gospel narratives is their his- 
toric truth. The bosom disciple could record them because 
he had heard them. 

In another kindred class of passages the Saviour asserts 
his inward dominion over the human spirit . “ Come unto 
me,” he stands and proclaims to weary, suffering humanity, 
w all ye that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 3 “ Peace I leave with you ; my peace I give unto 
you. Not as the world giveth give I unto you .” 8 The world 
gives rest and peace at the best outwardly, and too often 
only in empty words. But Jesus of Nazareth lays claim to 
, the power of giving rest and peace inwardly and directly. 
A part of this work lies in the forgiveness of sin, which he 
claims as his prerogative, because “ what things soever ” the 
Father “ doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.” Another 
part of this work lies in revealing himself inwardly to his 
disciples as an all-sufficient Saviour, and thus shedding 
abroad in their hearts “ the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding.” This he does because he has direct access 
to the inmost fountains of feeling, and can give rest and 
peace inwardly and efficaciously. Before his outward presence 
1 John xi. 25. 1 Matt. xL 28. * John xiv. 27. 
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in this world sorrow fled away. He turned into songs of 
joy the tears of the widow of Nam, by raising her son to 
life. But far more glorious is his inward presence, by which 
he says to the troubled spirit : “ Weep not,” and makes it 
victorious over all “the sufferings of this present time.” 
M These things,” said he, “ I have spoken unto you, that in 
me ye might have peace. In the world ye shall have tribu- 
lation ; but be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.” 1 
He overcomes the world, not outwardly alone, but within 
the hearts of believers ; and this is the office of Deity. The 
apostles, in the name of their Master, raised the dead to 
life. But no apostle could have ventured to say : “ In me 
ye shall have peace.” The words contain in themselves an 
assumption of divinity which is perfectly original ; and they 
verify themselves as a true historic record. 

The idea of the mutual indivelling of our Lord and his 
disciples is peculiar to the gospel. The Saviour himself 
introduced it, and from his lips it passed to the church. 
“ Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit ; for without me ” — ifiov, in a state 
of separation from me, like a branch cut off from the vine — 
“ye can do nothing.” a Here we have in all its fulness the 
idea, so perfectly original with the Saviour, of a vital union 
between himself and the soul of each believer, through which 
the latter receives strength and growth and fruitfulness in 
the Christian life. Hence comes the expression, so frequent 
in the Pauline Epistles, of being “ in Christ Jesus,” and the 
favorite form of speech used by the beloved disciple, “ dwell- 
ing in Ood, or in Christ, and he in us.” The very idea 
implies Deity. The Jews regarded Moses with the highest 
reverence ; but no one of them ever spoke, or could have 
spoken, of dwelling in Moses and having Moses dwelling in 
himself. Had any Christian disciple represented himself 

1 John xvi. 33. * John xt. 4, 5, and the context. 
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as dwelling in Paul or Peter, and the apostle in himself, 
the language would have been justly regarded as blasphe- 
mous. 

Let, now, any candid man consider these indirect, but 
efficacious, ways in which our Lord manifested his divinity, 
and other like ways that might be specified — all of them 
so original, so majestic, and so simple, and yet all of them 
so far removed from anything that could have occurred to 
one sitting down to draw from his own imagination the 
portraiture of a divine person — and he must be convinced 
that such a record as that contained in our four canonical 
Gospels was possible only because it is a simple and truthful 
record of what Jesus said and did. Plain men can give a 
straightforward account of what they have themselves wit- 
nessed or learned from eye-witnesses. But it transcends 
the genius of any man to invent such narratives of such a 
character. 

We say such narratives, for the manner of the •portraiture 
should be taken into account, as well as the picture itself. 
The Gospel narratives are marked throughout by artless 
simplicity. It is not by labored attempts to give a high 
ideal of perfect humanity in union with Deity that the evan- 
gelists have been so successful in presenting to us the won- 
drous portraiture, but by simply stating the facts in the 
sincerity of truth. Each writer goes straight forward with 
his story, never thinking for a moment of what his own 
genius is to accomplish, intent only on exhibiting to the 
world his Lord and Master as he was in his daily intercourse 
with men. The character described possesses supreme ex- 
cellence and loveliness, not through the author’s consummate 
genius, but because of his faithful adherence to historic 
truth ; and because this divine person is a living and glorious 
reality he possesses from age % to age an undying power over 
every heart that receives him. Love towards him is the 
mightiest principle on earth, for suffering, as well as for 
doing. It makes the soul of which it has taken full posses- 
sion invincible. When Jesus of Nazareth is enthroned in 
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the human heart, not all the powers of earth and hell can 
overcome it. 

Standing, now, upon the position that the Gospel narratives 
are an authentic record of facts, it follows that in the person 
and life of our Saviour we have a supernatural revelation 
from God to man, in the fullest sense of the words. That 
his origin was supernatural the Gospels teach in explicit 
terms, and that in two respects. He existed from eternity 
with the Father, before his appearance on earth in human 
nature, and his human nature was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the virgin Mary. If one admits the 
former of these propositions, it would seem as if he could 
have no interest in denying the second, which is in such 
harmony with it ; and he can deny neither, without falsifying 
the record or rejecting it as untrue. “ I came forth from 
the Father,” he says, “ and am come into the world : again, 
I leave the world, and go unto the Father ”; 1 “And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” 2 The account 
of his supernatural conception and birth is given .us by two 
of the evangelists. And because he was a divine person 
God manifest in the flesh — his supernatural power manifested 
itself wherever he went. His pre-existence with the Father 
from eternity, his incarnation through the miraculous power 
of God, and his divine works — all these cohere as parts of 
one self-consistent whole. The miraculous element is so 
wrought into the very substance of the Gospel history that 
it can never be separated from it. The Gospel is, in truth, 
a supernatural warp into which is woven a woof of human 
history. The attempt to eliminate from it the miraculous 
element is simply an attempt to take out of the web the 
entire warp without destroying it. Far more logical would 
it be to cast the web aside in its entireness. And why all 
this persistent endeavor to set aside the supernatural from 
human history ? If there is a personal God, who is before 
nature, above nature, and the free author of nature, he can, 
1 John xtL 28. * John xrii. 5. 
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if he chooses, manifest himself immediately in supernatural 
ways within the sphere of nature. And why should men 
affirm so stoutly, without the ability to prove their affirma- 
tion, that it can never be consistent with his infinite wisdom 
and goodness to do so ? If our Father in heaven cares for 
us, why should it seem to any one incredible that he may 
reveal himself to us in supernatural forms, when the end is 
our deliverance from the bondage of sin, and our preparation 
for an eternity of holiness and happiness. To deny this is 
to make nature the highest end of God — to put the world 
of God’s intelligent moral subjects under nature, instead of 
making nature their servant and minister. We do not 
assume a priori that God must have made a supernatural 
revelation to men ; but we take the Gospel narratives as 
prft>f of the fact that he has made such a revelation ; and 
we say to the philosopher of Renan’s school : How came you 
to know that miracles, in the proper sense of the word, are 
incredible? You do not know it. You only put assertion 
for proof ; and it is too much to ask us, on the strength of 
your unfounded assumption, to reject these Gospel narratives 
that come to us with all the marks of historic verities. 

Aside from the supernatural character of the events re- 
corded in the Gospels, the objections that can be urged against 
them are reduced to a very small residuum coming under 
the two heads of dogmatic and historic . Those of the first 
class relate to doctrines: those, for example, concerning 
demons and demoniacal possessions, eternal punishment, etc. 
Here the only reasonable rule is to argue from the certainty 
of the record to the truth of the doctrines, and not the reverse. 
He who first assumes that a certain doctrine cannot be true, 
and then sets himself to the work of invalidating the record 
which contains it, exalts his own finite understanding to be 
the supreme arbiter of truth, and to him an authoritative 
revelation becomes an impossibility. We have, indeed, cer- 
tain primitive intuitions which lie at the foundation of all 
knowledge ; such, for example, as the immutable obligation 
that rests on all men to be just, benevolent, and truthful. 
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There are certain moral axioms, also, which shine by their 
own light ; like the fundamental truth of theology announced 
by the apostle : “ God is light ; and in him is no darkness at 
a 11.” We are sure that no revelation from God, when prop- 
erly interpreted, can contradict .any such necessary aud 
universal conviction. But there are many weighty truths 
that lie altogether above the sphere of our finite understand- 
ings, respecting which we are dependent upon God’s judgment, 
in whatever way made manifest to us. Unless we take the 
Sadducean ground of denying the existence of all created 
spiritual being that lies beyond the apprehension of our 
material senses, and therefore say “ that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel nor spirit,” 1 we cannot, with any show 
of reason, reject the scriptural doctrine that there are myriads 
of finite intelligences invisible to our bodily eyes, yet having 
in some way access to our spirits, and power to exert upon 
them influences good or evil. Nor until we know not only 
the inmost essence of* man’s material-spiritual nature in all 
the interactions of its composite parts, but also the inmost 
essence of the nature belonging to these invisible spiritual 
beings, can fre deny that, under certain conditions of the 
human subject, bodily and mental, they may gain an over- 
mastering control of his spirit ; or, in scriptural phraseology, 
take possession of it, and bring it into a state analogous to 
that of lunacy, if not identical with it. That God should 
allow to these impure spirits such liberty is a mystery. But 
it has its parallel in what we see among men, where the 
wicked deceive and corrupt the ignorant and unwary. 
Doubtless God is infinitely wise, powerful, and good. Yet 
under his administration of human affairs, wicked men are 
allowed great power and scope, at least for a season. The 
expostulation of the Psalmist : “ Lord, how long shall the 
wicked, how long shall the wicked triumph ? How long shall 
they utter and speak hard things, and all the workers of 
iniquity boast themselves ? They break in pieces thy people, 
O Lord, and afflict thine heritage. They slay the widow and 

1 Acts xxiii. 8. 
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the stranger, and murder the fatherless ,” 1 has not become 
obsolete in this world, nor even in some parts of these United 
States. Why deny the extension of the same broad principle 
of liberty to the world of unseen intelligences ? An endless 
development awaits God’s moral government. Its issues run 
on into eternity, and it will require eternity that we finite 
beings may intelligibly comprehend them. 

These suggestions are pre-eminently applicable to the 
doctrine of endless rewards and penalties. When we read 
the awful declaration : “ These shall go away into eternal 
punishment, but the righteous into eternal life ,” 2 we find it 
exceedingly difficult for us to think of anything but the woe 
of the lost spirit down the long line of eternity. The infinite 
interests of God’s moral government are so above our com- 
prehension that we practically lose sight of them. But God, 
who dwells in eternity, and comprehends eternity, and has 
established his moral government for eternity, understands 
what are the right principles for such -an everlasting govern- 
ment — a government, let it be remembered over free re- 
sponsible beings ; and he will administer this moral govern- 
ment in accordance with these principles, e^en though it 
should involve the endless sinfulness and misery of some. 
We invert the right process of judgment, when we decide 
beforehand that God cannot sentence the wicked to endless 
punishment, and then set ourselves at work to eliminate this 
doctrine from the New Testament. The only reasonable 
mode of procedure is to inquire what Christ and his apostles 
taught on this momentous question. 

The historic objections alleged against the Gospel narratives 
rest largely on false assumptions respecting their true char- 
acter. If each of them professed to give a full history of 
our Lord’s life and works arranged in chronological order, 
we might with more show of reason array them against each 
other. But now that each of the evangelists has given us 

1 Psalm xdv. 3-5. 

* Gr. els K6\cuny cudvtov and els M* al&viav, Matt. xxv. 46. The two ex- 
* pressions are the exact counterparts of each other in form as well as in meaning. 
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only a selection from the incidents of the Saviour’s life and 
teachings, often without regard — certainly without strict 
regard — to the chronological order of events, they cannot be 
reasonably held responsible for a work which they never 
attempted. How far circumstantial variations are admissible 
in narratives of the same transaction is a question intimately 
connected with that of inspiration, and which will, therefore, 
be discussed in another place. At present we stand not on 
the ground of the inspiration of the record, but simply on 
that of the credibility of the evangelic narratives, judging 
them as we do any other writings. Viewing them from this 
position we find in them no discrepancies that affect a single 
doctrine or duty of Christiauty. The disagreements, whether 
real or alleged, relate, not to the substance of the things 
recorded, but to incidental matters, such as the time and 
order of the events, the accompanying circumstances, etc. 
Had we all the missing links of the evangelic history, we 
might be able to reconcile these differences. But without 
them it is, in some cases at least, impossible. Nor is it 
necessary ; since, where different writers record the same 
transactions, substantial agreement with diversity in respect 
to details is everywhere the characteristic mark of authentic 
history. 

9 

We propose to devote another Article to the consideration 
of the Sequel to the Gospel Narratives ; that is, to the writings 
which naturally grew out of the facts recorded in them. The 
way will then be prepared to discuss the momentous question 
of the Inspiration of the Record. 
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ARTICLE III. 

THE HUMAN INTELLECT 

BT BBT. JOHN BUS COM, PBOFE88OB IK WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

It is pleasant that an able work on a difficult theme should 
meet with an appreciative reception. This satisfaction is 
granted us in the cordial way in which the labors of Professor 
Porter have been recognized. The reviews seen by us have 
abounded with praise, and professed a sincere admiration 
for the success achieved. We trust that what we have to 
say will be regarded as no exception to this general feeling, 
though we shall devote most of our space to a criticism of 
spine of the views presented in the work, which we honor 
for its clear, faithful, comprehensive thought. We choose 
this method as more called for, and more instructive, than 
one of laudation, however well deserved. 

The first merit of the book is its practical, inductive form 
of inquiry. The analysis and deductive reasoning are con- 
stantly guided and corrected by the facts of mind sought by 
the author in consciousness, and further revealed by language 
and the actions of men. A second great merit is its com- 
prehensive, historic method. The historic element is very 
important and very prominent. We see how opinion has 
swayed to the one side or to the other, and the relation of 
the view of the author to previous views. This is perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of the work. Not least among 
its excellences should be placed its thorough and hearty 
rejection of every form of materialism. These qualities, with 
the elaborate and independent discussion given to the subject 
in its many bearings, make it a very note-worthy book, 
attracting at once the attention of every one interested in 
metaphysics. 

1 The Human Intellect ; with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Hu- 
* man Soul. By Prof. Noah Porter, DJ)., of Tale College. I rol. Svo. New 
York. 1869. 
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Over against these great excellences, we should put, as 
passing blemishes, an occasional prolixity of discussion ; as, 
for instance, a chapter of ten pages devoted to the question : 
Is the soul active in sense-perception ? or one of eighteen 
pages on the products of sense-perception. Yet even these 
are in keeping with the slow, thorough movement of the 
author. There are also occasional statements, the truth of 
which is by no means obvious. The following are examples. 
Having spoken of sensation and perception, he says: “Certain 
other mental states, far more numerous, are attended by no 
affections of the body whatever ” (p. 25). I suppose the proof, 
if not absolute, is sufficient to establish a destruction of brain- 
tissue in connection with all thought. He affirms : “ The 
brute is not self-conscious under the most favorable circum- 
stances, nor can he become so as the result of any develop- 
ment whatever” (p. 102). The difficulty here seems to be, 
as the context serves to show, in the peculiar meaning at- 
tached to the word selfoonscioiis. In no ordinary signification 
of the word is the assertion true, nor ought it to be true in 
any use of it. Perception and sensation as simple, single 
acts should not be regarded as different in kind, wherever 
they occur, whether in man or the brute - ; and consciousness 
is their inseparable condition. Again he says (p. 292) : “ It 
[the mind] cannot think of any object which the phantasy 
does not bring within its field of vision.” This is true only 
of phenomenal, not of unphenomenal, being ; and to press 
the statement closely would be to exclude all intuitive ideas. 

We prefer to pass all minor points of commendation and 
criticism, and employ our entire space on leading topics. 
The first of these is consciousness. 

Our author lays it down in clear and explicit statement, 
that consciousness is a power of mind. This we regard 
as erroneous and very confusing. Consciousness is not a 
distinct act or power of mind, for two unmistakable reasons. 
If it were such an act, it would require a second act for its 
own apprehension ; or if not, if the first act of conscious- 
ness is directly, immediately known to the mind, as its own 
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act, so may every act of the mind be, whether it be one of 
perception, inference, or memory ; and the alleged com- 
plementary act of consciousness is superfluous. Either the 
mind uniformly knows what it itself does and suffers, or it 
remains unexplained how it knows through another movement 
of its own, called an act of consciousness, itself open to the 
same difficulties which have attended on every previous 
effort. A second equally fatal objection is found in the fact, 
that no power or capacity of mind can retain its essential 
substance and character without the element or condition of 
consciousness. Knowledge, feeling, volition, all and equally 
disappear, except as consciousness is the stamina, the char- 
acteristic, of them. That, therefore, which is the substance 
of every power cannot be made a separate power, and any 
thing be left, out of which to construct the several faculties. 
Hamilton so far is wiser in making consciousness the generic 
sum of the intellectual powers. No one, however, can have 
read his Lectures carefully, with the attention directed to this 
point, without observing the confusion occasioned by the 
mixed and double meaning which he has attached to this 
word. The whole •drift of use is such as to require con- 
sciousness to include in its meaning the knowledge which 
the mind has of its own states. To this Hamilton furtively 
adds the knowledge which the mind attains through each 
of its faculties, and then plays backward and forward between 
the broader and the more restricted signification, as if we 
could take the same appeal to consciousness in the one sense 
as in the other. Consciousness, as the mind’s knowledge of 
the states immediately present to it, is never disputed by 
any one, indeed cannot be doubted ; whereas the products 
of our several faculties are frequently distrusted by all of 
us. Hamilton at times recognizes this fact, but immediately 
forgets it, and takes a bold appeal to consciousness against 
his adversary, when the point in debate is one of analysis 
and reasoning. 

It is of the last importance for clearness and steadiness 
of conception, that we confine the word to the momentary 
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knowledge which the mind has of its own states and acts ; 
and that we see this knowledge to be incident to, a necessary 
feature of, every mental phenomenon, requiring no second 
faculty or activity for its explanation. Every act of mind, 
because it is an act of mind, is known to the mind whose it 
is ; without this it would cease to be mental. Consciousness 
is the common characteristic, or condition, or field, or quality 
of certain phenomena, for this reason, and no other, called 
mental. The singleness of the state or act is not in the least 
degree lost by its being a conscious state or act. The double- 
ness is one of relation and not of being ; and the notion that 
consciousness is a faculty has arisen largely from the awk- 
wardness and deficiencies of language. We are compelled 
to say, I know that 1 know, I know that I feel, the mind 
knows its own states ; and hence the obvious inference, this 
knowledge is the product of a faculty. Our author having 
recognized consciousness as a distinct power, begins im- 
mediately to fall into the confusion incident thereto, and to 
assign it an office broader than can with any fitness or clear- 
ness be covered by the word. Regard consciousness as the 
intuitive, regulative idea, the inseparable condition, of mental 
phenomena, and the danger is effectually avoided. Let us 
glance at the fortunes of our author in the handling of his 
new central faculty. 

He first denies it to the brute ; a thing impossible in its 
limited, appropriate signification. He confines it to the 
intellect, thus putting an intellectual act at the core and 
centre of every feeling and volition, and thus marring the 
distinction between the three forms of activity. He goes so 
far in one passage as to exclude from consciousness the exact 
thing to be designated by it. 44 By consciousness is under- 
stood the distinct apprehension of the psychical states, as 
the states of the individual ego , and not that fleeting knowl- 
edge of them which is essential to any intellectual activity ” 
(p. 337). Pray what is that 44 fleeting knowledge,” if not 
consciousness? and what need have we to designate 44 dis- 
tinct apprehension,” or consideration as consciousness, since 
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it is an activity of the thinking or judging faculty ? Again 
he says (p. 63) of “ physiological or psycho-physical opera- 
tions which condition sense-perception,” and which “ may 
be entirely removed from consciousness,” that “ they are all 
properly psychical acts.” That is, consciousness is not the 
sole condition of psychical or mental acts ; that is, again, we 
are to look elsewhere, in the brain or body, for some of the 
phenomena of the soul. Let me say in fairness, that Professor 
Porter has avoided in his large work, with remarkable care 
and steadiness, any implications confounding mental and 
physical phenomena ; but his idea of consciousness has 
admitted the above statement. It has also allowed him, in 
one instance at least, to argue deductively phenomena into 
consciousness, instead of holding patiently to the inductive 
inquiry : What is there ? This, however, he does more rarely 
than most metaphysicians. The passage occurs in the ex- 
planation of a fact arising under the law of association : A is 
followed in the mind by F, and the question is presented : 
How has it come to appear without the intervening connec- 
tions B, C, D, and E ? Professor Porter infers from the fact 
that we can in some cases recall the intervening objects, that 
these “ objects might have been, nay, that they actually 
were, present to the consciousness, though they seemed not 
to have been ” (p. 289). It seems, then, that consciousness 
may in some instances be told what is present to it, and 
needs not always to be inquired of concerning its facts. 

Another grave error into which Professor Porter is led by 
his view of consciousness as an act of mind, making its own 
states objects of contemplation, appears in his division of this 
power into two, the natural and the reflective consciousness. 
As we do make the phenomena of mind the objects of thought 
in. reflection, this use of our powers inevitably allied itself 
to that faculty just recognized as consciousness. How, then, 
is it? In reflection, in philosophy, in an act of thought 
directed toward the facts of mind, is there no natural con- 
sciousness ? or do we have thought and reflective conscious- 
ness and natural consciousness ? or do we have thought and 
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reflective consciousness as one, and these revealed to the 
mind by natural consciousness ? Here is an occasion for 
complete confusion. Let the reflective act, the act of judg- 
ment, not in the least altered by its object, be all ; and be 
known to the mind inevitably as its own, in its very putting 
forth, and everything is plain ; but the division disappears. 
Philosophical thought is not different from other thought in 
its condition, consciousness. 

We must consider a further difficulty of this view in con- 
nection with perception, our second general point of criticism. 
Consciousness and perception are so blended in their treat- 
ment, as to make it necessary to consider them together. 
We first present the view of the author, as found compactly 
gathered up here and there. “ The soul, in its single act, 
discerns two objects — its own condition and some material 
reality. One of these is subjective, and hence is called a 
subject-object ; the other is objective, and is denominated an 
objecLobject ” (p. 127). He affirms that the now-ego, directly 
perceived by the mind, is “ the bodily organism itself, or 
rather that part of the sensorium which is excited to action ” 
(p. 132)# “ In original perception, the object directly appre- 
hended is the sensorium as excited to some definite action ” 
(p. 220). Let us now add to this view of perception and 
sensation the author’s view of the action of consciousness in 
the same connection. “ Every state or condition of the 
spirit is in its real nature, and must be actually known by 

the soul, to be complex, even in its extreme simplicity 

The elements are, the identical ego , either agent or patient, 
according as the case may be ; the object with respect to 
which it acts or suffers ; and the present state or action in 

which it exists or acts The soul, in consciousness, is 

directly cognizant of all these elements as entering into every 
one of its states” (p. 91). Emphasis is to be laid on the 
word cftrectfy, for Professor Porter would carefully exclude 
reflection or judgment as a means of reaching these first 
truths. This theory, essentially that of Hamilton, though 
more tenable in the part assigned to consciousness, has 
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the support of great names, and seems to us greatly to need 
them. 

Let us look at it first in connection with consciousness. 
Consciousness as an activity of mind, makes the mind itself 
its direct object, and recognizes it intuitively. This is a 
result entirely distinct from that by which the act, in which 
the mind is at the moment engaged, is known to it. In 
addition to this necessary and incidental knowledge, which 
fittingly covers all that should be expressed by consciousness, 
the mind improves the opportunity to take a direct look at 
itself, and thus the ego sees the ego , and pronounces it to be 
no sham. For our part, we do not understand, why this pure 
intuitive act need wait as an occasion an act of perception, 
or any other act of mind. If the mind can intuitively see, 
know itself, it is not plain why it must abide opportunities, 
catch itself, as it were, in a sensation, and then gaze. How 
many activities of consciousness are there, according to 
this view, attendant on perception ? Hardly less than three ; 
one disclosing the perceptive act; a second intuitively be- 
holding the ego; and a third revealing this intuitive, distinct 
act. Of what nature is this intuitive act of consciousness ? 
We have two classes of intuitive faculties : those which dis- 
close phenomenal being, as the senses, and what for con- 
venience of expression merely is called an inner sense, con- 
sciousness; and the reason, yielding ideas, notions, not phe- 
nomenal being. To which of these classes does consciousness, 
in the action above assigned it, belong ? Certainly not to the 
first, for the ego , as the egro, has no phenomenal being or form. 
But if we say, that it is an idea of the ego which is furnished 
us by consciousness, then we have confounded its office with 
that of the reason. What does this intuitive action yield ? If 
phenomena, then these are not the ego ; if an idea, then its 
office is that of the reason, and the reality of that idea of the 
ego , remains to be established. Put over against this view a 
simpler, plainer analysis : A perception becomes to the mind, 
under the notiou of causation, an occasion of a judgment, 
declaring the existence or reality of the ego whose it is. 
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Cany this analysis to our own experience for decision. Is 
it not possible to discriminate a taste, merely as a taste, and, 
checking all tendency to reason or analyze or infer, to over- 
look the ego wholly ? Let the mind begin to move in judg- 
ment or thought, and do we not then infer or conclude, to 
our own being as the seat of the sensation, though the judg- 
ment is made inconspicuous by its rapidity and ease ? The 
knowledge of the ego is thus neither ideal nor phenomenal, 
but inferential, and, aside from consciousness, three powers 
of mind are involved ; a perceptive activity as an occasion, a 
notion of cause or source as ground of an inference, and the 
inference or judgment itself. These flash before the mind, 
in the ease and rapidity of performance, as one act. 

Let us now look at this view as regards a knowledge of 
the non-ego . There has been a strong effort among later 
metaphysicians, especially of the Scotch school, to establish 
the doctrine of a direct perception of the external world. 
This has been done in the interest of belief, of an establish- 
ment of the valid being of matter; and also because this 
view has been thought to express more directly the common 
convictions of men. For the first purpose, we have no occasion 
for this doctrine ; nor yet for the second, if we rightly con- 
sider what the general opinion expresses. It is this, that 
we do know by means of the complex, unanalyzed act of 
perception, the external object. Direct and acquired percep- 
tion, perception proper and the judgments locked up in it by 
experience, are not distinguished by the common mind, and 
therefore, it simply affirms that the undivided process, per- 
ception, yields an assurance of the existence of an external 
world. Indeed, if this sentiment is to be pushed further, as 
testimony to a direct, simple perception of a non-ego , that 
non-ego must be the outside object, not the sensorium, or 
any part of it. That it cannot be the external thing presented 
to the sense is sufficiently shown in our author’s admirable 
chapter on acquired sense-perceptions. Why he should not 
have allowed the argument here initiated to sweep the whole 
ground is difficult to understand. This he does not, but 
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withdraws the non-ego from the external world into the 
sensorium itself, and there affirms it to bo a direct object of 
perception. The first line of defense yielded, he retires on 
the second, even more untenable than the former. Who of 
learned or unlearned men thinks that he has a direct 
knowledge of “ the trinal extension of the sensorium.” 
Certainly this idea is the farthest possible from the common 
mind. Indeed, who of us with all our indirect, acquired 
knowledge would wish to be set to the task of defining the 
exact limits of the sensorium, that is, the portion of the 
nervous system which is directly and exclusivel/ the 
seat of our several perceptions and sensations ? Does the 
sensorium, for example, include, as regards sight, the retina 
of the eye ? If it does, would Professor Porter venture to 
say, that we have in perception a direct apprehension of that 
retina, that the eye sees itself? Will he affirm that the nose 
smells itself, the tongue tastes itself? Or if these remote 
expansions of the nerves are not portions of the sensorium, 
what are its bounds, and what the proof that within those 
bounds the mind is directly cognizant of it ? If it be strange 
that the mind should in consciousness see itself, it is not less 
strange that the perceptive organ should know itself. Indeed 
this seems so impossible a view, that we can hardly believe 
that Professor Porter quite intends it, and are ready to imagine 
that the mind in some way is thought to know, not in per- 
ception but aside from perception, the organ or organs used. 
But this, again, would involve new and impossible powers to 
be ascribed to consciousness. 

Let the argument from acquired perceptions have its full, 
unrestrained force, and we shall ascribe our knowledge of 
the senses, their location and appertainings, and their con- 
nection with the brain, to experience ; precisely as our author 
refers to it the position, form, valid being of objects in the 
external world. This further conclusion follows at once, if 
wo come to a knowledge of our bodies from the outside, 
instead of from within ; if they are made objects of the senses, 
and thus, through them, reported to the mind. If this is 
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not so, and we know directly the sensorium in its “ trinal 
extension,” the reproach brought against metaphysicians, 
that many of them “ have never seen a brain,” falls to the 
ground, since they should understand it much more perfectly 
than the physiologist, looking at it, as they are asserted to 
do, directly, from within, in active play as a sensitive 
organ. 

Take the true doctrine, which Professor Porter does so much 
in enabling us to establish, that the sensation and perception 
are purely subjective, and, by the notion of causation and 
the many judgments of a protracted experience, are made 
the mediums and conditions of a complete knowledge of 
the external world, and our system becomes consistent and 
simple. Rid of many difficulties, it is burdened with none 
which does not equally rest on the half-way view above given. 
If the notion of causation and the judgments which it con- 
ditions are valid, then have we a correct and sufficient 
knowledge of material existence; and a like trust in our 
faculties is involved in direct perception. I may as well go 
to one faculty as to another for a conclusion ; if I find it in 
any, its authority is the same. How matter and mind com- 
municate, the one inducing a state or action in the other, 
is an unsolved difficulty, common to all alike. 

The manifold and inextricable judgments involved in all 
our sensations and perceptions are well stated and illustrated 
in the chapter referred to, and we cannot pause to restate or 
to enlarge the proof. If a man can refer sensations to his 
hand when the arm has been removed ; if ho can look into a 
mirror and mistake all its objects for real existences ; if he 
can project muscae volitantes into the space before him, and 
then strive to brush them away ; if he can take the merest 
points of coloring matter on a smooth surface, and instantly 
create a landscape out of them, with many square miles of 
surface ; if he can thus constantly expand the double, inverted, 
miniature representations of the retina, it is plain that the 
constructive judgment is the chief element in the actual 
products of perception, and that its inferences may as wisely 
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be searched for the existence of matter, as for its locality, 
form, and relations. 

The next point we wish to consider is that of association 
of ideas. Here we gladly accord with the general drift of the 
work before us, and have only to criticise it as not quite 
complete in perfecting its own view. Professor Porter rejects 
the notion of cohesive thoughts, adhesive ideas, inseparable 
sentiments, and thus helps to sweep away those material 
images, and that unmeaning mechanism, with which the 
materialist displaces the powers of the mind, and interlocks 
its phenomena in a ceaseless, causal flow. This resolution 
of facts into an orderly continuity, into a necessary, inherent 
proclivity of movement called progress or evolution, to the 
oversight of the forces and purposes by which this is secured, 
is the common fallacy of materialism, and imparts much of 
their deceptive force to the First Principles of Herbert Spenser. 
As long as we allow the imagery of the material world, not 
merely to illustrate, but to express and expound, the facts 
of mind, we shall have in it a refuge of materialism. Feel- 
ings do not, by repetition, root into the mind, nor are thoughts 
attached one to another ; we are to look elsewhere for the 
forces which maintain the laws of association. Professor Porter, 
though rejecting in the main the view now censured retains 
some traces of it in his own explanations. His italicised 
statement of the principle of association is this : “ It is to be 
found in the comprehensive general fact or law, that the mind 
tends to act again more readily in a manner or form which is 
similar to any in which it has acted before , in any defined 
exertion of its energy ” (p. 282 ). He proceeds later to say : 
“ The law of association rests upon the same original prin- 
ciple which explains the law of habit, one object suggests 
another, because one mental state which is similar in part 
to another tends to be like it in every particular.” Here 
again there is an introduction of tendencies, and the simple 
powers of the mind are not kept steadily in the foreground 
of the explanation. Habit is conditioned on physical relations, 
and has little power of illustration or exposition in this con- 
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nection. Habit, as in evil habits, is the result of permanent 
states of body occasioned by indulgence. Habit, as in the 
acquisition of skill, owes its influence to a certain automatic 
interaction of nerves and muscles, secured by repetition. 
Neither of these forms of habit cast light, we imagine, on the 
connections of associations. These we would refer to the 
powers of the mind, with the ultimate, additional fact that 
these powers increase or grow. 

The laws of association are chiefly due to memory. These 
do not explain memory; memory, as a simple, primitive 
power, explains them. Memory is an orderly, rational faculty, 
integral with the mind, and conforming to the connections 
or relations which the reason assigns to all its activities. 
The notions of space and time and causation and resemblance 
are efficient in memory and imagination, because they are 
inwrought in all the faculties, making them to be the faculties 
of a rational mind, that is, one intuitively grasping these 
relations. What the mind has observed under these con- 
nections, the memory recalls under them ; and events return 
as the mind first received them, the memory being the 
efficient force, while its orderly action is due to the rational 
element present in all that the intellect does. Time and 
space, cause and resemblance, owe their efficiency, not to 
any connection in things themselves, but to the use which 
the mind makes, and must, by its rational constitution, 
make, of these conditions of being. Another force, produc- 
tive of the so-called laws of association, is the logical faculty. 
This necessarily marks out for itself lines of action, directs 
attention and effort into them, and thus impresses on the 
trains of thought an order or dependence. It cannot be 
otherwise if the mind pursues a purpose, than that it should 
sort objects, and unite activities, in reference to it. The 
desires, also, have the same power in determining the order 
of ideas. In idle revery the images come and go as these 
make way for them. Their general character is decided by 
the state of feeling, while their precise form is fixed by past 
experience and the resources of the fancy. 
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The laws of association, as they are often urged, are not 
merely sand-ropes, facts cunningly arranged ; they are also 
fitted, ^tnd designed, to cover up and disguise the real efficient 
powers of the mind. This notion of them belongs fitly 
enough to a philosophy that is anxious to resolve all depen- 
dence into one of order, but should be sedulously shunned 
by those who hold to the independent power of the mind, 
and to the regulative force of its intuitive ideas. 

Professor Porter divides the faculties into those of presen- 
tation, representation, thought, and intuition. The second 
of these is again divided into memory, phantasy, and imagin- 
ation. As a verbal criticism, barely worth the making, we 
would express a doubt as to the fitness of speaking of the 
representative power, and subsequently dividing it into three 
powers. In a philosophical treatise, it would seem well to limit 
the word “ power ” to those single forms of activity, yielded 
in final analysis. We should also doubt the wisdom of a 
division which separates phantasy and imagination, and so 
closely unites memory and imagination. The first two seem 
to be the same power in different forms of activity. The 
imaging act itself is not altered in character by the fact that 
it now plays off its fancies at the beck of indolent desires, 
and anon, in the service of creative art, gives proportion and 
power to its presentations. The last two, on the other hand, 
should be regarded as wholy distinct. The imagination is 
indeed constantly at work under the guidance of the memory, 
but this does not identify the two activities. It is a simple, 
peculiar power, that by which we recognize the past in the 
present conceptions of the mind. This difference of the two 
powers shows itself clearly in the fact that each can act 
without the other. Imagination subserves the artist a pur- 
pose above and beyond recollection. Independent and original 
combinations are open to him ; independent, save only in the 
symbols employed. Memory, on the contrary, recalls abstract 
ideas and words, often accompanied with no sensibfe imagery. 
One may repeat a list of prepositions, or a metaphysical 
discussion turning chiefly on general terms, and fasten the 
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thought with little or no movement of the imagination, we 
doubt, on the whole, whether Hamilton or Professor Porter 
has improved on the old division of memory and imagination. 
We must commend in passing the chapter on phant&sy, as 
one especially full and interesting. 

We now pass to the third great division, that of thought ; 
we shall here offer but few criticisms. The comprehensive, 
elaborate chapter on concepts is especially worthy of attention. 
The points of difference and doubt, which we wish concisely 
to present in this division, relate, first, to the definition of 
thought, its office ; and, second, to the distinction between 
inductive and deductive reasoning. Our author’s definition 
of thinking we give in his own words. It is found on the 
three hundred and seventy-fifth page : “ To know by thinking, 
is to unite individual objects by means of generalization, 
classification, rational explanation, and orderly arrangement ; 
thoughtrknowledge, is that knowledge which is gained by 
the formation and application of general conceptions.” 

We know not exactly what importance or significance Pro- 
fessor Porter attached to the words, “ rational explanation ” ; 
but we judge from subsequent illustrations of the definition, 
that they play no prominent part, but are expounded by the 
words employed with them. This definition, then, seems to 
resolve the office of the understanding or €t thought-process,” 
into one of classification. This view is strenuously urged by 
Herbert Spenser, and receives, at least, too much aid from 
the above statement of functions. We believe the true and 
precise view of the understanding to be, that it unites in 
judgments the phenomenal matter of perception and con- 
sciousness, under the appropriate regulative ideas. Classi- 
fication thus ceases to be the sole function of the judgment, 
and is only its very frequent service. When I say, the apple 
is, I do not classify the apple ; but bring to a phenomenon 
the notion of existence, for its explanation or apprehension. 
When I say, the apple is a Baldwin, I classify it; but this 
act also is performed under the light of an intuitive idea — 
that of resemblance. Now if every product of thought thus 
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deals with two elements, derived from two distinct sources, 
two extremes of our nature, weaving them into one result, 
this fact would seem to constitute the true, inclusive state* 
ment of its function. The fact we believe to be, that every 
judgment pertains to phenomena, united or explained to 
the mind by regulative ideas, which define their conditions 
or relations. This becomes, therefore, a more philosophical 
and inclusive statement of thought-knowledge, than that it 
is the result of classification and its adjunct processes. 

The second point calling for remark is the very vexed one 
of inductive and deductive reasoning. Professor Porter 
makes the two to rest, in final analyses, on one basis. In 
this we believe him to be mistaken. We gather from various 
quarters a few sentences which concisely express the author’s 
view. Those who wish its complete exposition and defence, 
will find it in the work itself, spread through many pages. 
w The analysis already given of the deductive process has 
shown that it rests primarily upon the relation of reason to 
conclusion, which in its turn rests upon the relation of cause 
to effect” (p. 512). “When we say, all magnets attract 
iron ; this is a magnet; therefore it attracts iron; the word 
#i all ” suggests or indicates that there is some reason founded 
on the nature or properties of the magnet, which forces us 
to believe that this particular magnet will do the same. 
The relation of tchole to a part is stated as a fact, but the 
fact indicates a reason , and it is upon this last relation that 
the necessity and convincing force of the deduction always 
turns” (p. 449). Speaking of geometrical reasoning he 
says : “ The nature of space, or of bodies existing in space, 
is the actual reason that the mind accepts the conclusion. 
The geometrical construction has a quasi causal efficiency, 
the effect or consequence of which cannot be set aside” 
(p. 453). “ The purely logical properties or relations are as 
truly causes of the object known in the conclusion, as are 
physical causes and mathematical relations ” (p. 464). 

This view refers inductive and deductive reasoning alike 
for their final authority to one act or link of thought, that 
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of causation. We object to it, as confounding two distinct 
movements of thought, and giving an explanation applicable 
to but one of them. The inductive and deductive processes 
are radically different, and spring respectively from the 
forms of knowledge due to observation and intuition. The 
conclusions of induction are not absolute, are not demon- 
strative; those of deduction are, at least in their relation 
to their premises. These granted, and also the correctness 
of the form of statement, and the conclusion is inevitable. 
In the inductive argument, the same is not true. By as 
much as the conclusion transcends the premises, does it fall 
short of perfect certainty of demonstration. Much confusion 
on this subject has been occasioned by Hamilton. He denies 
that to be argument — at least, proof within the province 
of logic — which all look upon as such ; and treats as 
argument much which is merely a formal statement of pre- 
vious knowledge. His logic thus becomes a science of forms 
of expression, rather than of proof. If argument is the 
reaching of new conclusions, either positive or probable, 
from accepted premises, — and if we make our definition 
more narrow than this, we merely push aside for a moment 
that which our practical wants will soon compel us to restore 
to attention, — then much that is accepted in logic under the 
forms of the syllogism is not argument, and much that is 
often excluded is argument. Under this definition, argu- 
ments drop into two classes — those in which the conclusion 
is probable, and those in which it is demonstrative ; or in- 
ductive and deductive reasoning. 

Inductive reasoning pertains to things, facts, and proceeds 
on the ground of resemblance. From an agreement in certain 
particulars, we infer an agreement in some further particular 
which we have found uniformly associated therewith. This 
proof can never be demonstrative, as the observed qualities 
are not seen necessarily to involve the alleged quality ; but 
only, in the light of experience, render its presence probable. 
The conviction which attends this form of proof may rightly 
be referred, in ultimate analysis, to the uniformity of causes, 
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or, more explicitly, to the division and establishment of 
causes incident to design. Groups, fixed associations of 
forces, indicate design, and this design recognized prepares 
the mind for its extension and application everywhere. 
Hence, a certain degree of likeness gives the mind strong • 
presage and promise of likeness throughout. . We expect 
the other characteristics of the lilies to be found associated 
with tripartate divisions, because this group of causal forces 
uniformly exhibit this tendency. We anticipate the attrac- 
tion of iron by each new magnet, not because we see the 
magnetic force necessarily to involve this attraction; but 
because this result, in its persistency, seems to indicate some 
causal connection or dependence between this influence over 
iron and the power to assume a polar-direction. 

In deduction, the conclusion proceeds necessarily from the 
premises ; and these premises are either wholly ideal, or 
pertain to some distinctly conceived, separated, and clearly 
defined qualities, which are taken into consideration to the 
exclusion of all partially known and modifying qualities. 
Thus, in the proposition pertaining to the equivalence of 
squares in a right-angled triangle, the proof holds of an i'deal 
triangle and construction, and each of its steps are axiomatic. 
The conclusion, though necessarily involved in the supposi- 
tion, is not at once seen to be so contained, and when reached 
by the skilful arrangement of intervening steps, each self- 
evident, enlarges our knowledge. The demonstrative con- 
clusions of mechanics accept certain laws, deal with definite, 
hypothetical forces, exclude conflicting agencies, and thus 
reach the certainty which the mind directly sees to be in 
them* I may affirm, all existence must be attended by 
phenomena of some sort which reveal or establish it: the 
only phenomena of mind are those which transpire in con- 
sciousness; the mind, then, in sleep must either pass out 
of being or remain consciously active. Hero is a deductive 
line of proof, reaching, to some at least, an unexpected result ; 
but one which cannot be escaped if the premises are conceded ; 
nor yet one which the concession of the premises would at 
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once disclose, or impliedly, tacitly affirm. To say of these 
deductive arguments, that they are “quasi causal” is so to 
enlarge the meaning of the word u causal,” as to make the 
explanation wholly verbal. The demonstrative argument is 
attended with an insight into relations which does not belong 
to induction, and turns on necessary, intuitive connections 
which are in no proper s£nse causal. 

The difficulties which beset this subject will be greatly 
reduced, if we direct our attention solely to independent 
arguments, and set aside syllogisms which have the form, 
but not the fact of proof, which are mere statements of 
knowledge ; or, if looked on as argumentative, must find the 
link of thought in some previous syllogism of a different 
character. Of both of these barren syllogisms we will give 
an illustration. Here is one, deductive in form, taken from 
Hamilton : “A horse is a quadruped ; Bucephalus is a horse ; 
therefore Bucephalus is a quadruped.” If this is reasoning, 
the words, u Tabby is a cat,”must be an incipient enthymeme ; 
and, “ My dog Bouncer,” a stroke of ratiocination. Here is 
a second like luminous proof under Hamilton’s so-called 
inductive form. Ox, horse, dog, etc., are animals ; ox, horse, 
dog, etc., constitute the class quadruped ; therefore quad- 
ruped is contained under animal. Of the second kind of 
syllogism mentioned, those deductive in form but referable, 
so far as they imply argument, to a previous inductive syl- 
logism, the one pertaining to magnets, already given from 
Professor Porter, is an example. The whole work of argu- 
mentation is complete when the major premise is established, 
all magnets attract iron, and this premise rests on inductive 
reasoning. Into this form of proof Professor Porter resloves 
the deduction when he says, “ The word ‘ all 9 suggests or 
indicates that there is some reason founded in the nature or 
properties of the magnet, which forces us to believe that this 
particular,” that is, that every, “ magnet will do the same.” 
Certainly, and for that reason we accepted the inductive 
conclusion, All magnets attract iron. This established, the 
deductive syllogism sinks into a statement, a parcelling out, 
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of previous knowledge. Professor Porter’s analysis is too 
restricted to meet the demonstrative power of true, deductive 
reasoning. This is due to the direct, intuitive action of the 
mind, and this action is possible, because the subject-matter 
of proof, and the connections of proof, are removed from 
actual, physical, causal dependences ; dependences that are 
never perfectly or exhaustively penetrated by the eye of the 
mind. f 

It only remains for us to speak further of the last great 
divison of the work, that of intuition. This is the portion 
of every work on mental philosophy which we seek for first, 
as defining its character, grasp, and value. It furnishes the 
key of systems, and still more their practical influence and 
tendencies. The merits and defects of the work of Professor 
Porter are here more marked than elsewhere. Few books 
contain so much that is just, or present it so well. The 
view is far more complete, consistent, and defensible than 
that of Hamilton. The chapter on the Infinite and the Ab- 
solute is one of great merit. Let us, however, in accordance 
with the general plan of our critique, pass lightly those parts 
which stand out boldly in their own merits, and discuss 
chiefly those points which seem to us to require more inves- 
tigation. We beg the author’s pardon for this colder, less 
appreciative method ; yet we feel that he can well endure it ; 
and the ends of knowledge are thus only to- be reached. 

We attach no great value to the author’s division of the 
intuitions into the formal, the mathematical, and the real ; 
not enough to deem it worth while. The formal are defined 
as “ those which are necessarily involved in the act of knowl- 
edge, whatever be its object-matter.” These are — if we 
mistake not the author, for he is not quite as firm and clear 
as usual in his presentation, leaving us sometimes in doubt 
whether he regards a given category as primary or secondary — 
being, relationship, diversity, identity. The mathematical 
categories “are those which grow out of the existence of 
space and time, and suppose these to be realities.” These 
are space, time, and number, and the concepts subordinate 
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to these “The red are those which are ordinarily recognized 
as generic and fundamental to the so-called properties and 
qualities of existing things, both material and spiritual.” 
These are causation and adaptation. This division does not 
seem to include the infinite, and gives no firm distinction 
between those ideas embraced in it. Space and time are as 
truly formal in many of their applications as they are math- 
ematical, and in others as real as are the phenomena to 
which they pertain. Or why should being be regarded as 
formal and causation as real? Or identity less “generic 
and fundamental ” than design ? 

But we wish to criticise the labor of our author, first, in 
the intuitions introduced, and, second, in those omitted. 
Those given as primary ideas seem to be, being , relationship f 
diversity , identity, space , time , number , causation , design , 
the infinite or absolute. We are in doubt whether Professor 
Porter means to subordinate number as a category to that of 
time, or to accept it as primary and independent. Evidently 
the last is the true ground, for the notion of time can exist 
without that of number, and number is no more necessary 
to it than to space, than to the application of other categories. 
Being, space, time, number, causation, we accept as primitive, 
intuitive ideas. Relationship, we believe, has no claim to 
this rank. It is a secondary, generalized notion rather. We 
cannot have the idea of space without including therein the 
idea of here and there, on this side and on that, centre and 
circumference. These all involve or express relation, and 
therefore specific , definite relations are included in the very 
expansion of the notion of space. Thus is it with time ; the 
relation of succession is involved as a part of it, a peculiar 
form of it. So, too, in number, equality, greater and less, 
are relations indigenous in it. If, therefore, these specific 
relations must be known in knowing these ideas, we have no 
occasion for a primary category of relation, since this can 
be generalized from these special forms of relation already 
recognized. 

Again, diversity and identity are but two phases of one 
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category, which may be expressed by the word “ resemblance,” 
or by the contrasted words “ agreement ” and “disagreement.” 
We see the different colors, but we do not see them to differ. 
The act of comparison and judgment takes place under the 
idea of resemblance, and this is supplied by the intuitive 
power of the mind on conditions fitted to call it forth. 
This is a very important category, and the neglect of it has 
often given to materialists a very unfair advantage in the 
argument. They have been allowed to collate and compare 
phenomena, without being called upon to explain or justify 
the movement of mind by which they did it Thus the 
empirical evolution of intuitive ideas has commenced with a 
tacit assumption of one of the most significant of them. 
Identity and personal identity are nothing more than perfect 
agreement, or one limit of the idea of resemblance. That 
which agrees with itself at different moments in substance 
and attributes is the same thing, comes under the secondary 
idea of identity ; that which does not, gives application to 
the notion of diversity. 

The regulative idea which is most unexpected and objec- 
tionable in the list of Professor Porter is that of design. 
The chapter on design, or final cause, does not reach the 
general level of the work. The position of the author is 
distinctly taken : “ The point which we assert and defend is, 
that this relation is believed, a priori, to pervade all existence, 
and must be assumed as the ground of the scientific explanar 
tion of the facts and phenomena of the universe ” (p. 594). 
The notion of design is plainly the fruit of our knowledge 
of what takes place in our own minds. There is not the 
least necessity of regarding it as an intuitive idea, since our 
consciousness of our purposes speedily supplies it. Indeed 
the word “ design ” is the designation of an act, as much so as 
the word “ thought,” and can not thus be a regulative idea. 
This knowledge gained within the mind, we at once use in 
explaining the external world, as we discover one after 
another of its orderly arrangements. That men do believe 
in the universality and necessity of design, as they do in 
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that of causation, is plainly not true, nor even approximately 
true. It is a struggle for most minds to accept the statement, 
that absolutely every thing and event has been distinctly 
contemplated and purposed in reference to an end. 

None of the arguments presented by Professor Porter are 
satisfactory, and most of them do not even tend to establish 
the position assumed. They are such as these : “ The rela- 
tions under which this axiom requires that objects should 
be connected, is higher than that by which they are united 
under the category of efficient or blind causative force.” 
“The principle has been of essential service in scientific 
discovery.” “The entire superstructure of the inductive 
philosophy rests upon the principle in question.” These 
and like observations are true enough ; but are just as true 
if the conception of design is transferred from our own ex- 
perience, as if we regard it as a primitive, independent 
notion. u That there is an intelligent and wise adaptation 
of powers and laws to rational ends ” in the external world 
is a fact learned by experience, and then made the premises 
whence we infer the existence of God. From this conclusion 
we travel slowly to the further conviction, that everything 
comes under his plan or purpose. 

The manner in which the author answers objections to 
his view, indicates the same unexpected missing of the exact 
criteria of a regulative idea. He seems to think that it may 
be admitted, that “ there may be some portion of this universe 
which design does not control,” and his intuitive notion not 
thereby be invalidated. An idea that in the presence of like 
phenomena is not necessary in every place, is not necessary 
in any, is not a regulative idea. He also strangely says, 
in answer to the objection, that a knowledge of the adaptation 
of means can be derived from our conscious activity, that 
this is also true of efficient cause. Not at all; quite the 
reverse. We are conscious of a volition, are aware of the 
action that follows it, but are not in the least cognizant of 
the causal connection between the two. This the mind 
supplies in explanation of the results. So ignorant are we 
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of the presence and efficiency of the causal force, that we 
often make a tentative effort to move a limb, in order to test 
the existence of sufficient power. 

But the omissions of Professor Porter are more noteworthy 
than the ideas which he has included in his list of categories. 
We say nothing further of consciousness, but express our 
surprise that neither beauty nor right nor liberty were found 
worthy to stand in this high assemblage of primitive, intel- 
lectual nobility. Professor Porter has laid no foundation 
whatever, either for art or ethics, duty or power. Nothing 
can remain to him in morals, but some form of generaliza- 
tion, and, as the only plausible and inclusive one, some 
phase of utilitarianism. This in an intuitive philosophy is 
the grosest of defects. Nor can he, in our view, consistently 
with his philosophy, recognize the freedom of the will : since 
freedom is not, any more than causation, a phenomenal fact, 
laid open in consciousness ; but is an idea furnished by the 
mind in exposition of its own action. It supplies the idea 
of liberty in solution of its own sense of responsibility, and 
the apparent possibility of each of the alternative lines of 
action. We know not how Professor Porter would handle 
these higher questions of our spiritual nature, but he has 
broken no ground for them in his mental science. 

We think the work before us more marked for its com- 
prehension, for its appreciative criticism, for its discrimination 
in gathering, using, shaping, and systematizing material, 
than for any new views furnished by it. It indicates great 
interest in the subject and mastery over it, and is therefore 
well fitted to arouse and guide thought. So able a work 
not only shows the presence of new power, but we may trust 
will develop it in others. The service to metaphysics of 
such a work is incalculable; and we hail it as the more 
auspicious, since, in labors like these, we are to find a chief 
corrective of that exclusively scientific, materialistic tendency 
so prevalent with us. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH DEPENDENT ON CORRECT 
INTERPRETATION . 1 

BT BET. BETH 8WEETSEB, D.D., WORCESTER, MASS. 

The excellent and learned Dr. Cudworth, in the opening 
of his celebrated sermon preached before the House of 
Commons in 1647, has these words : “ The sons of Adam 
are now as busy as ever himself was about the tree of 
knowledge of good and eyil, shaking the boughs of it, and 
scrambling for the fruit ; whilst, I fear, many are too un- 
mindful of the tree of life.” Such an apprehension ig as 
becoming in our day as it was two centuries ago. All 
knowledge, whether of God himself or of his works, of man, 
his nature and capacity, or his duty and destiny, should ad- 
vance us in fitness and disposition to glorify and enjoy God. 
No higher aim can be proposed to us. The exercise of our 
faculties in the discovery and comprehension of laws and 
principles, both in material things and in the realm of mind, 
affords pleasure. But the pleasure of knowing, elevated as in 
one sense it is, is trivial and ephemeral when compared with 
the fruit of knowing, as knowledge feeds, fashions, and puri- 
fies the proper life and being of the soul. The divine good- 
ness has made the bread we eat sweet to our taste, and the 
satisfaction of hunger a relish and delight. Yet is it un- 
worthy of us to eat for mere pleasure; so it is with knowledge, 
which is to be got for the right use of it, rather than for the 
luxury of knowing. 

The text has relation to a particular kind of knowledge, 
namely, that of God’s truth; and it implies a particular 
end to be gained by it, namely, holiness : “ Sanctify them 
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through thy truth ; thy word is truth.” As God in his 
moral character is comprehensively described as holy, and as 
the summit of human attainments is likeness to God, it 
follows that understanding and applying God’s truth is the 
way to secure the true and noblest end of our being. 

Our chief duty lies with the word of God and the use of 
it. We admit without question, as implied in the text, that 
the word of God is truth. The designed effect involves the 
necessity of knowing it. The spirit of it, transfused through 
the soul, quickening it, and dwelling at the centre of activity 
and inciting us, is the power of spiritual growth and vigor ; 
even as the heat of the sun, permeating the soil, seeking out 
the rootlets of a plant, and imparting warmth, is the quicken- 
ing force in vegetable life. This, however, we should con- 
sider, — there is no magical power in the words of God — no 
charm in the letter to sway us and transform us, but only e, 
moral power, acting through our understanding upon our 
will and affections. So then, having the words of God, we 
are to draw out from them the true idea of which they are 
the symbols, and thence derive life. 

If, now, God’s revealed truth is to operate as the sancti- 
fying agency in the world, a true and thorough interpretation 
is pre-eminently necessary and altogether invaluable. 

What are the contents of these divine oracles ? What are 
the profound principles of life and conduct lying hidden in 
the word ? What are the truths, eternal and unimpeachable, 
that are to be gathered by working this mine of infinite 
wisdom ? The Christian world has had the letter for twenty 
centuries ; but no unanimous answer is given to these fun- 
damental questions. And yet the word of God is not 
changeful and contradictory, but one ; not self-destructive, 
but self-consistent and self-sustaining. Its utterances are 
not double-tongued and deceptive, as were the responses of 
the oracle at Delphi. They are pure, like the virgin gold, 
and need only to be uncovered and looked at with a rectified 
vision to be seen in their incorruptible brilliancy. The 
discords and confusion attributed to the heavenly voices are 
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the refrains taken up by sincere but imperfect minds, or 
the broken echoes and reverberations resounding among 
antagonistic and impassioned clans. The notes of the spirit , 
could we only hear them with all their clearness, would 
thrill the reverent listener like the melody of the new song. 
The truth is an imperfect instrument, so long as it is imper- 
fectly conceived and imperfectly applied. The channel that 
opens out its treasured blessings is interpretation. 

We use this word for convenience ; meaning by it the whole 
effort and result, both intellectual and moral, by which the 
truth becomes a spiritual power in forming a holy life. It 
is a very restricted view of the work of an interpreter to 
declare the meaning of words detected by the weary drudgery 
of lexicons and grammars. We can as little find the divine 
idea by minute analysis and fine-spun disquisitions on points 
and particles hs we can catch the glory of the Apollo among 
the chips of the stone-worker. There is a service not to be 
spoken lightly of in the knowledge of language as the 
medium of thought; and the scholars who bring to the 
exposition of the word the skill attained by careful and 
generous study of the ancient dialects, aided by all helps of 
archaeology, history, topography, knowledge of manners, 
customs, theories, and speculations of past ages, are entitled 
to high honor, and their labor is as fruitful as it is indis- 
pensable. But there is a power in language to convey 
thought which is not representable through the definition of 
words. We may define with etymological and lexical accu- 
racy the word “ God.” Do we thereby express its contents? 
The interpretation of that word is approached but very 
distantly when we comprehend, as best we may, the whole 
volume of his revelation, the vastness of his works, and the 
life of his Son. We substitute in our Bible, the word 
“ God ” for the Greek 0e6?. If we have the power by the 
deepest research to understand even the whole that this 
word symbolized to the Greek mind, how very little does it 
inform us of God, as we conceive of the Infinite One whose 
name we thus write ! To exhaust the contents of that one 
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word is beyond the capacity of our thought and all we have 
accumulated, and defies the inferences and conclusions of 
the widest career of learning. Even when the laboring 
mind shall be helped by a vision of the Holy One in his 
unclouded glory, there will still lie beyond our sight an 
unexplored infinite in the being of the Most High. 

The truths of revelation come to us in language ; and the 
words have definite significations. These significations must 
be fixed, if we are to derive information from the words. 
When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, he 
contributed to the science of the human body a fact of rare 
value. But when we consider man in the higher attributes 
of his moral and intellectual nature, his vast powers of 
thought, his profound responsibilities, his eternal being, 
with his capacity for doing, enjoying, and suffering, to what 
a point in our conception of this complex being does this 
central fact in physiology dwindle! The settlement of a 
rule of grammar, the determination of the use and force of 
the article, may shed light upon the exegesis of a scripture 
text. The mint, annise, and cummin are not to be despised, 
though there are weightier matters of the law. As judg- 
ment, mercy, and faith transcend these inferior acts of duty, 
so the idea, in its possibilities and applications, transcends 
the naked meaning of the words in which it sleeps, and from 
which it is summoned into life and action, to expand and 
stretch itself, as the infant rises from unconscious slumbers 
to grow to manhood and display the powers and faculties 
latent in him. 

The precept “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” is 
one of the earliest of the written code. So far as the words 
are concerned, the phrase presents no difficulties. But who 
has as yet comprehended the length and breadth of moral 
obligation imbedded in it ? Who has realized the wealth of 
human kindness stored up in this minute casket? The 
Jew had it of old ; but he dwarfed it so that it could not 
extend out of Jewry. Christ sundered the fetters which 
restrained it, and gave it dominion broad as the earth. But 
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his disciples tethered it, so that its freedom was only the 
liberty of a sect or the narrow domain of a nation. England 
hemmed it in within the four seas ; and the French across 
the narrow channel were not neighbors, and the swarthy 
Indians under a tropical sun were uncircumcised Gentiles. 

In this fair land, consecrated to freedom and humanity, 
the breadth of its spirit has not been comprehended. The 
old divine at Newport, like Paul at Athens, brought certain 
strange things to our ears when he ventured a new interpre- 
tation. Its heavenly voice was unheeded in “the city of 
brotherly love,” in this nineteenth century of grace, when a 
man could not in safety speak a word for his fellow-men, 
manacled and robbed ; for the slave was no neighbor to his 
master, though born within sight of the family mansion. 
Five years of agony and blood have been working out an 
interpretation of the gem of truth set three thousand years 
ago in God’s word to sparkle with divine light* The mists 
of passion and ignorance have hung heavily over it. The 
twilight has been long ; but when the day dawns, and the sun 
rises, the glory of that revelation will blaze from land to land, 
from shore to shore, and the concentrated myriads of earth 
will be one neighborhood, rejoicing in the light of a common 
love as truly as in the light of the same sun in the firmament 

It is sometimes said to the disparagement of the' Bible 
that it is old and out of date. An arrogant wisdom pro- 
nounces its truths obsolete, having no other value than 
historical data in the succession of opinions, or as curious 
fossils bearing the impression of effete ideas. These notions 
are related to a conception of progress in which the human 
mind by the force of its own capacity in observing and 
reasoning is credited with the power of originating and 
developing new truths. If, however, the Bible is, as we 
assume it to be, objective truth, a repository of truths fun- 
damental and eternal, it can no more grow old and be out- 
learned than can the universe, in respect to which our 
knowledge seems to be so rapidly advancing. The laws of 
the material world, the forces of nature, and the system of 
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which we are a part, are now as they have been from the 
beginning. Science has created nothing. The earth revolved 
about the sun when all men believed, upon the testimony 
of their senses, that the earth stood still. The error was 
ignorance of fact. Copernicus and Galileo interpreted na- 
ture better than Ptolemy and the Romish conclave. The 
phenomena have not changed ; we have learned to read 
them. And all that science can ever do to the end of time, 
if its powers of vision are multiplied a thousandfold in mi- 
nuteness, and the spaces over which its observation extends 
^ are stretched a thousandfold, is to read the phenomena. The 
laws, the motions, the forces, the results, were imparted and 
fixed by the Infinite mind. Nature has nowhere changed. 
The sunbeam was the great painter before the prism was 
known. Its chemical power was inherent in it when chem- 
istry had no existence. The utmost that can be said of 
man is that he laboriously turns over the leaves of this vast 
volume, and slowly spells out the words of wisdom and love 
engraven on its pages by the finger of God. Now, notwith- 
standing the freedom and the sense of superior intelligence 
indicated in the declarations concerning the Bible as a 
fossiliferous record, it stands to us as a field of investigation 
very much in the same attitude as the material world does. 
The truth is in it. The elements of spiritual life are there 
given by the Spirit 6f God. The principles of growth and 
elevation for the race and the individual are deposited in its 
words. All that will be necessary in all time for instruction 
and discipline, for purification, strength, and exaltation — 
all that man needs in his earthly trial, duty, and enjoyment, 
and in preparation for absolute happiness with God — lies 
enfolded in it, and is to be brought out from it. The 
progress of truth is not by the discovery of new truths, but 
by a knowledge of truths not comprehended. The Bible 
has suffered, just as the material world has, by false and 
partial interpretations. We are seeing through a glass 
darkly. The handling of scripture according to the forms of 
theology, and harmonizing it so as to conform it to the 
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necessities of a system, is putting a force upon truth which 
it cannot bear. — 

To work out a body of divinity by human ingenuity, and * 
then invoke the spirit of truth from the Bible to inspire it, 
and set that up as Divine authority, is doing what Lord 
Bacon charges upon the scholastic divinity — “reducing 
divinity to an art.” Whereas, divine knowledge is drawing 
out from a divine fountain the living waters, as they are 
gathered there for use and information. In making systems 
there is ever danger of forcing the divine idea to advance a 
human plan ; and we can call it nothing less than a felony 
to coerce truth to subserve a purpose for which the God of 
truth never designed it. But this is the way in which the 
light of truth has been hindered in its shining. Devout 
and holy, but imperfect men have shaped their doctrines, 
framed their systems, and reduced the word of God to a 
symmetrical form for enunciation and defence. And then 
the Bible has been compelled to do service in vindication, 
not of truth in its simplicity, but of truth complicated with 
errors of human judgment and the misapprehensions of 
human short-sightedness. This method of dealing with 
truth has resulted in giving more of a complexion of 
changeableness to religious opinion than of progress. But 
this is not a fault to be charged upon the scriptures. The 
Bible is not responsible for false interpretations, or for in- 
congruous systems built up out of its pages. The word of 
God is not chargeable with the errors of Calvinism, Ar- 
minianism, or Socinianism, any more than the solar system, 
in its simple balance and harmony under one all-pervading 
law, is responsible for the ingenious, but baseless theory of 
cycles and epicycles. It is perhaps hardly presumptuous to’ 
say that the phrase, “ The just shall live by faith,” was as 
little comprehensible by the Hebrew, in the midst of his 
outward ordinances and an earthly temple, as the celestial 
mechanics of La Place would have been to the Persians, 
who watched the courses of the stars amid the ravishing 
glories of an oriental sky. 

Vol. xxvn. No. los. is 
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That phrase, so pregnant with meaning and with mercy, 
was at the beginning, as it were, a nebular mist, in the eye 
of the generation to whom it was at first declared. The 
new dispensation resloved it, when it was seen under the 
power of the death of Christ, illuminating the old types. It 
stood out with more impressive distinctness when Paul 
applied to it the divine logic, with which God’s Spirit filled 
his words. It gained clearness and brilliancy when Luther 
felt its power with a new freshness, as his soul came into 
liberty from the heavy burden of works and penances. The 
interpretation has been going on, not by force of study, not 
by acuteness of perception, not by the penetration of the 
human intellect, and the keenness of dialectics, but under the 
tuition of the Great Teacher, who* in the conspiring work of 
his providence and his grace, ip ever unfolding the treasures 
of his love, to edify and form the body of Christ, for the glory 
of the final manifestation. But even now, after the growth 

of centuries, this truth is not so cleared of the obscurities 

§ 

hung around it by the narrow conceptions of those who have 
held it, as to present to all minds one and the same bright 
beam from the loving heart of God. Throughout Romau 
and Greek Christendom it is still burdened with the rubbish 
of inventions and the bribes of self-righteousness. At the 
other extreme it is reduced to a shadow by the annulling 
assertion of the worth of meritorious goodness. And even 
where humble pity is seeking with patient endeavor to find 
the will of God, there is not only among various divisions 
of believers a conflict, but individual disciples are vibrating, 
in painful unrest, between the firm foundations laid for hope 
in the mercy of God and the unsatisfying consciousness of 
their own obedience. If now the great scheme of God’s 
redemption is what it is foreshadowed to be upon the very 
face of scripture, it is no presumption to say, that much of 
the broad and solid substructure of truth upon which is to 
be reared the eternal repose of immortal souls has not as 
yet been laid bare to our eyes. It is all there, and will 
yet be seen, we may devoutly believe, when the trained 
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vision shall know how to divine the whole spirit of the record 
in the symbols that preserve it. But time is necessary. 
The underlying rocks, with their garnered deposits, were 
unknown testimony to the history of the globe for ages. 
Our reading the characters is not a creation of facts, but an 
extension of vision. The crust has been broken, and new 
wonder# brought to light. It is possible that some excited 
minds, intoxicated with the novelty, are quite exultant in 
having unravelled the whole history of creation. More time 
and patient research will widen the boundaries of knowledge, 
and among other things expose the folly of hasty conclusions, 
of which geology is peculiarly prone to be guilty ; as was 
the case with Werner, one of the early founders pi the science, 
who partially investigated a province, and then inferred the 
structure of a world. The volume of nature and the volume 
of inspiration are both sealed with the signet, and marked 
with the character, of One, almighty and all-wise. We shall 
not master either record in a life-time. And as one record 
is the history of a finite, perishing, material system, and the 
other die principles and institutes of an order of beings 
intellectual and immortal, we are to presume that the 
depths of this divine revelation are more unfathomable than 
the depths of the universe of matter. 

We are thus led to affirm the truth, that the interpretation 
of the word of God presents to us a field as boundless as our 
conceptions can be. It embraces the whole study of the 
infinite, as the Infinite One has unveiled himself to be looked 
upon and known in the relations he bolds to us, and in his 
purposes in regard to our destiny. If we knew all the 
universe — the subtilist attractions, the most comprehensive 
laws, the minute pulsation of infusorial life, and the vast 
forces swaying the visible and invisible immensity of celestial 
systems — we should know less than God. And if all these 
systems have a limit and a termination, even though that 
limit be fixed at myriads of ages hence, it is inferior to the 
race of immortal beings, whom God by the revelation of 
himself and his purposes is training for immortal glory. 
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Our powers of investigation may be exhausted ; but the 
theme cannot be. 

We must confess to some degree of wonder, that men ac- 
customed to serious thought and having exercised on great 
subjects the faculty of reason are so easily persuaded to 
exalt the science of things above the science of being ; and 
to be 60 much more satisfied with investigating the laws of 
matter than the laws of mind ; and to hold it so much more 
a triumph to know the secrets of mute organisms than to 
understand the secret of God in his provisions for the progress 
of the soul in a glory and happiness outliving all organiza- 
tions and systems. But it is often so with the fascinating 
aspirations of philosophy, falsely so called. One thing gives 
pre-eminence to the Bible over nature, that it is the treasury 
of forces in their application and results augmenting and 
developing through all time, and stretching on beyond the 
confines of time in unending continuance. Whereas the 
system of nature, however magnificent, is a doomed system, 
having in it the principle of decay, and marching in the 
solemn procession of the countless bodies that compose it, 
to a certain dissolution. The revelation of God in his word 
is the method of his discipline, by which he is to secure 
infinite results. We know but little of God’s connection 
with nature. God upholds and conducts its movements to 
their final issue. It is the silent energy of power. But it 
is only power. There is in it no thought, no pulsation of 
love, no responsive voice, no action of will. God is neither 
felt nor recognized in all the sphere of insensate being. The 
vast realm lies unconscious in his hand. The immense 
systems are operated and moved, as dead matter, joyless and 
dreary, yielding a revenue, but receiving none. 

But God comes into the affairs of men. He communicates 
himself to us, invites our knowledge, opens himself to our 
intercourse, craves our reverence and affection, and rewards 
our obedience. Prom the high throne of his sovereignty, he 
looks upion us with the heart of a father, with pity in his 
eye. To restore to us the wantonly forfeited bliss, he comes 
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into the 6cene of things with us. To aid us in our exaltation 
he gives us a teacher and lays before us the lesson to be 
learned. He condescends to speak and to listen. Man 
speaks to God, and the Most High hears and answers our 
request. Of much of this intervention of God it may be 
truly said, it is complicated with mystery. The progress of 
interpretation is the unfolding of the mystery ; marking the 
process of such an unfolding illustrates the advance of truth. 
Christ was but little understood by those who saw him, and 
had intimate intercourse with him. There were many things 
to be known, of which he said, “ ye cannot bear them now.” 
The former discipline did its work but very slowly. The 
dimness of types and shadows was great. The latter dis- 
pensation, the interpretation of the types and shadows, is in 
like manner a discipline of tardy advancement. The dis- 
tinctive name of the followers of Christ is not yet an obsolete 
appellation. They were disciples. All true followers are 
yet* disciples, pondering a lesson in which the light is ever 
breaking in upon the mind ; but yet a lesson, the end of 
which is not overtaken. No observer of our day can have 
failed to see how unsatisfied the minds of serious thinkers 
are in regard to the person and character of Christ. To 
meet this demand the best intellect of Christendom is 
devoting itself to investigate and elucidate the great theme. 
It is not now the Nicene problem ; that sharp struggle 
belonged to another epoch of the human intellect. It was 
the inevitable craving to combine into a symmetrical whole 
the elements that seemed to be scattered up and down in 
the history and sayings of Jesus. It was as reasonable to 
6eek a formal expression for the mode of the divine existence 
out of the glimpses so marvellously shooting across the .field 
of their vision, as it is for a naturalist to seek for the under- 
lying principles and common facts that distinguish genera 
and species in plants and animals ; for classification and 
definition are the measure and boundaries of knowledge. 
Whatever we may think of the result of that gigantic discus- 
sion, it has been accepted since as so nearly exhaustive 
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within its range that all later conflicts have been but faint 
echoes of that imperial clash of arms. And yet we may 
doubt whether its contribution to the true interpretation of 
the doctrine of Christ was as great as has been sometimes 
imagined. So far as it furnished a formula, the terms of 
which embrace all that human words can convey of the 
thought which its framers gathered from scripture upon a 
subject so momentous, it may satisfy the conditions of the 
problem. But how little this will do towards incorporating 
into the life of man the life of the Son of God, and making 
us one with Christ, as he is one with the Father, may be 
easily imagined. Sharply defined and measured statements 
seldom touch the chords of feeling. The living Christ was 
the necessity, or Jesus would never have come in the flesh. 
That the divine should touch the human under all the com- 
mon conditions of humanity was indispensable to our ac- 
cepting in our life what Christ was in his life. And therefore 
Christ is a history — a life opened out to us under human 
conditions, though moved and pervaded by a divine energy. 
The discussion that is moving Christendom to-day is to find 
out this life ; that is, to find the true interpretation of the 
gospel history. The progress of the worlds sanctification is 
marked by the advance it makes in the spiritual likeness of 
Christ. And this results from a comprehension of Christ, 
and the application of the law of life in him to our own life. 
The truth evoked will work its effects. For no man doubts 
that the nearer the race is brought to the image of God in 
its moral character the higher will its elevation be. If, as 
Christ teaches, we are to know the Father by knowing him- 
self, then the true yearning of man after God is to be satisfied 
in knowing Christ. This is the way that leadeth upwards 
not a way of profound aspirings and giant smugglings after 
the infinite ; but of humble imitations and childlike following 
of that Jesus who went about doing good, whose human 
sympathies were as clearly defined as was his divine love 
for his Father and our Father. 

In this day when the heart of Christendom is moved 
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beyond all measure of former times in benevolent endeavors 
to extend light, to raise the fallen, to diminish the burdens 
and alleviate the sorrows of sin, it is not surprising that 
there is an evident yearning to know more of the Redeemer 
of sinners. The hope of the world lies in the path which 
was trodden by the Son of God. The proud achievements 
of science answer many and munificent ends. But sadly 
must even the philanthropist turn away from the most 
brilliant triumphs of knowledge with the unwelcome admis- 
sion, that the lusts of the human heart will not obey the 
skill of the mighty enchanter. The modern alchemy, with 
its prodigious force of agents and re-agents, with its resistless 
batteries, its microscopic vision, and its adventurous assertion 
of power to generate even life itself, is as abortive now as 
was its aspiring progenitor to discover the potent elixir. 
The words of Jesus of Nazareth have a power which the 
masters of all the arts cannot wield. This power is realized as 
the incarnate Son of God is felt after and found in the supply 
he brings to the deep and ever-craving wants of our spiritual 
nature. The wide-spread and deep-reaching activities of 
this generation develop not only new capacities but new 
aspirations. The unfoldings of the word, if kept in even 
pace with the expanding life of the followers of Christ, will 
furnish the untriment for that life. This is God’s method. 
It is the repetition of the past, and an upward movement to 
a higher plane, by the same line projected forwards. The 
higher truth is the higher apprehension of Christ. If the 
old statement contained the naked and transparent dogma, 
the new experience is luminous with the light of love, and 
the life of the Spirit. We gather into the law of our life 
* some new facts, which the law in the word contained, but 
which our vision did not detect. The opaque grows trans- 
parent ; the nebulous mist is resolved into clusters of stars ; 
the sunbeams yield warmth as well as light, and the truth 
comes to us with its transforming agency as well as with its 
informing power.. We no longer gaze from the outside of 
the paradise of God upon the bright flowers, the rare fruit, 
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and the sparkling fountains, but are admitted within the 
gates, our sense delighted with its fragrance, our taste grat- 
ified with its clusters, and our thirst refreshed with its clear 
waters. 

If what we have intimated in these remarks is correct, 
the interpretation by which the truth yields a higher sancti- 
fying influence is not a rendering of the text into a more 
significant form of language, but unfolding for use and 
application that of which all words of scripture are merely 
symbols. It has been laid down as a fundamental principle, 
“That no biblical doctrine reaches its perfect form until 
the latest period of revelation.” So it may also be laid down 
as a maxim, that no revelation of God reaches a perfect 
interpretation until the truth it contains has been perfectly 
developed in the spiritual life of believers. And as the 
progress of time marks the growth of holiness, it is only in 
the end of time that the completed power of God’s word 
will exhibit completed sanctification. In the process there 
must of necessity be much of laborious toiling, with only 
slow and gradual results. For, although it be a divine 
work, yet is it a work subjected to human infirmities and 
limitations. What work of man is not burdened with these 
conditions ? The arts of life all go on so. The dim idea 
takes but an uncouth shape at first. The germinal thought 
is defined and expanded in many minds before the perfect 
machine stands in our sight, the exact counterpart and 
realization of the mental conception. Philologists, meta- 
physicians, expositors, have wrought assiduously, and it 
would indeed be humiliating if in the reiterated hammering 
no sparks were struck out. It would, nevertheless, be an 
unenviable task to rescue the truth of God from the vast 
piles of commentary under which it has been buried. Words 
are always cheaper than works; and, although we would 
not disparage the honest and godly motives which have led 
to the mountainous accumulation, it must be said that, 
after all, the actual advance is more truly made in the less 
definable process by which the Spirit of God informs the 
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understanding of those who sit down at the word, with the 
prayer going up from sincere hearts : “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do ? ” The more studious endeavor may 
have all honor for the proportion of good it does. But it is 
a fragment and a folly if we stop with it. The digging of 
the ore, the smelting and rolling, the casting and turning, 
the filing and fitting, are of great value in bringing out that 
modern wonder, a steam-engine. But the fire and the 
water are indispensable to completeness and efficiency. And 
so in myriad instances all effort at knowing is powerless, 
until, in the very last step of the process, the willing spirit 
obeys the truth, and the dead letter becomes life. 

These views are confirmed by a remarkable assertion of 
Lord Bacon. “ That form of writing in divinity,” he says, 
“ which in my judgment is most rich and precious is positive 
divinity, collected upon particular texts of scripture in brief 

observations, a thing abounding in sermons, which 

will vanish, but defective in books, which will remain. I 
am persuaded that, if the choicest and best of those observar 
tions which have been made dispersedly within this your 
majesty’s island of Great Britain by the space of these forty 

years and more had been set down in continuance, it 

had been the best work in divinity which had been written 
since the apostles’ times.” 

The philosopher, whose^ penetrative power led him so far 
into the mysteries of nature, and who at the same time 
bowed with a more subdued reverence before the mysteries 
of revelation, came to this conclusion, we imagine, from the 
conviction he had that truth, both in nature and religion, is 
known only as it is apprehended in its processes and appli- 
cations. Speculation is a barren wilderness. Godly living 
is a well-watered garden, abounding in fruits and fragrance. 
It has been said : u The touch of truth is the touch of life.” 
If so, the power of truth is the life it quickens and feeds. 
The truth lying cold in the understanding is the seed in the 
clefts of the rock, where neither sun nor dew reaches it. 
An analysis of the doctrine of force, and an analysis of the 
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doctrine of regeneration under the same conditions would 
be equally inefficient. Every one knows that there is in us 
a power of apprehension and appreciation forerunning a 
scientific understanding. The most artistic creations of 
architecture precede the determination of the laws of con- 
struction arid support. Art is older than science. We see 
and feel before we analyze and explain. The universal 
admiration bestowed upon the Sistine Madonna does not 
imply a knowledge of the rules of drawing and grouping, or 
the art of coloring. There is an aesthetic intuition by 
which beauty in its impressiveness is felt by the cultured ' 
and uncultured. And so, also, there is a moral intuition 
by which truth is perceived, its force felt, its warmth en- 
joyed, its strength appreciated. The aim of interpretation 
is to satisfy this appreciative faculty, to transfuse the ener- 
gizing power into the soul, to electrify the soul, to inspire 
its action and purify and exalt its motives. An interpreter 
must be something more than a scholar ; he can be nothing 
less than a disciple. For, except he is receptive of the 
truth, he is only playing a game, in which the intellect is 
exercised and amused. And how can he interpret to others 
the truth which still lies outside of his own spiritual life ? 

# There is no complete interpretation until the truth is 
transmuted into thoughts, feelings, purposes, actions. The 
, end of divine knowledge is holiness, and the progress in 
knowledge is progress in holiness, or an assimilation to 
God — what the old divines called “ the life of God in the 
soul of man,” or what is more fitly described by the apostle 
as “ being made partakers of the divine nature.” And 
through this tuition and intuition the souls of believers 
advance, from all conditions of culture and discipline, to the 
same elevation of knowing and being known of God. 

It is because so much of interpretation, in expositions, 
in controversies and discussions, in sermons and treatises, 
has lacked the unction of spiritual appreciation that it has 
fallen so far short in helpfulness. The sanctification has 
been slow, because the knowledge of truth has been so far 
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confined to the letter, and the work of the Spirit has been 
so exclusively in the life of the few scattered disciples, and 
not the all-embracing light of the whole body. And, there- 
fore, the progress which opens before the church in hopeful- 
ness is progress in spiritual life — progress in assimilating 
the truth — progress in living after the divine type. As the 
buried coal-fields hold in trust the solar energy that in 
the world’s progress is to be transmuted into active force, 
turning the shafts and driving the wheels of the world’s 
gigantic enterprises, so the divine energy deposited in the 
word is to become the spiritual force, vitalizing and sus- 
taining Christian progress, and bearing forward in the 
grand evolutions of truth the mightier enterprises of the 
church. 

The elements of progress are not, then, to be sought nor 
found outside of and beyond the word of God, as 6ome 
imagine, but within the range of revelation, and by knowing 
the depths of wisdom and love therein treasured. The 
struggle to reach the circumference of that circle radiant 
and crowded with the thoughts of God may weary us ; while 
still, beyond the outermost arc of our survey there will lie 
fields unexplored and objects unmeasured, in never ending 
successions. When the living word has wrought out its 
possible achievements, the new Jerusalem will have come 
down from God out of heaven. When the race of man has 
comprehended in experience the entire revelation in its 
miracles of love and mercy, then may the Redeemer say 
again: “It is finished”; and he will deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father. 

As the light which has been shining for six thousand 
years is still a study and a wonder to the devout lover of 
God’s works, so the depths of God’s purposes and methods 
of administration, as they have been shining in prophecy 
and promise all down the ages, are still the wonder and joy 
of his reverent children. 

The science that detects, arranges, and classifies the facts 
in nature, and educes its laws, presents one of the noblest 
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aspects of the high endowments of the human mind. But 
the science of God in redemption is greater. Nothing is in 
the end to be feared, but much to be hoped for, from re- 
search into the secrets of the material world. The day of 
the just ascendency of the truth of God, in the clear under- 
standing and application of it, will witness the harmony of 
all knowledge. The firmament that showeth God’s handi- 
work will be a brighter mirror reflecting his glory when 
God himself shall be better known. History and art and 
philosophy will join in the same 6ong of praise, when the 
submissive will rejoices in God’s law, and the delighted 
mind reverentially adores his presence. All God’s works 
will praise him ; but man, sanctified by the truth, will lead 
in the anthem, and all creatures, animate and inanimate, 
will swell the chorus. 


o ARTICLE Y. 

BETHESDA AND ITS MIRACLE . 1 

BY REV. JAMES M. MACDONALD, D.D., RRINCETON, N. J. 

There is no better example of the great value of the 
“ Researches in Palestine,” of the late Dr. Robinson, than in 
those made by him in connection with the Pool of Siloam. 
It was the first object that attracted his attention on arriving 
at Jerusalem. 

Leaving the high level part of Zion, not included within 
the walls of the modern city, where the Christian cemeteries 
are located, he proceeded eastward along the southern wall 
of the city, and, passing by the Zion gate, descended along 
the slope towards the valley of the Tyropceon, or Cheese- 
makers. Entering a path which soon left the wall, he 
descended obliquely down the slope southeast, in the direc- 
tion of Siloam. In this part the Tyropoeon forms a deep 

i John y. 1 - 16 . 
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ravine with banks almost precipitous. At its lower end it 
opens into the vale of Kidron. Here, still within the Tyro- 
poeon, is the Pool of Siloam, a small, deep reservoir in the 
form of a parallelogram, into which the water flows from 
under the rocks out of a smaller basin, hewn in the solid 
rock, a few feet further up. This is wholly an artificial 
work ; and the water comes to it through a subterraneous 
channel from the fountain of the Virgin, or the fountain of 
Mary, so called, situated at a point above in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. The ridge or hill Ophel lies here, between the 
Tyropoeon and the valley of Jehoshaphat, and ends just over 
the Pool of Siloam in a steep point of rock forty or fifty feet 
high. Along the base of this the water is conducted from 
the pool in a small channel hewn in the rocky bottom, and 
% is then led off to irrigate gardens of fig and other fruit-trees 
and plants lying in terraces quite down to the bottom of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat ; a descent still of some forty or fifty 
feet . 1 

He now passed up the valley of Jehoshaphat, which is here 
narrow, and the sides high and steep. On the right, clinging 
to the rocky sides of the Mount of Offence, are .the hovels 
of the straggling village of Siloam, many of which are built 
before caves, or rather excavated sepulchres ; in many cases 
the sepulchres themselves being used as dwellings. A little 
further up the valley, under the opposite or western hill, is 
the Fountain of the Virgin, a deep excavation in the solid 
rock, evidently artificial, into which one descends by two 
successive flights of steps. The water is apparently brought 
hither by some unknown and perhaps artificial channel, and 
flows off through a subterraneous passage under the hill 
Ophel to the Pool of Siloam. Above this fountain the valley 
becomes very narrow. It is everywhere only a watercourse 
between high hills ; and the brook Kidron now never flows, 
and probably never flowed, along its bottom, except after 
heavy rains. From the fountain a path ascends obliquely, 
but steeply, to the southeast corner of the area of the great 
1 Biblical Researches, i. p. 231. 
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mosque, which at the same time forms the extreme soutli- 
east corner of the city wall, standing directly on the brow of 
the almost precipitous side of the valley, here about one 
hundred and fifty feet deep. 1 The cavity of this fountain 
is deep, running in under the western wall of the valley, 
and is wholly excavated in the solid rock. To enter it, one 
first descends sixteen steps; then comes a level place of 
twelve fteet, and then ten steps more to the water. The 
steps are, on an average, each about ten inches high ; and 
the whole depth, therefore, is about twenty-five feet, or some 
ten or fifteen feet below the actual bottom of the valley. 
The basin itself is perhaps fifteen feet long, by five and six 
wide ; the height is not more than six or eight feet. The 
bottom is strewed with small stones ; and the water flows 
off by a small passage at the interior extremity, leading 
under the hill Ophel to Siloam ; the reservoir of which is 
fifty-three feet long, eighteen feet broad, and nineteen feet 
deep. There is now no other outlet from the fountain of 
the Virgin than that which connects it with Siloam, and, 
apparently, a different one never existed. 

This subterranean passage is first mentioned by Quares- 
mius, writing about a.d. 1625. He refers to an unsuccessful 
attempt of his friend Vinhoven to explore it, and says that 
a pater Julius had passed through it a few years before. 
But he gives no definite information respecting the canal, 
and is unable to say whether the waters of Siloam came 
from the Fountain of the Virgin. Notwithstanding this 
tolerably full notice, the canal seems again to have been 
forgotten, or, at least, overlooked, for another century. 
Le Brun, Maundrell, and other careful observers, are wholly 
silent as to its existence ; although they describe both the 
fountains. Slight and imperfect notices of it appear in the 
eighteenth century, and more in the nineteenth. All these, 
however, are so confused and unsatisfactory, that one of the 
latest and most successful investigators 2 of the topography of 

1 Biblical Researches, i. p. 232. 

2 Crome, in Ersch nnd Gruber's Encyc., art. "Jerusalem." 
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Jerusalem declares, in a.d. 1839, that the question is yet 
undecided, whether the water flows from the Fountain of the 
Virgin to Siloam, or vice versa . 

Dr. Robinson found it to be the current belief at Jerusalem, 
both among natives and foreigners, that a passage existed 
quite through between the two fountains ; but no one had 
himself explored it, or could give any definite information 
respecting it. He therefore determined to make an attempt 
himself to explore it. Of this attempt, which proved suc- 
cessful, he gives a highly interesting account : 

Repairing, one afternoon (April 27th, 1838), to Siloam, 
in order to measure the reservoir, he found no person there; 
and, the water in the basin being low, he embraced this 
opportunity for accomplishing his purpose. Stripping off 
his shoes and stockings, and rolling his garments above his 
knees, he entered with his light and measuring-tape in 
hand. The water was low, nowhere more than a foot in 
depth, and for the most part not more than three or four 
inches, with hardly a perceptible current. He found the 
bottom everywhere covered with sand brought in by the 
waters. The passage is cut wholly through the solid rock, 
everywhere about two feet wide ; somewhat winding, but in 
a general course north-northeast. For the first hundred 
feet it is from fifteen to twenty feet high ; for another hun- 
dred feet or more, from six to ten feet ; and afterwards, not 
more than four feet high ; thus gradually becoming lower 
and lower as he advanced. At the end of eight hundred 
feet, it became so low that he could advance no further, 
without crawling on all fours, and bringing his body close 
to the water. As he was not prepared for this, he thought 
it better to retreat, and try again another day from the 
other end. Tracing, therefore, upon the roof, with the 
smoke of his candle, the initials of his name and those of 
his attendant and the figures 800, as a mark of their 
progress, they returned, with their clothes somewhat wet 
and soiled. 

It was not till three days afterwards that he was able to 
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complete his examination and measurement of the passage. 
He went now to the Fountain of the Virgin, and, haying 
measured the external distance (twelve hundred feet) down 
to the point east of Siloam, concluded that, as he had 
already entered eight hundred feet from the lower end, 
there could now remain not over four or five hundred feet 
to be explored. He found the end of the passage at the 
upper fountain rudely built up with small, loose stones, in 
order to retain the water at a greater depth in the excavated 
basin. Having caused these stones to be cleared away, and 
having clothed (or rather unclothed) himself simply in a 
pair of wide Arab drawers, he entered and crawled on, 
hoping soon to arrive at the point which he had reached 
from the other fountain. The passage here is in general 
much lower than at the other end. Most of the way Dr. 
Robinson could advance on his hands and knees ; yet in several 
places he could only get forward by lying at full length, and 
dragging himself along on the elbows. 

The sand at the bottom has probably a considerable depth, 
thus filling up the canal in part; for otherwise it is incon- 
ceivable how the passage could ever have been thus cut 
through the solid rock. At any rate, only a single person 
could have wrought in it at a time, and it must have been 
the labor of many years. There are here many turns and 
zigzags. In several places the workmen had cut straight 
forward for some distance, and then, leaving this, had begun 
further back at a different angle ; so that there is, at first, 
the appearance of a passage branching off. He examined 
all these false cuts very minutely, in the hope of finding 
some such lateral passage, by which water might come in 
from another quarter. He found, however, nothing of the 
kind. The way seemed interminably long ; and he was for 
a time suspicious that he had fallen upon a passage different 
from that which he had before entered. But at length, 
after having measured nine hundred and fifty feet, he arrived 
at his former mark of 800 feet, traced with smoke, upon 
the ceiling. This makes the whole length of the passage 
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to be seventeen hundred and fifty feet — a result scarcely 
conceivable, although the passage is very winding. The dif- 
ference between the internal and external measurements is 
so great that Dr. Robinson, on subsequently recurring to this 
subject, was compelled to suppose some error in the former ; 
made, as it was, under circumstances of inconvenience and 
difficulty . 1 Instead of retracing his course to the Fountain 
of the Virgin, he kept on, and came out at the Pool of 
Siloam. 

In constructing this passage, he remarks, that it is ob- 
vious the workmen commenced at both ends, designing to 
meet somewhere in the middle. At the upper end, or at 
the Fountain of the Virgin, the work was carried along on 
the level of the upper basin, and there was a tendency to go 
too far to the right, or towards the west under the mountain ; 
for all the false cuts above mentioned were in that direction. 
At the lower end, the excavation would seem to have been 
begun on a higher level than at present ; and when, on 
meeting the shaft from the other end, this level was found 
to be too high, the bottom was dug down until the water 
flowed through it; thus leaving the southern end of the 
passage, towards Siloam, much loftier than the other part. 
The bottom has very little descent ; so that the two basins 
are nearly on the same level; the upper one (the Virgin) 
ten feet or more below the valley of Jehoshapliat, and the 
other some forty feet above the same valley. The water 
flows through gently, and with little current. 

The purpose for which this difficult work was undertaken, 
it is not easy to discern. The upper basin must obviously 
have been excavated at an earlier period than the lower, 
and there must have been something to be gained by thus 
carrying its waters through the solid rock into the valley of 
the Tyropceon. If the object had been merely to irrigate 
the gardens which lay in that quarter, this might have been 
accomplished with far less difficulty and expense, by con- 
ducting the water around upon tlffe outside of the hill. But 

1 Biblical Researches, 1852, iii. p. 189. 
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the whole looks as if the advantage of a fortified cit y had 
been consulted , and as if it had been important to carry this 
water from one point to the other in such a way that it 
could not be cut off by a besieging army. Now, as this 
purpose would have been futile had either of these points 
lain without the ancient fortifications, this circumstance, as 
Dr. Robinson remarks, furnishes an argument to show that the 
ancient wall probably ran along the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
or, at least, descended to it, and included Siloam, as well as 
this upper fountain. The water in both these fountains, 
then, is the same, notwithstanding travellers have pro- 
nounced that of Siloam to be bad, and that of the upper 
fountain to be good. Dr. Robinson says that he drank of it 
often in both places. It has a peculiar taste, sweetish and 
very slightly brackish, but not at all disagreeable. When the 
water is low, it is said to become more brackish and un- 
pleasant. It is the common water used by the people of the 
village of Siloam . 1 The name Siloah, or Siloam, is found only 
three times in the scriptures as applied to waters ; once in 
the prophet Isaiah, who speaks of it as running water; again, 
as a pool, in Nehemiah ; and lastly, also as a pool, in the 
account of our Lord’s miracle of healing the man who had 
been born blind . 2 * None of these passages afford any clew 
as to the situation of Siloam. But Josephus makes frequent 
mention of Siloam as a fountain, and says expressly it was 
situated in the mouth of the Tyropoeon, or the valley of the 
Cheesemakers, on the southeast part of the city, as it is 
found at the present day . 8 Its waters, he says, were sweet 
and in great plenty. There can be no room for question 
that the Siloam of Josephus is identical with that of the 
scriptures. 

Jerome, near the close of the fourth century, says that 
Siloam is a fountain at the foot of Mount Zion. Again, he 
remarks that the idol Baal was set up near Jerusalem, at 

1 Biblical Researches, 1858, i. pp. 337-341 

* Isa. viii. 6 ; Neh. ii. 15 ; John ix. 7-11. * 

* Bel. Jud. y. 4, 1. 
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the foot of Mount Moriah, where Siloam flows . 1 * Moriah 
must here be taken as including the ridge which runs from 
it towards the south; and the mention of the idol Baal 
limits the position of Siloam to the gardens at the mouth of 
the Tyropceon and valley of Hinnom. Siloam is mentioned, 
both as a fountain and pool, by Antoninus Martyr, early in 
the seventh century ; and as a pool by the monk Bernhard 
in the ninth. Then come the historians of the Crusades, 
who also place Siloam as a fountain in its present site, near 
the fork of two valleys. Sir John Maundeville mentions it 
as a u welle ” at the foot of Mount Zion, towards the valley 
of Jehoshaphat. 

All the historical notices thus far refer only to the present 
Siloam, in the mouth of the valley of the Tyropceon, which 
still exhibits both a fountain and a reservoir ; and there is 
no reference in any of them to the Fountain of the Virgin, 
further up the valley of Jehoshaphat, with which, as we have 
seen, the waters of Siloam stand in connection. The men- 
tion of gardens around Siloam, and of its waters as flowing 
down into the valley of the Kidron, is decisive on this 
point; for neither of these circumstances could ever have 
been applicable to the other fountain. Indeed, singular as 
the fact must certainly be accounted, there seems to be 
nothing which can be regarded as an allusion to the Fountain 
of the Virgin during the long series of ages from the time 
of Josephus down to the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
The two fountains of Siloam and the Virgin began at that 
time to be distinctly mentioned ; but their connection by a 
sub-montane passage seems to have been first brought to 
notice by Quaresmius, in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century . 3 

In Jerome, we have the first mention of an irregular flow 
of the waters of Siloam . 8 William of Tyre also mention's 
this irregular flow , 4 as does also Marinus Sanutus . 6 This 

1 Comm, in Esa. viii. 6 ; in Matt. x. 28. 

8 Biblical Researches, 1838, i. pp. 333-335. 

8 Comm, in Esa. Tiii. 6 . * Will. Tyr. viii. 4. 8 De Sec. fid. Cruc. iii. 14, 9. 
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irregular flow of the water, mentioned by writers of the 
earlier and middle ages as characteristic of Siloam, must of 
course have belonged equally to both fountains ; except as 
the rush of water towards Siloam might have been impeded 
and diminished by the dam of loose stones, if it then existed, 
as now-a-days, at the upper end of the passage. Ever since 
the fourth century this remarkable circumstance seems to 
have been almost, if not entirely, overlooked by travellers. 
Dr. Robinson says that he had searched in vain through all 
the more important writers, from Sir John Maundeville down 
to the present day, without finding any distinct notice 
respecting it, derived from personal observation. All the 
writers on Biblical Geography, from Adrichomichus and 
Reland onward to the present time, are wholly silent, except 
so far as they refer to the testimony of Jerome. Yet the 
popular belief in this phenomenon was still firm among the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. Our friends had often heard of 
it ; but, having themselves never seen the irregular flow, 
they regarded the story as one of the many popular legends 
of the country. “ We were more fortunate in this respect,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “having been very unexpectedly wit- 
nesses of the phenomenon in question ; and we are thus 
enabled to rescue another ancient historical fact from the 
long oblivion, or, rather, discredit, into which it had fallen 
for so many centuries. 

“As we were preparing to measure the basin,” he pro- 
ceeds, “ of the upper fountain (in the afternoon of April 
30th), and explore the passage leading from it, my com- 
panion waB standing on the lower step, near the water* with 
one foot on the step and the other on a loose stone lying in 
the basin. All at once he perceived the water coming into 
his shoe, and, supposing the stone had rolled, he withdrew 
his foot to the step, which, however, was now also covered 
with water. This instantly excited our curiosity; and we 
now perceived the water rapidly bubbling up from under 
the lower step. In less than five minutes it had risen in 
the basin nearly or quite a foot ; and we could hear it 
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gurgling off through the interior passage. In ten minutes 
more it had ceased to flow, and the water in the basin was 
reduced to its former level. Thrusting my staff in under 
the lower step, whence the water appeared to come, I found,” 
says Dr. Robinson, “that there was here a large hollow 
space; but a further examination could not be made without 
removing the steps.” Meanwhile, a woman came to wash 
at the fountain. She was accustomed to frequent the place 
every day ; and from her he learned that the flowing of the 
water occurs at irregular intervals ; sometimes two or three 
times a day, and sometimes in summer once in two or three 
days. She said she had seen the fountain dry, and men 
and flocks, dependent on the water, gathered around, and 
suffering from thirst, when, all at once, the water would 
begin to boil up from under the steps, and (as she said) from 
the bottom in the interior part, and flow off in a copious 
stream. 

An Arab who was there, whom Dr. Robinson had seen at 
the bath in the city, told him that the water came down 
from a fountain beneath the great mosque which occupies 
the site of the temple on Moriah. But how, or why ? This 
is a mystery which former ages have not solved, and which 
must be left to the researches of future travellers under 
more favorable auspices fully to unfold. At the bath above 
named, situated in a covered passage-way leading to one 
of die western entrances of the mosque, he was conducted 
through several apartments and passages to the parallel street 
leading to the southern entrance of the mosque, and then up 
a flight of steps to a platform eighteen or twenty feet above 
the level of the street. Here, in a low arched room, he 
found two men drawing water in leathern buckets suspended 
over a pulley from a narrow well sixty-five feet below the 
surface of the ground. The water stood in it three and a 
half feet deep. One of the men told him that the water 
came to the well through a passage of mason-work four or 
five feet high from under the grand mosque, where the water 
boiled up from the bottom of the fountain. He expressed 
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a willingness to accompany Dr. Robinson to the bottom of 
the well, where he had often been; but the Doctor failed 
to obtain the necessary permission from the authorities. 
He drank of the water, and found it had the same peculiar 
taste which he had remarked in the waters of Siloam and 
the Fountain of the Virgin in the valley below. There 
seemed, he thought, no reason for doubt as to the main 
fact, viz. that there is in the heart of the rock, at the depth 
of some eighty feet under the mosque, a fountain, the water 
of which has the same essential characteristics as that flowing 
out at the artificial excavations in the valley below. He 
thinks it not improbable that there may be some hidden 
channel, by which the waters in the fountain beneath the 
mosque find outlet through these excavations. But from 
what quarter they are first brought into this fountain re- 
mains an unsolved question, as well as whether the irregular 
flow of the fountains in the valley is to be explained by 
some connection with these waters in the fountain from 
above . 1 

The words of Moses to the children of Israel respecting 
the promised land : “ A land of brooks of water, of fountains 
and depths that spring out of the valleys and hills ,” 2 are 
literally true. Travellers tell us that there is no land where 
they are so numerous and so beautiful, and that many of 
these fountains have peculiar characteristics; some are 
tepid, and not a few remittent or wholly intermittent. Jo- 
sephus gives an account of a stream which he calls the 
Sabbatic River. Ho says that while Titus Caesar was 
exhibiting magnificent shows in the cities of Syria, he came 
to a river as he journeyed, “ of such a nature as deserves to 
be recorded in history. It runs in the middle between 
Area belonging to Agrippa’s kingdom and Raphenea. It 
hath somewhat very peculiar in it; for when it runs its 
current is strong and has plenty of water. After which its 
springs fail for six days together, and leave its channel dry, 
as any one may see ; after which days it runs on the seventh 
1 Biblical Researches, i. pp. 341, 342. * Dcut. via. 7. 
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day as it did before, and as though it had undergone no 
change at all. It hath also been observed to keep this older 
perpetually and exactly. Whence it is that they call it the 
Sabbatic river ; that name being taken from the 6acred 
seventh day among the Jews.” 1 Pliny has been supposed 
to refer to the same river ; but he makes it run six days, 
and rest every seventh: “In Judaea rivus, Sabbatis omnibus 
siccatur.” 2 The translator and editor of Josephus makes 
light of what Josephus says, by adding in a note that, as 
this river is vanished, he shall say no more about it. The 
learned Reland and the celebrated Danish traveller Niebuhr 
treat it as a fable. 

But the author of that excellent work, “ The* Land and 
the Book,” Dr. W. M. Thomson, for more than twenty-five 
years a missionary in Syria and Palestine, claims that he 
discovered this river and its source in 1840. Examining 
the passage from Josephus, he says : “ From Beirut, Titus 
marched north to Zeugma on the Euphrates. On his march 
he saw this river running between Area in the* kingdom of 
Agrippa and Raphanea. The mention of Agrippa’s kingdom 
probably induced most travellers to look for the Sabbatic 
river somewhere in the south of Palestine, where it is not to 
be found ; although there are traces of ancient cities in that 
region, with names similar to those of Area and Raphanea. 
But the kingdom of Agrippa did actually extend at one time 
as far north, I believe, as the River Eleutherus, and therefore 
included Area.* At any rate, the account requires that we 
search for the Sabbatic river between Area and Raphanea ; 
and there I found it. Area, the capital of the Arkites, lies 
about half-a-day’s ride to the northeast of Tripoli, and be? 
tween it and Hamath, on the east of Jebel Akkar, is the site ^ 
of Raphanea. In the wady below the great Convent of Mar * 
Jirius is a fountain called Neb& el-Ffi&rr, which throws out 
at stated intervals an immense volume of water, quite suf- 
ficient to entitle it in this country to the dignified name of 
river. This site answers to the description of Josephus in 
1 Bel. Jnd. vii. 6, 1. * Nat Hist. xxxi. 11. 
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all respects ; but there are some discrepancies between the 
actual phenomena of this fountain and his Sabbatic river,” 1 

Instead of flowing one day in seven according to Josephus, 
or six days and resting on the seventh according to Pl&y, 
this Nebfi el-Ffi&rr is quiescent two days,* and active on a 
part of the third. The cave out of which the river flows is 
at the base of a hill of limestone, “ entangled in a vast 
formation of trap-rock.” Dr. Thomson supposes the Sab- 
batic river was always nearly what we find the stream below 
Mar Jirius now to be. The vagueness of general rumor, 
the love of the ancients for the marvellous, and the desire to 
conform this natural phenomenon to the Jewish division of 
time, will -sufficiently account for the inaccuracies of these 
historians. 

It is well known, says Dr. Thomson, that these inter- 
mitting fountains are merely the draining of subterranean 
reservoirs on the principle of the siphon. The condition 
necessary to make the stream intermit is that the capacity of 
the siphon be greater than the supply. If the supply were 
greater than this, capacity, or exactly equal to it, the pool 
would be always full, and there could be no intermission. 
The periods of intermission and the size of the stream de- 
pend upon the size of the pool, the supply, and the calibre 
of the siphon. Dr. Thomson says that the main source of 
the Litany at’Anjur is a remitting fountain of a peculiar 
kind. A constant stream issues from the pool; but there 
are frequent and vast augmentations in the volume of water, 
occurring at irregular periods, sometimes not more than 
twice in a day, while at others these augmentations take 
place every few hours. In Lebanon there are likewise 
fountains which entirely intermit at stated periods, or are 
subject to partial remissions. “ Such, too,” he says, “ is the 
Fountain of the Virgin, in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. All 
such instances can be explained by supposing either that 
the entire stream is subject to this siphonic action, as at the 
Sabbatic river, or that the constant, regular stream is at 
1 The Land and the Book, Vol. i. pp. 407, 408. 
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times augmented by tributary intermitting fountains, as at 
’Anjur and Siloam .” 1 

But the great interest which attaches to the results of 
these investigations lies in their bearing on the locality of 
one of the mostMnteresting miracles of our Lord — his 
healing of the impotent man at the Pool of Bethesda, and 
on the right interpretation of the inspired record in connec- 
tion with that miracle. Dr. Robinson suggests, as the Sheep 
[gate], near which Bethesda was situated, seems to have 
been not far from the temple, and the wall of the ancient 
city probably ran along this valley, whether that gate may 
not have been somewhere in this part, and this Fountain of 
the Virgin have been Bethesda — the same with the “King’s 
Pool” of Nehemiah, and the “ Solomon’s Pool” of Josephus . 2 * * 
The monks and many travellers have chosen to find the 
Pool of Bethesda in the deep reservoir or trench on the 
north side of the area of the great mosque ; and in the two 
long vaults at its southwest corner they profess to find two 
of the five ancient porches. There is not the slightest evi- 
dence that can identify it with the Bethesda of the New* 
Testament. The name has doubtless been assigned to the 
reservoir in question comparatively in modern times, from 
its proximity to St. Stephen’s Gate, which was erroneously 
held to be the ancient Sheep Gate . 8 Dr. Robinson thinks 
that the deep reservoir now commonly known as the Pool 
of Bethesda was a trench which protected the fortress Antonia 
on the north. His supposition is that this fortress occupied 
the whole breadth of the western part of the present enclo- 
sure around the great mosque, between the ancient northern 
wall and the present Bethesda. The peculiar character and 
great depth of the Pool of Bethesda, so called, have been a 
stone of stumbling to many travellers ; but by thus bringing 
it into connection with the fortress its peculiarities are at 
once accounted for. This reservoir lies along the outside 

1 The Land and the Book, Vol. i. pp. 408-411. 

* Biblical Researches, 1838, Vol. i. p. 343. 

• Ibid. Vol. i. p. 330, 331. 
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of the present enclosure, of which wall its southern side 
may be said to form a part. Its eastern end is near the 
wall of the city ; so near, indeed, that only a narrow way 
passes between them, leading from St Stephen’s Gate to the 
great mosque. The pool measures three hundred and sixty 
English feet in length, one hundred and thirty feet in 
breadth, and seventy-five feet in depth to the bottom, besides 
the rubbish which has been accumulating in it for ages. It 
was once evidently used as a reservoir ; and it would seem 
as if it once extended to the westward, in which direction 
lofty arched vaults have been built up in and over it, to sup- 
port the buildings above . 1 Dr. Robinson’s theory that this 
deep cut was part of the system of defences around the 
temple has everything to support it It could not have been 
the Bethesda of scripture. His suggestion that the Fountain 
of the Virgin was this Bethesda seems to be altogether 
probable. Dr. Thomson evidently agreed with Dr. Robinson 
in the opinion that the trench or fosse now known as Bethesda 
could not have been the ancient pool known by that name 
in scripture. He says : u I looked in upon the vast chasm 
or fosse on the north side of the temple area, which I hear 
called Birket Israfl, and see on the maps written Bethesda .” 2 
He elsewhere remarks that he has discovered nothing new 
to be added to the discoveries of Dr. Robinson respecting 
the Fountains of the Virgin and Siloam, and confesses that 
he had not zeal enough to follow him through the passage 
connecting the two. We accept, therefore, Dr. Robinson’s 
suggestion, that the Fountain of the Virgin is the true site 
of the ancient Bethesda, and that the water of this fountain 
probably has its source in a living spring beneath the site 
of the ancient Temple. 

Dean Stanley says : “ All accounts combine in asserting 
that the water of the two pools of Siloam, as well as that of 
the many fountains of the Mosque of Omar, proceeds from a 
living spring beneath the Temple vaults. There was no 

1 Biblical Researches, 1838, Vol. i. p. 293. 

* The Land and the Book, Vol. ii. p. 524. 
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period of its history when such a provision would not have 
been important to the Temple, for the ablutions of the 
Jewish, no less than the Mussulman worship ; or to the city, 
which else was dry even to a proverb. It was the treasure 
of Jerusalem, its support through its numerous sieges ; the 
“ fons perennis aquae” of Tacitus ; 1 the source of Milton’s 

“ Brook that flowed 
Hard by the oracle of God.” 

But more than this, it was the image that entered into the 
very heart of the prophetical idea of Jerusalem. “ There is 
& river [ u Nahar,” perennial river] the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God, the holy place of the 
tabernacle of the Most High .” 2 In Ezekiel’s vision 8 the 
thought is expanded into a vast cataract flowing out from 
the Temple rock eastward into the Kidron, till it swells 
into a mighty river, fertilizing the desert of the Dead Sea .” 4 

But Dr. Robinson makes another suggestion, which bears 
on the proper exegesis Of the passage containing the account 
of the miracle at Bethesda. In that account we are told 
that “ an angel went down at a certain season into the pool, 
and troubled the water,” and then, whosoever first stepped 
in was made whole . 6 He asks : u Does not this ‘ troubling ’ 
of the water look like the irregular flow of the fountain first 
described ? ” 7 

The healing of the impotent man at Bethesda occurred on 
a visit of our Lord to Jerusalem at the second passover after 
he entered on his public ministry, at the beginning of its 
third year. In order to consider the question which Dr. 
Robinson proposes, it will be necessary to have the passage 
which records the miracle before us : “ After this there was 
a feast of the Jews, and Jesus went up to Jerusalem. Now 
there is at Jerusalem by the Sheep Market [Marg. Gate] a 
pool which is called in the Hebrew tongue Bethesda, having 
five porches. In these lay a great multitude of impotent 

1 Tac. Hist. ▼. p. 12. a Ps. xlvi. 4. 9 Ezek. xlvii. 

4 Sinai and Palestine (London), p. 180. 0 John ▼. 4. 

7 Biblical Researches, Vol. i. p. 343. 
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folk, of blind, halt, withered, waiting for the moving of the 
water. For an angel went down at a certain season into 
the pool, and troubled the water. Whosoever then first 
after the troubling of the water stepped in was made whole 
of whatsoever disease he had. And a certain man was there 
which had an infirmity thirty and eight years. When Jesus 
saw him lie, and knew that he had been now a long time in 
that case , he saith unto him, Wilt thou be made whole? 
The impotent man answered him, Sir, I have no man, when 
the water is troubled, to put me into the pool ; but while I 
am coming, another steppeth down before me. Jesus saith 
unto him, Rise, take up thy bed, and walk. And imme- 
diately the man was made whole, and took up his bed, and 
walked ; and on the same day was the Sabbath.” 1 

The feast spoken of, as already intimated, was the Pass- 
over, and this is one of the passages which prove that the 
ministry of Christ continued three and a half years. The 
word “ market,” in the second verse, is not in the original. 
The marginal reading, “gate,” is to be preferred, as we 
know there was a gate of this name (Neh. iii. 1, 32; xii. 39) ; 
but there is no mention of such a market. Near this gate 
was a pool, the Hebrew name of which was Bethesda, House 
of Mercy. It had five porches, or places roofed over, where 
the diseased who came hoping to receive benefit from the 
water were deposited, while waiting for the moving or rising 
of the water. We are thus brought to that portion of the 
passage the consideration of which involves the answer to 
the question suggested by Dr. Robinson. The best critics 
of the original text, and some of the ablest modern expositors, 
regard this portion, or the closing words of the third verse, 
“ waiting for the moving of the water,” to the end of the 
fourth verse, as spurious, — in the Greek, from the word 
iicBexpflivtov to the word voarjfULTi. Tischendorf, in his 
edition of the Greek Testament, now in course of publica* 
tion, omits the entire passage. Tregelles, who stands next 
in authority on questions of this nature, does the same in 

1 John v. 1-9. 
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bis edition. To the authority of the Vatican MS., which 
belongs to the middle of the fourth century, and the Codes 
Begins in the imperial library at Paris, written in Egypt in 
the fifth century, and that of Beza in the University of 
Cambridge, belonging to the sixth century, and of the old 
Latin and others enumerated by Tregelles for the omission 
of verse fourth, Tischendorf adds that of the Sinaitic, be- 
longing to the early part of the fourth century ; and which 
be thinks it not impossible may have formed one of the fifty 
copies of the Bible which in the year 331 Constantine 
ordered to be executed under the direction of Eusebius, 
and that it was sent by the Emperor Justinian, the founder 
of the Sinaitic monastery, to the monks at Sinai, where he 
discovered it. Thus we have the authority of the earliest 
MSS. known to be in existence for the omission of the fourth 
verse ; and we have that of the two oldest of these MSS., 
the Sinaitic and the Vatican, for the omission of the last 
clause of the third. The entire passage is also omitted, by 
the Curetonian Syriac, the Memphitic MSS., and the Thebaic 
version. Of the Armenian, many leave out the fourth verse, 
and among the few which have it some mark it as doubtful. 
Augustine is cited as omitting the verse. Tertullian and 
Chrysostom have the passage. 1 Bishop Marsh says: “We 
have proof that the [fourth] verse was originally nothing 
more than a marginal scholium, and of course spurious.” 
Greisbach and Mill reject it. Copyists had no motive for 
omitting these passages, if they had them before them ; for 
there was no wish to avoid anything which spoke of miracu- 
lous interference. On the contrary, if they found in the 
water, like Tertullian and Chrysostom, a symbol of the bap- 
tismal water, they would have found a motive in their dog- 
matic interest for the retention rather than the exclusion of 
the passage. On the other hand, scholiasts had strong 
reasons for explaining, according to the notions of the times, 
why the multitudes lay in the porches, and to what the 
moving of the water referred. 

I# See Tregelles’s Account of the printed Text, pp. 243-246. 
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Neither Lhcke nor Tholuck regard the disputed clause as 
genuine, although they do not take the trouble to give it a 
very minute examination. Tholuck thinks that when regard 
is had to the numerous variations in those who retain the 
clause, and to the fact that no reason can be given for the 
omission, it must be rejected. He refers to Bretschneider, 
Baur, and De Wette, as disposed to decide for the genuine- 
ness of the clause, in order to help out the position that the 
the Gospel of John is spurious. Olshausen says of it: 
“ Here is an addition to the account (from itcSexpp etwv to 
voarjfuiTi) which, according to the evidence derived from criti- 
cism, is to be regarded as spurious.” “ It is in the highest 
degree probable that it was introduced into the text from 
MSS. in the margin of which their owners had made this 
note from personal observation. Doubtless, therefore, it 
was a fact that the water from time to time fitfully bubbled, 
and in such seasons the greatest efficacy was ascribed to it. 
Now, since the sick man refers to this fact (ver. 7), it was 
evidently very natural to annex the above information by 
way of explaining his words.” Trench, in his work on 
Miracles, treats the passage as spurious. 

But, apart from the conclusion to which criticism seems 
inevitably to lead, there are certain grounds of argument 
affecting the question which seem also to favor the omission 
of the passage. In addition to what has already been re- 
peated in regard to there being no motive for its omission, 
while every motive existed for its retention if already in the 
text, it may be said that the descent of an angel at certain 
seasons to trouble the water and impart to it healing efficacy 
would have been a continuous or repeating miracle, and it 
is surprising there is no mention of this elsewhere in the 
entire scriptures. And for what end was it wrought, that is, 
what divine messenger or message was it designed to attest ? 
It is also surprising that Josephus, the Jewish historian, 
who describes everything about Jerusalem with so much 
particularity, should have passed over in utter silence, as he 
does, a permanent miracle of this nature. He could have 
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feared no such contempt for the marvellous in his pagan 
readers as would lead him to suppress it. Rather, we may 
conclude, he would have seized upon it with avidity, had 
there been any foundation for an account beyond that of a 
popular impression among the ignorant, and for the truth 
of which he could have referred to their own procurators 
and travellers. It is necessary, in order to account for the 
great number of diseased persons waiting at Bethesda, to 
suppose that they believed some healing virtue was imparted 
to the water by its periodical rising or commotion ; and it is 
probable that there was a popular belief among the more 
credulous and superstitious, that an angel came down to 
agitate the water and impart to it healing efficiency. But 
it has been made sufficiently evident that it is no part of 
the inspired evangelist’s testimony that there was any such 
perpetual or recurring miracle by angelic agency. 

If we omit the disputed clause, the narrative flows on, 
without the appearance of break or hiatus, and evidently 
intact, as it came from the hand of John : “ In these lay a 
great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered. 
And a certain man was there which had an infirmity thirty 
and eight years.” Or if, according to some of the authorities, , 
we retain the closing words of the third verse, and omit the 
fourth, there will be nothing to interrupt the historic flow, 
or to destroy the conainnity of the parts. The multitude 
waiting for the moving of the water, in the third verse, 
answers perfectly to the impotent man’s having no one to 
put him into the pool when it was troubled, in the seventh. 
In that excellent and valuable work, “ Commentary on the 
Gospel of John,” by the late Dr. John J. Owen, of New 
Tork, he quotes a remark of Steir with approbation, that 
w verse 7 absolutely requires the whole addition ; for taken 
alone, without the explanation furnished by the fourth verse, 
it is wholly unintelligible.” Neither Steir nor Dr. Owen 
appears to have had his attention directed to the facts which 
identify the waters of Siloam with those of ancient Bethesda, 
and the periodical perturbation and rising of these waters. 
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If they had, they never could have affirmed that the omission 
of the fourth verse, or of the entire disputed passage, served to 
render the account in John unintelligible. Dr. Owen defends 
the retention of the whole warmly, and remarks : “ We are 
bound to receive this as a plain matter of revelation, and as 
furnishing another proof that benevolent spirits are employed 
as the instruments of good to men, in like manner as wicked 
spirits are busily employed in the infliction of evil.” And 
yet he strangely adds : “It is unnecessary to suppose that 
the Jewish people at this time were acquainted with the 
cause of the healing properties of this pool, or of the won- 
drous phenomena attending it. This has been made known 
to us by the revealed word of God. They knew only this 
— a fact which in the outset may have been stumbled on 
by the merest accident — that at a certain apparent com- 
motion of the waters, whoever first succeeded in bathing 
himself in the pool was immediately cured of his disease. 
They learned to avail themselves of this wondrous virtue of 
the water, ignorant, however, of what has been revealed to 
us by John, that it was caused by angelic agency.” So this 
permanent recurring miracle becomes an unapparent one, 
or one in which those who are benefited and cured, as well 
as those who are witnesses of the cures, are wholly ignorant 
that there is any supernatural agency excited at the fountain. 
They looked upon it in the same light as upon other remit- 
ting or intermitting fountains found in their country ; or, if 
as more than this, simply as deriving certain sanitive prop- 
erties from some mineral with which it became impregnated, 
by the water being perturbed from the bottom by some 
natural cause ; while it was really caused by an angel 
descending from heaven. This is too difficult to believe. 

It seems difficult to make the note of the Rev. Mr. Barnes 
on this passage consistent with itself. He says: “This 
fountain, it seems, had strong medicinal properties. Like 
many other waters, it had the property of healing many 
diseases that were incurable by any other means. Thus the 
waters of Bath, of Saratoga, etc., are found to be highly 
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medicinal, and to heal diseases that are otherwise incurable. 
In the case of the waters of Bethesda, there does not appear 
to have been anything miraculous ; but the waters seem to 
have been endued with strong medicinal properties, especially 
after a periodical agitation. All that is peculiar about them 
in the record [as if there were nothing in what is said to 
have happened supernatural, or even remarkable] is that 
this was produced by the ministry of an angel. This was in 
accordance with the common sentiment of the Jews, the 
common doctrine of the Bible, and the belief of the sacred 
writers. Nor can it be shown to be absurd or improbable 
that such blessings should be imparted to man by the min- 
istry of an angel. There is no more absurdity in the belief 
that a pure spirit or holy angel should aid man than that a 
physician or parent should, and no more absurdity in sup- 
posing that the healing properties of such a fountain should 
be produced by his aid than that any other blessing should 

be It is not implied that this was done [the healing 

of the sick] instantaneously, or by a miracle. The water 
had such properties that he was healed, though probably 
gradually. It is not less the gift of God to suppose that this 
fountain restored gradually, and in accordance with what 
commonly occurs, than to suppose, what is not affirmed in 
this text, that it was done at once, and in a miraculous 
manner.” 

It is difficult to decide which view Dean Alford intends to 
favor — whether to accept or reject the passage. He says it 
u labors under strong suspicion of spuriousness ” ; and he 
marks it, by enclosing it in brackets and lines, either as 
spurious or highly doubtful ; and adds that w in this short 
space there are no less than seven words either used here 
only, or here only in this! sense.” And yet he argues and 
quotes in favor of the genuineness of the passage, and the 
miraculous view of the whole. 

Dr. Jacobus defends the genuineness of the passage, and 
says : “ We see no reason for evading the plain sense of the 
terms, which would surely convey the idea of a supernatural 

Vol. XXVII. No. 105. 17 
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power exerted at intervals for the cure of one, and limited to 
the one who first stepped in ; whereas, if the healing lay in 
the virtue of the water, how could it have been so restricted ? ” 
He says that to leave out the clause would destroy the con- 
nection of the passage ; and he asks, in the words of Alford : 
44 Why should the sick be lying there, and why should the 
man have been so long waiting anxiously to be put in, 
unless some known effect followed on the trdubling of the 
water at these intervals, when he wished to be put in, and 
could not be ? ” In answer to which, all that needs to be 
said is, that the remittent character of the fountain being 
established and well known, there is no want of connection 
in the passage in consequence of omitting the disputed 
clause; and that the healing properties, which were un- 
doubtedly attributed to the water, whether with reason or 
not, would be sufficient to prompt the diseased to wish to 
be brought there, and patiently to wait for an opportunity 
to step in, or to be put in. 

Bloomfield seems not to have been well acquainted with 
the best results of criticism, as they bear on the question 
whether this disputed passage should be cancelled or re- 
tained; and criticism has probably made great advances 
since he wrote. He says that 44 there is only the authority 
of two MSS., two very inferior versions, and Nonnus ” for 
the omission. 44 Besides, the MSS. are such as abound with 
all sorts of liberties taken with the text.” He concludes, 
therefore, that the words must be retained, and that they 
utterly exclude the notion of anything short of miraculous 
agency. 

Dqddridge, who, as the late Moses Stuart says, 44 was by 
no means an ordinary adept in a critical knowledge of the 
the sacred languages,” in his note on the words 44 an angel 
descended into the pool and stirred the water ” (as he trans- 
lates), says that this 44 is the greatest of difficulties in the 

history of the evangelists, which few commentators 

' enter into.” He imagines that the pool might have been 
remarkable for some mineral virtue attending the water; 
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and that some time before the Passover an extraordinary 
commotion was probably observed in the water ; and Provi- 
dence so ordered it that the next person who accidentally 
bathed there, being under some great disorder, found an 
immediate and unexpected cure. The like phenomenon, 
in some other desperate case, was probably observed on a 
second commotion. And these commotions and cures might 
happen periodically for some weeks or months. This the 
Jews would naturally ascribe to some angelic power, as they 
did afterwards the voice from heaven (John xii. 29), though 
no angel appeared. And they and St. John had reason to 
do it, as it was the scripture scheme that these benevolent 
spirits had been, and frequently are, the invisible instru- 
ments of good to the children of men.” 

Such is the hypothesis of the excellent Doddridge. There 
can be no doubt that had he lived to see the results of 
Tischendorfs and Tregelles’s studies and criticism of the 
text, he would have been convinced that what he felt to be 
the greatest of all difficulties in the evangelists, the angel 
at the Pool of Bethesda, belongs not to the evangelists at 
all, but is the work of mere scholiasts and copyists. 

On the authority and use to be made of the ancient MSS. 
of the scriptures, Tischendorf, in the Introduction of his 
Tauchnitz edition of the English version of the New Testa- 
ment, recently published, well says that “ it would be either 
unwarrantable arrogance or blameworthy indolence to treat 
these primeval documents with neglect ; it would be a mis- 
understanding of the dispensations of Providence, which 
have preserved these documents for fourteen or fifteen cen- 
turies, amid all the vicissitudes of time, and given them into 
our hands, if we were not ready most thankfully to give 
heed to them, as instruments worthy of the highest respect 
for the recovery of the truth.” 

As to the tendency or effect of suggesting readings at 
variance with the received and authorized version, he asks: 
“ Is our undertaking, by any possibility, adverse to religion ? 
May that which by long use for several centuries in churches 
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and schools and houses has won respect and affection, be 
called in question as uncertain, and distrusted as inexact ? 
He who should recognize irreligion in our testing, and even 
calling into doubt, that text of the Bible, respect for which 
simply results from common use, would greatly err. It 
seems to us much rather the greatest act of piety to regard 
confidently as the word of God nothing which is not ac- 
credited and established as such by the most ancient, and 
also most trustworthy, evidences which the Lord has placed 
in our hands. From this point of view, and with this con- 
viction, the writer of this Introduction has for thirty years 
past explored the libraries of Europe, as well as the recesses 
of monasteries in the Asiatic and African east, in search of 
the most ancient copies of the holy scriptures ; and he has 
devoted his whole energy to collect all the most weighty 
documents of the kind, and to labor upon them, to publish 
them for the benefit of posterity, and to restore on the basis 
of scientific research the very original text of the apostles.” 

The way is now prepared, in order to carry out the pur- 
pose for which the foregoing discussion has been undertaken, 
— for a brief consideration of the real miracle at Bethesda. 
Christ came to this place, where he saw a great multitude 
of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered, lying, or sitting, 
beneath the covered arches, waiting for the moving of the 
water. In him resided that miraculous power to heal which 
this wretched crowd attributed to the water. This belief, 
which scholiasts had indicated on the margin of certain 
copies, and which the transcribers of them have made a part 
of the text, hinders us from perceiving the beauty and force 
of the contrast between him and the so-accrcdited miraculous 
fountain. The removal of the interpolation at once reveals 
that contrast in striking relief. He singles out one of the 
sufferers, a poor impotent man, who for nearly forty years 
had been in that condition, as the object of his healing mercy. 
No reason is given for the selection of this man from the 
crowd of sufferers, or for not extending the power of healing 
to others. It may have been because he was the most help- 
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less and pitiable of all. He had none to help him make 
trial of the virtue of the water. We are not to suppose that 
he had been waiting at the pool for thirty-eight years ; but 
this expresses the period he had been suffering from his 
malady. The question, “ Wilt thou be made whole ? ” to a 
man in his condition, waiting there for an opportunity to be 
put into the pool, was not unmeaning or superfluous. It 
had its purpose. He had probably “ waited so long, and so 
long waited in vain, that hope was dead, or well-nigh dead, 
in his bosom ; and the question is asked to awaken in him 
anew a yearning after the benefit which the Saviour, com- 
passionating his hopeless case, was about to impart. His 
heart may have been withered through his long sufferings 
and the long neglects of his fellow-men ; it was something 
to persuade him that this stranger pitied, was interested in 
his case, would help him if he could. So, persuading him to 
believe in his kindness, he prepared him also to believe in his 
ability to do him good. Our Lord was now giving the faith 
which presently he was to demand of him .” 1 He seems to 
interpret Christ’s question as an imputation of carelessness 
or neglect to avail himself of the healing virtue of the water, 
and replies, as one who would most gladly be healed : “ Sir, 
I have no man, when the water is troubled, to put me into 
the pool.” The language implies that the swelling or 
moving of the water was only at irregular intervals, which 
answers precisely to the phenomena at the waters of Siloam 
to this day. The place appears to have been narrow, by no 
means answering to the extensive excavation which now 
passes under the name of Bethesda at Jerusalem ; and those 
less helpless than himself, while he was trying to reach the 
pool, would step down before him. 

But his long season of disappointed hope and helplessness 
draws to an end : “ Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy 
bed, and walk.” The cure was instantaneous. He rises, 
and carries the bed on which he had been borne, as an evi- 
dence of the completeness of his cure. He was expecting 

1 Ttencb, “ Notes on the Miracles/ 1 p. 205. 
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to be healed by the water, and appears to have had no 
knowledge of Christ until now. His impotency of nearly 
forty years standing, as far as human means were con- 
cerned, was altogether hopeless ; but his cure, at the word 
of Christ, was immediate and perfect. This was a genuine 
and most wonderful miracle, wrought at a pool in the midst 
of a large company of the diseased, where an angel, if we 
are to accept the incorporated scholion as expressing a 
popular belief, was expected to descend and impart mirac- 
ulous virtue to the water. 

It was the Jewish Sabbath when the miracle was wrought 
The healed man was seen conveying his bed. “ The Jews,” 
that is to say, the party among the Jews who were par- 
ticularly hostile to Jesus, the leaders or spiritual heads of 
the nation, rebuked the man for carrying his bed. He told 
them he was acting in accordance with the direction of him 
who had healed him ; but he could not tell them who it 
was; he did not know so much as his name. Soon after, 
Jesus found the man in the Temple, and instructed him, and 
warned him to sin no more. The man, no doubt, in the 
simplicity of his heart, thinking it would contribute to the 
honor of one to whom he owed so much, went and told the 
Jews that it was Jesus who had made him whole. But 
the miracle was nothing, in their estimation ; and they 
sought to varnish over their enmity to Christ with a pro- 
fessed zeal for the Sabbath. “ Woe unto you, scribes, 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! ” 

As to the significance or moral teaching of this miracle, 
as now explained, it seems, in the main, to be simply this — 
it seems fitted to exhibit the contrast between the baseless 
delusions and vain hopes of multitudes, when they discover 
their sad spiritual condition, and are prompted to seek de- 
liverance, with the sure help which is to be found only iu 
the great Saviour of the world. Many in the wastes of 
heathenism, under a deep sense of the evil and condemnation 
of sin, having no light, wander sadly from shrine to shrine, 
and from one sacred stream to another, seeking in vain to 
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wash away the pollution and guilt of sin. And too often 
those who have the light of Christianity, seem to prefer to 
seek some fountain which may be discovered to them in 
their philosophy, in their humanitarianism, or in their 
works, in which they may wash and be healed, rather than 
come to Christ and the fountain opened in him. They are 
like the crowd of blind, halt, and withered, waiting in the 
portico of ancient Bethesda for the legendary angel to de- 
scend and trouble its waters. They know not that ho whom 
all angels worship, aud to whom all diseases render prompt 
and willing obedience, is among them. This miracle seems 
designed to present — but we discover it not, till we sepa- 
rate the false from the genuine in the text — the Saviour of 
the world in striking contrast with all those false deities, 
supports, and helps which sinful men are fain to search out 
in seeking after peace of conscience and hope towards Ood. 


ARTICLE VI. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE APOSTLES. 

BT S. B. ABBURT, RESIDENT L1CENCIATB AT ANDOVER. 

[Continued.] 

The Discourse of Stephen. 

Introduction . 

Stephen may be recognized in his single speech as the 
immediate predecessor of Paul. We meet here with all 
those ideas which distinguish the doctrine of Paul from 
those already considered. It might be expected that the 
teaching of Jesus as to the profound antithesis between Law 
and Gospel would be apprehended and further developed by 
some believers prior to the conversion of Paul ; and hence 
there is no reason to doubt the historical character of this 
discourse. A token of its genuineness has also been dis- 
covered in the circumstance that the expression 44 Son of 
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Man,” used by Jesus himself, and still current in the in&nt 
church, occurs here for the last time in the New Testament. 

The* Fundamental Idea 

of the discourse is the irreceptivity of the Jewish people in 
all periods towards the divine revelation. Their unbelief 
with respect to Christ is not isolated, but constantly re- 
peated, and ends in their exclusion from the kingdom of 
God. 

In Stephen’s discourse, the imperfection of the Mosaic law 
and ritual is first expressly set forth, and the impending 
dissolution of the old covenant prophesied. While James, 
and Peter in the earlier period of his ministry, in accordance 
with their position towards the law and ritual, attributed, 
to the believing Jews a certain preference over heathen 
converts, on account of their observance of the law, Stephen 
is the immediate predecessor of Paul in regarding this ad- 
herence to the legal point of view as only an imperfect stago 
of development, and in bringing into full consciousness the 
inadequacy of the Mosaic ritual. It was natural that this 
should be done first by a Hellenist, like Stephen ; the Hel- 
lenists being naturally most inclined and adapted to appre- 
hend and set forth the universal elements of Christianity. 

The Doctrine of Paul. 

Introduction . 

The Sources . The discourses of Paul recorded in the 
Acts, though presenting less of his peculiar view of Christian 
truth than the Epistles, are not without importance. Had 
it been the intention of the author of the book of Acts, as 
alleged by some modern critics, to approximate the teaching 
of Paul as much as possible to that of Peter, there would 
have been some difficulty in discriminating between them, 
whereas the differences are palpable even in the forms of 
presentation. Nor are the speeches of Paul made up from 
his Epistles, since between these, also, there is evident dis- 
tinction, together with essential agreement. 
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All the Epistles are not equally important as sources of 
doctrine. For this purpose, the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Colossians, and 
with reference to the parousia 1 and 2 Thessalonians. The 
Epistle to the Philippians, being chiefly hortatory, is of less 
weight, and the pastoral Epistles are of still less, referring 
only to the idea of the church. The Epistle to Philemon 
may be excluded from the list of sources. The Epistle to 
the Romans is the most important. Though it does not 
contain the apostle’s whole doctrinal system, it takes Us at 
once into its centre. The other Epistles rank in importance 
in the order in which they are mentioned. 

The genuineness of the Pauline Epistles has been so 
generally acknowledged that there is no need of discussing 
the question. Those on which doubt has been cast are, 
moreover, the least important for our purpose. The internal 
evidence is all in favor of their authenticity. Whatever 
differences of view exist may be be explained by the different 
occasions of the Epistles. The criticisms are of too indefi- 
nite and altogether negative a character to be worth con- 
sideration. The Epistles are also so connected and neces- 
sary to a full development of Pauline doctrine, that we must 
accept them entire. 

The Apostle Paul's Historical Position in the Apostolic 

Church. 

In devoting himself to missions to the heathen, and in- 
sisting on the recognition of heathen converts independently 
of the law, he may certainly be regarded as introducing a 
new stage of development, but not as acting in opposition 
to the previous apostles, or as originating a new idea ; since 
Peter made the first step in this direction. The idea already 
existed ; but it required an advocate of the profound and 
earnest nature of Paul to clothe it, as it were, in flesh and 
blood, and establish it as the doctrine of the church, as wo 
find it in the age of John. * 

We should expect that the man for such a task would 
Vol. XXVIL No. 105. 18 
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be called from the circle of Stephen ; but, as Neander 
remarks, it was not from the soft shell of Hellenistic culture, 
but from the hard kernel of Pharisaism, that the new spirit 
was to take its form. In order that he might contend suc- 
cessfully against the mingling of the Jewish legal and the 
free Christian spirit, it was necessary that he should know 
the former by experience, as well as the latter. The dia- 
lectic taste acquired by him in his education to be a learned 
expounder of the law and tradition, adapted him especially 
to develop the fundamental verities of the gospel in their 
living, organic connection. 

The manner of his conversion, its suddenness, and the 
presence of the Redeemer himself, must have exercised 
great influence on the general character of his teaching. 
The death of Stephen seems, according to the Acts, only to 
have driven Paul further from the kingdom. The moder- 
ation of Gamaliel can hardly, as supposed by some, have 
contributed to his conversion. But that there was some 
preparation is implied in his vivid description of such a 
state of mind in Rom. vii., which could not have been so 
vividly described had it not been personally experienced. 

His declarations in Gal. i. 12, 16 show that he was con- 
scious of having received his knowledge of the gospel, not 
from the instructions of the older apostles, but directly from 
the Lord himself. This is confirmed by 1 Cor. ix. .1 and 
the account in Acts ; the divergence of the latter being not 
such as to excite any suspicion of its authenticity. All the 
statements evidently refer to an objective fact, and not to 
an ecstatic vision, especially as the latter would have had 
no weight with others as a divine call to the apostolic 
office. 

The complete separation of his old and new life by his 
conversion led Paul to regard redemption, not as the per- 
fection of Old Testament revelation, but as a specifically 
new element in the revelation of God in Christ. As it was 
dark in* his life, so it was dark in the whole period of history, 
before this revelation. But his life previously was under 
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the law ; the principle of salvation is therefore presented by 
him as in opposition to the law. As the law was inadequate 
to produce the new life, the Jews, equally with the heathen, 
are in need of a Saviour. His apostleship to the Gentiles 
is thus closely connected with the manner of his conversion. 
Prior to this he mud have persecuted the church, because 
he regarded Christ as the destroyer of the law and ritual. 
Those expressions of Christ which intimated the abrogation 
of the law made the deepest impression on his mind. When 
he accepted Jesus as the Messiah, he also adopted this view. 
The truth came to him not fragmentarily, yet as a whole it 
was capable of organic development. 

Did he moderate his views in the latter portion of his life? 
He expressed them differently, according to the different 
occasions of the Epistles, but in his later Epistle to the 
Philippians the distinction between the Jewish and Christian 
points of view is drawn as sharply as in his letter to the 
Galatians. 

But it was necessary not only to found a church inde- 
pendent of the law, but to preserve a living bond of union 
between the new church from the heathen and the original 
Jewish church. Paul was the author of tendencies which 
might have led to irreconcilable divisions. One of his great 
aims, therefore, is to bring about a community of feeling by 
inducing the Gentile converts to aid the poorer members of 
the Jewish churches, and to yield to the requirements of the 
law whenever this could be done without the infraction of 
principle (1 Cor. ix. 10). 

There is no ground, either in the Acts or the Epistles, for 
the hypothesis that Paul and the other apostles were not on 
a good understanding with each other. The difference of 
his mode of presentation and type of doctrine from those 
of others is made no secret of ; and yet he knows nothing of 
any opposition between them which would prevent their 
cordial co-operation. He is certainly at one with them in 
his secondary endeavor to show the connection of the old 
and new covenants, and the paedagogic character of the 
former. 
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Articulation of the Pauline System of Doctrine . 

In the well-known work of Ustetf on this subject , 1 it is 
presented under two main divisions, the period before Christy 
and the period after Christ . But, as Schmid remarks, this 
division is altogether too indefinite, and fails to distinguish 
any common fundamental idea. Schmid’s own division of 
the Pauline doctrine is into The want of Sucat,o<rvvr) in all 
men , and The production of bucaiocwq by faith in Jesus 
Christ . This is essentially correct ; but in his treatment of 
section first, he introduces the new element of the divine 
action with respect to the ward of righteousness . Since the 
fundamental thought of the Pauline doctrine is that the 
righteousness which is striven for in vain on the legal point 
of view is freely bestowed in Christ, we have rather to pre- 
sent in our first section the doctrine that the law cannot pro- 
cure the righteousness which avails before God , but in the 
second that man obtains it by faith in Christ . Thus a 
fundamental idea, the idea of hucaiocvvr\^ is common to both 
sections. The object of endeavor is presented as the same 
under both dispensations ; but the manner of attainment is 
different. All single doctrines adjust themselves naturally 
about this central point. In the first section, we have the 
anthropological elements, with a full development of the 
doctrine of sin ; in the second, the Christological or soterio- 
logical. 


The Fundamental Idea , 

as given above, is not peculiar to Paul, but is found in the 
Gospels as presented by our Lord, and has its roots in* 
the Old Testament. It is certainly most prominent in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, where Paul expresses 
it most explicitly. The greater prominence of the idea of 
life in some of the later Epistles is quite in accordance, 
as will be seen below, with the fundamental position of 
huccuoaxnrq* 

1 Entwickelung des Paulinischen Lehrbegriffes. 
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Since in the Old Testament, as Schmid remarks, the one 
fundamental relation of man is his relation to God, and 
every other is derived from this, Si/ecuoavvrj in the Old 
Testament designates righteousness, uprightness, integrity 
towards God. In so far as the will of God is expressed in 
the law, it designates that condition in which a man agrees 
to the requirements of the law, and in this it is involved 
that man is able to regard himself as righteous, and that he 
is acknowledged by God to be a righteous person, ducato- 
(tvvtj thus designates the state of highest moral perfection. 
As the divine will is the norm for the human will, the 
iucam is he in whom the relation of dependence on the 
divine will is adequately realized. The immediate conse- 
quence of Succuoavvrjy according to Paul, is fa wy, and as these 
two ideas are thus closely related, sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, is brought into the foreground in the Pauline 
Epistles. As the consequence of sin is condemnation, which 
is death, so the consequence of Sucauxrwr) is fowy ; and as the 
idea of death comprises at the same time moral and physical 
corruption, so the idea of life, according to the conception of 
Paul, comprises all salvation, both subjective and objective. 

Paul distinguishes a twofold Suecuoov vrj, ISia Sue . (Bom. 
x. 3), and Sue . Oeov or etc Oeov (Phil. iii. 9), or htarmov rov 
Oeov and iraph t$ 0e<p (Rom. ii. 13 ; iii. 20). The former 
being such as man may attain by his own efforts ; the latter 
expressions designate such as is attributed to man by God. 
The law may conduct to the former, but not to the latter. 
That righteousness alone has any value which is acknowledged 
as such by God, and he can acknowledge that only which 
proceeds from him, which is i k Oeov . There are two ways 
in which one may strive after SiKatoavvq , one in which the 
divine acknowledgment is obtained as the reward of merit ; 
the other in which he despairs of bringing any merits before 
God, and expects Sue. from the divine grace alone. The 
two methods exclude each other. Paul had tried them 
both, and his doctrine is thus closely connected with his 
experience. 
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Section First. — By the Deeds of the Law no Man can be 
Justified before God. 

The Universality of Sin in the Human Race. 

The idea that all men are wanting in righteousness before 
God is found in the other apostolic doctrine, but is expressly 
developed only by Paul. He treats it in the Epistle to the 
Romans as a matter of experience, leaving it to the con- 
science of each to include himself in this experience. The 
Jews and Greeks being the representatives of the human 
race, the case of all must be that of either the one people or 
the other. He begins, in his demonstration, with the 
heathen, as the proof was easier in their case than in that 
of the Jews; their sin exhibiting itself generally in more 
striking forms. 

In order to prove that this want of righteousness is a 
guilty one, the apostle refers back to a state in which even 
the heathen were in possession of a real knowledge of God. 
Heathenism is not a lower stage of religious development, 
but real perversion and extinction of the religious conscious- 
ness ; and this presupposes an original possession of the 
truth (Rom. i. 18). All that might be known of God the 
heathen had known ; their knowledge resting on God’s own 
revelation of himself in his works and in the human con- 
science. From these the divine omnipotence and deity 
(Sw/o/uv and Oetorrj^) might bo known, but not without an 
original God-consciousness. But the jcapSla , , the centre of 
spiritual life, being estranged from God, this higher knowledge, 
which the heathen once had, has been gradually suppressed, 
and their present condition is one of complete but guilty 
ignorance of the divine will, which must result in the 
prevalence of sin and idolatry. Paul does not mention the 
influence of evil spirits in producing this state of things, 
evidently because he would restrict himself to the realm 
of experience. If the word haiiiovta, in 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, is 
to be understood, not in the Hellenistic, but the usual New 
Testament sense, of evil spirits, it would follow that Paul 
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shared the opinion of the Jews of idols, as evil spirits which 
could procure the worship of men. It would then be im- 
plied in 1 Cor. viii. 4 ; x. 19, that he denies reality to the 
idols only as such . Nothing, however, prevents us from 
understanding Zacpovia in the usual Hellenistic sense ; and 
since, as is clear from heunbaipovearipovs (Acts xvii. 22), 
he uses this word in this sense, and since the passages above 
cited most naturally lead to the view that he ascribed reality 
to the idols only in the conception of the heathen, we cannot 
regard it as certain that Paul shares the view designated. 

The speeches of Paul in the Acts agree with Rom. i. as 
to the ability of the heathen to perform the task required 
of them (Acts xvii. 27), the original communion of man 
with God, and consequent sin of his ignorance, and that, 
notwithstanding their perversity, God has repeatedly mani- 
fested his goodness to the heathen (Acts xiv. 17. Compare 
Rom. ii. 4). 

Paul does not hold that sin has destroyed all susceptibility 
of the divine among the heathen. Ho supposes such a sus- 
ceptibility to exist, though slumbering, as he ascribes to the 
heathen the possibility of a relative fulfilment of the law 
(Rom. ii. 14, 26), and a striving after union with God as 
lying at the foundation of their worship of the one unknown 
Supreme (Acts xvii. 23), and finds some germs of truth even 
in the folly of heathen wisdom and poetry (Acts xvii. 28). 

The Jews also have no righteousness before God . They 
also are the objects of his wrath. The possession of the law 
makes no difference in their relation to God, but increases 
their guilt, as it is not, like the law in the heart, exposed to 
the disturbing influences of sin. Sin being thus the reigning 
principle in all men, all differences vanish in view of the 
ideal of righteousness. 

. Sin as Bias . While James and Peter restrict their view 
to actual sins, Paul refers to the sinful state lying back of 
all sinful desires and actions. He comprises both actual 
and habitual sin under the word apaprla. Man finds this 
evil propensity within him on the first awaking of his moral 
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consciousness (Rom. vii. 9) ; it is this which radically deter- 
mines his whole inner life, which opposes his fulfilling of 
the law, and frustrates all his higher resolutions. 

The Seat of Sin is, according to Paul, the <ropf. We 
must distinguish the physical and ethical ideas of ?a/>£, 
explaining the latter by the former, and by the trichometrical 
division of human nature into a&iia, and irvevfuij which 
is found in some passages of Paul’s Epistles. Sdpg, in the 
physical sense, designates primarily the matter of which 
the a&fia , which is organized <?ap£, consists ; but in a wider 
sense comprises both a&pa and and is opposed to 

irvevfia (2 Cor. vii. 1). Since the idea of the sinful is closely 
connected witli the idea of the earthly and perishable, cap f 
derives its ethical sense from its physical. According to 
Paul, sin has deeply penetrated into the present physical 
organism, so that motives to sin continually proceed from it, 
and <rap/ate6<; may be regarded as equivalent to sinful. 

It must not, however, be supposed that Paul attributes 
sin to the present corporeity of man. This would be incon- 
sistent with Christ’s assumption of a human body and the 
destination of the body to eternal glory. It might be 
ascribed to the unrestrained dominion of the sensuous over 
the spiritual part of man, which is charged against man as 
guilt, and for which he is subject to punishment. But the 
antithesis of capt; and m/evpa is not identical with this 
opposition of the sensuous and spiritual in man. 2dpl £ has 
a more comprehensive reference than to the sins which 
spring from the bodily nature. Sin, in its highest forms, is 
found in spirits which have no bodies. There is a a<xf>ia 
aaptcun'j. Paul ' even ascribes an ascetic tendency to the 
odpl; (Col. ii. 18, 23), and regards the deepest root of evil as 
confidence in one’s own strength, and in striving after IBia 
&ifcao(Tvv7), He refers mainly to those sins which spring 
from the senses, because these are manifest even in a re- 
generate person, and because they were most prevalent in 
his day. 
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Death the Recompence of Sin . 

All the evil which God has connected with sin is included 
in death. The idea is a comprehensive one, comprising 
spiritual, physical, and eternal death. 

The first element is spiritual deadness — spiritual misery, 
which is inseparably connected with sin (Rom. vi. 16; 
vii. 10; viii. 8; 2 Cor. ii. 16; iii. 6). This is that con- 
dition in which the moral impulses in man are extinguished, 
and the higher life is suppressed by the lower. The idea 
does not necessarily 'include conscious unhappiness. It is 
capable of degrees. The extinction takes place gradually. 
During life there is a possibility of restoration; but if a man 
perseveres in sin to its close, the capacity for good becomes 
totally extinct, and the condition of eternal death is entered 
upon, to which Paul refers in 2 Cor. ii. 16, in the words 
m Oavarov . This is the perfect form of the spiritual death 
already begun, and is the second element in Paul’s con- 
ception. 

The third element is physical death, the violent separation 
of soul and body. That Paul regarded this as the imme- 
diate consequence of sin may be seen from the reference of 
Rom. v. 12 to the representations of Genesis, and from 
1 Cor. xv. 21, 22 ; Rom. viii. 10. It is the feeling of guilt 
which gives death its terror (2 Cor. v. 4), but it does not 
follow that Paul regarded only the peculiar manner of 
death as the consequence of sin. Man is not necessarily 
mortal, but the fact of death is due to sin. There may be 
translation without death (2 Cor. v. 4) ; there will be at the 
parottsia (1 Cor. xv. 52). 

Mortality as the consequence of sin is mirrored also in 
nature (Rom. viii. 19). KtIccs alone cannot designate un- 
redeemed humanity, nor can the apostle ascribe to this a 
longing from the beginning of the world for the consum- 
mation of God’s kingdom ; nor can he describe the fall as 
involuntary (v. 20), or the redemption of the heathen as 
taking place at the same time with the glorification of the 
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sons of God (v. 21), without mentioning the conditions. It 
is certainly the teaching of Paul that nature needs a purifi- 
cation, as well as man; for such a present condition of 
nature is alone suitable for sinful man as mirrors his own 
internal dissension. 

The Origin of Sin and Death. 

Prom the whole tenor of Rom. v. 12-21, compared with 
1 Cor. xv. 21, it follows that Paul regards the universal 
dominion of death (and sin) as the consequence of the sin 
of the first man. The transgressions *of individuals cannot 
be regarded as the primary cause of death in man ; since 
death takes place in those whose moral consciousness has 
not been awakened. Paul traces not only actual sin, but 
the habitu8 from which sin proceeds, to the sin of Adam, 
and in Rom. vii. 7, he designates this predisposition as 
a/iapTla. 

Paul does not expressly state the nature of the connection 
between the first man and his posterity ; but it is evident 
that, as sin is predisposition, it could not have spread from 
the force of example, but from the patural increase of the 
human race. Is the sin of the first man, according to Paul, 
reckoned by God to all others as guilt ? This would be the 
case, if all men took part in it. But the grammatical impos- 
sibility of that rendering of the words irdvre; rjfiaprov on 
which this view is founded follows from the fact that, even 
if it were possible to take 4<f> $ for in quo , it must be re- 
ferred to the nearest subject, OdvaTos, and not to the remote, 
&ov avOpomov. Moreover, if according to verse 13, the 
imputation gf actual sins to the heathen must be restricted, 
because they were not in possession of the Mosaic law, cer- 
tainly no imputation of a sinful bias derived from Adam can 
be spoken of as guilt. 

According to Paul, then, the first original cause of the 
death of all men is the sin of Adam ; the secondary cause, 
the sinning of the men themselves. All men having 
strengthened their sinful bias by the concurrence of their 
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will, they may account death as the punishment of their 
own transgressions. 

Sin entered humanity only by the sin of the first man. It 
was already present in the universe; and there is a close 
connection between the sin of man and the sphere of evil 
lying above humanity. Though not in the first part of 
Romans, the apostle refers to this connection frequently 
elsewhere. He designates by an expression borrowed from 
Jewish theology all those relations which are not penetrated 
by the relation to God as aiiav 0&T09, concerning which all 
that is doubtful is whether this period extends to the second, 
or only the first, advent of Christ. As there are passages 
favoring both views, we may perhaps combine them. The 
aloav begins to cease with the first advent, but does so entirely 
only with the second. It is dependent on a super-terrestrial 
kingdom of evil, all of which is also dependent on one higher 
spirit, who is the wicked one, /cal This kingdom of 

darkness is also called a kingdom of the air (Eph. ii. 2) and 
in heaven (vi. 12), which expressions are evidently not to 
be taken literally. 


The Law and Sin . 

When the apostle speaks of the inability of the law to 
produce a new life, he refers primarily to the positive Mosaic 
law, and to this in its whole circumference. For he makes 
no sharp distinction between the ritual and ethical parts of 
the law. He sometimes refers more particularly to one 
than the other ; but it is not to be supposed that in denying 
a justifying efficacy to the law he means simply the ritual. 
He places by the side of the Mosaic law the moral law 
written in the heart, as essentially of the same import. It 
is owing to the obscuration of this that the Mosaic legis- 
lation confers so great an advantage on the Jews over the 
heathen. 

In denying justifying efficacy to the works of the law, 
Paul understands, not those works which the law requires, 
but those which it is able to produce in man in his state of 
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sin. The gospel is not a new.law, but a new power. The 
incapacity of the law to justify is due to the evil disposition 
of man. In Bom. vii. 7 sq. the apostle distinguishes two 
stages in the moral development of the unregenerate life — 
a state of comparative innocence, in which man, being 
ignorant of the higher moral norm, is not conscious of the 
slumbering evil within him; and the state in which the 
latent depravity is roused and strengthened by the appli- 
cation of the law. 

The first object for which the law was given is the knowledge 
of sin, not in that degree in which the heathen possess it, 
but a deeper, more penetrating knowledge (err/rfvwGL^ Rom. 
iii. 20). The second object is regarded by Paul as the 
multiplication of particular transgressions of the law. This 
is the actual result of its prohibitions, and is regarded, 
according to the teleological manner of the scriptures, as 
the object of the law. The disease of sin is more easily 
cured when brought to outward manifestation. The third 
object, a reaction against sin, appears to be in some contra- 
diction to the second. It is, however, the rendering of the 
passage (Gal. vii. 19) best suited to the context. The law 
as a 7T£M&*7<i>7os, by the terrors of divine punishment, hinders 
man somewhat from abusing his freedom. This limiting 
effect is seen in the superiority of the Jews over the heathen. 
But had this been its only effect, man might have been led 
into self-delusion as to his real condition, whereas, by pro- 
ducing outward transgressions, it brings to light his inward 
depravity, and shows its own inefficiency as a means of 
justification. The provisory character of the law clearly 
follows. Bringing men into bondage, it awakens in them a 
longing for deliverance, and prepares the way for a new 
economy (Gal. ii. 19). 

The legal relation of man to God is not the original. The 
promise has the priority, and the possession of the promise 
is the greatest advantage which distinguishes the Jews from 
the heathen (Rom. iv. ; Gal. iii.). 
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Section Second. — Man is Justified before God , only by 
Faith in Christ. 

The Fulness of Times . The Person of Christ . 

The redemption of humanity by Christ is the goal of all 
previous history. The heathen were prepared for this event, 
though in a less effective manner than the Jews (Rom. ii. 4; 
Acts xiv. 17). The manner of this redemption, however, 
though intimated in prophecies, may yet be said to have 
remained hidden in the divine counsel till the appearance 
of Christ. 

With regard to the person of Christ, we may distinguish 
between the doctrine of Paul’s earlier and his later Epistles, 
not, however, so as to find any contradiction between them, 
as some have done. The Christology of the earlier Epistles 
is simply less developed than that of the later. In the 
former, the Deity of Christ is nowhere explicitly stated, but 
is frequently implied. He is distinguished clearly from other 
men, as having assumed only the ofiolcofia of the sinful trap!- 
(Bom. viii. 3), and as being perfectly sinless (2 Cor. v. 21 ; 
Rom. v. 19), and from the first man as being ovpavov , 
and being, instead of a JSo-a, a 'irvevpu ^oxnroiovv 

(1 Cor. xv. 45-47). The essential equality of Christ with 
God is implied in the designation of Christ as the Spirit 
(2 Cor. iii. 17). The use of the word ^airkereCKev in Gal. 
iv. 4 is also significant, and the contrast of his conditions of 
poverty and riches (2 Cor. viii. 9). In 1 Cor. viii. 6, a par- 
ticipation in the creation of the world is ascribed to Christ, 
and in 1 Cor. x. 4, in the conduct of the Jewish people. 

In the later Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians, 
the Christology is much more developed. In Phil. ii. 6, 7, 
Paul distinguishes the condition in which Christ was in 
perfect dependence on God from that in which he was in 
fall possession of the divine power and glory, which, like his 
being rich (2 Cor. viii. 9), must have been before his incar- 
nation, as expressed also in Col. ii. 9. As, according to the 
last passage, Christ was already equal to God, cl pat lea 0e<p 
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must refer to his recognition and adoration on the part of 
all creatures, and it will be preferable to render oty dpiraypuov 
fjyrjaaro as Schmid does, he did not regard (he elvcu laa 9e& 
as what he wished selfishly to retain for himself. In the 
passage where Paul has most developed his doctrine of the 
person of Christ, he designates him as el/cwv rov 9eov rod 
dopdrov (Col. i. 15), which must be understood not of the 
historical Christ, but of his condition before his appearance 
in the flesh, as Paul does not speak of the former till 
verse 18. The conception is that God himself, being in- 
visible, becomes manifest to the world in Christ. This is 
also the idea expressed in acopan/cm, Col. ii. 9. The ful- 
ness of the Deity took upofi it a definite form in the Son. 
By 7r poroTOKos irdarj^ m-iae o >9 also we are to understand, 
with Schmid, that this absolute image of the invisible God 
in an absolute manner opened the path of life for the whole 
creation. It does not indicate his relation to God as the 
first being created by him. It is further explained by hf 
av r$ itcrUrOrh which denotes that he is the ideal ground of 
all existence. It is common to both the earlier and later 
Epistles that Christ is apprehended before his appearance 
in the flesh as not a creature. It would then be perfectly 
consistent for Paul to speak of Christ directly as God ; and 
it is most probable, though not certain, that he does so in 
Rom. ix. 5. The only other passage to which we can appeal 
is Tit. ii. 13, on account of the absence of the article before 
crcpT ijpos and the primary reference of imfyaveia to Christ, 
were not the designation of Christ as 6 peyas 0eo<? evidently 
un-Pauline. 

When Paul speaks of the incarnate Christ, he distinguishes 
the condition of perfect dependence on Ood , in which Christ 
renounces the possession (not merely the use) of the divine 
power and glory, and that in which he has returned to this 
possession (2 Cor. xiii. 4). The first reaches its acme in 
the death, the second begins with the resurrection, of Christ 
He also refers to a third condition, — that before his incar- 
nation. The state after his exaltation to the Father is dis- 
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languished from this, in that his human nature then takes 
part in his divine glory (Phil. iii. 21), and that he is then 
confessed and extolled as the Author of a new life (Phil. ii. 
9-11). It is noteworthy that whenever Paul sets forth the 
human nature of Christ, he always intimates at the same 
time his divine dignity. So in Bom. i. 8, 4 ; viii. 8 ; 
Phil. ii. 7, 8. 

The Work of Christ. His Death and Resurrection. 

By Christ the Sucauxrvpri , which could not be effected by 
the law, is to become the actual possession of humanity. As 
man, being unable to fulfil the law, is exposed to the t oraih 
of God and its consequence — death (Eph. ii. 8), the work 
of Christ is to afford the propitiation demanded by the law, 
and to communicate a new life. Both sides are set forth by 
Paul as the effect of the death of Christ, to which the resur- 
rection is supplementary. The prophetic office of Christ is 
left quite in the background. It is, indeed, doubtful if 
Paul once mentions it, as Eph. ii. 17 may be referred to the 
preaching of the apostles. 

Paul does not regard Christ’s perfect fulfilment qf the law 
as substitutionary. He always refers the forgiveness of sins 
to his death. The one act of righteousness (§ 2 / bucalcopa), in 
Bom. v. 18, is evidently also his self-sacrifice. The view of 
the substitutionary character of Christ’s sufferings is not 
peculiar to Paul, nor his view of his death as the blood of 
the covenant (1 Cor. v. 7 ; xi. 25). The first is found in 
Peter ; the latter in the synoptic Gospels. But the idea of 
an expiatory sacrifice is peculiarly Pauline, though he only 
mentions it expressly in one passage (Eph. v. 2). 

As death is the punishment of sin, the expiation of sin 
can be accomplished only by one in whom death is not the 
consequence of his. own sin, freely submitting to it. In so 
far as Christ, the representative of entire humanity, bore 
this suffering, his suffering may be regarded by God as that 
of entire humanity. In so far as he suffered the punishment 
of sin did he offer the expiation demanded by the law. It 
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is, however, presupposed that men themselves appropriate 
the substitutionary sufferings of the Son of God, and break 
off from their whole past life of sin. In Rom. viii. 3, which 
contains essentially the same thought as Gal. iii. 13 ; 2 Cor. 
v. 21, sin is said to be condemned , i.e. destroyed, viz. by 
the forgiveness of sins, in the flesh , i.e. by the sufferings of 
Christ in his human nature. In Rom. iii. 25, which is the 
chief passage containing Paul’s doctrine of the death of 
Christ, the idea is expressed most definitely that the suf- 
ferings borne by the Son of God at the 6ame time manifested 
the divine holinesss (righteousness in the wider 6ense). In 
the period before Christ man’s sins had not been fully 
punished; such a manifestation of holiness was therefore 
necessary. It is also shown how in the work of redemption 
his holiness was in harmony with his love. 

The Atonement . While airohvrpdxn <? in the narrower 
sense designates only the deliverance from the guilt of the 
old life, the idea of KaraXhar/v includes also the inauguration 
of a new relation to God. God, not Christ, according to 
2 Cor. v. 19, is he who reconciles humanity to himself. 
But KaraXXaryq is further, as Schmid remarks, “ an appli- 
cation of the objective occurrence to the believing subject.” 
The man who appropriates the atonement has thus renounced 
his enmity towards God. According to Paul’s teaching, 
this change in the relation of man to God presupposes a 
change in the relation of God to man ; otherwise he can 
ascribe no objective reality to the wrath of God. The love 
of God was previously restrained by sin, now it can be freely 
communicated to man. 

By the death of Clirist the law is abrogated , both in its 
ritual and ethical parts ; not, however, by being made void, 
but by being fulfilled (Rom. iii. 31). It is clear that with 
respect to the ethical part, the abrogation is of the form, 
not of the substance. Its fulfilment is now first become 
possible (Rom. viii. 4). The motive for this is no longer 
taken from the letter of the law. The expiation required 
having been made, the law can no longer exclude from 
communion with God. 
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The effect of Christ’s death is regarded by Paul as not 
merely the forgiveness of sin , but the destruction of its power 
in man. The transition of man from his state of sin is due 
to the life-communion with Christ, which is the result of faith 
in his death and participation in his expiatory sufferings. 

The prominence of the resurrection in Paul’s doctrine 
may be ascribed to the deep impression made on him by the 
appearance of the risen Lord at his conversion. He regards 
it primarily as the divine confirmation of the atoning death 
of Christ — the guarantee that it is accepted (1 Cor. xv. 17 ; 
Bom. iv. 25). As Christ, moreover, always acts as the 
representative of humanity, believers, by virtue of their 
communion with him, will partake in his resurrection and 
in the blessedness and glory of which it forms the commence- 
ment. With Christ’s resurrection is inseparably connected, 
in Paul’s view, his exaltation to the Father ; and with this 
his sending of the Spirit and bestowal of gifts (Eph. iv. 8). 
As the Head of the church his constant mediation is neces- 
sary ; the appropriation of his atonement by mankind being 
also due to his intercession (Rom. viii. 34). 

In tracing redemption to a divine Trinity , Paul is dis- 
tinguished from Peter in that in his doctrine he proceeds 
from an economic to an immanent Trinity (2 Cor. xiii. 14 ; 
1 Cor. xii. 4-6; Eph. iv. 4-6). As Neander remarks, it 
has essentially a practical and historical basis. It is in a 
practical religious way, through the mediation of redemption 
by Christ, that we obtain the idea ; but it is not simply a 
trinity of revelation. Paul refers to the immanent relation 
of the Son to the Father, in Col. i. 13, 15, where he calls 
him the Son of his love, and his exact image. The Spirit is 
also spoken of in the Isame connection with the Father and 
the Son, and personality is ascribed to him, in 1 Cor. xii. 11, 
“as he unH.” In 1 Cor. ii. 11, also, the Spirit of God is 
distinguished from God himself. 

Redemption and its Appropriation . 

Paul speaks of redemption as both present and future. 

Vol. XXYIL No. 105. 20 
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Believers are now sons of God, and yet their ‘sonship is a 
subject of hope. According to Gal. v. 5, this is the case 
even with the perfection of t>itcato<rvvr). Present salvation 
consists in the forgiveness of sin and the communication of 
a new divine life. 

The appropriation of redemption is represented by Paul 
as due to divine grace. The divine activity is so empha- 
sized as apparently to exclude the human. Man’s part is* 
however, necessarily inferred from the other teachings of 
the apostle. He sets forth the divine operations in order 
in Rom. viii. 29, 30. He further distinguishes sanctification 
from justification in 1 Cor. i. 30 ; vi. 11. 

Election . Paul teaches with special emphasis that the 
redemption of Christ is for all men, without distinction. 
The final cause of the failure on the part of some to obtain 
it is to be found in the divine counsel. Some are eternally 
chosen and predestinated to salvation ; but no decree of 
reprobation is mentioned, unless the hating of Esau, in 
Rom. ix. 13, be thus interpreted. Paul’s doctrine of pre- 
destination, however, cannot be that man’s sin is included 
in the divine decree; for this would contradict his entire 
teaching elsewhere as to God’s judgment and punishment 
of sin. It is evident that Paul regards the election of 
believers as conditioned by a foreseen moral susceptibility, 
as he finds the final ground of the rejection of the Jews in 
their unbelief (Rom. xi. 20), and designates this unbelief as 
guilty (xi. 18-21). This statement is not refuted by the 
hardening of man being regarded as a divine act, and not 
mere permission of sin ; for it always presupposes obstinate 
unbelief. Nor can an appeal be made to Rom. ix. 16, since, 
in accordance with Paul’s teaching elsewhere, it refers only 
to that perverse behavior of man in claiming justification a s 
the result of his own performances. It may also be ques- 
tioned whether such a statement as that in Rom. xi. 32 can 
be reconciled with a doctrine of unconditional predestination. 

Calling is the realization of the eternal counsel in time. 
It comprises the offering of salvation on the part of God, 
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and its actual acceptance on the part of man, which is also 
traced to divine influence. Called , in the Pauline sense, 
are those only who have really accepted the divine call in 
the preaching of the gospel. 

Justification is the immediate consequence of such a 
believing acceptance of the gospel (Rom. viii. 80). The 
declaration of man as righteous in the juridical sense, and 
the production of righteousness by the Holy Spirit are two 
ideas so distinct that they cannot possibly, as Lipsius thinks, 1 
be designated by Paul in the same words and at the same 
tune. To take justification in the latter sense is to con- 
found it with sanctification. That it is to be understood in 
the juridical sense is evident from its antithesis being condem- 
nation (Rom. v. 18; viii. 88), from Paul himself explaining 
hucajjovv by \oy%ea0ai efc Bucauxrvvrjv (Rom. iv. 3, 5, 6), and 
from the additions irapct r<p dew, ivanriov rov Oeov. In this 
sense, also, it is used in the Old Testament, in the discourses 
of our Lord, and by James. The Pauline idea of justifi- 
cation does not comprise the relation of sonship in believers, 
for this presupposes the operation of the Spirit of God in the 
heart, of which forgiveness of sin is the condition. It is true 
that faith is ascribed to the act of God ; but this must be 
regarded as distinct from the progressive influence of sanc- 
tification. 

Sanctification , as distinct from justification, is the com- 
munication of divine power for the production of a new life 
in man, which necessarily presupposes on the part of man 
the consciousness of his new relation to God. The act of 
justification is a single one; but, as sin is not wholly 
destroyed, it has to be continually appropriated anew, and 
so the communication of the Spirit is constantly renewed ; 
every further communication, however, depending on the 
use made by man of the power already granted him. By 
the abuse of the means of grace he may lose the new life 
altogether. It is the Spirit who produces consciousness of 
forgiveness from which springs that grateful love towards 

1 Die Patdinische Rechtfertigung’s Lehre. 1853. 
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God which is the soul of the whole Christian life. The 
Spirit is thus the sure confirmation of the expiation effected 
by the death of Christ — the seal and pledge, and, with 
reference to the perfection of God’s kingdom, its first fruits 
(Bom. viii. 23). 

Faith . 

Paul presents a much profounder development of the idea 
of faith than the other apostles. When he distinguishes 
(Bom. iv.) the faith of Abraham from that of believers in 
Christ, it is only as differing in the object, not in subjective 
character. Faith is not perception by the senses, for it 
relates to the supersensuous; nor is it intellectual cognition. 
It is founded in the love towards God still lingering in 
sinful humanity, and has its seat in the heart. It is not 
historical credence, but such a trust in God as triumphs 
over outward appearances and inward doubts, and can 
therefore be ascribed to Abraham, although he was a sinner 
(top cure fif), Bom. iv. 5). In faith man opens himself to the 
reception of a new life, which is gradually but surely per- 
fected. In anticipation of this future perfection, faith may 
then be accounted unto him for righteousness. 

Faith, as peculiarly Christian, consists, according to Paul, 
in this — that man, overcoming the doubts of divine grace 
which spring from the consciousness of guilt, feels that his 
6in is expiated by the death of Christ, and, the wall of 
separation between himself and God being removed, he is 
received into the relation of sonsliip. It presupposes despair 
of rendering one’s self acceptable to God by his own merits, 
which proceeds from a change of mind, and leads to a real 
possession of new life in communion with Christ. 

When Paul makes justification depend on faith in oppo- 
sition to works, he has primarily in view the works of the 
law. Faith which does not work by love has no value in 
the sight of God (Gal. v. 6). Still it is faith as apprehending 
the divine grace, not as the root of the new life, which is 
said to justify. Even the works of faith are imperfect, and 
therefore inadequate to satisfy the demands of the law. 
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According to the two objects of faith, the death and 
resurrection of Christ, two sides of the idea are to be dis- 
tinguished. The former is the ground of justification ; the 
latter of the living communion with the risen Saviour, which 
is represented in different forms, but always as internal and 
immediate. From Rom. viii. 10, 11 it is, however, plain 
that this vital communion with Christ is regarded as the 
same with the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 

As Christ is made to men not only righteousness, but 
wisdom (1 Cor. iv. 30), and as the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge are hidden in him (Col. ii. 3), Paul mentions 
gnosis in distinction from faith. It is the product of the 
new life, and thus has its root in faith, but also exercises a 
purifying and animating influence over these (Col. i. 9, 10 ; 
Phil. i. 9). Faith constantly needs enlightening and puri- 
fying ; so there is no period in the early life of believers 
when knowledge has become perfect. 

In 1 Cor. xiii. 13, Paul speaks of love as greater than 
faith. By this we are not to understand that the former is 
the root of the latter, for, as* love in its peculiar Christian 
sense is produced only by the love of God displayed in the 
atonement, the reverse is the case. The same relation is 
borne by faith to hope. These three comprise all the 
virtues of the Christian life (Col. iii. 14 ; Gal. v. 14 ; vi. 2 ; 
Rom. xiii. 9, 10). All increase of this life depends on the 
increase of faith (1 Thess. iii. 10 ; 2 Thess. i. 8, 11 ; 2 Cor. 
x. 15). As the power of sin is not altogether destroyed by 
the new creation, there is danger even of believers returning 
again into bondage (1 Cor. ix. 27 ; x. 12) ; but there is a 
state of perfect maturity to which they attain by continued 
purification of the new life (Eph. iv. 13, 14). Tims the 
luccuoawq 0eov , which is at first only a pronouncing just, 
becomes at last complete deliverance from sin, and perfect 
dominion of the divine principle. 

As, according to Paul, to live under sin and under the 
law are identical conceptions, with the destruction of sin 
the law also is abrogated ; not, however, in its eternal ele- 
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ments. It is now, indeed, fulfilled ; but, as the new life is 
not produced by it, this is spoken of as in opposition to life 
under the law, and its works, notwithstanding their imper- 
fection, are regarded as good works. 

The Kingdom of God. The Church . 

While the church consists only of redeemed men, the 
kingdom of God, according to Paul, includes the higher 
world of spirits, and continues after the second coming of 
Christ. It is also invisible, while the church is visible. 
Paul distinguishes two invisible, kingdoms — that of darkness 
and that of light. By his redemption man is brought out 
of connection with the former into connection with the 
latter. The spirit of Christ being a spirit of love, its pos- 
session brings believers into communion with each other, 
and forms them into the body of Christ All members must 
possess this spirit, though not all in the same degree. Not- 
withstanding all individual differences, the church is but 
one. The apostle knows of but one temple of God, one body 
of Christ, one bride of the Lord. But this unity is purely 
internal (Eph. iv. 4-7). It is the basis of the church’s 
development, but is also (vs. 13) designated as the object 
towards which it strives. The church is holy ; but it does 
not therefore follow that it consists only of those who are 
perfect, but of those in whom dwells the Holy Spirit. In 
1 Tim. iii. 15, the church is called the “ pillar and ground 
of the truth” The infallibility here ascribed to it does not 
imply that of all its members, but the higher illumination 
of their minds. This holy church is also universal , compris- 
ing all, without distinction of age or condition. Those who 
are excluded from it are so by their own fault The church 
is ever developing, and therefore in the present state never 
possesses the fulness of Christ’s Spirit. There is further 
an incongruity between the empirical character of the church 
and its ideal, in that some are connected with it who have 
never received the spirit of the new life, or through un- 
watchfulness have lost it. And this incongruity Paul repre- 
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gents as unavoidable in the present conditions of the church’s 
development (2 Tim. ii. 10, 12). Paul does not himself 
distinguish between an inner and outer circle in the church, 
though such a distinction seems to be required, probably 
because it was of less importance in the apostolic age than 
at present. 

The gifts of grace are various in different members ; but, 
all being the products of the same Spirit, they are in subor- 
dination to the unity of the church, and are thus promotive 
of the church’s interests (1 Cor. xii. 4-7). As the Spirit 
is, according to Paul, the glorifying principle of humanity, 
these gifts are the natural endowments of each, but purified 
from sin and exalted by the new life. 

The church is distinguished from the kingdom of God by 
its visible means of grace, viz. baptism and the Lord's 
supper. Paul does not expressly distinguish these from all 
others ; but such a distinction seems to be justified by 
1 Cor. x. 2, 3 (and perhaps xii. 13). Baptism is the means 
of regeneration through the reception of the forgiveness of 
sins. It is connected with the impartation of the Spirit 
(Tit. iii. 5) ; it introduces to communion with other mem- 
bers (1 Cor. xii. 13), and with Christ himself (Gal. iii. 27). 
As faith is elsewhere represented as the condition of this 
communion, and faith presupposes a change of mind, a 
change of mind, in Paul’s view, is always presupposed in 
baptism. In the apostolic age, baptism itself was a crucial 
test of a man’s faith; it was not therefore necessary to 
dwell particularly on its conditions. The Lords supper 
is not mentioned so frequently by Paul as baptism. It is 
connected with the forgiveness of sins in 1 Cor. x. 16. It 
is a grateful remembrance of deliverance by the death of 
Christ from the bondage of sin (1 Cor. xi. 24, 25) ; but, 
not merely so, it is also the repeated appropriation of the 
forgiveness of sin. It, as well as baptism, has a special 
reference to the communion of believers through the death 
of Christ. It is altogether foreign to Paul’s doctrinal con- 
ceptions that either the rite of baptism or the supper has 
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any unconditional efficacy. According to 1 Cor', xv. 50, 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; it is 
the Spirit alone which gives life (Rom. vili. 11). 

The Consummation* 

Individual believers immediately after death enter into a 
fuller and closer communion with the Lord than is possible 
here ; but the perfection of this communion is attained only 
when the kingdom of God is consummated. This will be 
the case at the second coming of Christ ; this, then, forms 
the centre of Paul’s eschatology. It is evident that when 
he wrote his earlier Epistles he still cherished the hope 
that he would be alive at the second coming (1 Thess. 
iv. 15 ; 1 Cor. xv. 52). In the later period of his life he 
became convinced that he would not survive the parousia , 
and therefore turned his attention more to the condition 
of believers intervening between their death and the final 
judgment. The importance which he ascribes to the second 
coming might lead us to suppose that he regarded the inter- 
mediate state as one of imperfect communion and entire 
incorporeity. In the Epistles to the Thessalonians he com- 
forts those who were troubled about the condition of the 
dead by reference to the parousia , not to the glory on which 
they would enter immediately after death. In passages like 
Rom. viii. 10, 38 ; xiv. 9, it is, however, implied that the 
communion with Christ is uninterrupted by death. In 
Phil. i. 23 ; 2 Cor. v. 8, Paul expresses his own expectation 
of such a communion in a higher degree. It is, therefore, 
its perfection which he connects with Christ’s second coming. 

The same may be understood concerning the spiritual 
body. In 2 Cor. v. 1, it is implied that this body is pos- 
sessed by believers on their resurrection, though not per- 
fected till the parousia . In 1 Cor. xv. 35-54, Paul 6ets 
forth the unity of this body with the present, as well as its 
diversity from it. It is the o-oy&a, not the cdp \ £ and o^ua, 
which is glorified (vs. 50). 

The second advent will be sudden and unexpected ; there 
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is, however, preparation for it in the course of development 
of the kingdom of God. The conversion of the Jews is to 
precede it, and may be recognized as a sign of its nearness 
(Rom. xi. 15). The forces which are hostile to the kingdom 
will be conquered only by Christ himself at his coming 
(1 Cor. xv. 24). Previous to this these forces will make a 
last determined effort against the kingdom, under the lead- 
ership of a single personality who is designated Antichrist 
(2 Thess. ii. 3). Paul seems to have understood by this 
some power existing in his time, the full revelation of which 
was then hindered ; but to what power he refers we have 
no means of determining. 

As in 1 Cor. xv. 23 the parousia is only the initial point 
of Christ’s activity in the consummation of his kingdom, 
there will be some time intervening between it and the end. 
In this period will take place the conquest of all his enemies 
and the final judgment. Does Paul regard the work of 
redemption as concluded when all without distinction have 
become partakers of eternal life ? Or does he teach that a 
part of mankind, persistently rejecting the divine grace, will 
be thus finally excluded from the kingdom of God ? The 
judgment presupposes the existence of both classes of men. 
But, in accordance with Paul’s doctrine, a further develop- 
ment may take place subsequent to the judgment. In 
Rom. xi. 32, what is primarily said of nations appears to be 
extended to individuals. The object declared in Phil, 
ii. 10, 11 seems to be designated elsewhere as to be actually 
attained in the future (1 Cor. xv. 22 ; Rom. v. 19). The 
doctrine of the restoration of those who did not believe in 
Christ during their earthly life is certainly not distinctly 
and expressly taught, but only intimated, and it is not 
difficult to perceive the divine wisdom in not having granted 
us a fuller revelation on this subject. If it be objected that 
such a view of restitution must include wicked spirits, the 
passage Col. i. 20 may be referred to, where Paul apparently 
speaks of these as to be “reconciled,” a term applied by him 
only to those who have been alienated by sin and guilt, not 
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to those who are simply imperfect. As Neander remarks : 
“ A magnificent prospect is thus presented of the final 
triumph of the work of redemption, which was first opened 
to the mind of the great apostle in the last stage of his 
Christian development by means of that love which impelled 
him to sacrifice himself for the salvation of mankind ." 1 

The seat of the consummated kingdom of God Paul re- 
gards as the glorified earth (Rom. viii. 19-22). As the 
body of man is not to be completely destroyed, but to be 
glorified, so with this terrestrial # 007109 . The relation of 
believers to God, as long as sin is not yet destroyed, is only 
through the mediation of Christ ; but after they are glorified 
into his image, this mediation is no longer necessary, and 
Christ will give back to God the power which he received for 
the redemption of humanity and the establishment of the 
divine kingdom (1 Cor. xv. 28). 


0 


ARTICLE VII. 


RECENT THEORIES ON THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 

BT BEY. JOHN O. KEANS, BOSTON HIGHLANDS. 

How did man first come to speak ? Was it instinctive 
and spontaneous, as soon as he was fairly afloat ? Or was 
there a prolonged period when man was mute, or uttered 
inarticulate animal cries, from which he slowly learned to 
speak? If he learned, who taught him? Did he teach 
himself — invent speech by the natural exercise of his fac- 
ulties working upon the materials around him? Or did 
some superior teach infant man at first, as subsequently 
some superior has taught every infant who has learned to 
to speak ? 

How he came by the marvellous possession of language is 
one of the most interesting and important, as it is one of the 

1 History of the Planting of Christianity, Yol. i. p. 531 (Bohn's ed.). 
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most difficult, questions which science is trying to answer. 
New significance attaches to the various theories now, because 
of the direct bearing of them upon the larger problem of the 
origin of the human race, and its antiquity which are the 
problems of to-day. Those who hold that language is of 
purely human invention assume vast antiquity as indisput- 
able ; and if their view is correct, it is, in turn, a specific and 
conclusive proof of vast antiquity of the race. Then, as to 
the origin of mankind, the theory that we came up into the 
possession of language out of a mute state is a weighty con- 
tribution to Mr. Darwin’s doctrine. In fact, Professor Whit- 
ney, one of the most recent and able supporters of this theory, 
scarcely disguises his leaning to Darwinism. 

Scientific men do not pretend to have reached solid con- 
clusions on this subject. We are as yet in the region of 
speculative theories. With one voice the eminent philologists 
confess that their investigations do not reveal the origin of 
language. Some of them honestly declare that linguistic 
researches never can reveal the origin ; that this necessarily 
lies beyond the scope and outside the range of purely phil- 
ological inquiries ; that, however they push towards the 
beginning, touch it they never can. Ernest Renan places 
it among the things which are ante-historical, and which 
must remain so. Max Muller declares that it is not for the 
philologist to pronounce upon the point, and proposes to 
take no definite ground himself. Professor Whitney says 
that, so far as any decision can be reached, the decision 
must be upon general considerations and analogies. While 
speaking thus, however, so fascinating is the question that 
no philologist is content to pass it by. Neither of these 
scholars refrains from arguing, and that dogmatically, in 
favor of his own theory. It is in a special treatise bearing 
the very title of “ The Origin of Language,” and devoted to 
the discussion and determination of this question, that M. 
Renan declares that the origin lies beyond the range of 

1 De L’Origine da Language. Par Ernest Renan Membre de L'Institut, 
(Smeed.). Paris, 1859. 
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historical scrutiny. Max Muller 1 in two of his most impor- 
tant volumes employs argument and ridicule to overthrow 
one theory and set up another. Professor Whitney, 2 in turn, 
in an able chapter of his admirable work, endeavors to de- 
molish the theories of Renan and Muller, and to set up again 
that which they imagine they have demolished. 

There are two possible methods in which primitive man 
may have come into possession of speech : He may have been 
taught it by some supernatural communication, interference, 
of provision special to this end ; or he may have acquired it 
in the natural outplay and movement of his own faculties; 
The first method is discarded by the most recent writers. 
Differing among themselves, they are agreed in antagonism 
to anything properly supernatural in the commencement of 
speech. Most of them recognize divine supervision and 
providence, so far as endowing man with needful faculties 
and surrounding him with appropriate materials and motives 
for speech, while they deny a divine origin ki any special 
sense. By nothing more distinctly miraculous than breathing 
and eating, constructing a house to shelter him, and wearing 
cloth to cover Jhis body — in some purely human method — 
they severally maintain that language originated. 

We will endeavor very briefly to state the theories by 
which, from the purely human plane, it is attempted to 
account for the first speaking of mankind, and what may be 
said for and against them severally. 

We shall do well to begin with a sharp discrimination 
of the precise point of inquiry. 

The question is not what is the origin of any one speech 
or language now in use. It is generally agreed that all 
existing languages are the results of growth and develop- 
ment: that, however they have come to differ, all can be 
traced up to three or two stocks, and possibly to one stock 
or family. Even Renan, who is singular in maintaining 

1 Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Muller. London. 1861. 
Second Series. London. 1864. 

* Language and the Study of Language. By Wm. Dwight Whitney. New 
York. 1868. 
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that the primitive speech was not one homogeneous lan- 
guage, or a few such languages, but manifold heterogeneous 
dialects; that dialects are not offshoots from uniformity, 
suckers, deteriorations, but the original stocks, which in 
process of ages have grown together and built themselves 
into a certain uniformity of structure, through the impact 
of historic movements, — Renan agrees with all others that 
there are certain germs or roots from which all tongues 
have grown. For instance, day , dawn , and their compounds, 
evidently have one origin, and may be easily traced back to 
it. The English day , moreover, the German tag , the 
Latin dies; and we can still further track out these and 
other words in our modern tongues to a common Sanskrit 
home. If thus we should take the more than hundred 
thousand words in Webster’s Dictionary, and reduce them 
to their primitives, the vast volume of English words would 
shrink as the mist shrinks in the sunlight. It is marvellous 
how small is the number of primitives in all languages. 
Hunt down the multitudinous winged words, four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things, which constitute the languages 
in possession of all the tribes of earth, past and present, and 
we find less than five hundred words, all told. There are 
but four or five hundred elements of all speech, “ nuclei of 
gradual accretions,” u entities representing a few of the 
most sensible phenomena in ourselves and nature.” Now, 
what we wish to ascertain is, where these entities came from, 
how they became accepted as signs of thought and things. 
Whoever first spoke used, not necessarily these bald roots of 
speech, but possibly modifications of them, or of something 
like them. The question is : How did he happen to do it ? 
How did his fellows come to understand him ? 

Still further, it is not about the faculty of speech, but the 
fact of speech, that we are in debate. It is conceded that 
man has a faculty of speech ; .that is, he is so constructed 
that he is capable of speech in appropriate circumstances. 
But what sets this speech faculty in motion ? How and why 
did it come to utter certain articulations, and not others ? 
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and how did the articulations of one man become compre- 
hensible to another man ? 

There are two theories which propose to explain this 
on the purely human plane.; in fact there are three, but 
the third is simply a combination of the two, and as the two 
are inconsistent with, and even antagonistic to, each other, 
the mixture of them, which Farrar attempts, is self-des- 
tructive. • 

The two theories have received, each from the friends of 
the other, the descriptive and felicitous nicknames, one, of 
the “ ding-dong ” theory, the other, of the “ bow-wow and 
pooh-pooh ” theory. 

Both, as has been said, admit the divine origin of language 
in a general way, but deny it in any special sense — deny any 
distinctively supernatural interposition in it ; maintain that 
the origin was wholly by natural processes. One theory, 
however, and here begins antagonism, holds that speech was 
by a spontaneous and unconscious effort ; the other, that it 
was a conscious and voluntary contrivance to serve an end. 
One holds that it was preceded, at least need have been pre- 
ceded, by no savagery of mutism ; the other holds that man 
gradually came to speak, and probably after long pupilage in 
mutism. The ding-dong theory scouts the notion of a con- 
vention or agreement by which certain sounds were accepted 
as signs of thoughts and things, and maintains that thoughts 
and things echoed in sounds which of themselves and in- 
stinctively were intelligible to man primeval. The bow-wow 
theory scouts the ding-dong notion that sounds of themselves 
express sense, and maintains that by hearing and mimicking 
sounds in nature, and by instinctive cries, men came to an 
understanding by which they accepted certain sounds as 
signs for purposes of communication. 

Let us hear now more particularly what each theory has 
to say for itself. 

First in order is the ding-dong theory, which owes its 
present form to Professor Heyse of Berlin, whose lectures 
have been published since his death by Dr. Steinthal, who 
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has also himself defended it in several learned works . 1 It is 
adopted essentially by Max Muller and Bunsen , 2 and, with 
qualifications, by Ernest Renan, and it has leaked somewhat 
into R. W. Emerson’s philosophising and that of Dr. Bushnell, 
and many others. 

“ There is a law,” we are told , 8 “which runs through 
nearly the whole of nature, that everything which is struck 
rings. Each substance has its peculiar ring. We can tell 
the more or less perfect structure of metals by their vibra- 
tions — by the answer which they give. Gold rings differently 
from tin, wood rings differently from stone; and different 
sounds are produced according to the nature of each percus- 
sion. It was the same with man, the most highly organized 
of nature’s works. Man in his primitive and perfect state 
was endowed not only, like the brute, with the power of ex- 
pressing his sensations by interjections, and his perceptions 
by onomatapoeia. He possessed likewise the faculty of 
giving more articulate expression to the rational conceptions 

of his mind This faculty gave to each conception as it 

thrilled for the first time through the brain a phonetic ex- 
pression.” Farrar translates more literally as follows : 4 “At 
the origin of humanity the soul and the body were in such 
natural dependence that all the emotions of the soul had 
their echo in the body, principally in the organs of respira- 
tion and in the voice. This sympathy of soul and body, still 
found in the infant and the savage, was intimate and fruitful 
in the primitive man. Each intuition awoke in him an 
accent or a sound.” The theory is thus aptly called the 
ding-dong theory. It represents man as originally a kind 
of bell, and when an idea struck him, naturally he rang. 

1 Heyse, Prof. K. W. L., System der Sprachwissenschaft. Berlin. 1866, 
* Stein thal, Prof. H., Der Ursprung der Sprache. Berlin. 1858. 

2 Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Language and 
Religion. Vol. ii. London. 1854. 

* Max Mailer, Lectures, First Series, ix. (English ed.). pp. 369-371. 

4 F. W. Farrar, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. An Essay 
on the Origin of Language, based on Modern Researches, and especially on the 
Works of M. Renan. London. 1860. p. 48, and passim. Chapters on Lan- 
guage. London. 1865. p. 248, and passim. 
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“ We wonder,” says Professor Whitney, “ it was not added 
that, like other bells, he naturally rang by the tongue.” 

Ridiculous as it sounds under the stroke of such an as- 
sailant, however, the theory is not to be dismissed without 
careful examination. In fact it is only a fresh statement of 
the notion which Plato entertained, and which in some form 
has prevailed from the earliest times. Words have been 
regarded as the types of objective realities ; not only as signs 
of things, but as in some way partaking the nature and ex- 
pressing the character of the things themselves. Man has 
been supposed to be so adjusted to nature that phenomena 
mirror themselves upon the soul ; conceptions are the re- 
flection of realities and, of course, precisely correspond to 
them. Bunsen and Max Muller call words phonetic types. 1 
Renan characteristically plays with this theory somewhat 
warily and hesitates to adopt the precise statements of Heyse 
or Steinthal. Yet Renan perceives that it is not answering 
the question as to the origin of speech to 6ay in general that 
nature impresses its character upon the delicate organization 
of primitive man, but that it must be shown how this im- 
pression takes the form of articulate sound. Just here is 
Heyse’s modification of the other theories; and Renan is 
compelled to declare that nature produces an echo in the 
soul, which is returned in words. 2 

It is made a strong point of the ding-dong theory that 
speech was not in any sense the result of convention, or of 
slow attainment after prolonged fumbling in the dark. It 
was spontaneous, and without conscious intention. Man had 
no season of mutism. As soon as he came to full develop- 
ment he spoke. 

But the objections to the theory seem to be overwhelming. 

To begin with, there is no such nice adaptation of body * 

1 “ The month is the primitive phonetic telegraph. Words express not the 
subjective impressions, the affections of the mind, but the qualities of things." 
Bunsen, p. 132, 137. 

* Les homines primitives, — trouvaient en eux-m£mes un 6cho secret qni re- 
pondait k toutes les voix du dehors, et les rendait en articulations en parole." 
pp. 142, 143. 
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and soul to uature that echoes of nature resound from the 
soul. The savage and the infant do not show any such thing 
to be true. Thus the theory falls to the ground at once. 
Its fundamental basis is au assumption of a physical condition 
which is open to inspection ; and inspection docs not show 
any such condition of things. So far as a negative can be 
proved, it proves the negative of this assumption. “ New 
cognitions and deductions thrill through the brains of men 
without setting their tongues swinging.” An infant cries if 
a pin pricks it, and it cries if it is hungry, and both cries 
are alike ; the cry because of a hurt is not distinguishable 
from the cry because of hunger. There is no quality in the 
sound which corresponds to the specific sensation, emotion, 
or thought. No one can pronounce, when he hears “ an 
infant crying in the night,” that it is “ an infant crying for 
the light ” ; so far as the voice indicates, it may be an infant 
crying lor the lactary. 

Then, in the second place, if it be proper to say in a 
figurative sense that sensations echo themselves in the body, 
it is not specially the voice and organs of speech which 
vibrate, but it is rather the whole frame which responds. 
According as different objects affect us we scowl, we shrug 
our shoulders, we laugh, we shudder ; the voice gives almost 
the least emphatic echo of emotions. 

Still further, if words are the echoes of things, and the 
soul rings under sensations and perceptions, it is evident 
that there should be but one language for mankiud. Renan 
anticipates this difficulty, and endeavors to meet it by saying 
that it is owing to difference of organization, of climate, and 
outward circumstances, that the same thought or emotion 
produces different echoes in different races. But, as the 
elder critics were wont to say, this explanation is more 
ingenious than solid. If it could be proved that the internal 
structure of man changes with climatic changes, still, tribes 
living in the same climate, and having the same organic 
structure, speak languages unintelligible to each other. 

If there was nothing else against it, it would be fatal to 

Vol. XXVII. No. 105. 22 
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this theory that it assumes a condition of things to have ouce 
existed which does not now exist, and of whose existence we 
have no proof. The theory concedes that this sensibility of 
the soul by which primitive man created language is now lost. 
“ Among the early races,’ * says Farrar, 1 almost literally 
translating from Renan, “ there was a delicate tact, enabling 
them to seize on those attributes which were capable of 
supplying them with appellatives, the exquisite subtilty of 
which we are unable any longer to conceive.” Renan dis- 
tinctly claims that the power to create language was excep- 
tional ; that humanity in those far distant ages was subjected 
to influences which no longer bear upon it. 2 To the question, 
Why, if man once invented lauguage, he cannot now ? he 
adds : “ The reply is very simple : because there is nothing 
more to invent — the era of the creation has passed.” The 
reply is very simple ! 

The whole theory breaks down at this point For it is 
agreed among scientific thinkers, if anything is, that if we 
undertake to explain events by natural causes we must not 
recognize any agencies or influences as previously operating 
which we cannot see to be now operating, nor assume that 
formerly nature and the world were governed by law6 dif- 
ferent from what they are now. To say things were once 
different, and that cause and effect were not as now, is to say 
there were once miracles. When we are rigorously exclud- 
ing the miraculous, then we are bound to explain things by 
such causes as are now discoverable. If we are to show 
how man invented speech, we must take man as he actually 
is, as we see him, enveloped in the laws now surrounding 
him, not man of an imaginary structure and in imaginary 
circumstances. In assuming that in primitive times man 
was peculiarly constituted, and so enabled to construct 
language, this theory confesses that it cannot explain the 
origin of speech by any causes which science can recognize ; 

1 “ Origin of Language,” p. 68. 

* “ L'humanitd k ces epoques recul&s, etait sonmise k des influences qui non 
plus maintenant d’analogues, on qui ne saurait plus amener les m€mes eflets,” 
p. 238 ; also, pp. 243, 246. 
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that it must go out of the range of the present laws of nature 
to solve the problem ; in a word, that while volubly denying 
the miraculous, it is endeavoring to take refuge behind a 
clumsy disguise of the miraculous. 

Finally, if it could be proved true in every other particular, 
the ding-dong theory would not explain the origin of lan- 
guage — it would simply explain the origin of words. Let it 
be granted that words are the soul’s echoes of sensations and 
perceptions ; words by themselves are not language. There 
must be connection and relation of words. Renan himself 
confesses that sounds no more constitute language than 
sensations constitute man. 

Spiritual, imaginative, beautiful as the ding-dong hypothe- 
sis seems in many aspects, it must be regarded as an ingenious 
speculation without a shadow of fact to substantiate it. 

The bow-wow and pooh-pooh theory, which stands in sharp 
antagonism to it, has unquestionably the advantage on the 
side of natural phenomena and also on the side of logic. 
Professor Whitney states it, and maintains it with great 
ability. Farrar in his two volumes also supports it ; but he 
fastens it on to the previous theory without seeming aware 
that the two positively contradict each other. Wedge wood 
is much more scholarly and acute in his contribution to the 
hypothesis . 1 

The bow-wow dogma speaks for itself thus : 

The earliest names of objects and actions were produced 
by imitations of natural sounds, which is styled Onomatapoeia. 
Animals were named from some characteristic feature ; the 
dog was called a bow-wow ; the voice of the wind was im- 
itated in an utterance which was finally accepted as the word 
“whistling”; the movement of water suggested imitative 
sounds like rippling and plashing, and these sounds became 
words to represent these movements ; the explanations and 
interjections we utter when excited, the ohs and ahs, the 
poohs and pshaws, contributed other elements. Such were 
the germs of language. 

1 On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedge wood. London. 1866. 
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In proof it is alleged that words are now made in this 
way ; that it is the natural and easy and practical method 
in which strangers communicate with each other. An 
Englishman in a Chinese eating-house, ignorant of the celes- 
tial dialect and prone to indulge his carnal appetite, points 
with his finger to the savory dish from which he is making a 
hearty meal, and gesticulates the interrogative to the waiter, 
“ quack-quack ? ” The waiter gives the pleasant and natural 
response by a significant shake of the head and the exclama- 
tion “ bow-wow.” 

The theory, as has been said, denies that speech was 
spontaneous and instinctive, affirms that man learned to 
speak because he found it necessary. He felt his way 
towards it by slow degrees. He consciously contrived lan- 
' guage. With faculties appropriate and sounds suggestive, 
he constructed the marvellous instrument. There may have 
been, probably there was, a season of mutism before he 
groped his way to articulate speech. 

Undoubtedly many words in all languages may be traced 
to the onomatapoetic, or to the interjectional principles ; but 
these principles do not seem adequate to explain the origin 
of speech. 

The origin of all words is not thus accounted for. No 
one pretends that words expressive of moral convictions and 
the like can have originated from exclamations, interjections, 
or imitations of natural sounds. The first condition of a 
true theory in science is that it include all known facts. 
When Newton guessed at one of his great laws, some phe- 
nomena, as then observed, could not be reconciled to it and 
were not satisfied by it. At once he set the hypothesis 
aside ; it was not large enough to cover all the phenomena, 
therefore it could not be the right one. It was only when 
it was found, years afterwards, that the facts had been 
incorrectly reported, and that they were accounted for by 
the hypothesis, Jthat Newton promulgated it, and the world 
received it as true. It is not enough for Professor Farrar 
to say : “ Almost all words may be thus explained.” The 
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fact that certain classes of words do not admit of such origin 
must set the theory aside. 

Moreover, the arguments urged in its favor do not seem 
fairly to prove it. Professor Whitney says : 1 “ Nineteen 
twentieths of the speech we speak is demonstrably, in this 
sense, our own work. Why should the remaining twentieth 
be thought otherwise ? ” 

It is just this last twentieth, or rather this first twentieth, 
that is perplexing. Because, with languages to start upon, 
and with the raw material of words to work up, men modify 
and mould them into new forms, it by no means follows 
that it is equally easy to originate a language with no intel- 
ligible words and with no common speech to serve as a basis 
of mutual understanding and’ communication. It is gene- 
rally conceded that there are certain elements of speech out 
of which all languages have come. All changes have been 
simply as to form. The number of these elements has 
neither been increased nor diminished. No new radical has 
been added, so far as we can perceive, any more than new 
matter has been added to the created universe. All that 
lias taken place is merely development from these elemental 
forms. Now Professor Whitney is hardly justified in assert- 
ing that “ the power to develop is one in essential nature 
with the power to originate.’’ It is essentially a different 
power. “ The origin of language is divine,” he says, “ in 
the same sense in which man’s nature, with all its capacities 
and acquirements is divine.” Is not precision of thought 
and statement lacking here ? A careful discrimination surely 
must bo made between capacities and acquirements. Would 
Professor Whitney maintain that, since a man’s acquirements 
depend upon his own efforts, therefore his original capacity 
depends upon himself? “ It is but childish philosophy,” he 
declares, “ which can see no other way to make out a divine 
agency in the formation of language than by regarding that 
agency as specially and miraculously efficient in the first 
6tagc of formation of language. We may fairly compare it 

*p 400. 
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with the wisdom of the little girl who, on being asked who 
made her, replied : ‘ God made me a little baby so high * 
(dropping her hand to within a foot of the floor), 4 and I 
grew the rest/ ” We accept the comparison. Because the 
child grew as to nineteen twentieths of her body, does it 
prove that she originated the other twentieth? No more 
does it follow that, if it can be proved that man made nine- 
teen twentieths of his speech, therefore he originated the ger- 
minal twentieth, out of which all the rest has grown. It is the 
germ, not the body, of language we are trying to account for. 

We are also reminded 1 that God did not build houses and 
make clothing for man, but gave him capacities for handi- 
crafts, placed him where necessity urged him, and where 
materials abounded, and he clothed and housed himself; 
therefore he was left to himself in manufacturing speech. 

This comparison of language to carpentering and brick- 
making and tailoring — strangely belittling — misses the 
point in the same way. Did man originate the clay and the 
fibrous material for his houses and his clothing ? Did man 
create the germ of the tree out of which he contrived to 
supply his wants? The question of the origin of language 
is : Who made the raw material, and then wove it into the 
garment of intelligible speech ? 

This hypothesis, like the ding-dong theory, simply accounts 
for the origin of words, not of language. Let it be granted 
that the sound of rustling leaves suggests the word “ rust- 
ling,” and that interjections express emotions, that ah ! means 
pain or pleasure. Words must be linked together to make 
language. The intention of joining them and the compre- 
hension of them as related to each other is necessary to 
constitute language. It is pithily said that language begins 
where interjections end. They are only the outskirts of 
speech. 

Moreover, for the construction of language out of words 
gathered from sounds of nature there must have been some- 
thing like a convention to agree upon certain signs for 

1 Whitney, pp. 402, 408. 
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certain sounds. But the notion of any such convention* or 
of anything approaching it, is utterly inadmissible. 

On the ding-dong theory, words express, as Bunsen phrases 
it, the qualities of things. What thrills through one mind, 
of course, thrills through all minds. Thus the word which 
echoes the thought is mutually intelligible to all. Unfor- 
tunately for this theory, as is the case in regard to so many 
other points of Bunsen’s speculative and confident dogma* 
tizing, the assertion is not true. It is a groundless assump- 
tion. Words have no such expressive quality. When one 
man frames a word, there is no guaranty that it shall be 
intelligible to another man. Men must mutually agree that 
a certain articulation shall be the sign of a specific thing. 
A Frenchman and an Englishman hear a musket discharging. 
As the sound “ rings in ” upon Johnny Crapo, he exclaims : 
“Pouf!” When the report rattles through John Bull’s 
head, he roars out: “Bang!” The same noise, the same 
sensation and conception, find utterance in words so dis- 
similar. Now which shall stand for the sound of a musket 
— pouf, or bang ? It can only be amicably arranged by 
a conference of the two powers for mutual agreement. 
But if men can already communicate sufficiently to agree 
upon the meaning of sounds, and to attach signs to sounds, 
they do not want language ; they can hold intercourse well 
enough without. They are doing already as precise and 
difficult a thing as they can ever do with language itselfi 
There is no process so complicated and requiring such nice 
instruments as to construct a language. Those who can 
communicate well enough to construct it can communicate 
well enough to dispense with it. 

“ Speech,” Professor Whitney well says , 1 “ is not a personal 
possession, but a social. What we may severally choose to 
say is not language, until it is accepted and employed by 
our fellows. The whole development of speech is wrought 
out by the community. That is a word, and only that, 
which is understood in a community. Their mutual under- 

1 p. 404. 
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standing is the tie which connects it with the idea. It is a 
sign which each one has acquired from without, from the 
usage of others.” Now, then, how is it conceivable that, 
without the use of language, this mutual understanding can 
be arrived at ? He speaks of two persons as mutually de- 
vising language. Devising, in this sense, is inventing. But 
invention is a solitary act, and must be. Two inventors, 
having no language as a medium of communication with 
each other, cannot bring their minds into contact, and help 
on towards a common invention. One man may invent a 
part of a machine ; another may take up this invention and 
advance upon it ; but each invents alone. Suppose one is 
devising language, how, without the use of language, is he 
to tell his companion how far he has proceeded ? Gesture 
cannot tell him ; for the very point is to make sound a sign 
of gesture. To imagine that he can signify sound by ges- 
ture, is to imagine that he has already done the thing he is 
seeking help to do. How can his companion, without lan- 
guage to take up and forward the invention, make out 
mutually intelligible speech ? 

Speech, it is conceded, is a social possession and a social 
product. Sounds, no matter how intelligible as signs of 
ideas to an individual, are not language, unless they are 
signs of the same idea to other persons. As there is .no 
inherent quality in the sounds, making them instantly and 
inevitably intelligible to all, they can gain meaning only by 
common agreement. But how can people agree upon sig- 
nifications of words, when such a thing as a word is what as 
yet nobody knows, and such a thing as signification what 
nobody as yet understands ? 

The bow-wow theory, like the ding-dong, is not framed 
in accordance with the recognized methods of scientific 
investigation. That method is to observe how phenomena 
now take place, and conclude that the same phenomena 
formerly took place in the same way. Here is the phe- 
nomenon of language, of the origin of language. Men come 
into the world in-fants — speechless. They have faculties of 
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eech ; the world “ rings in ” upon them sensations ; per- 
ptions “ thrill through” them. But the only way in 
nch speech ever originates is by the communication from 
thout, by the teaching of a superior. A child only speaks 
it is taught. Left alone, it never speaks. It does not 
litate the sounds of nature ; it imitates the sounds of its 
sichers. A Greek infant brought up in an English family 
es not speak Greek, but English. Language is acquired 
ten taught; that specific language is acquired which is 
Light. What reason to think it was not so always ? The 
ly reason is the assumption that there was a time when 
ere was no one to teach the first infant. But was there 
er such a time ? Was there no being capable of teaching 
iinitive man ? 

If we follow out rigidly the method which science applies 
all other questions, we must conclude that the first man 
ls taught speech by a superior. It is admitted on all 
nds that every one since the first has come in possession 
language in this way. To say that the first man did not, 
say that he constructed it, made it out of nothing, made 
out of bow-wows and pooh-poohs, is renouncing science 
d following guesses. What right to say his case was 
ceptional ? What reason for guessing that he did not 
gin to speak as all others have ? 

The conclusion seems inevitable that these recent theories, 
lich assume to be eminently rational and logical, are 
terly inadequate to explain the origin of language. The 
st, at the very outset, departs from the scientific method 
an a priori speculation ; which speculation not only is 
t supported by facts but is contradicted by them. The 
ter, which sets out to be rigidly scientific, at the last step, 
len the real difficulty is reached and first begins to press, 
ives the method of science and betakes itself to a guess. 
Are we, then, to fall back upon the supernatural theory ? 
not that still less defensible ? 

Whether or not the supernatural theory be true is of no 
nsequence, so far as these other ones are concerned. The 
Vol. XXVTL No. 105. 23 
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naturalistic theories so far brought forward seem clearly 
to be failures. Without undertaking to maintain the super- 
natural origin of language, however, it may be proper to 
say some things about it, and let them have what weight 
they deserve. 

Undoubtedly the form in which the view is stated may 
beget a prejudice against it which a modification of the 
statement would possibly remove. When it is baldly said 
that God revealed language, that a voice from heaven told 
man what to say, one may be reluctant to assent to the 
statement. But put the matter in another form, and no theist 
need hesitate, if need be, to admit that it is possibly true. As 
thus: God made man capable of speech, placed him where 
it was needful, amid sights and sounds designed to furnish 
materials of language. Having done this, he taught the 
infant man how to use his faculty, gave him the germs of 
language, assisted him to connect words and things, as a 
father now teaches his child. The first man was taught by 
a superior intelligence, as every other man is. There was 
no superior man. God took it upon himself. It was dignus 
vindice nodus. 

Concede that there is a God, and that he can communicate 
with man, and all difficulty seems to vanish. Imagine God 
at man’s creation taking him into his own companionship, 
conversing with him, teaching him ; concede, as the Chris- 
tian believes, that God has really come thus directly into 
speech and hand-grasp with man, and does not the difficulty 
vanish ? 

It is unscientific to believe that man was once gifted with 
a marvellous faculty of speech-creation which is now lost. 
It is equally unscientific to believe that man, as he now is, 
with no teaching from a superior intelligence, learned by his 
unaided struggles to frame words and sentences. Science 
looks at phenomena as they are. Science asks : How have 
men begun to speak, so far as is known? The answer is: By 
being taught by a superior. Has any one ever been known 
to begin in any other way ? No. Has ever any one origi- 
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nated speech from his own faculties ? No. “ Then,” says 
Science, “ the inference is that the first man did not. The 
only logical inference is that the first man was assisted to 
speak by a superior intelligence, by living long enough in 
his society, and learning as a child learns.” 

We do not undertake to say that this is demonstrably cer- 
tain. It may be true. 

The fact of human language, the origin of which does not 
seem to be accounted for on any other scientific basis, be- 
comes thus, perhaps, in turn, an intimation that there is 
some being superior to man — an intimation that man is the 
child of God, and was once under the direct and special 
pupilage of his Father. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 

NEW STUDIES IN EGYPTOLOGY. 

BT JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 

It is a token of the progress of Egyptology as a science, that materials 
for the prosecution of this study are now selected and classified with almost 
the precision with which the geologist arranges his cabinet Papyrus rolls 
no longer lie hidden in the archives of museums as mysterious treasures, 
but are grouped under titles and classes, according to the text, the period, 
or the subject-matter, so for as these can be deciphered or conjectured ; 
monumental inscriptions are no longer copied at random, as curiosities of 
the past ; but such as possess some intrinsic value, or promise some addition 
to our knowledge of Egyptian history and life, are transcribed with care, or 
even photographed, and thus laid before the learned world for a compar- 
ison of dates and references. Such materials have been greatly multiplied 
by the patient and judicious labors of Dr. Johannes Dumichen of Berlin, 
who spent the years from 1862-1865 in the study of monuments in Egypt, 
Nubia, and the Soudan, and again in 1866 took the lead of an archaeolog- 
ical and photographic expedition to Egypt, appointed and equipped by 
the king of Prussia. To him we owe the discovery and transcription of 
the important tablet of Sethos in the temple of Osiris, at Abydos, which 
gives an almost unbroken list of the legitimate kings of Egypt from Menes 
to Sethos L, the builder of the temple . 1 

Diimichen has already published the following works as contributions to 
Egyptian studies. Bauurkunde der Tempelanlagen von Dendera; these 
records of ancient architecture were found in an inner secluded corridor 
of the temple : they cover nineteen plates, large quarto. Geographische 
Inscrhiften altdgyptischer Denkmdler , in two large volumes, each containing 
one hundred plates of hieroglyphic inscriptions, with an explanatory text. 
This forms a valuable supplement to Dr. H. Brugsch’s great work on the 
Geography of the Ancient Egyptians. Altdgyptische Kalenderinschriflen , 
a folio of one hundred and twenty plates. Historische Inschriflen , in two 
volumes, folio ; the first containing the triumphal record of the contest in 
the fourteenth century b.c. between the Egyptians and the Libyans and 
their allies, the inhabitants of the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean; 
the triumphal gate of king Rameses III. in the temple of Medeenet 
Habou ; king Rameses III. with the captive Amaru and Libyan princes, 
on the door of the treasury in the temple of Medeenet Habou ; the treas- 
nrjpof Rampeinit in the same temple ; the sacrificial offering for a deceased 

1 See Bibliotheca Sacra (1867), Yol. xxiv. p. 774. 
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Egyptian queen in the temple of Der-al-bacheri : part second contains 
eighty plates of pictures and inscriptions, partly historical, partly geo- 
graphical and mythological. Alldgyptische Tempelinschriften , one hundred 
and sixty plates, folio, from the temple of Horus at Edfii, and the temple 
of Hathor at Dendera. Die Flotte einer dgyptischen K&nigin , with thirty- 
seven folio plates, illustrating the naval marine of Egypt in the seventeenth 
century B.c. Der dgyptische Felsentempel von Abu-Simbel un 4 seine Bild* 
toerke und Inschriften. These works, it will readily be seen, lay before 
scholars a great variety of rich material, well classified for purposes of 
historical and archaeological study. And in addition to this library of 
monumental data, Diimichen has begun to publish the results of his last 
expedition in a series of elegant royal quarto volumes, under the title, 
Resultate der auf Befehl Sr. Majestat des Konigs Wilhelm I. von Preussen 
nach Aegypten entsendeteten archdologisch-photographiscken Expedition. 

The first volume of this work has appeared, and contains numerous 
plates, large quarto. Several of these exhibit scenes taken from the 
pyramid graves at Saqara, and like all the mural pictures and inscriptions 
in the tombs, they illustrate the manners and customs of Egyptian life by 
representations of the occupations and possessions of the deceased. In 
one is given a list of the various offerings of food and drink provided to 
accompany the deceased ; another gives a graphic picture of boats pro- 
pelled by oar and sail, and conveying live-stock, merchandise, and treas- 
ure; an inscription states that the deceased was a certain Sexmer-ua, 
superintendent of all the royal farming and fowling, and also of the sacrifi- 
ces, and the adjudicator of complaints addressed from the whole land to the. 
heart of his lord — apparently a prime minister having a vice-royalty like 
that of Joseph. Of his wife it is said, that she was loved and honored by 
her spouse, and was “ sweet as the palm in her love to him.” The deceased 
is further said to have superintended the erection of certain royal obelisks, 
to have been a member of the royal cabinet, present at all its sessions, 
and to have assisted as counsellor in framing and promulgating the royal 
decrees. This important and powerful functionary flourished under Icing 
Keka, whose name in Manetho’s list occurs between Sahura and Neferar- 
kara of the fifth Dynasty. 

Another tomb belonged evidently to a religious functionary, Ptahsepses 
by name, who is described as high in honor with the king, the director 
of the religious festivals, and prophet of Ptah, Horus, Tat, and other 
divinities. 

Several plates illustrate the tomb of Ptahhotep of the fifth Dynasty, 
with pictures of his flocks and herds ; of fishing, fowling, and the chase; of 
music, dancing, wrestling, and other athletic sports ; of whatever can suggest 
a life of wealth, ease, and pleasure. Animals both domestic and wild^ are 
introduced in great numbers, and in every conceivable attitude — in the act 
of copulation, suckling their young, attacking their prey, or roughly sport- 
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mg together. From these delineations) some of which are made with 
evident skill and care, Professor Dr. Robert Hartmann, the learned Afri- 
can traveler, has prepared a valuable essay on the Zoology of ancient 
Egypt Diimichen’s plates furnish him specimens of the baboon of tropical 
Africa ( Cynocephcdus Babuin Desm ., and Cyn. Hamadryas Desm .); the 
gepard (Felix jubala Schreb .) depicted most accurately in its characteristic 
features, and enumerated among the treasures of the king, having a strong 
resemblance to the jaguar of Brazil ; the leopard and the Sennar lion ; 
several varieties of the hyena — one with a short bull-dog-like muzzle, 
broad, pricked-up ears, high chest, and low rump, a long bushy tail, re- 
minding one of the prairie-dog, the lycaon of the Greeks ( Cants pictus 
Desm.) ; another suggests the krokottas of Diodorus (Hyaena crocuta 
Zimmem ). Prairie-dogs both tame and wild, and greyhounds abound in 
these pictures ; in one vivid scene the herdsman is about to let loose hia 
dogs upon a Sennar-lion that has attacked one of his cows. Of antelopes 
there is a great variety ; from the fine large water-buck of the white Nile, 
to the delicate, tame gazelle. Neat cattle also abound ; especially a small 
animal with short head, straight nose, short crescent horns, high withers, 
full upper thigh, normal joints, broad, fiat knee, and stout shin-bone. 
Cattle with long, twisted horns are also common. In one scene a cow in 
the act of calving is deftly assisted by the herdsman. The stag, the 
jackall, the genet, the hedgehog, the ichneumon, are all represented in these 
wall-pictures Among birds, the crane, the stork, the heron, the swan, 
geese, and ducks are conspicuous. Dr. Robert Hartmann has also furnished 
to the Zevtschrift JUr Aegyptische Sprach-und-A Iterthumshunde, a valuable 
list of the fauna of ancient Egypt, as pictured upon the tombs, or described 
in the hieroglyphics. 1 

In one of Diimichen's volumes is a series of plates representing the 
whole process of slaying an animal for sacrifice — a duty distributed 
among several priests. 

Diimichen’s works are particularly rich in illustrations of the marine 
of ancient Egypt ; there being in all upwards of two hundred representa- 
tions of vessels of all kinds, pleasure-boats, freight-boats, ferry-boats, river- 
boats, with and without rigging, and sea-going craft of various descrip- 
tions — the whole covering the period from 3000 B.c. to 1400 B.c. 
Dr. Bernhard Graser, an expert in all matters of ancient marine, has 
worked up these materials in an elaborate and instructive essay. 

While the monuments yet standing in Egypt are thus made to contribute 
to the elucidation of her ancient life and history, the treasures of Egyptian 
literature in the museums of Europe are in like manner spread before the 
learned world. The museum of Turin, which furnished the first copy of 
the “ Book of the Dead,” is rich in papyri that have not yet been deci- 
phered. Messrs. F. Rossi of Turin and W. Pleyte of Leyden, have 

1 Zeitschrift for January and March, 1864. 
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undertaken jointly the publication of these in numbers ; M. Rossi execu- 
ting the fac-similies, and M. Pleyte furnishing a commentary upon the 
text. The Turin collection was made by Chevalier Drovetti, a native of 
Piedmont, who for twenty years was consul-general of France at Alexan- 
dria, and had opportunity to gather these treasures (in 1820) before the 
Nile valley was rifled for the museums of all Europe. It contains the 
famous papyrus of the kings, bo valuable for the methodical arrangement 
of the dynasties of the old empire, and the judicial papyrus, hn account 
of which was given in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July 1869. 

The first number of M. Pleyte’s republication contains an interesting 
papyrus of the time of Raineses II., being the report of a superintendent 
of public works upon the progress of the temple of Amun at Thebes. It 
describes the provisioning of the laborers, the transportation of stone by 
water, under guard, and the details of the building. Another papyrus 
contains a list of gods and goddesses, kings and princesses, useful for com- 
parison upon points of chronology. 

But the chief interest of the collection thus far is in a series of hymns of 
die nineteenth and twentieth dynasties. One of these is put into the 
mouth of a king, as an address to the divinity who has crowned him head 
of Egypt and prince over all the world ; it recites the piety of the king, 
and his devotion to the service of the gods, but contrives to mingle with 
this the praises of the monarch himself in the splendor of his wealth and 
power. Another of these hymns is especially in honor of Raineses III. — 
a sort of deification of that sovereign. A third is a highly curious Litany 
in praise of Thot, as the queen of night, who averts the terrors and 
disasters that darkness would cause to heaven and earth. Fragmentary 
as are these papyri, and imperfect as is the reading of the text, they never- 
theless promise a rich addition to the materials for the reconstruction of 
old Egyptian literature and history. 

While perhaps the majority of Egyptologists devote themselves to deci- 
phering hieroglyphics, a few are making the hieratic a specialty, and a third 
class direct their studies to the demotic. A new laborer in this last de- 
partment is Dr. August Eisenlohr, of Heidelberg University, who has just 
published an analytical interpretation of the demotic portion of the Rosetta 
stone. 

The popular language of ancient Egypt, through the affinities of the 
Coptic, will yet prove a valuable auxiliary in the interpretation of her 
monuments. Thus the science of Egyptology is expanding upon every 
ride ; but we await with impatience the appearance of Marietta-Bey's full 
report of his explorations and discoveries upon the rite of ancient Memphis. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

ASSYRIAN STUDIES — TEXT-BOOKS. 1 

BY BBT. WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 

It is a remarkable fact that Germany, which so generally leads the 
scholarship of the age, should in the investigation of the Cuneiform texts be 
considerably behind both England and France. It is true that Grotefend 
in 1802 made some shrewd guesses, and Rask and Lassen thirty years 
later conjectured the meaning of a few more words in the Persian column 
of the Trilingual Inscriptions ; but it is due to Sir Henry Rawlinson, Dr. 
Hincks, Edward Norris, and Fox Talbot in England, and to Bumouf, 
De Saulcy, Oppert, and Menant in France, that we can record such sub- 
stantial advance in deciphering these remarkable relics of antiquity. 

The first stage in the investigation of an unknown tongue has been passed. 
We have mainly recovered the alphabet of these three languages of the 
Behistun Inscriptions, so far as their characters can be called an alphabet, 
and two of them are translated with grammatical precision, though it is 
perhaps too much to say this of the second column, called by writers the 
Median, or Scythic, or Accad. When we pass from these Behistun In- 
scriptions to others, we find an immense mass of epigraphic remains, for 
the most part in the language of the third column, the Assyrian and 
Babylonian. We use both terms as the inscriptions are subdivided into 
two classes varying to some extent in grammar and alphabet, according 
as they are found in the region of Nineveh or of Babylon. As these 
remains have been discovered mainly by English and French explorers, 
and have been deposited in the museums of London and Paris,* it is not 
strange that these countries have taken the lead in their translation. In 
this country so little has been done, that the slabs covered with inscriptions 
have for years attracted ignorantly curious eyes in the rooms of Amherst 
and Williams Colleges, and of the New York Historical Society, and 
other cabinets. Not one has had a wedge translated as yet. 

1 Duppe Lisan Assur. Elements de la Grammaire Assyrienne par Jules Op- 
pert. Seconde Edition considdrablement augment^. 16mo. pp. 150. Paris: 
A. Franck. 1868. 

Exposd des HSllments de la Grammaire Assyrienne, par M. Joachim Menant. 
8vo. pp. 892. Imprint par ordre de S. M. I'Empereur, a ITmprfmiero Im- 
perials. 1868. 

Assyrian Dictionary, intended to further the study of the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. By Edward Norris, Hon. Ph.D., Bonn, 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Part L Quarto, pp. 882. London : Williams and Norgate. 1868. 
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It is not onr purpose to detail the steps of progress in conquering the 
details of the Assyrian grammar and vocabulary. Of course in the early 
stages each investigator was obliged to make and publish his own alphabet 
and dictionary as he went along. In 1851 Rawlinson published a list of 
two hundred and forty-six characters in connection with his translation 
of the Behistun inscription ; and four years later De Saulcy published a 
lexicon of the language, so far as it had then been deciphered. The first 
complete grammar was the work of Oppert, and published in 1860. Five 
years before, Dr. Hincks of Dublin had published a paper on Assyrian 
Verbs; and six years later he published some specimen chapters of an 
Assyrian grammar. Dr. Hincks's work was partly controversial, attempt^ 
ing to defend against Oppert the occurrence in Assyrian of a preterite 
or, as he called it, a 44 permansive ” tense, and also of a present or 44 muta- 
tive ” tense of the simplest conjugation, besides the more common imper- 
fect or future of other Semitic languages. Hincks’s scheme of these tenses 
(changing the order of the persons) was as follows : 


Singular. 

Permansive. 

Aorist. 

Present. 

3 m. 

pagil 

ipgul 

ipaggil 

»/• 

paglat 

tapgul 

tapaggil 

2 m. 

pagilta 

tapgul 

tapaggil 

2/ 

pagilti 

tapguli 

tapaggili 

1 c. 

paglaku 

*reui 

apaggil 

Plural. 




3 m. 

pagln 

ipgulu 

ipaggiln 

8/. 

pagla 

ipgula 

ipaggila 

2 m. 

pagiltunu 

tapgulu 

tapaggilo 

2/. 

pagilti na 

tapgula 

tapaggila 

1 c. 

pagilnu 

napgul 

napaggil. 


This aorist form is admitted by all scholars to be correct, 1 and it will 
be seen how similar it is to the Hebrew imperfect, though it is yet nearer 
to the Chaldee and Syriac, and, if we overlook some variations in the first 
vowel, is precisely the same as in Ethiopic. But the 44 Permansive ” and 
“Mutative” tenses of Hincks the French grammarians reject altogether. 
Oppert says they are 44 une pure fantasie” Dr. Hincks was confident 
that he had found a first person singular permansive form paglaku corres- 
ponding to the Ethiopic, but the single word us-bak-ku , on which he 
founded this form, was differently read by Oppert. 

Oppert's Grammar is a compact little volume, printed throughout with 
the Assyrian forms in Hebrew letters instead of cuneiform characters. 
Not only is this easier printing, but the language is better adapted to this 
method than to the syllabic style, which was borrowed from a non-Semitic 

1 Except that Oppert says in the last edition of his Grammar that the first 
person, pi. should be nipqtd . Menant retains napgul in his Grammar. 
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language. This plan also brings out very clearly the correspondence of 
Assyrian with cognate tongues, and makes the volume valuable for refer- 
ence to scholars who do not care to master the fearful Assyrian alphabet. 

Menant’s Grammar, “ printed by order of the Emperor at the Imperial 
Press ” is much more magnificent in style, being a large octavo volume, 
and with every Assyrian word or syllable expressed in its native wedges. 
It opens with twenty-six pages of “ syllabary ” or alphabet, and we are 
then told in a closing note that “ this list is not complete.” We are sorry 
to Bee that he arranges the second table, consisting of syllables with two 
consonant sounds, in the order of the Hebrew letters, as this would make 
it very tedious for a student beginning the language to discover any un- 
familiar sign in this vast labyrinth. Norris has done better in his diction- 
ary in arranging both compound syllables and ideograms in arbitrary 
order, depending on the style of the wedge with which they begin. On 
the other hand, Menant’s plan of putting throughout his syllabary the 
Ninevitic and Babylonian forms in distinct columns has a decided advan- 
tage. In the second part of Menant’s Grammar he gives us a valuable 
chrestomathy. Eleven specimens of Assyrian texts are given, some of 
them of considerable length, and embracing Behistun, Ninevitic, and Baby- 
lonian forms, accompanied by an interlinear translation into Latin letters, 
and also an interlinear Latin translation, and followed by a transliteration 
into Hebrew letters, and a French translation. Following this is a gram- 
matical analysis. This seems to leave nothing for the student to ask. 

Crossing the channel, we meet the first elementary dictionary of any 
completeness yet published; though this volume finishes but the first 
seven letters of the Hebrew alphabet. And we are instantly struck by 
its moral difference of tone, and charmed by its modesty. The two French 
writers are pretentious and dogmatic. They assert too often as facts what 
are little more than conjectures. They generalize faster than their in- 
ductions will warrant. But the constant confessions of ignorance in Mr. 
Norris’s volume prejudice us in his favor. In his remarkably modest preface 
he gives to Sir Henry Rawlinson the credit of having taught him all that he 
knows of Assyrian, and this first instalment of the dictionary shows that, 
though he began the study of the language at a late period of life, and 
with an inadequate knowledge of the other Semitic tongues, he has proved 
himself no dull scholar. Before publishing this book he was known to 
scholars from his connection with Rawlinson in the preparation of Raw- 
linson and Norris’s Historical Inscriptions of Assyria, of which one volume 
was issued in 1861 , and a second in 1866 , and also by some independent 
investigations of the Median or Accad, the second in order of the trilin- 
gual inscriptions. 

One of the most difficult tasks in beginning the study of Assyrian is to 
learn the alphabet The Ethiopic has a syllabic alphabet, but it is an 
easy one, consisting merely of slight variations of the Semitic letters as 
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;y are connected with the several vowel sounds. But here we have no 
rmal consonant letter to form the basis of the syllables, but they are 
loted by the most arbitrary signs. Very seldom do two syllables closely 
ated have similar characters to represent them. Thus the characters for 
and pu are utterly diverse, and pa and ka would not end with the same 
a. The cases are very few where a connection can be traced, as, for 
imple, in the character for ya which combines those for i and a, or in 
ise for t , © , and , which are remarkably similar. 

Mr. Norris gives one hundred and twenty-eight different characters in 
44 ordinary alphabet ” for simple syllables consisting of a single conso- 
it and vowel, one hundred and forty-two characters which represent 
lables (like leal) with two consonants, and then a third table of one 
adred and thirteen 44 ideograms,” that is, characters which represent a 
rd. But let not the student imagine that when he has mastered these 
ee hundred and eighty-three characters, and scores of others given by 
;nant, he is all ready to transliterate an Assyrian text into English or 
brew letters. These tables do not pretend to be complete, and he will 
d many of the forms so variously given in the monuments according to 
sir age, or the caprice of the scribe, that these tables will be but a 
rtial guide. Besides, imagine his confusion when he finds that a single 
iracter is at times used for half a dozen different syllables ! Nothing 
e could so discourage a student, or seem to throw doubt on the whole 
nits thus far obtained. Thus the regular form for ab , according to 
>rris, may also represent ap , be, ne, fa, ku , oh bit, while that for ud may 

0 be read ut, pa, fa, tam, yom , (D*P , a day) or sanuus (CW , the sun), 
le polyphony of this last character is yet more bewildering as given by 
mant, thus : 44 ut , ud, ut , tam , tav , par , sap, //A, bus, bits', pus, pits', samas , 
m” ! The cause of this curious complication is found mainly in a fact 
rich sadly disguises the Assyrian language as written. The arrow-head 
labary, which was originally contrived to represent words, as was also 

1 Egyptian and the Chinese, was contrived to meet the wants, not of the 
Syrian, a Semitic language, but of a Turanian language, a sort of 
trtar or Turkish tongue, and which we call indifferently Scythic or 
edian or Accad. Its alphabet is not adapted to spell Semitic words, 
i phonology is quite diverse. An Accad dental or palatal might cor- 
ipond to a whole class of Semitic letters, while no Accad form would be 
equate to express a Semitic » <*r 3> . It is not strange then, if we find, 
pecially in the earlier inscriptions, character twelve of Norris’s 44 ordinary 
phabet ” representing either 3— or or p— . For the same reason a 
aracter which had a definite meaning and pronunciation in Accad 
>uld retain its meaning, but change its sound when used in writing 
ssyrian, just as we write e.g ., but pronounce it, 44 for example,” and no 
nger exempli gratia . Thus one combination which in Accad reads 
Ida, father, may in Assyrian read abu, sx , father. Another may read 
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either Accad han , or Assyrian nun, both meaning “ fish." Scores of suet 
cases could be given. Thus among compound syllables, character forty 
six may be dan, leal, or lib; forty-6even may be rid , sid, lak, or mis ; and 
sixty-five is given as representing ban, kal, or qaq ; while in other places 
Mr. Norris transliterates it by epus, a stem of the same meaning as ban 
rwa , *ja , and meaning M to make.” 

Of course it is very difficult to collect a complete list of characters, and 
Mr. Norris does not pretend that this is complete. We notice a few varia- 
tions or omissions collated from the body of his dictionary, and which could 
easily be greatly increased by comparison with the original printed texts 
For we notice that he generally gives in his examples quite different 
forms from those which we find in the texts to which he refers. On p. 32 
1. 4, a character is given for gu differing from either of those in the table 
On p. 28, 1. 12, is a character for va not in the table. Character thirty- 
three for ha, Hebrew r , is 'quite as often given with the angle and wedges 
transposed. A very common form for lu is omitted, cf. p. 10, 1. 1. The 
single perpendicular wedge is frequently used for an, especially when a 
preposition, but is nowhere found in the tables, though it is also in verj 
frequent use as a determinative, meaning “a man”; and is regularly pul 
before names of men. Character sixty-nine denoting sa, Hebrew o, 
is given differently p. 37, 1. 15 , and character seventy-nine for qi, Hebrew 
p , has one less wedge in several places where it occurs ; and the first of 
the two characters for ru, varies from what it is ever given in the body of 
the dictionary. Of course* we do not expect that every little variatioi 
of the monuments should be given in the alphabet, though this is desirable 
but when it is the rule to modify the epigraphic form to accommodate th( 
printing, the young student does want to find in his alphabet the same 
forms as given in the other parts of his dictionary. 

In the second table, that of compound syllables, we notice that a forn 
for nun is omitted, which we find employed p. 4, 1. 4 ; also the charactei 
for mil which is identical with one given for is. Number fifty-eight varie 
from what is meant for the same p. 39, 1. 8 ; and a form for had , pa, shouk 
have been given after number sixty-five. Number eighty-five, pronounce( 
gabl, we find p. 28, 1. 13, without the angle; and after number ninety-om 
we miss the character generally pronounced me, but sometimes sib. Num 
ber ninety-eight is given as pronounced mat, kur, lot, or sat, but on p. 35 
it twice represents din. So number one hundred and three is given a 
sah, but on p. 38, 1. 9, and in many other places, it is tir. The character foi 
lu which we mentioned as omitted from the first table is also lacking ii 
the second, where it should appear as corresponding to lim, cf. p. 11, L 5. 

We notice the omission of several ideograms from the third table, as tha 
for Assur, cf. p. 40, 1. 14 ; the determinative for “ man,” already mentioned 
that for bit, a house ; that for rab, great; that for the God, Yav; that foi 
eft, upon ; that for kima, like ; that for ahu, brother, and that for Babel 
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The character for “ evening ” (no. 20), transliterated in the table by ntkrut 
and atbt is given as ah, p. 24, meaning “ side.” Number sixty-three given 
as mas , male (though we know of no authority for giving this suspiciously 
Latin sound to the character), is also made on p. 89 to represent susi, 
sixty. Number one hundred and seven is given somewhat differently in 
every place in which we have noticed it in the dictionary, as also by 
Menant. We have noticed scores of such cases. 

Turning to the body of the dictionary we have noticed some minor 
errata, such as abunanis , p. 8, 1. 25, where the arrow-heads read abubanis ; 
munnaptu for munaptu , p. 36, 1. 19, and Muraziru for Muzaziru, p. 47, 1. 28 ; 
but there are many more cases where the inscriptions are correctly enough 
transliterated into English letters, but the tables do not allow the trans- 
literation. Thus, in the last line but one of p. 20 we find lukmate , but all 
the help a student could get from the tables would make it plainly iz4al. 
So on p. 81 we find “Elam” according to the transliteration, which is 
really a translation into Assyrian ; as the wedge can be made to read 
nothing but Numma , the Accad equivalent. A student needs to look to 
his tables for such words which are written in the Anarian Accad lan- 
guage, but which are pronounced in the Semitic Assyrian. Besides this, 
there is not a page but contains instances of characters used which are 
not in the tables, or which differ, more or less, from those there given. 
And yet if these so flexible letters puzzle the student, how much more 
would they have puzzled him if Mr. Norris had printed his Assyrian texts 
just as they are given in Rawlinson’s published inscriptions? In com- 
paring the two we notice a great many cases where not merely the slight 
variations of scribes are corrected, who often added small wedges in 
complex forms, but other characters are often substituted where they are 
supposed to have the same power. This strikes us as ill judged. 

But the greatest deficiency is one which was to be expected in the author, 
and the foundation for which he frankly confesses. We constantly feel 
the lack of the aid which might be drawn from foreign languages. Mr. 
Norris tells us in his preface that his knowledge of the Semitic languages 
is confined to a superficial acquaintance with Hebrew, and, though we are 
thankful enough to get this volume even with this drawback, it would have 
been much more valuable if Rabbinic, Arabic, Syriac, and Ethiopic, as 
well as Hebrew, had been searched for corresponding roots. A newly dis- 
covered language like this, depends for its illustration almost wholly on, 
these correspondences; and not a few errors have been made from ignorance 
of other Semitic tongues. We recall a case of this in one of Mr. Talbot’s 
papers in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, in which he translates 
an Assyrian word by “small,” comparing the Hebrew wx , but says that 
the final r has been dropped as in “ Zacchaeus ” which was no doubt from 
the same root. The slightest available knowledge of Hebrew would have 
prevented this blunder, and if he had taken the trouble to turn to the kin- 
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dred Syriac version he would have found Zacchaeus represented by 

V ► V 

while for we have the entirely different forms ^ and fQ ±y. 

Zaccheus received his name in his “ pure ” infancy, and did not wait for it till 
he had reached his “ small ” stature. As a striking example of this failure to 
adduce cognate forms in other languages, the reader will notice the word 
gimir , all, the whole, which Mr. Norris illustrates simply by the words, 
“ Hebrew , to gather.” Not only is this meaning at least rare in the 
Hebrew word, but we actually have a Hebrew *nna , to complete, Chaldee 


•UM , and Syriac of the same meaning, besides other languages, 

and such common Rabbinic forms as and *yoab meaning “ wholly,” 
“ entirely.” So Norris tells us under gini , enemies, p. 185, that he knows 


no similar word in any cognate tongue, but Syriac 



to accuse, 


is 


not far out of the way. Under tamsil , p. 276, he cites the Ethiopic 
itmasal, it is like, but quite ignores the Hebrew and the Rabbinic bOT , 
to be similar, of which itmasal is an inflectional form. 

The most difficult stumbling-block for an Assyrian scholar is the con- 
fusion between Assyrian and Accad words. It is discouraging and de- 
ceptive to look for Semitic analogues, when the word may not be Semitic 
at all, but Accad. No doubt there are scores of such errors in this volume; 
but this Accad is but poorly understood as yet, and scarce any living 
man, unless it be Sir Henry Rawlinson, is very competent to distinguish 
between words of the two languages as they occur together ; and it is a 
sad loss to this study that he has given so much of his time to political 
labor, that he has not been able to publish what he has learned, and much 
of his knowledge will die with him. No man in this country is competent 
to pronounce a judgment on these distinctions, and it is with diffidence 
that we suggest that dannu, strong, notwithstanding its Assyrian termina- 
tion, is connected, with the Accad dan , which has a similar meaning as 
shown by the expression ha dan , meaning “ water great,” i.e. a flood ; and 
also by the noun dan , used in the Syllabary as Accad equivalent for the 
Assyrian idlu, a warrior, just as we translate Tiaa , a mighty man. With 
the word dannu , Mr. Norris compares very doubtfully the theme yr% 9 
which, however, seems to be used in Semitic languages only of judgments 
and laws, and never of “ strong,” walls or towers. Were we required to 
compare some Semitic word, we should suggest whether the g of , 
lord, yitg , foundation, is not prosthetic, leaving a root dan which could 
have no more probable meaning than “ strong.” 

These volumes suggest as fruitful themes the discussion of the entire 
development of Assyrian studies, of the character of the language as com- 
pared with other Semitic tongues, of the additions made by Rawlinson, 
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Hindu, Oppert, Menant, and others to our knowledge of ancient history, 
and of the bearings of all these investigations on scripture. These impor- 
tant topics we can only indicate. It is sufficient now to say that these 
grammars and this dictionary, with all their guesses and inevitable 
mistakes, have put the next generation of Assyriologers under deep 
obligations. 


6 ARTICLE X. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 

BT RET. JOHN FORBES, LL.D., EDINBURGH. 

The reperusal, in the third Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, of the views of Lieut Warren on the site of Mount Zion* 
which I had only cursorily glanced over in the Athenaeum, when on the 
continent this autumn, and away from my books, has set me to re-examine 
the Topography of Jerusalem. This subject cannot but be interesting to 
the countrymen of Professor Robinson, whose “ Researches in Palestine,” gave 
the impulse to all the investigations of recent times ; and I beg a little 
space in the Bibliotheca Sacra to assist in d impelling an error now become 
almost inveterate, and which, by placing Mount Zion on the southwest, 
instead of the northwest mountain, as advocated by Lieut. Warren, has 
introduced inextricable confusion into all our inquiries. The correctness 
of his view seems demonstrated by the happy reconciliation which it effects 
of all the statements in the Bible, the First Book of Maccabees, and 
Josephus. 

Josephus’s general description of Jerusalem is as follows (Wars, v. 4. 1) : 
u The city was built, one part facing another, upon two hills, separated by 
an intervening valley, at which, over against each other, the houses ended. 
Of these hills the one bearing the upper city was much the higher, and in 
length more straight. The other hill, called Akra [the Citadel], and sus- 
taining the lower city, was crescent-shaped. Over against this was a third 
hill [Mount Moriah], by nature lower than Akra, and formerly separated 
by another broad valley. But afterwards in the times when the Maccabees 
ruled, they filled up the valley with earth, with the view of connecting the 
city with the Temple ; and working down the height of Akra, they made it 
lower, so that the Temple mi$it appear above it.” 

I would humbly submit the following inferences as strictly deductible 
from this description, and from our other sources of information ; number- 
ing them for the sake of distinction and ease of reference, should any of 
them be called in question : 
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1. There can be no dispute which is the higher and which the lower 
city ; that on the southwest hill being still about eighty feet higher than 
the one north of it, according to the Ordnance Survey Plan. 

2. There ought never to have been a question whether the Tyropoeon 
▼alley after coming opposite the Temple hill turns to the west. To separate 
the two hills, there must have been an intervening valley. Wherever 
therefore its place may eventually be found, whether, as Robinson thinks, 
in the direction of the Jaffa gate, or farther to the north, the Tyropoeon, 
which skirts the pseudo-Zion on the east, must have turned westward, and 
joined the valley on the west side of Jerusalem. 

3. Thus alone can the “ crescent shape ” be given to the hill on which 
the lower city stands. 

4. Our next question is : Which of these cities was the City of David, 
and contained the stronghold of Zion connected with it ? From Josephus 
(Ant vii. 8. 1, 2 — quoted below, see No. 5), notwithstanding he never 
mentions Zion, and even gives the name of the City of David to the 
whole of Jerusalem, the legitimate conclusion, I believe, is that which 
Lieut Warren has drawn — that Zion, 44 the citadel out of which David cast 
the Jcbusites,” was in the lower city. Still the conclusion may be evaded, 
as has so generally been done, by maintaining that by the citadel is meant 
the higher city, and that it was that which David “joined to the lower city, 
and made it one body.” The conclusion, however, at which Lieut. Warren 
aims, comes out with unanswerable clearness from a comparison of 1 Macc. 
i. 80-34 with Joseph. Ant xii. 5. 4. 

The account in Maccabees of the capture of Jerusalem by Antiochus 
Epiphanes and his army is as follows : 44 He fell suddenly upon the city, 
and smote it very sore. And when he had taken the spoils of the city, he 
set it on fire, and pulled down the houses and walls thereof on every side. 
Then builded they the City of David with a great and strong wall and 
with mighty towers, and it became a stronghold (an Akra, cis ok pav) for 
them. And they put therein wicked men, and it became a place to lie in 
wait against the sanctuary.” Compare also chap. ii. 31, where the City of 
David is expressly distinguished from Jerusalem : 44 The host that was at 
Jerusalem, in the City of David”; and again chap. xiv. 36. 

This, in the corresponding passage of Josephus (Ant. xii. 5. 4.), is : 
44 When he [Antiochus] had pillaged the whole city, he burned down the 
finest buildings ; and when he had overthrown the city walls, he built the 
stronghold [rrjy aKpav] in the lower city ; for the place was higher, and 
overlooked the Temple ; on which account he fortified it with high walls 
and towers, and put into it a garrison of Macedonians ; and the impious 
and wicked part of the [Jewish] multitude dwelt in it.” 

The author of the Maccabees places the Akra of the Macedonians, 
in the City of David ; Josephus, in the lower city . The inference is un- 
avoidable, that the City of David and the lower city are synonymous; 
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md, since Zion formed part of the City of David, that Zion is to be sought 
or, as Lieut Warren has placed it, in Akra, or the lower city. 

5. The connection, however, between the stronghold of Zion and the 
2ity of David must be more clearly defined. 

The southwest hill being undoubtedly the higher of the two hills, and, 
f we compare it as a whole with the other, the stronger and more inac- 
cessible from the deep valleys that surround it on all but the north side, it 
las been hastily concluded that the stronghold of Zion must have stood 
here. Now, however, that we find from a comparison of Maccabees and 
Fosephus that its site was in the lower city, we are forced to the conclusion, 
ince it was the most impregnable part of Jerusalem, that within the lower 
listrict of the city rose a towering eminence somewhat similar to the 
Castle Bock in Edinburgh, which by its precipitous sides had bidden de- 
iance, till the days of David, to every effort of the Israelites to dislodge 
he Jebusites from its stronghold, and even for some time to David himself 
liter he had taken the lower city, just as the Castle of Edinburgh con- 
inued to hold out against Prince Charles Edward after he was in posses- 
ion of the city. The expression, “ Nevertheless David took the stronghold 
>f Zion ; the same is the city of David ” (2 Sam. v. 7), must not mislead 
is to suppose that the stronghold formed the whole of the City of David, 
it might very naturally by metonymy give its name to the whole of the 
ower city, just as the Abbey of Westminster has given its name to the 
Listrict of London in which it stands. Even in scripture we have plain 
ntimations of the mount and stronghold of Zion being distinct from the 
Jity of David. David, we read, at first u dwelt in the fort ” itself (2 Sam. 
t. 9), but afterwards built a separate house for himself (v. 11), which was 
till in the City of David (2 Chron. viii. 11). The distinction between 
2ion and the City of David is further intimated by the notice in 2 Sam. v. 
) ; and 1 Chron. xi. 8, that David “ built the city round about, even from 
&illo and inward,” in order to make the fortifications of the city somewhat 
nore worthy of the ^11 but impregnable fortress which he had taken. The 
rersion, however, of these words by Josephus, (Ant. vii. 8. 1, 2, now that 
t has been shown that his Jebusite citadel was not in the higher city) 
•emoves all ambiguity : “ so David took the lower city by force, but the 

itadel (a* pa) held out still When David had cast out the Jebusites 

>ut of the citadel, he made buildings round about the lower city; he also 
oined the citadel (Akra) to it, and made it one body.” 

The citadel in the lower city, which Josephus calls the Akra, must not 
>e confounded, as several authors have done, with that in tLe higher 
:ity, which Josephus (Wars, v. 4. 1) calls the watch-tower (<f>povpiov)j 
evidently from the superior height of the mountain giving a more com- 
nanding view of an approaching enemy. 

6. The name of Akra y here applied by Josephus to the stronghold of 
Sion, is the word uniformly applied by him (with the exception quoted 

Vol. XXVII. No. 105. 25 
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below), and by the author of the Maccabees, to designate the stronghold 
of the Macedonians, erected to overawe the temple. Is it not, then, the nat- 
ural inference, that the original hill-fort of Mount Zion, occupied from the 
earliest times to dominate the lower city, is the same rock as that which, 
dismantled probably during the Babylonish captivity, Antiochus refortified 
for his Macedonian garrison? He would certainly select the strongest 
position which he could find ; and it will scarcely be maintained that there 
were two such strongholds in the lower city. Nay, so pre-eminent was this 
fortress that Josephus on one occasion (Ant. xii. 6. 2) calls it 44 the Acro- 
polis of Jerusalem ” too, i.e. of the whole city ; and such was its height 
and magnitude, that when the Maccabees gained possession of it, it took 
the people of Jerusalem three years’ hard labor, working day and night, 
to level it, and join it on to the Temple mount, by filling up part of the 
intervening valley. 

There would thus be no confusion in Josephus's employment of the term 
Akra, as asserted by some writers. The Akra of the Jebusites taken by 
David was still the Bame Akra which was occupied by the Macedonians ; 
and which by a very natural metonymy gave its name to the district of 
the city in which it was situated, as Zion had done previously. 

7. We have now a simple solution of two main difficulties which have 
hitherto perplexed all inquirers. 

The first of these is : How came Mount Zion and the Temple mount to 
be so identified as to be used synonymously in scripture, if Mount Zion 
was, as the prevalent theory holds, on the west side of Jerusalem, while 
the Temple mount is on the east, and separated from it by a deep ravine ? 
Lieut. Warren seems scarcely aware of the value of his conclusion as a 
reply to this difficulty. He dwells on what he places as the title to his 
paper, 44 The comparative holiness of Mount Zion and Moriah,” and con- 
siders that the earlier holiness ascribed to Mount Zion from the presence 
of the ark would still continue to attach to it even after the transference of 
the ark to Mount Moriah, and satisfactorily accounts for the blending 
of the two names in the poetry of later times, while in prose they were 
kept distinct 

But how account for the prose use of Zion in 1 Macc. v. 54 ; vi. 62 ; 
vii. 33, etc., to denote the Temple mount alone, exclusive of any other 
part of the city, even of the Macedonian Akra itself? Had Zion been 
where the fancy of the monks and pilgrims of the Middle Ages has placed 
it, it seems altogether impossible to account for the real Zion, had such it 
been, losing suddenly its proper name and transferring it to another mount 
on the opposite side of Jerusalem, and separated from it by a deep inter- 
vening valley. But assume that Mount Zion was so close to the north- 
west corner of Mount Moriah, as according to Josephus’s description of the 
Macedonian Akra to “adjoin to, and overlook the Temple” (Ant. xii. 
9. 8 ; compare also 1 Macc. xiii. 52), and all difficulty disappears. To the 
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eye they would seem almost to form one continuous line ; and when Mount 
Zion, once so holy, had now been desecrated by the long occupation of 
Macedonian idolaters, and was at length razed to the ground and obliter- 
ated ; and the very site on which it had stood joined on to Mount Moriah, 
the name with it would most naturally be transferred to the sacred Temple 
mount, and by a patriotic writer like the author of Maccabees, be refused 
in his narrative to the desecrated citadel, to which up to that time it had 
properly belonged. 

8. The second difficulty which has occasioned so much perplexity to 
commentators : How could Mount Zion be said in Psalm xlviii. 2, to be 
“ on the sides of the north,” in like manner disappears. 

9? Finally, let me advert to a point to which attention has scarcely been 
drawn : To which of the two hills or cities of Josephus does Ophel belong ? 
To one or the other of the two it must be annexed, unless we would add 
a fourth to the three hills of Josephus. To the pseudo-Zion it cannot be 
annexed without breaking the continuity of the Tyropoeon, which he 
states formed the separation between the two hills. To Akra, or the lower 
city, it must be united, if the crescent shape attributed to Akra is to be 
completed. After the addition of Mount Moriah to the lower city, these, 
with Ophel, would appear to the eye to form but one mountain or ridge, 
and consequently would all be reckoned, as by Josephus, the lower city. 
It is doubtful, however, whether a branch of the Tyropoeon ever ran so 
far northward (as is represented in the small plan on the collecting cards 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund) so as to join the depression that comes 
down from the Damascus gate, and whether there was not rather from the 
first a narrow ridge connecting Ophel to the lower city, and which passed 
to the west of the Temple area, skirted by the Tyropoeon on the one side, 
and by a valley between it and Mount Moriah on the other ; 

By making Ophel part of the City of David, we have an explanation 
of two passages in Nehemiah which seem not to admit of any other con- 
clusion. In giving the detail in chap. iii. of those who repaired the walls, 
Nehemiah names in order, passing from west to east, verses 13-15, the 
valley [of Hinnom] gate, and “ one thousand cubits on the wall from this 
the Dung gate,” and then “the gate of the Fountain-” This, he says, 
“ Shallun repaired, and the wall of the Pool of Siloah by the king’s gar- 
den, and unto the stairs that go down from the City of David” ver. 15. We 
are now, therefore, while still in the vicinity of the Pool of Siloam, quite 
close to the City of David, “ at the stairs that go down from it.” This is 
confirmed by the words immediately following : “ Nehemiah repaired unto 
the place over against the sepulchres of David” And that we are now 
entering upon the wall that surrounded Ophel , which adjoined to the 
Temple, and was the residence of the priests and other servants of the 
Temple, is evident from the succeeding list of those who repaired the walls: 
“ the Levites,” ver. 1 7, one of whom had to reoair “ unto the door of the 
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house of the high priest, 1 ” ver. 20 ; “ the priests of the plain [of Jordan],” 
ver. 22 : 44 the Nethinims,” ver. 26 ; and the rest of 44 the priests repaired 
every one over against his house,” ver. 28. Of these it is expressly said, 
ver. 26, that 44 the Nethinim dwelt in Ophel,” and ver. 27, that “ the 
Tekoites repaired even unto the wall of Ophel.” It seems impossible to 
evade the conclusion that Ophel formed part of the City of David. 

But should any doubt remain, it will be removed by comparing the 
account of the dedication of the wall in Neh. ±ii. Two companies started 
from about the middle of the western wall and met from the opposite sides 
in the Temple. Of the company which went 44 on the right hand toward 
the Dung gate,” ver. SI, it is said, that “at the Fountain gate they went 
up by the stairs of the City of David, at the going up of the wall afiove 
the house of David, even unto the Water gate eastward,” ver. 37. From 
this ft is evident that immediately on passing the Fountain gate, they 
were in the city of David, for they ascend “ the stairs of the City of David,* 
and pass “ the house of David* and proceed onwards till they reach the 
Water gate of the Temple. 

It may be remarked, by the way, that this very passage is a sufficient 
proof that the higher city on the west hill is not the true Zion ; for had 
44 the stairs of the City of David ” led up to it, the wall and the company 
that followed its course must first have turned back westward to ascend 
it, then have descended again down the steep ravine of the Tyropoeon, 
and after crossing it have ascended again Ophel before they could reach 
the Temple. 

The same conclusion, that Ophel formed part of Akra, seems to follow 
from two passages in Josepus’s Jewish Wars. In vi. 6. 8, we read : 44 The 
Romans set fire to Akra, and to the place called Ophlas ; at which time 
the fire proceeded as far as the palace of Queen Helena, which was in the 
middle of Akra,* And again, in vi. 7. 2 : 44 On the next day the Romans 
drove the robbers out of the lower city , and set all on fire as far as Siloam." 
The obvious inference is, Siloam being at the south extremity of Ophel, 
that. Ophel must have formed part of Akra, or the lower city. 

It would be an interesting subject of investigation for Lieut. Warren to 
ascertain whether any traces are still to be found near to Siloam of 44 the 
steps that led up to the City of David.” 44 The sepulchre of David,” too, 
must be sought for in the same vicinity — not, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose, literally in the city, so as to. defile it, but cut into the solid rock 
beneath it, and entering in from the valley. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A. GERMAN WORKS. 

The Philosophy op Religion. 1 Oar readers will probably be best 
tisfied if we mainly content ourselves with indicating as completely 
> possible the subjects discussed in the two volumes of this new work on 
hat is termed the Philosophy of Religion. The First Book is super- 
ribed The Essence of Religion. Part First treats of the Essence of 
eligion as a Human Relation : 1. The Psychological Essence of Religion 
and by itself : a. History of the psychological idea of religion ; A Closing 
idque and result 2. Relation of Piety to other Functions of the Soul : 

Faith and knowledge ; b. Relation of moral practice to piety. 3. The 
ellowship of piety : a. The rise of Pious associations ; A The manifesto- 
[>n of pious communion in cultus, prayer, etc. Part Second treats of 
eligion as a Divine-human Relation (the Metaphysics of Religion). 
God and the World : a. Proof of the existence of a personal God ; 
Relation of God to the world. 2. Man : a. The beginnings of humanity ; 
The goal of humanity (proofs of immortality). 8. Divine Revelation : 
Positive development of the idea of divine revelation ; b. Critique of 
te dogmatic ideas — miracle, prophecy, revelation. The Second Book is 
iperscribed The History of Religion. Introduction — Mythology. Part 
irst: Heathenism. 1. Immediately Natural Religions: a. Of the type 
* dependence (Semitic or Egyptian) ; ft. Of the type of freedom (Ari- 
ls in India and Germany) ; c. Appendix on Feticism. 2. Cultivated 
atural Religions : a. Of the type of freedom (Greeks and Romans) : 
Of the type of dependence (Chinese). 8. Religions of the Supernatu- 
il : a. Brahminism and Buddhism ; A Parseeism. Part Second. 1. Juda- 
m : a. Prae-Mosaic period and Mosaism ; A Prophetism. 2. Islam : 
The founder of Islam ; b. The theology and mysticism of Islam. 3. 
hristianity : a. The preaching of the kingdom of heaven by Jesus; 
The beginnings of Christian doctrine. 

We do not agree with the views of the author in many respects ; but 
is work seems fitted to be very serviceable. The student will find collected 
>gether what he would personally have had to seek for in many separate 
orks. We need scarcely say that the subject is one in all its branches 
lat deserves the very careful attention of all who desire to meet the prob- 
;ms now presenting themselves on every hand to the religious teacher. 

1 Das Wesen der Religion : von Otto Pfleiderer. Leipzig : Fues Verlag. 1869. 
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The Resurrection of Christ . 1 This defence of the veritable resur- 
rection of Christ contains five sections, headed respectively: 1. The 
Antagonists ; 2. The Testimony of Holy Scripture ; 3. The Testimony of 
the Christian Church ; 4. The Testimony of the Consciousness of Christian 
Piety ; 5. Modern Views of the World and Miracles. The first section 
reviews the principal attacks from the Jews and the Docetae down to 
Holsten, including especially Peter Annet, Bahrdt, V enturini. Brennecke, 
Paulus, Hase, Schleirmacher, Spinoza, Woolston, Strauss, Schweitzer, 
Max Perty, Ewald, Renan, Noack, Schenkel, Baur. Schenkel receives a 
very sharp castigation, which he well deserves. The writer says : “ he 
has succeeded in combining in his CharakterbUd Jesu what one would 
have supposed impossible of combination ; namely, such diverse modes of 
explaining the Evangelical narratives as the literal, the naturalistic, the 
mythical, the allegorical, the sober, and the sentimental rationalistic.” 

The work does not seem to us to be one of a specially vigorous char- 
acter ; but it supplies a lack that has hitherto existed. As, further, its tone 
and tendency are satisfactory, we recommend it to the attention of our 
readers. There is not another recent monograph of any extent on this 
subject, so far as we are aware. One of the most striking brief apologies 
for the resurrection of Jesus is, a lecture delivered by Professor Beyschlag 
of Hall, some years ago. 

Eschatology.* A small book on the “ Last Things,” by Dr. Hermann 
Gerlach, late Privat-Docent at the University of Berlin. It embraces the 
following points : the Eschatology of the evangelical confessions ; of the 
doctrinal works of the seventeenth century ; of Schleiermacher ; critical 
comparison and examination on death ; Eschatological principles ; state 
after death ; intermediate state ; resurrection of the flesh ; final judgment; 
end of the world ; eternal blessedness ; eternal misery. 

In the section on the intermediate state Dr. Gerlach speaks as follows : 
“As all men will be judged according to their unbelief or faith in Christ” 
(not according to their good or evil works) “ all men must at some time 
or other have the gospel preached to them. Now it is clear that there 
are millions who have never had an opportunity of hearing about Christ. 
If all men are to be judged immediately after death, it is impossible for 
any who die ignorant of Christ to be saved. But this, in our view, is 
opposed alike to the Bible and to our religious feelings ; for God wills that 
all shall be helped. We modify therefore the received doctrine as follows : 

1 Die Auferstehung Jesu Christi von den Todten nach ihrer Thatsachlichkeit 
und ihrer Bedeutung fur den christlichen Glauben dargelegt von K. F. T. 
Greiner. Karlsruhe : F. Gutsch. 1869. 

a Die letzten Dinge unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Eschatologie 
Schleiermachers nach der Lehre der heiligen Schrifb Von Dr. H. Gerlach. 
Berlin : W. Hertz. 1869. 
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those who die in conscious faith or unbelief in Christ, will be judged in 
the very moment of death, and will accordingly at once enter the state 
of blessedness or of misery ; but for those who die without having heard 
of Christ there must be a place beyond the grave where the opportunity 
will be afforded them of a free and conscious decision for or against the 
gospel.” This is one of the modes of solving the awful problem, what is 
to become of the hundreds of millions who have never heard, and never 
will hear, in this life about Christ If we must choose, we fancy we should 
prefer it to the annihilation theory. The Universalistic view is utterly 
suicidal. 

The Doctrine of Prayer . 1 This little book is not new, for it was 
published in 1860, but it carries out so very remarkable an idea that we 
cannot help introducing it to the notice of our readers. The nine chapters 
into which it is divided are headed as follows : 1. The derivation of prayer 
from the nature of man ; 2. Man praying has his archetype in the Triune 
God ; 3. The reception of man into the movement of the life of the Trinity, 
or prayer in its historical progress ; 4. The contents of prayer ; 5. The- 
hearing of prayer compatible with the predeterminations of God; 
6. Charismatic prayer; 7. Prayer and moral work ; 8. Common prayer; 
9. The prayer of the perfected. 

The following passage will give an idea of the scope of the discussion. 
“ The movement of the divine life separates into three persons and three 
different spheres, then returning enriched into the unity of one will. God 
determines himself into three persons ; but this self-determination involves 
also a being determined so far as the distinct persons act on each other. 
By the incarnation of his Son, God took up the life of the world into this 
his supra-mundane life, God determined the God-man ; but was also de- 
termined by his prayers. Finally he gave his Holy Spirit to men, who as 
belonging at Once to God and man, may also be termed divine-human. 
By this Spirit man is received up into the movement of the life of the 
Trinity, and enters thus into that relation of God to himself, by virtue of 
which he determines and is determined. God determines man by his 
Holy Spirit; but when man prays in the power of the Spirit, he de- 
termines God to corresponding actions and hearings. God determines 
himself by implanting a new principle in man, in order that man may 
determine him by means of his prayers. It is not the task of one who 
prays to conform his prayer to the once-for-all decided will of God ; but 
to immerse his Ego ever afresh into Christ and his Spirit, in whom God 
has set himself over against himself, has entered into human growth and 
thus made it possible for himself to carry out the eternal will of his love 
in effects of prayer and hearings, which correspond to each other. This 

1 Die Lehre vom Gcbet aus der immnnenten und okonomischen Trinit&t 
abgeleitet von Dr. R. Lober. Erlangen : Deichert 1860. 
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divine-human growth, this action and reaction between God and man is 
no mere seeming ; prayers do not run parallel with the self-realizing pre- 
determinations of God ; but they have an original power of their own, and 
draw a God-vanquishing force from the Son and Spirit who dwell in the 
world.” Dr. Lober’s speculations are as warm as they are subtile, and 
we are sure no reader will fail to derive stimulus and quickening from 
studying his book, however much he may differ from his methods of 
investigation and solution. 

History of Society . 1 Dr. Rossbach, the author of this work, is 
probably a Roman Catholic. The present volume, of what promises to be 
an extensive undertaking, is entitled The Aristocracy ; and treats of the 
history of nobilities among the cultured nations, especially among the 
Romans, Greeks, and Germanic people. He seems to regard a nobility 
as a necessity to society in its highest state ; and remembering that he 
demands in it the combination of the ideal and real, of intelligence, self* 
sacrifice, and honor, as well as wealth and outward culture, perhaps one 
•would not raise many objections. Unfortunately, however, the nobilities 
have rarely been distinguished for aught but external polish, social in- 
fluence, and great wealth ; neither their moral nor intellectual eminence 
has on the whole been specially remarkable. The history here delineated 
contains much to interest. 

On Riches . 4 This is a German translation of a French work, by 
Charles Pdrin, entitled “ De la Richesse dans les Socidtds chrdtiennes,” in 
two volumes, and written from the Roman Catholic point of view. In 
seven chapters, the writer discusses: 1. Riches and their connection with 
renunciation in Christianity ; 2. The production of wealth ; 3. Trade and 
Commerce ; 4. The limits of production ; 5. The distribution of wealth ; 
6. Misery, its causes and cure; 7. Christian Love. Three appendixes 
treat of the History of Communism, of Socialism, German Handicraft ; 
and of the principle of joint property in land as developed among the 
peasantry of Russia. 

Btihringer : The Church of Christ and its Witnesses. A new edition 
of a very useful work on Church History in the form of Biographies. This 
present volume treats of Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen. 

Haneberg: The Religious Antiquities of the Bible. Second edition of 
the work entitled, Hand-book of Biblical Antiquities. 

Lotze : Microcosm. A new edition of the well-known work of the phil- 
osophical Professor at Gottingen. 

1 Gcschichte der Gesellschaft. Von Dr. J. J. Rossbach. Wurzburg : Stuber. 
1868. Price, 1 Thaler. 

9 Ueber den Reichthum in der christlichen Gesellschaft. 2 vols. Pustet 
1868. Price, 2| Thaler. 
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Schwarz: History of the most recent German Theology. The fourth 
enlarged edition of this clever, well-written, but sneering and destructive 
book. 

Thomas Aquinatis: Summa Theologica diligenter emendata, Nicolai, 
Sylvii, Billuart et C. J. Droux notis ornata. Editio iv. 8 vol. Luxb. 
Briick. 6 Thalers. 

Louth : Moses, the Hebrew, set forth for the first time after two papyrus 
documents in the hieratic character. Leipsic : Brockhaus. 4 Thalers. 

Z Odder : Primitive History of the Earth. Six Lectures by the well- 
known Professor Zockler, on the position of the earth and the human 
race in the cosmos ; the creation of the unorganic part of the earth ; the 
creation of the pre-human organisms ; the creation of man ; the unity of 
the human race ; the age of the human race. Professor Zockler seems to 
think that the fishing and hunting tribes whose remains are found in 
Europe and Asia, and which have given rise to the designation, age of 
stone, u age of bronze,” and so forth, were the descendants of Cain ; and 
that there is no difficulty in reconciling the chronological data acquired 
by the discoveries bearing on this subject, with the chronology of the book 
of Genesis. 


B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Principles of Psychology. By John Bascom, Professor in 
William’s College, author of 44 Political Economy,” “Philosophy of 
Rhetoric,” “ Aesthetics.” 12mo. pp 845. New York: G. P. Putnam 
and Son. 1869. 

This compact volume, though of unpretending, almost obscure, appear- 
ance externally, is a fresh, original, and suggestive contribution to our 
American treatises on mental science. It starts forth with the following 
important postulates : 44 The mind has direct intuitive knowledge, which is 
ultimate, admitting of no further explanation than that involved in the 
very act of knowing ” ; “ There are different kinds of knowing, each in- 
dependent of the others”: “We have as many intuitive faculties as we 
have distinct forms of primitive knowledge ” ; 44 What is conceded at one 
point must be fully conceded at all points ” These postulates have their 
influence on all these pages, and play an important part in accomplishing 
what the author mentions as 44 one of the chief labors of the philosopher,” 
u to keep independent faculties, so recognized on adequate grounds, from 
devouring each other.” 

The field of mental science is outlined here with a sharpness and clear- 
ness worthy of special attention. This definiteness in outline is owing to 
the peculiar and original conception which Professor Bascom gives of 
consciousness. Consciousness has been spoken of as an act and as a 
faculty of the mind. It is here spoken of as a regulative idea, like the 
idea of space, the necessary condition of all mental phenomena. All 
Vol. XX VH. No. 105. 26 
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material bodies, we say, are in space. We cannot tbink of body without 
thinking of space in which that body appears. So consciousness is the 
“ unique realm — cut off from every other ” — in which the field of mental 
science lies. This realm is an independent one, we may say a stubborn 
one. In thus sharply and distinctly and prominently giving the idea of 
consciousness, the author deems that he has erected one more strong 
barrier against those materialistic explanations which just now are so 
rife and so persistent. In the light of this conception, these vaunted 
explanations have the odium which properly pertains to any one who is 
guilty, <*>$ aWorpioeTTUTKOTTos, of intrusion into another bishop's diocese. 

The general divisions of the field thus defined, are the simple ones now 
almost universally current among those who belong to the intuitional 
school. We note the following special points, which are either new in 
treatment, or from the emphasis noticed in their statement, might be said to 
be favorite positions of this author. Consciousness, in harmony with the con- 
ception just mentioned, is affirmed to be no more an intellectual act than 
it is a feeling, which affirmation is quite opposite to that of Dr. Porter in 
his “ Human Intellect,” and to that of mental philosophers generally. 
Consciousness is not intellect, nor feeling, nor will, but the condition for 
all these. Yet, is it not in apparent inconsistency that consciousness is 
afterwards described as an inner sense, and included under that division 
of the intellect ? The region of which Hamilton and others have spoken 
as the region of sub-consciousness is ruled out, as one of fancies and myths. 
So, of course, the theological inference is, that it is not supposable that 
one may sin, or may have sinned, below consciousness, nor that sin can be 
transmitted from parent to child. It cannot properly be said that we 
perceive the external world, much less that we are conscious of such a 
world. We perceive what is subjective only. Under the idea of causa- 
tion, we infer the existence of an external source of our subjective impres- 
sions. Our belief in the outward world is a necessary result of various 
processes of our judgment. The commonly accepted division of the 
qualities of matter under primary and secondary is shown to be an error. 
For extension is not a quality of matter at all, but its antecedent condition 
under the necessary idea of space. Solidity, though a quality of matter, 
is an inference under the idea of cause : neither extension nor solidity are 
perceived. The regulative ideas of reason are said to be eleven, and are 
enumerated in the following order! Six of them pertain to matter, though 
having application also to facts of mind, as existence, number, space, time, 
resemblance, and causation ; five of them are applicable only to facts of 
mind, and are named consciousness, beauty, right, liberty, and the infinite. 
The idea of truth is resolved into that of resemblance ; a resolution which 
admits of question, as it seems to us. The policy of explaining away any 
one of these ideas by other notions, as, for instance, of reducing the idea 
of right to the idea of obligation of pursuing the happiness or blessedness 
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of being, is in this volume sturdily resisted. The exposition of the feelings 
and of the will occupies much the smaller portion of the book. The dis- 
tinction between “vital action anticipatory of volition” and the true 
Tolition is brought out firmly. We like also this distinction drawn between 
primary volition, very commonly called choice, and secondary volition. 
The former “ determines upon a series of acts in reference to an object 
or end to be reached by them ” ; the latter simply “ regards the perform- 
ance of these acts thus determined on.” Freedom is properly predicated 
of the former only, and of it in virtue of the moral nature, which furnishes 
the alternative for choice. Our author contends earnestly against the 
notion that the will always does yield to the strongest motive. 

The air throughout this discussion is wholesome and bracing. The 
book is not an accumulation of chips from the workshop of a Professor, 
but the production of one who has investigated these topics simply from 
the love of them. The style cannot be called remarkable for its quality 
of conveying with utter simplicity and clearness the thought of the writer 
to every possible reader. Professor Bascom is obliged to educate his own 
readers. But the style is sometimes startlingly clear ; as by a flash the 
good thought reveals itself at once. The author writes with energy and 
with rare and delicate imagination. We have marked many passages 
along these pages, in which beauty and force of expression are blended 
with the subtilest insight and the finest sense of analogy between the fields 
of the material and the mental world. 

The Science of Thought : A System of Logic. By Charles Carrol 

Everett. Boston : William V. Spencer. 1869. 

This is a work fitted to interest those thoroughly conversant with mental 
philosophy. Most others would find it abstruse and unsatisfactory. The 
style is often easy and clear, but occasionally technical and obscure. The 
firet title conveys the better idea of the work. It has very little in common 
with formal logic. It has to us the great merit of being truly metaphysical 
— resting on the basis of pure thought, and wrestling manfully with the 
difficult problems of mind. The book is one of power, and there are many 
bright and happy things in it We are, indeed, ready to regret the 
necessity of saying anything further, knowing that we cannot justify any 
criticism within the limits of a book-notice. 

The work is systematic in form, more so, we think, than in thought It 
is philosophical in tone and method of expression ; more so, again we 
think, than in real substance, solidity, and coherence of principle. Its first 
division is into three Books — the material of thought, the forms of thought, 
and the limits of thought The first book, on the material and relations 
of thought is subdivided into positive, negative, and negation of negation. 
This is language not well fitted to convey any clear idea ; nor does the 
substituted form, static, dynamic, and organic relations, altogether re- 
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move the difficulty. We are at a loss to see how an organic relation can 
be opposed to a static and dynamic one. Further subdivisions partake 
of this obscurity. Under positive relations we have quality, quantity, 
limit. The word “ limit,” as opposed to “ quantity,” imparts no well- 
defined idea. The language by which it is expounded seems to us very 
general and vague : “ To everything there is placed a limit, within 

which it is confined. If it passes this limit, it ceases to be what it is 

A quality tends to become its opposite when it passes beyond its limit.” 
These assertions hardly convey a definite notion, when applied to material 
things and qualities, as rock, earth ; hardness, fluidity. 

The following passage seems a thing of words, rather than ideas ; and 
we instance it because there are many others like it ; “ It [our developed 
reason] affirms absolute truth, absolute goodness, and absolute beauty. 
There cannot be three absolutes ; therefore these three, each taken in its 
completeness, are one. From these all begin, and with them all end. 
This is the a priori proof or recognition of God.” 

This and like laxity, either of thought or of conveying the thought, mar 
the conception and execution of the work. Yet the careful reader will 
find a reward for his labor, and we gladly commend the work to patient 
scholars in philosophy. 

Classical Study: Its Usefulness illustrated by Selections from the 

Writings of Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Samuel H. Taylor, LL.D., Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo. 

pp. 415. Warren F. Draper. 1869. 

Dr. Taylor has certainly done excellent service to the cause of good 
learning in the preparation of this volume. It is a collection of extracts, 
varying much in length, from Essays and Addresses by some of the most 
distinguished scholars in our own country and in Europe ; including under 
the term “ scholars,” not merely those who are such in the technical sense 
but politicians and lawyers. These extracts have no other unity than that 
which consists in their earnest advocacy of the study of the Classics. In 
the catalogue of those whose works are thus laid under contribution we 
find the names of Professor Thiersch of Germany, Professors Jones, Whewell, 
Payne, Qonington, Goldwin Smith, and Mr. John Stuart Mill, of Great 
Britain ; Presidents Felton, McCosh, and Brown ; Professors Edwards, 
Porter, and Sanborn, Hugh S. Legar£, William H. Gardiner, Philip H. 
Sears, and Dr. George B. Loring, of this country. Prefixed to the work is 
an Introduction of thirty-one pages by Dr. Taylor. In this, after glancing 
at the history of the controversy relative to the worth of classical studies, 
the writer brings forward the testimony of a large number of eminent 
scholars and teachers both in this country and in Great Britain ; then 
several reasons are given with a view of accounting for the fact that the 
rich benefits of classical studies are not more frequently attained. 
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The principal question discussed in this book is that of the relative 
position to which classical studies are entitled in an educational view, and 
the ground assumed is that this position is a central one. It is taken for 
granted that the stage of primary education has been successfully passed, 
and that that course of education is to be pursued which will best fit the 
pupil for that vocation to which, when the time for decision comes, he will 
choose to devote himself. The value of classical studies is compared with 
the study of our own and of other modern languages, with mathematics 
and with science ; and it is shown, we must think, conclusively, that in 
relation to what ought to be regarded as the chief purpose of education — 
the discipline of the intellect — no study can be considered as of equal, still 
less of superior, value to that of the Classics. But the Classics do not merely 
serve as an excellent mental discipline ; it is successfully shown that even 
in reference to the subordinate aims of education, such as the acquisition 
of knowledge, the cultivation of the taste, the imagination, the memory, 
the reasoning powers, and the faculty of analysis and nice discrimination, 
no study can supersede that of the Classics; that the statesman, the lawyer, 
and the theologian can by no mean? afford to dispense with that culture of 
which classical studies are, in all points of view, the most efficient instrument. 

The superiority of the Classics to the English, and other modern lan- 
guages, in a course of education is very vigorously, and we think, success- 
fully, argued. The man, who would pursue with most success the study 
of the laws and forms of language in general must give his attention first 
of all, to that of the Greeks and Romans ; and inasmuch as the modem 
languages are to a very great extent based on the Greek and Latin, the 
thorough mastery of the latter would seem to be indispensable to anything 
like a minute and accurate acquaintance with the former. In short, the 
case of the classical against the modem languages is very clearly made out. 

We are glad to see that an excessive value is not claimed for classical 
studies. It is not maintained by any means that they ought to have ex- 
clusive possession of the educational field ; mathematics, science, modem 
languages, have their worth very fully appreciated. 

The question of the proper place to be assigned to classical studies in a 
course of education is sometimes misapprehended. The advocates of these 
studies do not assert that they will qualify a man for any particular voca- 
tion in the absence of the special training which that vocation requires; nor 
that one should consecrate himself almost exclusively to these studies, who 
is ambitious to write plays like those of Shakespeare, or an allegory like 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, or scientific treatises like the Principia of Newton 
and the M&anique Celeste of our own Bowditch, or to acquire fame as an 
inventor like Arkwright and Whitney and George Stephenson. But the 
question is, what is the mode of training best fitted to qualify those who 
have during youth the time necessary to any systematic and thorough 
training for the different pursuits, professional, civil, or even mercantile 
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and mechanical, to which inclination or circumstances may afterwards 
direct them. Regarded in this aspect, the Classics are not in any danger 
of being displaced from the lofty position they have hitherto held, if the 
matter is to be decided under the influence of candor and good sense. 

Dr. Taylor merits, without question, the gratitude of all lovers of good 
learning for having collected these Papers. Their influence cannot be 
otherwise than powerful and salutary. 

The Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis. Vol. I. 

New York : D. Appleton and Co. 1869. 

From 1818, when Mr. Webster first entered Congress, down to 1852, 
when he died, few men in our country exerted so powerful an influence 
on the public thought, few occupied a position so commanding, or spoke 
with so much authority on the profoundest questions of municipal or 
constitutional law, or the grandest problems of public policy. In his 
will Mr. Webster appointed Mr Everett, Mr. Ticknor, President Felton, 
and Mr. Curtis his literary executors. Two of these have since passed 
away. Mr. Ticknor was unwilling to attempt the labor of writing the 
Life of the great Statesman, and all the materials were consequently 
passed over to Mr. Curtis, who has just completed the work. Seventeen 
years have now passed since Mr. Webster’s death ; the angry feelings of 
the hour have been soothed, and we can judge more wisely and fairly of 
opingms and events than might have been possible a few years since. The 
first volume of the Life brings the narrative down to the year 1888, but 
this covers some of the most important judicial and forensic triumphs of 
Mr. Webster. The argument in the Dartmouth College case, in the case 
of Gibbons vs. Ogden, in the defence of Judge Recott. the orations at 
Plymouth and on Bunker Hill, and the Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson, 
the speeches on the Tariff and the Bank, and in reply to Hayne, all come 
within this period. The work is written calmly and almost judicially, 
without exultation where strong enthusiasm, at least, would be pardonable, 
and with an evident purpose of fairness and truth. Mr. Ticknor has con- 
tributed some interesting reminiscences of various parts of Mr. Webster's 
career, and the whole great life stands now complete before us, a most 
valuable contribution to private and public history. We are almost sorry 
that the volumes are to be sold, at present, to subscribers only. The 
second volume will appear shortly. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. By J. P. Lange, D.D., and 

the Rev. F. R. Fay. New York : Charles Scribner and Co. For sale 

in Boston by W. H. Piper and Co. 

“ The Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of the Epistles,” says Dr. 
Schaff, the general editor of this series of commentaries. In thiB he only 
echoes and re-affirms the words of many profound biblical students. Luther 
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called the Romans, “ the chief part of the New Testament, and the purest 
gospel,” and Coleridge speaks of it as “ the most profound work in ex- 
istence.” It is proof enough of this that the more we ponder upon the 
words the more full of thought they seem, and that all the commentators 
do not begin to exhaust the “ bursting fulness of the meaning.” 

The Commentary is preceded by a General Introduction to the Epistles 
of Paul, and a Special Introduction to the Epistle to the Romans. Under 
the former, the writer treats successively of the life of Paul, of which he 
gives quite an extended narrative ; the Epistles of Paul, the character of 
the Pauline Epistles, the Pauline theology, and the literature on the Epis- 
tles and on the theology of Paul. The special introduction treats of Rome 
and its significance, the Roman congregation, the authenticity and in- 
tegrity of the Epistle, the occasion, purpose and contents of it, the place 
and time of the composition of the Epistle, the meaning and import of it, 
the contents and divisions, and the literature on the Epistle. More than 
fifty pages, closely printed, are occupied with the discussion of these themes. 
The value of this portion of the volume would be materially enhanced by 
an index or table of contents. The Commentary itself is marked by the 
same fulness, both exegetical and homiletical, which has characterized the 
previously published volumes. The labors of the editors and translator 
(Rev. Dr. Hurst,) must have been very great. “ Upon no other book,” 
Dr. SchafF tells us, u except Matthew and Genesis, has so much original 
labor been bestowed.” One naturally turns to chap. v. 12-21 ; he t^II here 
find the general fairness and fulness of the Commentary well illustrated in 
this difficult portion, and will also be gratified here and elsewhere by the 
very suggestive remarks interspersed by Dr. SchafF. The general litera- 
ture on the chapter is also brought into service, so that one has the leading 
opinions of many Commentators on different parts of the chapter. This 
is true also of the whole Commentary. 

We regret that a large number of Book Notices which were prepared, 
are unexpectedly omitted for want of space. We can pnly give, therefore, 
the titles of many books which we had expected to notice at length. Some 
of the Notices will appear in the next Number. 

From Robert Carter and Brothers we have new editions of several 
works of established character and permanent value, at greatly reduced 
prices : 

Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. Translated by Dr. James Murdock. 

8 vols. 8vo. 1869. 

The New Testament, translated from the Syriac-Peshito Version, by Dr. 

James Murdock. 8vo. 1869. 

Kitto’s Bible Illustrations; or, Original Readings on Sacred History, 

Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and Theology. 4 vols. 12mo. 

pp. 3432. 1870. 
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Paul the Preacher; or, a Popular and Practical Exposition of his Dis- 
courses and Speeches as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. By 
John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 1870. 

IPAubigne’s History of the Reformation in the Time of Calvin. VoL 5th. 

Autobiography of F. W. Krummacher, D.D. 8vo. (just published). 

The public are greatly indebted to the enterprise of Messrs. Charles 

Scribner and Company for a large supply of very valuable standard and 

popular works — some of them at very low prices. They send us : 

Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church. (New ed.) 2 vols. 8vo. 1870. 

Stanley’s History of the Eastern Church. (New edition.) 1870. 

History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
Prof. K. R. Hagenbach, D.D. Translated from the last German ed., 
with additions, by Rev. J. F. Hurst, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. (just published.) 

The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D., Prof in the Princeton TheoL 
Seminary. By Rev. H. C. Alexander 2 vols. 8vo. (just published.) 

Studies in the Gospels. By Archbp. Trench, D.D. 8vo. (just published.) 

Bible Animals ; being a Description of every Living Creature mentioned 
in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A., F.L.S., etc., author of “ Homes without Hands,” etc. With 100 
new designs. 8vo. pp. 652. 

History of Rome. By Theodore Momsen. Translated by Rev. W. P. 
Dickson, D.D. 4 vols. Vol. I. just published. 12mo. 

Ancient States and Empires ; for Colleges and Schools. By John Lord, 
LL.D., author of “ Old Roman World,” etc. 12mo. 

History of England, from the Fall of Woolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A. 12 vols. 12mo. (4 vols. published.) 
From Roberts Brothers we have received : 

The Writings of Madame Swetchine. 

Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. By Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D. 

Two Letters on Causation and on Freedom of Mind in Willing, addressed 
to John Stuart Mill. By Rowland G. Hazard. 12mo. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. • 

Chase and Stuart's Classical Series. 4 vols. ; viz : Caesar, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
Cicero’s Orations, and Horace. Philadelphia : Eldridge and Brother. 

They also publish the Model Etymology, by A. C. Webb. 

Our Home Physician ; a new and popular Guide to the Art of Preserv- 
ing Health and Treating Disease. By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D. 
8vo. pp. 1066. New York : E. B. Treat and Co. 

Classical Baptism ; An Inquiry into the Meaning of the Word BAimZfl as 
determined by the Usage of Classical Greek Writers ; and An Inquiry 
into the Usage of BAITTIZA and the Nature of Judaic Baptism, as sliown 
by Jewish and Patristic Writings. 8vo. Both vols. by Rev. James W. 
Dale, D.D. Philadelphia: William Rutter and Co. 
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RANGE’S COMMENTARY. 

COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, CRITICAL, DOCTRINAL. AND 
TOM1LET1CAL. By John P. Lange, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent 
European Divines. Translated from the German, and edited, with additions, orig- 
inal and selected, by Philip Sghapf, D.D., in connection with American 
Divines of various evangelical denominations. 

ins Volumes now Published. Pries per VoL Cloth, $6; Sheep, $6.50. 


A. NEW VOLUME JUST BEAST, 

tOVERBS. — Translated and edited by President Charles A. Aiken, of Union College. 
ECCLESIASTES. — Translated by Prof. William Wells, and edited by Taylor Lewis, 
LL.D., of Union College. SONG OF SOLOMON. —Translated and edited by W. H. 
jrreen D.D., of Princeton. One Vol. 8vo. 96.00 

The eight volumes of Lange’s Commentary previously published, are : Genesis, 1 
1. ; Matthew, 1 vol. ; Mark and Luke, 1 vol.; Acts, 1 vol. ; Romans, 1 vol. ; Cor- 
raiAN8, 1 vol.; Thebsalonians, Timothy, Titdb, Philemon, and Hebrews, 1 vol.; 
mes, Peter, John, and Jude, 1 vol. 


ife of J . Addison Alexander , D,D. By Rev. H.C. Alexander. 2 voliu. 

crown 8vo. 96.00 

* The prominent position occupied by Dr. Addison Alexander as a clergyman, and his 
sat fame as a scholar of exceptionally extensive and accurate acquirements, have caused 
Is work to be eagerly anticipated. It is written in an exceedingly vivacious style, and 
b details given of the early life and snbsequent career of this distinguished subject will 
asess absorbing interest to the very large number whose aflbotion he held in so remark- 
le a degree.” 

New and Cheaper Edition of 

SRMONS OF J. A. ALEXANDER, D.D. I FAMILIAR LETTERS OF J.W. ALEXAN- 
2 vols., in one. 92-60 | DER. 2 vote., in one. 92.60 


New Edition of “ Snpernntnratl Origin of Chriatinnity.” With special 

reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tubingen School. By. Rev. Geo. 
P. Fisher, M.A., Professor of Church History in Yale College. A revised edition, 
greatly enlarged. 1 vol. 8vo. 98.00 

rhe new edition of this work is not a mere reprint of the former edition. In afhll Intro- 
ction, and in elaborate Supplementary Notes, leading topics are discussed anew, the re* 
at literature is reviewed, and the work brought down to the present date. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 

'roude’s History of England , from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth. In 12 vols. 12mo. NOW READY : Volumes I., II., III., and IV. Re- 
duced from 93.00 to 91.25, per volume. 

Fhis Edition of FROUDE’S HISTORY will be completed in Twelve Volumes, two to 
i issued each month until the Work is finished. 

DEAN STANLEY’S 'CHURCH HISTORIES. 

ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Part I. — Abraham to 
Samuel. With maps and plans. 1 vol. or. 8vo.. cloth. Reduced in price from 94 to 92.60 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. Part II. —From Sam- 
uel to the Captivity. One vol. crown 8vo. Reduced in price from 96.00 to 92.50. 
ECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduc- 
tion on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. One vol. orown 8vo. Reduced in price 

from 94.00 to 92.60. 

ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. 
rUDIES IN THE GOSPELS. By Richard Chenbvix Trench, Arctabishopof Dublin. 
Published by arrangement with the author. One vol. large 12mo. Cloth, 92.50. 

ONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. 
The Two Volumes of the London Edition in One, with the Text and Notes entire, and 
e Maps and Illustrations. Reduced in price from 97.60 to 83.00. 

The two-volume library edition of CONYBEARE A HOWSON’S LIFE OF 8T. PAUL, 
lnted upon heavy white paper, and produced in a style fitting it for the library, is now 
iblishea at the following prices : Morocco, extra, 912.00; half calf or half morocoo, $9.00; 
oth, $6.00. 

[ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Philip Sohapp, D.D. 
Three Volumes in Two. Vol. I. — From the Birth of Christ to the Reign of Constan- 
tine, A.D. 1-811. 8vo. 93.60. From Constantine the Great to Gregory the Great, A.D. 
811-600. Vols. II. and HI. in one. 8vo., cloth, 94.00. Reducing the cost of the two 
volumes from 911.25 to 97.60. 

These works to be had of all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, upon receipt of the price by 
e publishers. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 

1 654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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COMPLETE SETS. 

The complete set of the Bibliotheca Sacra forms in itself a libran 
on the most important topics, unequalled, in many respects, by an] 
similar series, and is more frequently quoted as authority by Englisl 
and American scholars, in the preparation of Cyclopedias, Bible Die 
tionaries, and other Biblical works, than any other work of the kind 
and the incomplete sets will be found worthy of a place in the librar] 
of any pastor who may not be able to obtain the whole work. 

The early volumes have become scarce. The Publisher has beei 
able, by purchasing the rare numbers, to complete a few sets only. 

The remaining sets, 26 volumes, unbound, that is, either the sheet 
folded ready for binding or the numbers in paper covers, are offeree 
at $65.00 per set. 

INCOMPLETE SETS 

will be sold at the following greatly reduced prices, viz : 

Yds. VHI. to XXVI. inclusive, 19 volumes, unbound, $42.00. 

This Series (Vols. VIII. to XXVI.) forms the continuation of the Biblica 
Repository, from its union with the Bibliotheca in 185K 

SINGLE VOLUMES. 

A few volumes, IV., V., VI., and VII., will be sold separately foi 
$3.00 per volume, unbound. 

Any volume from IX. to XIX inclusive, $2.50 per vol., unbound 

Vols. XX. to XXVI. $3.00 per volume, unbound. 

Purchasers ordering bound volumes to be sent by mail must remit 48 cents pea 
volume for postage, 

SINGLE NUMBERS. 

Numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 
23, 26, 27, 28, 32, 33 to 76, 65 cents each ; 77 to 104, 75 cents each. 

Persons ordering numbers to be sent by mail prepaid must remit 6 cents p « 
number for postage. 

INDEX. 

An Index to the first 13 volumes is offered at $2.00 in cloth, $2.75, 
half goat. 

BINDING. 

Complete sets or single volumes will be furnished in either of two 
styles of binding, which are continued uniform from year to year, viz, 
black cloth, 50 cents per volume ; half goat, marbled edges, $1.25 per 
volume. Cloth covers for any volume lettered ready for the binder 
sent by mail for 40 cents each. 

W. F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

2 ▲adorer, Mesa- 
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COMMENTARIES 

PUBLISHED BT 

WARREN F. DRAPER, 

ANDOVER, MASS. 


Thcae BmIu will Be aei t, pMt-paM, mm receipt tf di« price affexed. 


MURPHY. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentaries , by Prof. James O. 

Murphy , LL.D., T.C.D., viz . on 
GENESIS. With a Preface by J. P. Thompson, D.D., New York. 8vo . 

pp. 585. Cloth, rounded edges. $3.50 

EXODUS. (Uniform with Genesis.) 8vo. pp. 385. 3.00 

" Dr. Murphy in his commentaries has a definite plan, which he carries ont. The text is 
explained, translated anew, and comments are added on the dlfllcult and mooted points. He 
is a Mr, clear, and candid interpreter. His aim is to reconcile the 8criptures with science 
by an impartial examination of the text.”— Amer. Presbyterian and Theological Rex'iew. 

“Thus far nothing has appeared in this country for hair a centnry on the first two hooka 
of the Pentateuch so valuable as the present two volumes. His style is lucid, animated, and 

often eloquent. His pages afford golden suggestions and key-thoughts Some of the 

laws of interpretation are stated with so fresh and natural a clearness and force that they 
will permanently stand.” — Methodist Quarterly. 

‘•'Die most valuable contribution that has for a long time been made to the many aids 
for the critical study of the Old Testament is Mr. Draper's republication of Dr. Morphy 
on Genesis, in one octavo volume. It is a good deal to say of a commentary, but we say ft in 
all sincerity, that this volume fhrnishes about as fhscinatlng work for one's hours fbr read- 
ing as any volume of the day, in any department of literature; while its general influence 
will be salutary and effective fbr the truth The English reader will find nothing ac- 

cessible to him which will compare fhvorably with this as a help in the study of this por- 
tion of the divine word; while he will, or course, read always with his own judgment 
upon the views whioh find expression.” — CongregatUmalist. 

STUART. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentaries , by Moses Stuart, late 
Professor in Andover Theological Seminary , viz. on 

ROMANS. Third Edition. Edited and revised by Prof. R. D. C. Robbins. 

l2mo. pp. 544. $2.26 

HEBREWS. Third Edition. Edited and revised by Pbof. R. D. C. Robbins. 

12mo. pp. 575. $2.25 

THE APOCALYPSE. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 504, 504. 5.00 

ECCLESIASTES. Second Edition. Edited and revised by Prof. R. D. C. 

Robbins. 12mo. pp. 346. $1.50 

BOOK OF PROVERBS. 12mo. pp. 432. 1.75 

“ The first characteristic of Professor Stuart as a commentator is the exhaustive thor- 
oughness of his labors. His exegesis is in general skilful and felicitous, especially in brings 
ing ont the meaning of the obscure passages, and adding new and delioate shades of thought 
to the more obvious and superficial sense.” — North American Review. 

“The exegetical works of Prof. Stuart have many excellences, and It will be a long time 
before the student of the Bible in the original will be willing to dispense with them as a 
part of his critical apparatus.”— Boston Recorder. 

"The spirit of the man is so intertwined with them as to be a perpetual stimulant and 
benediction to the reader.” — Congreoationalist. 

“ In turning over its pages we recall the learning, the zeal, the acumen, and the idiosyn- 
crasies of one of the most remarkable of the great and good men which our theological 

world has produced This contribution by Prof Stuart has justly taken a high place 

among the Commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans, and, with his other works, will 
always be held in high estimation by students of the Sacred Scriptures.”— A r . Y. Observer 
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Commentaries Published by W. F. Draper. 


ELLICOTT. 

Commentaries, Critical and Grammatical, by C. J. EUicott 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, viz. on 

GALATIANS. With an Introductory Notice by C. E. Stowe, lately Professo 


in Andover Theological Seminary. 8vo. pp. 183. $1.7 

EPHESIANS. 8yo. pp. 190. 1.7 

THESSALONIANS. 8vo. pp. 171. 1.7! 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 8vo. pp. 265. 2.5( 

PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. 8vo. pp. 265. 2.» 

The Set in five volumes, tinted paper, bevelled edges, gilt tops, 12.0 

The Set in two volumes, same style, 10.0 

The Set in two volumes, black cloth, rounded edges, 8.0 


“ We would recommend all scholars of the original Scriptures who seek directneei 
luminous brevity, the absence of everything irrelevant to strict grammatical inquiry, wit 
a concise and yet very complete view of the opinions of others, to possess themselves < 
Ellicott'8 Commentaries.*' — American Presbyterian. 

“ His Commentaries are among the best, if not the very best, helps a student can have. 
— American Presbyterian and Theological Review. 

“ EUicott is one of the best commentators of this class." — Princeton Review. 

“ 1 do not know of anything superior to them in their own particular line ." — Dea 
Alford. 

“ We have never met with a learned commentary on any book of the New Testament t 
nearly perfect in every respect as the Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, by Fro: 
EUicott, of King’s College, London — learned, devout, and crtliodox." — Independent. 

“ They fill the scholar with genuine admiration." — Watchman and Reflector. 

“ The Commentaries of Prof. EUicott belong to the first class of critical writings of th 
New Testament." — Boston Recorder. * 

“ To Bishop EUicott must be assigned the first rank, if not the first place in the first rani 
of English biblical scholarship. The series of Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles ar 
in the highest style of critical exegesis." — Methodist Quarterly. 

“The best English work of this character."— New Englander. 

“ Strictly grammatical and (yitical, thorough and fearless, concise yet complete, worth; 
of all confidence." — Evangelical Review. 


HENDERSON. 


Commentaries , Critical , Philological, and Exegetical, by E, 
Henderson , H.JD., viz. on 

THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. Translated fron 
the Original Hebrew. With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by E. P 
Bakrows, Hitchcock Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 8vo 
pp. 490. $4.0C 

JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS. Translated from the Original Hebrew. 

8vo. pp. 315. $3.00 

EZEKIEL. Translated from the Original Hebrew. 8vo. pp. 228. 2.25 


"Dr. Henderson’s Commentaries are rich in wholesome and true exposition." — Pres- 
byterian Magazine. 

“The work is invaluable for its philological research and critical acumen The notei 

are replete with the fruits of varied learning." — The Presbyterian. 

“ Dr. Henderson is one of the most eminent of modern biblical critics. One of the lead* 
ing features of his mode of treating Scripture is his happy blending of textual with exe- 
getical comment. His treatise on Jeremiah is well worthy, by its elevated scholarship, 
to take a place side by side with the commentaries of Bishop EUicott and of Professor 
Murphy, also issued by Mr. Draper." — Publishers' ( ircular. 

“ He excelled in weighing evidence, and impressing upon it its relative value. Ills 
discrimination was clear and his judgment was sound. He dealt with fact, not with fiction. 
He searched for data, not for opinions. Dr. Henderson was not only well versed in the 
Hebrew language, but also in its cognates. Few men, either in England or America, have 
been his equals in Oriental Uterature. His Commentary on Jeremiah has the same general 
characteristics which appear in his Commentary on the Minor Prophets." — Bib. Sacra n 

“The only satisfactory commentary on the Minor Prophets wc know of in the English 
language." — Episcopal Recorder. 

“The volume before us gives abundant evidence of patient scholarship and clear concep- 
tions of evangelical truth." — Evangelical Quarterly. 

“We have met with no so satisfactory a commentary on this part of the prophetic scrip* 
tores.” — Watchman and Reflector. 
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PUBLISHED BY 

WARREN F. DRAPER, 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

These Beeks will he seat, peel-paid, on receipt of the price aflxed. 


CLASSICAL STUDY : Its Usefulness illustrated by Selections from the Writings 
6f Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by Samuel H. Taylok, 
LLJX, Principal of Phillips Academy. 12mo. pp. 415. Cloth extra. $2.00 

This work is designed to present the true objects of Classical Study, and the advantages 
of it when properly conducted ; also to correct the objections which have been raised 
against the study. It consists of extracts from some of the best critics on classical educa- 
tion in Germany, England, Scotland, and our own country ; the writers themselves being 
presidents of colleges, professors in colleges and theological seminaries, statesmen, lawyers, 
etc. In the volume therefore will be found the carefully-framed opinions of many or the 
best minds of the time. No one line of thought has been taken ; the subject has been 
viewed from almost every point. The work therefore contains a fuller discussion of the 
advantages of classical study than has before been accessible. The need of such a volume 
is widely felt among the friends of sound learning. Every student as he commences his 
classical course should understand what he is to aim at and what he is to gain by the study. 

♦X1KTAIAOT IIOIHMA NOT0ETIKON. PHOCYLIDIS POEMA ADMONI- 
TORIUM. Recognovit Brevibusqne Notis Instruxit. J. B. Eeulino, Ph.D., 
A.O.S.S., Professor Philologiae Compar. in Univer. Wisconsinensi. Editio 
Prima Americana. 16mo. pp. 32. Paper, 30 cents; gilt edges, 40 cent9. 

“Warren F. Draper, of Andover, publishes Prof. J. B. Feuling’s Phocylidis Poema 
AdmonUorium, with a double introduction and a few notes, all in Latin; the poem Itself, 
however, is in the original Greek, and is a collection of morar sentences after the manner 
of Phocylldes, in hexameter verse, which was probably compiled some eight oentnrles after 
the poet’s death, though nobody knows when. Scaliger thought it quite as good as anything 
the old Milesian ever wrote, ana very likely It is ; but in language it differs from the gen- 
uine hexameter of the Ionian school of poets to which Theognis and Solon belonged. The 
main introduction of the editor relates chiefly to classical studies in America, and the late 
convention “ in urbe quam vocant Poughkeepsie,” to which, by anticipation, he dedicates 
his little book. His notes are valuable for the citations from Theognis, Epictetus, Simplioius, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Epicharneus, Terence, Cicero, Sallust, Horace, and Ovid ; some of 
which are rare, and all apposite. * ’—Springjleld Republican . 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK POETS. By W. S. Tyler, Williston 
Professor of Greek in Amherst College. 12mo. pp. 365. Cloth, bevelled. $1.75 

” Professor Tyler has here produced a work which is an honor to Amerioan literature. 
It is well fitted to be a classic in our Colleges and Theological Seminaries. It tarnishes 
admirable illustrations of the truth of both natural and revealed theology, and suggests 
original methods for the defence of these truths.” — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

“ The aim of the author is to detect the analogies between the myths of the Greek drama 
and epic, and the truths of revelation. The care of the scholar and the enthusiasm of 
the poet have been given to the work.” — Independent. 

“ Prof. Tyler has done good service to the cause of truth in showing that the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as well as the dramas of Aeschylus and the tragedies of Sopnooles, express ideas 
ana sentiments very much like those we nnd in contemporary Scriptures.”— Hours at Home 

LECTURES ON PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Enoch Pond, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Bangor Theological Seminary. Second Ed. 12mo. pp. 395. $1.75 

“ Tills volume is an excellent and practical treatise upon pastoral dnty, and is heartily 
commended to all who are entering upon or engaged in the holy office of the Christian 
ministry.” — New York Observer. 

“ Though especially adapted to Congregational churches and ministers, they will be found 
of use to all; for they are wise and prudent. All the special relations ana duties of the 
ministry^are tally and clearly discussed.”— American Presbyterian Theological Review. 
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MisceUcmeous Works Published by W. F. Draper. 


A COLLECTION OF THE PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS. Compared. 
Explained, and Illustrated. By Walter B. Eellt. 12mo. pp. 232. $1.25 

“ This is one of those books, like Roget’s Thesaurus, Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, and 
Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer, which contains avast amount of information in a very 
small space — books that a writer cannot afford to be without, for they contain information 
that by days of research in libraries one would hardly be able to obtain. This collection 
contains the proverbs which are familiar in all nations. They are olassilied under various 
heads, such as Women, Love, Marriage, Home, Self-conceit, Ingratitude, and so on. There 
is also a full index, which enables one at once to find any particular proverb. Another ex- 
cellent feature is that, when a proverb is taken from another language, not only the Eng- 
lish, but the original is given. The book is replete with good things. It supplies a want 
that many a one has felt, a want that no dictionary, gazetteer, or book of quotations now 
supplies." — College Caurant. 

44 It is not possible, perhaps, to collect the proverbial wisdom of the world in any more 

attractive form than this or Mr. Kelly’s As a book tor the library, an armory where 

a writer or a speaker may be armed and equipped in a single line ; as a hook for the centre- 
table, something that you can read a page or twenty pages of, have your reading out short 
anywhere and still be complete and intensely interesting besides, — as a book for either ol 
these purposes, the “ Proverbs of all Nations ” will be round very acceptable. Certain it 
is, at least, that 44 you may go farther and fare worse." — Christian Freeman. 

44 A source of lively interest is opened for the reader, who is thus enabled to observe the 
manifold. diversities of form which the same thought assumes, as expressed in different 
times, and by many distinct races of men; to trace the unity in variety which pervades 
the oldest and most universal monuments of opinion and sentiment among mankind." — 
Evening Traveller. 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE PECULIARITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION; and HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING NAPOLEON. 
By Archbishop Whately. 12mo. pp. 264 and 48. Bound in 1 vol. Cloth 
extra, gilt tops. $2.00 

HISTORIC DOUBTS CONCERNING NAPOLEON. 12mo. pp 48. Paper 
covers, 25 cents ; cloth, 50 cents. 

ESSAYS ON SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE WRITINGS OF 
ST. PAUL. 12mo. pp. 397. Cloth extra, gilt tops. $2.00 

These Essays of Archbishop Whately are published under the sanction of the 
author, from the latest revised editions. 

44 Dr. Whately’s writing* are characterized by sound thought and solid judgment. Clear 
and solid sense is his peculiar characteristic. He is often ingenious, generally candid, al- 
most always plain und transparent.’’ — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

"An excellent work." [Difficulties in the Writings of St. Paul.] — New York Evangelist. 

44 The Archbishop’s writings are a part of the sterling theological letters of the age, and 
ought to be possessed by all the studious and thoughtful." — Journal and Messenger. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. By Joseph Haven, 
D.D., Professor in Chicago Theological Seminary. 12mo. pp. 502. $2.00 

"This work is divided into two parks. The first part contains Essays having the follow- 
ing titles: Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton; Mill versus Hamilton; the Moral Faculty; 
Province of Imagination in 8acred Oratory ; the Ideal and the Actual. The second part 
contains Essays on Natural Theology; the Doctrine of the Trinity; Theology as a Science 
— its dignity and value; Place ana Value of Miracles in the Christian System; Sin as re- 
lated to Human Nature and the Divine 31ind; A nanism, the Natural Development of the 
Views held by the Early Church Fathers." — Bibliotheca Sacra. 

44 They grapple earnestly and clearly with the great problems now agitating the world ol 
philosophy and theology The views of the writer we believe to be sound, and judi- 

ciously and clearly expressed, and we regard him as worthy of the thanks of the busy age 
and busy church for placing them before the public in this permanent and attractive 
shape." — American Presbyterian. 

GOD’S OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA. By Leonard Swain, D.D., 8vo. 
pp. 29. Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra. Paper covers. 25 cents. 

HEBREW PSALTER. Spbnn "1BO • Liber Psalraorum. Text according to 
Hahn. 32mo. Morocco. Clear type, beautifully printed. $1.00 

HEBREW ENGLISH PSALTER. 0*^r»n “IBO . The Book of Psalms, in 
Hebrew and English, arranged in parallelism. 16mo. pp. 194. $1.50 
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[Any work here named will be sent by mail, post-paid, by the publisher of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, on receipt of the price affixed ; or orders may be addressed 
to the respective publishers.] 


American Edition of Dr. William Smith's Dictionary of. the Bible. 
Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation 
of Ezra Abbot, A.M., A.A.S., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New 
York: Hurd and Houghton. 1870. Parts XXIII. and XXIY. (completing 
the third volume), ending with “ R<%em.” 

Health by Good Living. By W. W. Hall, M.D., Editor of “ Hall's Journal of 
Health,” and author of “Bronchitis, and Kindred Diseases,” “ Sleep,” “ Health 
and Disease,” “ Consumption,” etc. etc. New York : Hurd and Houghton. 
Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1870. 12mo. pp. 277. Long Primer type; 

half morocco. Price, 81.50. 

“ This book is to show how high health can be maintained, and common diseases 
cured by “good living,” which means eating with a relish the best food, prepared 
in the "best manner. The best food includes meats, fish, poultry, wild game, 
fruits, and the grains which make bread. The best cookery preserves the natural 
tastes and juices. As there can be no “good living ” without a good appetite, 
how to get this blessing without money and without price necessarily, is pointed 
out, and, it is hoped, in very clear and plain terms.” 

Wonder Stories told for Children. By Hans Christian Anderson, author 
of the “ Improvisatore,” etc. With Illustrations by Y. Pedersen and M. L. 
Stone. Author’s Edition. New York': Hurd and Houghton; Cambridge: 
Riverside Press. 1870. 12mo. pp. 555. Price, cloth, $1.75; cloth gilt, 

extra, $2.25. 

This is the second volume of a new edition of the writings of the eminent 
Danish author, which Messrs. Hurd and Houghton are publishing under the 
author's sanction, and in which he has a pecuniary interest. The set (to be com- 
pleted during the year 1870) will constitute the only uniform, and most complete 
edition of Anderson's works in the English language. 

A German Course. Adapted to use in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies. 
By George E. Comfort, A.M., Professor of Modem Languages and Aesthetics 
in Alleghany College, Meadville, Pa. New York : Harper and Brothers. 

1870. 12mo. pp. 498. . Half morocco. Price, $2.00. 

This volume consists of four parts, the first contains practical lessons for learn- 
ing to read, write, and speak the German language ; second, familiar conversations 
in German and English; third, a compend of German grammar; fourth, tables, 
of German moneys, weights, measures, abbreviations, personal and geographical 
proper names, and German-English and English-German vocabularies. 

The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” etc. etc. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. 
pp. 418. Long Primer type ; bevelled. Price, $1.50. 

A Brave Lady. By the Author of “ John Hallifax, Gentlemen,” “ A Life for a 
Life,” “ Olive,” “ The Ogilvies,” “ A Noble Life,” etc. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 176 double columns. 
Brevier type. Price, $1.50. 
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Sketches of Creation : A Popular View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of Matter and of Life. Together with a 
Statement of the Limitations of Science respecting the Primordial Condition 
and the Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D., Professor of Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the University 
of Michigan, and Director of the State Geological Survey. With Illustrations. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 458. Long Primer type. 

Index. Bevelled, cloth extra. Price, $2.00. 

The above-named work is designed for two classes of readers — intelligent 
persons who would be glad to take a general survey of the results of recent develop- 
ments of science, but who have not access to all the original memoirs, or to the 
formal scientific treatises of the day ; and to the students of science who need a 
summary and comprehensive survey of the field. It is indeed a highly graphic 
presentation of the geological changes which have taken place on our globe, and 
more especially on the American continent. The successive periods are made to 
pass in review so vividly that the reader seems almost to stand on some command- 
ing ground while the long procession files past for his inspection. 

T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Trinummub et Rudens. With English Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory. By C. S. Harrington, M. A., Professor of Latin in the 
Wesleyan University. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. 

pp. 278. Price, $1.25. 

The three best plays of Plautus, in the author's estimation, with a short Life of 
Plautus, an Essay on the Metres, Metrical Notes, Metrical Key, and Critical and 
Explanatory Notes in English, and some thirty Illustrations compose the volume. 

The Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent of South America. 
By James Orton, M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and corresponding Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Philadelphia. With a new Map of Equatorial America, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. New York: Harper and brothers. 1870.. 12mo. pp. 356. Small 
Pica type. Index. Bevelled. Price, $2.00. 

This volume is the result of a scientific expedition to the regions named, made 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution, and furnishes much new in- 
formation, in a popular form, relative to that portion of South America. 

The Life of Mart Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Village,” etc. Told 
by Herself in Letters to her Friends. Edited by the Rev. A. G. K. L’Estrange. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 378, 365. 
Long Primer type ; cloth extra, bevelled. Price, $3.50. 

Her letters extend over a period of about fifty-five years, commencing in 1799, 
when Miss' Mitford was but eleven years old. They are much occupied, with 
literary matters, and the literary persons of England and Scotland during the first 
half of the present century, with many of whom she was personally acquainted; 
being herself all the while engaged in literary pursuits. 

Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, the Crimea, Greece, 
etc., in the Suite of the Prince and Princes of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. William 
Grey. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 208. Small Pica 
type ; bevelled cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. Numerous 
Illustrations. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. Royal 8vo. pp. 232. 
Very neatly printed and bound. Price, $1.00. 

Medora Leigh ; A History and an Autobiography. Edited by Charles Mackay. 
With an Introduction, and a Commentary on the Charges brought against Lord 
Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. “Ex Fumo dare Lucem.” New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 63. Price, paper covers, 25 cts. 
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History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D.,LL.D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York, author 
of a “ Treatise on Human Physiology,” “ History of the Intellectual Develop- 
ment of Europe,” " Thoughts on American Civil Policy,” etc. In three volumes. 
Yol. III. containing the Events from the Proclamation of Emancipation of the 
Slaves to the End of the War. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 701. Pica type. Index, plans of battle-fields. Cloth, bevelled, edges. 
Price, $3.50. 

Volume III completes the work, which is a complete history of the causes and 
events of the war, written not in a partisan, but in a philosophical spirit, and 
from a scientific point of view. He shows how the colonial population having 
unitedly accomplished their separation from England, became divided through 
physical causes ; how the topography and climate, the political and social differ- 
ences, the special interests of the North and South, strengthened and developed 
the division ; traces the legislative conflicts, the political contests and compromises, 
to the filial outbreak. He considers the conduct of the war in its legislative as 
well as its military aspects, giving a clear and general view of the whole movement. 

Kitty. By M. Bertham Edwards, author of “ Doctor Jacob,” “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” etc. etc. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 143. Price, paper covers, 50 cents. 

Hand-Book of the Sulphur-Cure, as applicable to the Vine Disease in America, 
and Diseases of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By William J. Flagg, author of 
“ Three Seasons in European Vineyards.” New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1870. 12mo. pp. 99. Price, paper covers, 50 cts. 

The Earlier Years of our Lord's Life on Earth. By the Rev. William 
Hanna, D.D. LL.D. author of “ The Last Day of our Lord's Passion,” “ The 
Forty Days after Our Lord’s Resurrection,” etc. New York : Robert Carter 
and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 400. Pica type. Price, $2.00. 

This is the first of six volumes, by the same author, on the different portions of 
our Lord's Life and Ministry. They are very highly spoken of in the English 
Reviews. The North British Review says of them : “ Their pre-eminent aim is to 
unfold the Sacred Individuality of Christ, in its unique glory, as that is seen in the 
successive incidents of his human life. They show, without parade, the results of 
much meditation on problems not directly stated, with an insight that is rarely 
delicate as to the great Character they strive to delineate. Fragments of apol- 
ogetical evidence are thus inwoven into the course of the narrative, and some deep 
soundings of moral evidence are taken in a very simple manner, while the lectures 
contain hints of some ulterior questions touching the very essence and genius of 
the Christian faith. Though enriched by contributions from several foreign fields, 
they are a genuine product of British soil, and will appeal peculiarly to the British 
type of mind.” 

The Spirit of Life ; or, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and Work 
of the Holy Ghost. By E. H. Bickersteth, M. A. Vicar of Christ church, Hamp- 
stead, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon ; author of “ Yesterday, To-Day, and 
Forever.” New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 192. 

Small Pica type ; cloth, bevelled, gilt top. Price, $1.25. 

The author expresses the hope “ that teachers in our schools, and missionaries 
to Christ’s poor, and, possibly, evangelists and pastors, may find in these pages a 
repertory of Scripture proofs to which they can easily refer for, at least, the leading 
subjects of this great and exhaustless theme.” The arrangement is accordingly 
very perspicuous, the Scripture texts referred to being placed in the margin. 

Words of Comfort for Parents Bereaved of Little Children. Edited 
by William Logan, Glasgow, Scotland. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 
1870. 16mo. pp. 337. Tinted paper ; cloth extra. Price, $1.25. 
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Essays on some op the Peculiabitieb of the Chbistian Religion. By 
Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. From the seventh London 
edition. Andover : W. F. Draper. 1870. 12mo. pp. 264, to which is added 

the celebrated Essay entitled : 

Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte. By the same Author, 
pp. 48. Both irk one volume. Cloth, bevelled ; gilt tops. Price, $2.00. 

Contents. — I. Revelation of a Future State. II. On the Declaration of 
God in His Son. III. On Love towards Christ as a Motive to Obedience. 
IV. On the practical Character of Revelation. V. On the Example of Chil- 
dren as proposed to Christians. VI. On the Omission of a System of Articles 
of Faith, Liturgies, and Ecclesiastical Canons. Appendix. On the Absence 
of a Priesthood. 

The Wesleyan Times says of this distinguished churchman : “He was a prelate 
without pride, a Protestant without intolerance, and a preacher by example. As 
an independent thinker on sound subjects he stopped in time to dissipate the fears 
of the orthodox and disappoint the hopes of the profane. He was venerated and 
even loved by his own clergy without stirring either the envy or the hatred of the 
rival church ; and though Protestant Dissenters were strongly of opinion that it 
would have been in true accordance with his own mind to be one of them, even 
they could not help wishing that there had been one like him in every see.” 

“A man of exact and extensive learning, a practical and devoted student of the 
Scriptures, clear as crystal in his thoughts, and as clear in his language and 
methods of expressing it ; a lover of truth, and not afraid to utter it, however un- 
welcome, Archbishop Whately could not write a work which would not com- 
mand attention.” — Universalist Quarterly. 

A Manual of Church History. By E. F. Guericke, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in Halle. Translated from the German by William G. T. Shedd, 
Baldwin Professor, Union Theological Seminary, Mediaeval Church History, 
a.d. 590-a d. 1073. Andover: W. F. Draper. 1870. 8vo. pp. 168. Price, 
$1.50. 

“ This portion of Guericke’s Church History continues the account down to 
A.D. 1073, when Hildebrand ascended the Papul chair as Gregory VII. It in- 
cludes, among other topics, the spread of Christianity among the Gothic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Selavic races ; the distracting controversies respecting the two Wills 
in Christ, Image Worship, and the Sacrament of the Supper ; and the great 
schism between the East and West. With the previous volume, this addition 
comprises the History of the Church during the first ten centuries.” 

The Elements of the Hebrew Language. By Rev. A. D. Jones, A.M. 
“ Alius alio plus invenire potest, omnia nemo.” Andover : W. F. Draper. 
1870. 8vo. pp. 163. English type. Price, $1.75. 

It is the object of the author of this volume to greatly simplify the acquisition 
of the Hebrew language. To that end he has given the general principles of the 
language, omitting some of the nicer distinctions and minutiae, and tne endless 
“exceptions” which serve to impede the progress of the beginner. The arrange- 
ment of the Grammar is such that it cau be at once introduced, the author believes, 
into any classical school, of either sex, and studied in the same manner as those of 
Latin and Greek, though with far more case. It is, of course, only an introduction 
to the critical and thorough acquisition of the Hebrew. 

The Gospel according to Matthew' ; with Notes intended for Sabbath 
Schools, Families, and Ministers. By Nathaniel Marshman Williams. With 
Illustrations. Boston; Gould and Lincoln. 1870. 12mo. Cloth embossed. 

Price, $1.75. 

The author examines this Gospel, for the most part, as if there were no other. 
The notes are chiefly explanatory; yet the doctrinal and the practical are not 
wanting. The illustrations from ancient customs and from sacred geography are 
some twenty in number. The author maintains at some length baptism by im- 
mersion as the only scriptural mode. 
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Classical Study : Its Usefulness illustrated by Selections from the Writings of 
Eminent Scholars. Edited, with an Introduction, by Samuel H. Taylor, LL.D., 
Principal of Phillips Academy. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1870. 12mo. 
pp. 415. Cloth extra. Price, $2.00. 

Professor J. R. Boise, qf the University qf Chicago, thus writes In the March number of 
the Illinois Teacher : “The selection of essays made by Dr. Taylor is eminently judicious, 
and presents the views of many leading writers, both in Europe and in this country. The 
Introduction, containing about thirty pages, gives, first, a ooncise and clear sketch of the 
history of the controversy on the value of classical studies: and then, several reasons why 
the highest benefits of classical study are seldom reached in this country. On this latter 
point, we know of no one better qualified by education and long experience as a teacher 
to speak wisely. This collection of essays reminds us of one feature in the whole con- 
troversy with which we have often been struck : the readiness of classical men to concede 
an honorable position to scientific studies. There have been few exceptions to this rule ; 
whereas, scientific men have not unfrequently demanded for their favorite pursuits the 
entire field, to the exclusion of everything else ; at least, to the entire exclusion of the 

ancient languages To all who aesire the best collection of essays in our language on 

classical study, the work of Dr. Taylor will be very welcome. It should have a conspicqous 
place in every school-library, and in the private library of every educator in our land." 

In another connection Prof. Boise adds: “Not the least valuable part of the volume is 
the Introduction, in which Dr. Taylor, so ably, clearly, and fairly balances the arguments 
on the two sides. The conception of the entire work was a happy thought, and is carried 
out with that good judgment which I long ago learned to expeot from him." 

Dr. McCosh, President qf Princeton College writes : “ I value exceedingly your admirable 
work. The selection seems to me to be judicious, and the general impression left by the 

E Husal is excellent. The work is fitted to do much good. I wish it were known in Great 
ritain, where there is a strong anti-classical reaction." 

Prqfessor Goodwin, qf Harvard University, in a note to the Author, thus expresses his 
appreciation of the work: "You have done an excellent and a most timely service; and I 
am sure it will do good in counteracting much of the ignorant and nonsensical talk which 
we hear about the classics. The most ignorant form In which the opposition to the classics 
appears is wheri it uses such essays as those of Farrar’s as arguments against our system of 
classical study in America: as if it could be affected by such arguments, even allowing 
them to be good over against the English system." 

Prqfessor George B. Jewett , in a letter to Dr. Taylor, speaks of the work thus : “ Most 
effectually have you, by your own pen and by the writings of others, met and refrited, in 
this volume the numerous objections to classical study which that groundless prejudice is 
constantly reiterating; most nobly have you illustrated the value of the pursuit. At first 
the plan of your work seemed to me to involve much of unavoidable repetition, without 
securing a corresponding depth of impression. But a caretal reading of the book has 
convinced me of the peculiar excellence of your plan, and, in fact, that it leaves nothing 
to be regretted, unless, perhaps, that the space occupied by your own pen is so greatly 
disproportionate to that which you have awarded to others. 8o far is the book from 
becoming wearisome by Its repetitions, that it is quite kaleidoscopic in the variety and 
fascination of the views which it presents. It must carry conviction to all who will read it 
candidly, and who are capable or appreciating its multiform proofs and Illustrations. It 
cannot fail to give a fresh impulse to the cause it so ably advocates. It will serve as a 
repository of facts and arguments from which inexhaustible supplies may be drawn for 
the defense and vindication of this sorely abused department of study. For tarnishing 
this storehouse you are entitled to the thanks of all who are striving to promote the in- 
terest of sound Ieaming. ,, 

President Aiken qf< Union College says : “ It more than meets my expectation, and I am 
sure will render a valuable and timely service to the cause of good learning. It will prove 
a rich storehouse of arguments and illustrations tar those who believe in the old ways." 

“ We think Dr. Taylor has made a good fight, and that opponents will have much to do 
to sustain the onset. If they are not completely unhorBed." — Philadelphia Paper. 

“ We commend the book as a valuable collection of essays on the higher methods of 
mental training," — American Presbyterian. 

“ We are glad that our friend, Dr. Taylor, the learned and eminent Principal of what we 
conceive to be, on the whole, the best training school in New England, has thought it wise 
to bring together into a comely volume, a series of more than twenty testimonies and 
arguments, from some of the ablest thinkers of the age, in fhvor of the thorough critical 
and continuous study of the Greek and Roman classics — prefaced by an apt and convincing 
discussion of his own. Dr. Taylor thus has gathered together some of the ripest thoughts 
and most valuable suggestions of Mr. Principal Jones, Prof. Thiersch, Hugh 8. Legar6, 
Dr. Whewell, John Stuart Mill, Prof. Noah Porter, Joseph Payne, Prof. B. B. Edwards, 
Prof. John Conington, Wm. Howard Gardiner, Esq., Prof. Pillans, Dr. Geo. B. Loring, 
Prof. Sellar, Pres. McCosh, Prof. E. D. Sanborn, Prof Masson, Hon. P. H. Sears, Pres. 
Felton, Pres. Brown, Prof. D'Arcy W. Thompson, Prof. Goldwin Smith, and Prof. L. 
Campbell. There is a charm in being able to note so readily the different moving of so 
many minds upon one such subject as this; as well as great significance and force in the 
verdict in which such a jury agree." — Congregationalist . 
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ARTICLE I. 

PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LIFE, WORK, AND TEACHINGS 
OF JESU& 

BT KBV. OLIVER B. TAYLOR, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

We use the term “ psychology,” as derived from tyvxVi to 
denote the science of the human soul. For a long time this 
word was nearly monopolized by certain quacks in philosophy 
and phrenology ; and not until comparatively a recent date 
has it been redeemed from its ambiguous meaning, to stand 
henceforth with its near kindred, “physiology”; the two 
together embracing the material and immaterial parts of 
man. 

We may look upon the adoption of this word into the 
technology of science as evidence of the enlarged and ex- 
tended sphere of human investigation in the things of the 
soul. 

This study has found its limits in days past just on the 
borders of its most interesting and vital workings. While 
the human intellect and the will have been the subjects of 
most careful, and elaborate scientific inquiry, we wonder to 
see how little, comparatively, has been written respecting 
those remaining operations of the soul which are not included 
in these departments. The emotions, impulses, affections, 
sensibilities — whatever we call that in our inner man which 
is not intellect or will — have been deemed, apparently, 
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beyond the reach of accurate human knowledge ; and only 
a small portion of this field has been called terra cognita of 
philosophy. While some few minds have advanced a short 
distance into this unknown wilderness, it remains true that 
there is yet very little knowledge of any order prevailing in 
the most spontaneous movements of the soul. It is to this 
hidden part of man, this terra incognita, the term psy- 
chology has most commonly been applied, and so it has 
come to mean more of mystery than knowledge. 

But it is to be believed that even in this part of God’s 
handiwork, where all seems so fitful, disorderly, unconnected, 
there yet may be discovered the elementary forces which are 
working, like all God’s instituted powers or forces, in a per- 
fectly uniform order. To discover these forces, and take 
observation of this order in the deep involuntary movements 
of the soul, is the work yet to be done in perfecting the 
science of psychology. 

Lest these remarks seem to ignore what efforts are made 
by ordinary scholars in this department of science which we 
now call defective, we may verify them by one or two 
references. Examine “Haven’s Mental Philosophy,” a com- 
mon text-book. To the discussion of the intellect he devotes 
three hundred and fifty pages, and to the sensibilities only 
one hundred and fifty. And, aside from this difference in 
quantity, there is no such rigor of analysis applied to the 
sensibilities as to the intellect. 

And, whatever text-books have been used, college students 
will find, by reviewing their study of these departments in 
mental science, a Uke disproportion in the attention given 
them. The ideas, memory, imagination, perception, have 
engaged many times the study required respecting the affec- 
tions, propensities, and emotions. And in the history of 
this science we find that very many philosophers have 
attempted to become masters of intellectual phenomena who 
have written not at all respecting the feelings. How much 
more abundant are treatises on the intellect than treatises 
on the sensibilities ! How much more thorough study has 
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been given to the processes of perception and reasoning than 
to the processes of affection and desire ! How much more 
familiar to the student is the subject 44 Origin of Ideas,” 
than “ Origin of Emotions ” ; 44 Increase of Knowledge,” than 
44 Increase of Affections ” ; 44 Sequence in Thoughts,” than 
44 Sequence in Propensities ” ; 44 Capacity of the Memory,” 
than 44 Capacity of the Desires.” 

These latter themes have been made altogether secondary 
in the common study of phenomena of the soul. In real im- 
portance, however, they stand by no means in a secondary 
place, but rather in the first place, so far as pertains to human 
welfare, or to wonderful and interesting phenomena for the 
philosopher. For down in this part of the soul are found 
the springs of human action, the activities whicli determine 
the grade of a man’s being, the precedent conditions of both 
intellectual and will activity. Our propensities are the 
motives which induce us to exert our intellectual powers, 
and our intellectual powers are but the instruments by which 
we attain the ends towards which our propensities urge us. 

“ Reason the card, but passion is the gate.” 

In one sense, the two phases of soul-action called intellect 
and will can hardly be said to rank as co-ordinate with the 
the one we contrast with them. They are rather instru- 
mental or subordinate to its tendencies and workings. 

We speak of a motive power in man. Something which 
moves his thought and his will, as if these in themselves 
had not power of action or motion. And in some sense this 
is true. There is, indeed, an interaction. Thought reacts 
on the heart to arouse its feeling, and the will may control 
* these spontaneous forces in a degree. .It is difficult, indeed, 
to draw the exact line separating these departments. But 
still we are conscious of something down deep in us, some 
movings or acting forces, which are as the elementary activ- 
ities of our most real self ; something which originates not 
at all in our will, and which is in but a partial degree subject 
to it ; something which is as the steam power for impelling 
our thought and will. 
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It is not needful here, nor anywhere in this discussion 
we now open, to speak much of the vexed problem, 44 the 
freedom of the will,” — how the will is related to the motiv- 
ities of which we speak. But it may be observed that it 
takes but little space to tell all we seem to know on this 
point. After all the investigation we have had, with 
attempted arguments and analyses, we may sum up the 
whole matter by saying : We know we are free by the simple 
testimony of our consciousness . And all elaborate attempts 
to increase the force of this conviction, so simply secured, 
tend rather to weaken it. There is in us some power of 
self-control, which our inner visiou sees ; and the connected 
truth, that therefore we are responsible beings, is just about 
as simple in its foundation. This, we say, is about the 
full substance of all learning in this subject. 

We recognize, in connection with the phenomena of the 
soul, called the will or volition, that there always is a preced- 
ing motive — some spontaneous force, or forces, called a 
bias, propensity, hunger ; and in some accordance with this 
motive does the will finally turn or act. In what sense this 
motive determines the will, or whether in any at all, and 
where exactly the motive power ends and the will power 
begins, are questions not as important as the observation 
that some motive always goes before the will, and by affecting 
the motive we affect the will ; so that, whatever importance 
there is in having a right will, the only way to make it right, 
or to work at it, is through the motive. There is a relation 
of antecedent and consequent here, apparently as uniform as 
if fixed or connected by some necessary force. Still, we do 
not call it such. It is only certain , uniform , not, necessary. 
But a certain uniformity in antecedent and consequent is 
as perfect a ground for science as a necessary uniformity 
between the two. And, in all practical working, we may 
treat the will as if fixed in some necessary laws, though we 
know the seeming necessity is but a certainty. 

The will, then, is affected only through the motives 
preceding it, and the will affects itself only by working 
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on itself through these preceding forces or powers, called 
spontaneous. 

The will is but one spontaneous elementary force among 
several others in the soul, and so does not originate the 
others, but simply has over them some control. 

These statements go to show that the great problem of 
righteousness in the soul, which some seem to limit to the 
narrow workings of the one force in us called our will, has 
a vital connection with, yea, is determined by, the conditions 
precedent to the will. Say what we may of the upright 
purpose being all that God requires, we know there is no 
getting the purpose to be upright, righteous, and stay thus, 
except by first securing a certain right, or not improperly 
called “ righteous,” order in those propensities and affections 
— all that combine to make the motive power antecedent to 
the will. If we say that righteousness lies wholly in the 
will, then we must say the conditions of righteousness, 
without which it never did exist, lie wholly back of the will 
in that mechanism of the soul which we call motive. . Here 
is the determination of character. 'J* 10 perfect man has not 
simply a right purpose, but also has every inclination turned 
toward inciting the will to a right choice. The problem of 
righteousness, therefore, pertains more to the motive forces 
of the soul than to- mere will-phenomena. 

There is, then, we conclude, some nature, some organism, 
some elementary powers of spontaneous production in that 
part of the soul we now distinguish from intellect and will ; 
and originally in their ideal condition some order prevailing 
in the same, well arranged for certainly securing the right 
action of the will and highest exercise of the intellectual 
powers, and also the perfect conditioii of the physical struc- 
ture through which all these immaterial powers operate. 

Here, we claim, is a department of psychology, a lawful 
field of scientific inquiry, not yet investigated with a zeal 
and success proportionate to that which has been given to 
other departments of the mind, or even to that given to the 
human body. 
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There is no proposal in this Essay to attempt this full 
work, or even to begin it, in the sense of analyzing these ele- 
mentary powers and presenting an exact contribution to 
science ; but we are interested merely to inquire if we may 
know anything of that order in these powers which would 
prevail in a perfect soul, and anything practical as to how 
such order may be secured . Who will teach us in this 
branch of psychology ? 

The thought we have in mind now to express is, that Jesus 
Christ is the one authoritative Teacher in this science. His 
life presents to us the one example — call it phenomenon, if 
you will — of the perfect order we seek. His teachings reveal 
to us the knowledge which came from his consciousness of 
the order in his own experience, and from his familiarity 
with the first ideal of God in creating man. And his work 
in the healing of men’s souls and bodies reveals some work- 
ings and order in the mind by which alone the healing of 
men’s souls and bodies may be continued. And, need, wc 
say, it will be no derogation from the dignity of Christ’s 
mission to show its harjnony with the order of God’s work- 
ing in the soul, evert with that operation of natural law 
which makes up the constitution of the soul. There is in 
some minds a limited view of Christ’s mission, and of all 
divine working, which excludes them from any and every 
order which seems secured in nature. It is said to be 
evidence against God’s leading Israel when we attend to 
the knowledge of geography and of heathen religion which 
Moses used. And if the wind and tide could be proved 
favorable for the parting of waters through which Israel 
passed, this would make that wonder less divine. So, if 
one attempts to show the natural order which Christ obeyed, 
and the conformity of his life with some uniform working 
which ho found existing, then will certain minds complain 
of an infringement of his divinity. These think that God 
can show himself only by coming in some strange, mys- 
terious way — in some place out of nature, different from 
any order known, or even unknown. Disorder, or absence 
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of uniformity, seems to be the essential for a divine mani- 
festation. 

We believe this to be the definite spirit which Jesus re- 
buked when he said : “ An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign.” “ Except ye see signs and miracles, 
ye will not believe.” It is a mark of spiritual blindness if 
one finds no manifestation of the divine in the order of his 
working which he has fixed and followed in his creation and 
providence. And this is the wonder of the incarnation, — not 
that some human form appeared more unlike man than like 
him, not that the Son of Man comes into life wholly outside 
of law and common order. He was conceived and born of 
a woman, and passed through the varied stages of infancy, 
childhood, youth, to manhood. Here is natural order; 
and this is a type of his inner life, of the order which pre- 
vailed in the movings of his soul, in the workings of his 
mind and will and heart. His experiences in emotions, 
impulse, holy purpose, were secured, or they occurred, in 
the order which in the beginning God fixed as the ideal of 
a perfect mind. 

For, like all things made, this soul of ours must have had 
some pattern first in God’s ideal. Man’s soul first existed 
as an idea, or conception, in God’s mind. There were 
arranged its parts and their relations, 6ome order to prevail 
in the constitution to be made. This order, then, is God’s 
order. This law, which is the simple, natural law of the 
soul’s constitution, is the law of God securing that perfect 
thing to be a human soul. 

Here we see instituted some new forces, and an order for 
their working, which may become the subjects of study for 
angels or for men. Here was first devised the pattern of a 
perfect man. Now, when Jesus c&me to fulfil a heavenly 
mission he did not come out of this order. His perfect life 
will be according to this first perfect ideal in God’s mind. 
The workings of his affections and emotions, his will and 
judgment, will be not a revelation of some new order which 
God has devised for this special mission, but only a true 
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archetype of that divine ideal which was in God’s mind 
when creating man. 

Thus we do not see all the glory of the manifestation of 
God in this man Christ Jesus, in that he comes as a new 
species, a new creation, a new combination of spiritual 
forces, distinguishing him from all human kind, from the 
order of man, as it prevails, in every perfect specimen. But 
it was the glory of Jesus that he fulfilled and showed in 
archetypal form, in a true embodiment, the divine ideal of 
the soul’s constitution, the order which God arranged to 
prevail in the perfect human spirit. 

Instead, then, of its being a derogation from his divinity * 
to study and emphasize his obedience to natural law, this 
is just the glory of his mission — that he succeeded in mani- 
festing from his own perfect life, to a world of souls all out 
of order, damaged and disordered by sin, a perfect example 
of what a soul is when in true natural order. 

Here, then, we have a conjunction of Christ’s mission and 
person with the world of scientific investigation. For science 
has to do with all the elementary powers or forces in nature 
— to di&cover them, and find the order of their operation. 
Wherever there is an instituted force, with some uniform 
working, we have an object for the philosopher’s attention. 
The perfect philosophy or science lies in the mind of God, 
in the order by which he worked in his creation. Whatever 
best reveals this has an appropriate place among the objects 
of scientific study. 

Since, then, we have in the man Jesus of Nazareth the 
full revelation, even an embodiment, of the Creator’s device 
respecting the perfect man — a complete example of the 
true order of the soul’s operation, there is no other life so 
worthy as this of the philosopher’s attention. And, since 
Jesus knew what was in himself — the order of his own life, 
his teachings respecting soul-life are authoritative in the 
science of psychology. 

Thus would we present Jesus Christ as the great Teacher 
of psychology. We are wont to give him the first place as 
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a Teacher of God. None but himself had seen the Father, 
and could speak so familiarly of him. Are we wont to give 
him the same exalted position in revealing the things of the 
soul. In theology and psychology alike Jesus is the Divine 
Teacher. 

And now we come to the main subject of our inquiry — 

The Teachings of Jesus respecting the Perfect SouUife. 

To present these, as near as possible, in some system, we 
shall observe : 

I. The Condition of the Will — in perfect harmony with 

the wiU of God: “Thy will be done on earth, as 
in heaven.” 

II. The Motive power which secures this Holy Will — a 

passionate affection for God: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and soul and mind 
and strength.” 

HI. The Source or Way of coming for this Motive power — 
a faith in spiritual realities which doubts not: “If 
ye believe, and doubt not.” 

IV. The Order of the Emotions — blessedness, as proclaimed 

in the beatitudes. 

V. As a Result of the above Spiritual Order we see secured 

— the highest condition of the intellect and physical 
, frame. 

4 I. Christ teaches that in the perfect soul the will is in 
complete harmony with the will of God. This was the great 
aim in his mission — to restore the reign of heaven on the 
earth, which is simply securing the will of man in the control 
of heaven. This is his ideal of righteousness, or true holi- 
ness, — when on earth is done the will of God as it is done 
in heaven. 

We can appreciate some reasons for this aim. The soul, 
as we have noticed, is something created. It existed first in 
the idea of God’s mind, then was made after that device.* 
There is necessarily some order prevailing in all things made. 
There was an order God devised for the working of the 
Vol. XXVIL No. 106. 88 
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perfect soul — some one way in whicfi it would find most 
life and peace and joy, as there is but one order or com- 
bination of parts which* will secure from the body perfect 
health. Now, it is clear that any departure from this divine 
order must affect the whole soul. It cannot be the same 
when out of order as when in order. And how more exactly 
state that order than by referring to the will of its Maker. 
He who made the invisible powers of men certainly knows 
how they should go, how move, what order is their highest 
condition. Thus to do God’s will is surely to restore all the 
workings of the soul to that condition which he first devised 
for them to follow. A more perfect ideal we cannot conceive. 

And this was the meaning of Jesus in the words he most 
used to express the object of his mission. He came preaching 
the 44 kingdom ” or 44 reign of heaven.” He sent his disciples 
to preach or proclaim the 44 kingdom” or 44 reign of heaven.” 
And this is the 44 reign of heaven ” — God’s ideal restored in 
the soul — God’s first devised order again established ; dis- 
order, disease, deficiency, all removed, and the soul’s powers 
moving according to its first divine constitution. 

II. But it is a point of greater interest to discover the 
motive power which is sufficient to fix the will in this divine 
order. 

Jesus unfolds this in those two commandments which are 
the summary of all the duty of man : 44 Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all 
thy mind, with all thy strength.” 44 Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 44 On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the prophets.” This last verso may be 
interpreted as asserting or implying that obedience to all the 
law and the prophets is dependent on this prior condition 
of the affections. There is no other way of securing this 
obedience i and this order of love will never fail to secure it 

And here let it be observed that this law, like all others 
* which God reveals, is but a statement of that order which 
he arranged in the beginning for the soul’s activities. It is 
not simply some decree or edict of a governor, given by 
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virtue of his power to command ; but, with all this, it is but 
a repetition by this Governor of the innate law which he 
first devised for the soul’s action. As if we should suppose 
the heavenly bodies to become possessed of a human power 
to hear and to obey, and God should give them commands 
respecting the relations they should hold to each other. 
These commands would be in part but a transcript of the 
law of gravity. The natural law of gravity — that force 
now acting in these bodies in an order fixed from the 
beginning — would then be proclaimed with the authority 
of a sovereign Euler. Should the material world become 
possessed of will and judgment, so as to need counsel and 
control, the laws divine for such a kingdom would be the 
perfect natural philosophy. One edict would be a transcript 
of the order in the force of gravity; another would be that 
in cohesion ; another, that in capillary activity. God had 
first fixed this order for t lie rule of matter ; and if he would 
do aught to enforce his will, he would simply confirm the 
order first established. He could not have one order fixed 
in the nature of things, and a different order to apply from 
without. So of the command of love for the soul which 
we notice. It originated in the first arbitrary device of God 
in making the soul. From him alone did come its parts 
and their relations. He put them together. He measured 
and established each elementary force of impulse, desire, and 
emotion. He arranged wliat should precede, what follow ; 
what should be of chief importance, what in second place ; 
what powers should rule, and which should serve. 

Here, then, in the beginning, we see God making his laws, 
and binding them on or in the soul, in some other way than 
by appeal to the will and judgment. He could not work 
without order or law in the soul any more than he could 
fix the planetary system without order. And when this last 
created thing is made, man ill the image of God, and the 
free-will creature stands in need of receiving some law by 
which to guide himself, what could our Maker do but repeat 
to him the law of his own being ? Certainly God himself 
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could be honored in this part of his creation m no higher 
way than by following the order which he had first contrived ; 
and so his laws and commandments are a simple statement, 
with authority, of that inner order of the soul’s being. This 
first and great commandment is but a transcript of that 
order of love which was instituted for the soul’s healthful 
working. 

The question we ask, then, how bring the will of man, 
of the creature, into harmony with the will of God, or the 
order of its creative design, is answered in this commandment 
of love . Supreme love to God is the force or motive power 
which alone will secure this order of the will. We are 
aware that such reasoning uses the word “ love ” to mean 
something different from will power ; even those forces of 
impulse and desire and involuntary cravings which precede 
the will’s working. This, we believe, is the scripture meaning. 
It is not the common meaning of the word “ love” to refer 
chiefly to the choice or purpose of the soul. Something 
deeper than this is meant. It hints of the involuntary 
affections, passions, longings, emotions — all this deep mech- 
anism of impulse that arises apart from choice. These 
springs of voluntary action are something distinct from that 
action. 

So, if we should interpret this supreme love to mean 
simply a supreme purpose — exalting, in the meaning of the 
term, the voluntary over the involuntary workings of the 
man — we should still have those involuntary workings to 
study under some other term. In a word, there is need of 
some law to give us the divine order which must precede a 
righteous choice ; and if we deny its statement in one com- 
mandment, we simply must seek it elsewhere. 

We believe this order is under this term “ love.” The first 
and great commandment from our Lord applies to the soul’s 
deep, hidden, involuntary forces, in inclination, desire, spon- 
taneous hungering. The commandment proclaims that 
these are to be fixed on God with all intensity — with all 
the heart and soul and mind and strength. This is the 
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motivity arrangement God first devised to secure the reign 
of his will over man’s will. 

And now we propose to the scientific man. who talks of 
phenomena and the order of nature , to let into his mind the 
idea of a soul tvhicli is possessed of this strong love to God, 
and carefully to observe what order would prevail in all its 
parts — how it would be affected in thought and emotion 
and choice, from God and nature and its own self workings. 
Here is a problem for the psychologist. Let him reason out 
the state of that soul which loves God with all the heart. 

The expression in this commandment is intense. It is 
no less than the language of passionate affection . The 
strongest love of lovers cannot exceed “all the heart and soul 
and mind and strength.” Perhaps no impulse or soul-force 
is a better example of strong affection than that we see in 
lovers. We may shape our hypothesis under this analogy. 
Let us suppose a heart to come into such an affection for 
God as we see in man and woman for each other. Behold 
what such love has wrought ! What suffering has it not 
endured ? What obstacles has it not overcome ? In what 
discouragements has it not hoped ? What sacrifices has it 
not made, even laying one’s life and being upon the altar ? 
Behold, we ask, the power of a strong love. How it affects 
and controls the whole being, commanding, energizing, in- 
spiring, changing weakness to strength, bringing knowledge 
out of ignorance, device and labor out of weakness, securing 
joy where once was pain, and pain where once was pleasure. 
It enters in to revolutionize all the man — his soul and 
body, his will and emotions, his appetites and intellect. Every 
part is energized to a wonderful activity and attainment. 

And there' is in God’s being what will more forcibly affect 
the soul when its love is fixed on him. Then is secured a 
hungering for his presence which is a felt uneasiness in the 
soul till gratified, like the pain of separated lovers. Then is 
felt a thirst for some expression of his love in response, some 
assurance of his favor and acceptance. Then God’s will 
need not come as a command, but the one loving needs only 
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to learn it that he may have the joy of doing God’s desire. 
The actions are no more marked by that special feature 
called obedience, but are simply the spontaneous efforts of 
one whose great joy is in pleasing him. Like the reveries 
of the lover, in which the automatic movements of the 
though t^power turn, as if drawn, to the object of affection, 
so the involuntary movements of the thought turn, being 
drawn, to God ; more force being needed to withdraw them 
from him than to engage them with him. For here, in God 
is the soul’s joy, its meat and drink, its breath and motion ; 
not merely is, but known to be and felt to be, so entirely 
that pain is experienced by the separation from him as 
surely as one will suffer from hunger when deprived of food. 
As there is no substitute which we can provide for the true 
lover in place of his heart’s choice, so there is no substitute 
for God we can furnish to make the soul which loves him 
with full passion contented, or even comfortable. All the 
world is less than husks for its appetite or nourishment 

Our Lord refers to the order of the soul’s workings when in 
this strong affection, in those wonderful words : “ If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father and mother and wife 
and children and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life 
also, he cannot be my disciple ” (Luke xiv. 26). And again, 
“ Whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it.” 

Let one conceive of the strength of love here implied, 
when, should his own kindred, or even his own life, hinder 
its service for the one loved, these kindred and one’s own 
life, instead of tempting him to turn aside for their interests, 
would rather be hated for their opposition. A love so strong 
that love of life is all absorbed in it, no longer stands in the 
way of any service due, even if that life must be risked or 
sacrificed. This is the meaning of “ losing one’s life to find 
it.” It is to come into a condition of such disregard for it, 
compared with the will of God, that one in a sense loses his 
valuation of it : as the parent holds his money for nought 
when weighed against his life, or his family’s welfare. 
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Other scripture, setting forth this same intensity of motive 
on the soul, we may quote : “ Who, for the joy set before 
him, endured the cross, despising the shame.” Of Moses we 
read : “ He esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt” In Revelation, we read of the 
saints : “ They loved not their lives unto the death.” Again 
of Jesus’s words : “ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me ; and he that taketh not up his cross, 
and follQweth after me, is not worthy of me.” All these so- 
called requirements of self-crucifixion, self-annihilation, are 
but results which spontaneously appear when one’s soul is 
fixed in passionate affection. That love once possessing the 
soul will act out itself in just these ways, according to a 
uniform psychological working. 

Continuing our analogy with human affections, we may 
bring from words of Shakespeare some which will help 
explain these intense expressions of Jesus, or rather, we 
might say, these expressions of intensity in affection. And, 
if the case of love we quote seems to have impurity mingled 
in it, this will not vitiate the citation for our reasoning; 
since we study simply the workings of the soul when cherishing 
its strongest love. For illustration, we want instances in 
which strength, intensity, of love is chiefly manifest ; and 
the object of it matters little. Since the kind of love we 
notice is marked with the highest intensity we see in human 
hearts, we may learn from this intensity without thinking 
of the impurity attending it. When Romeo was in the 
garden holding converse with Juliet, she says : 

“ How cam’st thou hither, tell me ? and wherefore ? 

The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb ; 

And the place death, considering who thou art, 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here.” 

-Rom. “ With love’s light wings did I o’er-perch these walls ; 

For stony limits cannot hold love out ; 

And what love can do, that dare love attempt. 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no let [hinderance] to me.** 

JuL “ If they do see thee, they will murder thee.” 

Rom. “ I have night’s cloak to hide me from their sight ; 

And, unless thou love, me, let, let them find me here ; 
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My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love.* 

Jid. 11 By whose direction found’st thou out this place ? 

Rom. “ By love, who first did ‘prompt me to inquire. 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot ; yet wert thou as far 

As that vast shore washed with the furthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise.” 

And again, after Romeo had murdered Tybalt, and the 
word of punishment was brought him that he was banished 
from Verona, where lives the one he loves, he responds: 

44 Ha ! banishment ? Be merciful : say — death I 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 

Much more than death ; do not say, banishment ! 

“ There is no world without Verona's walls, 

But purgatory, torture, — hell itself. 

Hence-banished is banished from the world ; 

And world's exile is death ; then banishment 
Is death mistermed. 

44 'Tis torture, and not mercy. Heaven is here 
Where Juliet lives.” 

Again, when with her till the song of the lark, and the 
first dawn’s ray reminded him he must flee, or be discovered 
and die, he says : 

Rom. 44 I have more care to stay than will to go. 

Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so.” 

And when Juliet was counseling with the friar how to 
avoid being married to Paris, as her father decreed : 

Jul. “ Oh, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 

From off* the battlements of yonder tower ; 

Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are. Chain me with roaring bears ; 

Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house 
O'cr-covered quite with men's rattling bones.” 

This picture from Shakespeare we present as exhibiting 
the psychological phenomena of love — an order in the 
working of motives like to that indicated in the words of our 
Lord, when he enjoins us to call not our life dear unto us 
in comparison with the end of pleasing him. We behold 
how the greatest self-denial is a spontaneous result from the 
working of a passionate affection. 
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Our thought is 9 if we look on the human soul with the 
simple interest of a philosopher in the phenomena to be seen 
or to be produced, and ask : How can all its energies, its love 
of kindred, of self, of life, its aversion to toil, to suffering, and 
death, — its every latent and moving power, — be subordi- 
nated to the work of righteousness, we have a sure answer : 
Simply introduce into that soul a passionate affection for 
God, and the whole work is accomplished. All the free and 
spontaneous powers are then but servants to do God’s will. 

III. Our next question will be : How secure this strong 
love which shall work with such a power of passion. To do 
this may seem as much like moving a mountain as is the 
proposal to hate one’s own kindred and life. 

The answer of Jesus to this question is: “If ye have faith , 
and doubt not , ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou 
removed, and it shall be done.” Here is the condition 
precedent to that energizing, all-prevailing motive which we 
have noticed — a faith in spiritual realities which rises into 
absolute, certain conviction — in which is no doubt . This is 
the philosophy of Jesus. 

We can give no better illustration of the working of the 
soul in such a faith than that which is given to explain the 
motive power in the life of Mdses : “ He endured as seeing 
him who is invisible.” The conception is, of a mind on 
which spiritual things operate the same as do objects of sense. 

We know that things of sense produce in our minds a faith 
in which is no doubt — a conviction of their existence which 
is unto certainty, constancy, and sure control. I have no 
doubt respecting the fire which I see in my stove. I never 
fail to believe it, though it comes in my way, in contact 
with my sense of sight or feeling, a hundred times. I never 
attempt to take up the live coals with my uncovered fingers. 
However much I want them, or whatever hurry I am in, I 
touch them not with my hand. After gaining the knowledge 
of the properties of fire, one will render complete obedience 
to the law of safety which forbids putting his hand in it, 
though he live fourscore years. He will never fail to believe 
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in fire — in its presence and harmful properties. He will 
never fail to discern it when it comes in relation to his senses. 
He will not once refuse to obey the law of safety. Behold 
here a law which has an absolutely certain control over our 
conviction and will. It is the same with all objects of sense. 

•And it cannot be said that our wills are not free in this 
conformity to law. I am as free to put my hand in the fire 
as I am to take with it what is not mine own. A free will 
is in no more necessity to obey sense-convictions than it is 
to obey spiritual convictions. Every man is free to plunge 
the knife to his own heart, or to eat poison as food, or to 
play with vipers. But in this freedom there is an almost 
uniform refusal to disobey the law of safety. 

And more, it is a free obedience we here see. Not a con- 
formity rendered unwillingly, only after some extra induce- 
ments brought on to the will, but without a thought of any 
contrary act, without an instant of hesitation, and almost 
without exception in the whole race, we see this sense-law 
obeyed. Free obedience, constant obedience, universal 
obedience. 

And be it observed, this control of the senses is wrought 
through a conviction which doubts not. The sense-object 
could not control us, except by this instrumentality. There 
is a time in the infantile history of the soul when these 
objects occasion no such conviction in it. The first pro- 
cess in sensation is said to be simply a subjective one. 
The mind comes to a faith in objects outside of itself only 
by education. It is not instinct. The infant will put his 
hand in the fire, once or twice, till it comes to believe by 
experience in the existence and effects of fire. In a word, 
we cherish a kind of faith in all perception. Conviction, 
belief, is an integral part in the work of our senses. For 
take it away, and we no more obey the same laws. Remove 
feeling from the hand, and then it is by no means sure not 
to handle the iron which may burn and destroy it Remove 
vision from the eye, and the man will walk off precipices. 
The sense-world in this case is in the same relation to the 
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man’s welfare ; but by imperfect senses he loses the ability 
to gain the faith in it which doubts not , and so is continually 
violating the law of safety. We see, then, even in the 
operations of sense, the controlling power over the soul is the 
faith which doubts not. 

And further, we see this faith controlling the soul, even 
if it be utterly unfounded. Convince me fully that a bridge 
is safe, then will I drive across it, though, in fact, it lets me 
through. Convince me it is not safe, and then, though it 
be sound and strong, I go not on it. See, then, the con- 
trolling power is this faith, conviction. 

Now, this was the philosphy of Jesus : “ If ye believe, and 
doubt not, then will the mountains remove,” the impossible 
work in spiritual matters will be accomplished. So educate 
the inner sense to discern spiritual objects, as the outer sense 
perceives matter, with a faith which doitbts not, and one will 
find his being rendering obedience to spiritual laws with 
the same certainty and constancy which he now manifests 
with the laws of the sense-world. It is through this faith 
which doubts not, the certain, surely impelling motive comes, 
— be it pertaining to a law of the visible or invisible world. 

Here we see the meaning of the word “ faith ” as used in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. We see an explanation of 
the motive power which was operating in those who u sub- 
dued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” The simple explanation was, they endured 
like Moses, “ as seeing the invisible.” They believed, and 
doubted not, in all God’s word and works, and so wrought 
all these wonders. 

We have noticed in the sense-world how free and spon- 
taneous is our obedience to the laws of safety. This implies 
a perfect order in all the involuntary movements of desire 
and affection which go before the volition. There is a free 
obedience, and there is a forced or unwilling obedience. 
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The difference lies in the mechanism of motive which is the 
condition precedent to the will’s action. Free obedience 
implies harmony and consent, homogeneous tendency, in all 
the automatic movements of thought, desire, and affection. 
It requires that the mature or organism be exactly strung, 
if we would have harmony in action of the will with all 
parts. To accomplish this there is need of some power that 
can reach further than the voluntary part of man’s mind. 
The secret relations of organic parts, the hidden mechanism 
of nature, the very conditions of elementary movements in 
the heart, must be reached and affected. It is the office of 
a faith which doubts not to accomplish this. It does not 
reach immediately unto the will to control it as by subju- 
gation, but it affects, first of all, the soul’s movements which 
go before and have relation to that will. 

Or, changing the -form of our thought, when we come to 
cherish a faith which doubts not in God and his divine 
working, then the loveliness which is in him, the supreme 
excellence and wisdom, embracing and securing all good, 
for ourselves and for the world, become so related to our 
whole being’s powers that our adoration and desire and 
affection are all drawn unto him. He becomes and remains 
to such a faith 44 the Chief among ten thousand, and the 
One altogether lovely.” Then our affections rise out of any 
dull or lukewarm state, and become inspired, energized, to 
be that passionate love which we have noticed in the first 
and great commandment. 

If we notice the things spiritual to be believed in order to 
secure this perfect control and affection, we shall find them 
very simple : “ I, the Lord, will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” 44 I am on thy right hand, that thou mayest not be 
moved.” “Ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” “He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 

4 The Lord withholds no good thing from him that walketh 
uprightly.’ “ Take no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself.” 44 If 
any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to 
all men liberally, and it shall be given him.” 
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It may be said that a faith which doubts not the truths 
proclaimed in these declarations would secure the soul in 
as free and uniform obedience and love to God as is the 
obedience we render to laws of bodily safety. Prom what 
we know of order in the soul’s workings, we should cherish 
a certain expectation that such a faith would be a sure 
antecedent to the results named. 

Take that truth of divine care over each individual, as 
taught in God’s notice of the falling sparrow, and his 
counting the very hairs of our head. Let us suppose a 
person to accept this truth with a faith which doubts not, 
and then discern the temper of mind which would result. 
Be careful, in the hypothesis, to distinguish the condition 
of no doubt from the common dim ideas and convictions 
respecting the same declarations. “ No doubt ” implies 
absolute certainty. The soul has come beyond discussion, 
inquiry, and examination of evidence, beyond possibility 
and probability, into the region of certainty — certainty full 
and fixed. “No doubt” is a conviction which no sense- 
evidence can surpass. I have the gold in my hand to pur- 
chase this day’s bread ; I have the promise of God as the 
the security for the morrow. If in “ no doubt,” I am as 
sure of the provision for to-morrow as I am that my gold 
will help me through this day. And could I in any way 
manage to start a fear lest my ten-dollar gold piece would 
not provide for my dinner ? Could I even by device bring 
on to my mind a shadow of such a fear ? No more could one 
fear or tremble for the morrow, if his faitli in God’s promise 
has come to “ no doubt.” The door is shut and bolted 
against every intruding fear. Not one can enter.. It is a 
vain profession for those to make who are subjects of anxious 
care, that they nevertheless believe without doubt in God’s 
care. It cannot be. As well declare that a man who still 
breathes is dead, as that a soul which believes without doubt 
is in fear and trembling. There is no such possible order 
in soul-experience. Fear and trembling may consist with 
6ome degree of faith, in which doubt is mingled, but never 
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with the faith which “ doubts not.” Behold, then, what 
peace prevails by doubting not. The whole thought-process 
is revolutionized in every person so believing. A new force 
has come into his soul ; a new power is reigning over him, 
and commands a silence among all the fears and foregoing 
thoughts which were wearing and fretting away his life. 
That soul does rest — not may rest, but w resting. It 
cannot be disturbed. Such is the result from doubting not 
in divine care. 

And who can begin to appreciate the complete remedy in 
this teaching of Christ for ten thousand ails of the soul? 
What philosopher, what inventor has ever revealed a prin- 
ciple or a new force which will begin to compare with this 
precept of Jesus in its bearing on the welfare of burdened, 
heavy-ladened man. 

Let us observe, further, how adapted and powerful is this 
“ faith which doubts not” to cleanse the heart from its deep- 
seated corruption. Here is a man subject to the passion of 
anger — excessive irritability. He comes to see how entirely 
opposed is this spirit to the precepts and example of Jesus. 
He sees also how it bears on his own person, to degrade and 
bring into disrespect. But, no matter what the considerations, 
he becomes eager, intensely eager, to be healed of his sin. 
He tries a*gain and again the power of a good resolution and 
a strong purpose, but in vain. The sin is more than in the 
will. Its beginning is down in the soul, beyond the reach 
of his resolutions. Its risings come more as the blood flows 
through the veins ; he cannot control them. Prayer, pur- 
pose, consecration, shame, penitence, intensity of desire, do 
not dry up the fountain of these evil risings. Long-continued 
efforts of this kind result only in slow progress in that 
direction. 

Here, now observe, is a very problem in psychology. 
How reach these secret places whence rise the first move- 
ments towards irritability? Effort after effort has failed. 
The work seems like the moving of a mountain. Jesus now 
comes in with his principle: “Verily I say unto you, that 
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whosoever shall say unto this mountain [of constitutional 
irritability], Be thou removed and cast into the sea; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those 
things which he saitli shall come to pass, he shall have what- 
soever he saith.” 

We now make another hypothesis. Let us suppose this 
kind of faith be introduced into the diseased mind, and 
reason to the results which would be produced by it Ob- 
serve there is no doubt . The man asks God to take away 
his irritability, and, having asked, believes it is done . God 
has taken it away. If there is no doubt, then he is just as 
sure of it as if he had lived ten years, in all manner of 
provocation, and had not once been impatient. Yes, just as 
sure of it as if he had from infancy been meek and quiet by 
nature, and never known irritability. For there is no surety 
beyond no doubt. Think, then, of the joy that comes into 
this man’s soul. For he believes that he has conquered his 
sin, which shamed him in the presence of God and of man. 
He has slain the chief enemy of his life. He sees him, or, 
at least seems to see him, lying dead before him. He will 
never be assaulted by him again. He will never again be 
taken captive. What rapture will fill his mind! What 
thanksgiving will be offered by his lips ! What fears will 
be removed as to this sin in time to come ! How ready he 
will be to assume new responsibilities ! He will tell of his 
grace; he will rejoice others with his good news; he will 
magnify without limit the grace of God. 

All these results, and many more, will flow from the 
simple faith which doubts not. And who can discern in this 
new hope and joy, and praise — this public committal — this 
new position of responsibility, all the many adaptations to 
heal the disease which was in the soul ? Who can tell the 
reach of such a triumphant experience as the faith which we 
have supposed would secure ? It would certainly affect many 
involuntary emotions of joy and desire. It would touch 
new impulses. It would open to freedom new affections. 
And can we believe that all this inner working, so life- 
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giving and inspiring, would leave unaffected that diseased 
part where irritability grew ? Could this heart be the 
same, after such a flood-tide of heavenly joy, as it was 
before ? 

And then, bring into the account that condition of positive 
expectation in which the soul is fixed. Some of the emotions 
we have noticed may pass away ; but if the faith has no 
doubt, there will be fixed an expectation never more to sin 
in this way. There will be a confidence as to the future 
which will rule all one’s plans and fix all one’s hopes. The 
whole being’s activities will be set on the new plane of 
assumed victory over the sin. And we now behold what 
psychologists freely acknowledge to be a power which affects 
both the soul and body, namely, confident expectation. No 
matter how it is secured or brought about, when there 
comes to pass this mental state of confident expectation, we 
have a familiar force brought into the soul. This is recog- 
nized in medical science It reaches even to the nervous 
and muscular system of the body. It affects uniformly the 
powers of nutrition and secretion ; and there is evidence 
that it has wrought changes in the very organic structure. 
By the power of this confident expectation disease has been 
healed, as by a miracle. This accounts for many wonderful 
cures in the Romish church which pass for miracles. There 
is no doubt that many chronic diseases have given way at 
the graves of their saints, because they visited them with 
the confident expectation that they were to be healed. And 
this was doubtless, in part at least, what Jesus required in 
his healing, when he demanded faith in himself. By tliis 
requirement he brought into his service the healing forces 
which such a faith or confident expectation has connected 
with it. 

We see, then, included in this faith which doubts not, a 
force which is familiarly recognized in medical and psycho- 
logical science as capable of very vital results. We see its 
workings in the deep, involuntary parts of the body, begetting 
life or death ; and our reasoning is : Can we doubt that it 
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also has a reach down into tlie organism of the soul ? Is 
it not even more probable that a psychical cause will work 
effects in the soul than in the body ? So do we present what 
at least is strong- probable evidence that the mountain of in- 
nate corruption in the heart may be reached by this new 
force which Jesus proclaimed — a faith which doubts not . 

And', be it observed, our reasoning thus far is in a mere 
hypothesis. For the sake of discerning effects or changes 
in soul-phenomena, we have simply supposed the introduc- 
tion of a certain force. If the hypothesis was one of simple 
invention, it would have weight as being well adapted to a 
great want in man arising from his sin and disease. Says a 
philosopher : “ Every hypothesis which gathers in, accommo- 
dates, and assimilates all the facts of the subject, does in this 
test give the most satisfactory and convincing evidence of its 
practical truth.” And when we consider that the very words 
of this hypothesis are taken from the lips of Jesus, is it not 
strong evidence that the meaning which we have given them 
is the very truth which he would proclaim — that here, in 
this perfected faith, is a new force capable of healing our 
souls, by reaching not the will only, but also their organic 
parts. 

How soon one may exercise such a faith, and what is the 
process by which the soul attains to it, are questions natu- 
rally suggested here, but not in the limits of our argument. 
We gain the position desired, if we make it clear that this 
faith which doubts not, whenever and however secured, is 
the sure way for the coming of God’s power into the soul to 
secure it in love and obedience. 

The life of man’s soul and body was made to exist by a 
faith which doubts not in our divine relations, in the great 
truths of God, Christ, and immortality. Here is the one 
essential power for controlling the man, and by separating 
him from this by unbelief, we remove him from that one 
relation and life-giving connection which alone can keep 
him from disease and death. 

IY. And now we come to notice the order of the emotions 
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which prevails in that ideal condition of the soul which 
Christ presented. 

From what has already been said, any observant mind 
must be prepared for something here quite peculiar. A soul 
which is so radically revolutionized in all its hidden workings 
of impulse and affections must present a new order of hap- 
piness and woe. And we find this new theory respecting 
our emotional experience propounded in the beatitudes and 
woes of the Sermon on the Mount. Has any sceptic or 
infidel, who has sought to find in ancient philosophers some 
likeness to the moral precepts of Jesus, ever discovered any 
words comparing with these Beatitudes : “ Blessed are the 
poor.” “ Woe unto you that are rich now.” “ Blessed are 
ye when men shall reproach you and cast out your names 
as evil for the Son of Man’s sake. Rejoice, in that day, and 
leap for joy.” “ Woe unto you when all men shall 6peak 
well of you.” It is enough to quote these two. Certainly 
this is a new philosophy. How strange a theory respecting 
happiness and woe ! 

The principle taught in, these Beatitudes is that emotions 
of joy and sorrow are mostly mental products. They depend 
far more on the thoughts, expectations, fears, hopes, pur- 
poses of the mind than on the outside world. What are 
called bodily sensations of pain or pleasure make up a very 
small part of the joy or grief of men. It is the hope or fear 
of these things that determines the great amount of emotional 
experience in the race. Add to these our disappointments 
and successes in plans cherished, and the estimation and 
affection we receive from others, and we nearly complete 
the ways in which emotions come. If a man has abundance, 
but from some false estimation believes he has not, then his 
abundance is made nought. If one lives in fear of poverty 
most of his days, then, though he finally commands his 
millions, his former fear has made certain an experience of 
grief. So if he expects abundance with confident hope, 
then, though he finally come to poverty, he has had the 
reward of abundance from his abundant hope. 
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And it deserves to be noticed that, while Berkley was in 
error in denying any outside world, they are as much in 
error who seem to see the objective world working its 
results in our emotions without the agency of some subjec- 
tive or psychical co-operation. A fear that is all imaginary 
is just as painful as one which is stirred by a very sight 
of evil. A misinterpretation of providence which views 
approaching blessings as afflictions will make the life so 
mistaken just as painful as if evils, instead of blessings, were 
coming. A false estimation, which would call gold-dust 
simple earth-particles, would make the man possessing them 
as poor in emoton as if he owned only a little dirt. 

Such observations confirm the principle that most of our 
joy and sorrow are results from psychical states. True, these 
psychical states may be dependent on some outside con- 
ditions ; but still it remains that if there is disorder in the 
soul, all the perfection of the outer world could give us no 
joy. The outer world passes into the mind through the eye 
and the ear ; and if these channels are destroyed, the outer 
world has no joy for the individual. So some condition in 
the world, or in God’s providence, which is perfected for 
human joy by the very skill of the Creator, will be all nought 
to one who has disorder in his hopes and fears and his com- 
putations of what is excellent or worthless. Whatever, 
then, may be our dependence on the world without for 
joyful emotions, we are absolutely dependent on some 
healthful order in our souls that we may find joy and 
peace. 

Probably there is no one subject in which is greater 
ignorance among men of all classes than this simple matter 
of joy and grief. We are continually misjudging one another 
in this respect. Many are in grief when others would con- 
gratulate them for their good luck, and many are in joy 
when others are giving them their pity. And no life has 
been more misjudged in this respect than that of our Lord 
Jesus. Par more pity and sorrow have been given him than 
his real inner life would incite. It is not probable that he 
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spent his days in such unhappiness as many imagine. 
Measured by his own Beatitudes — Blessed are the poor; 
Blessed are the peacemakers ; Blessed are the meek ; Blessed 
are the pure in heart ; Blessed are the persecuted,” — he is 
proved the most blessed man that has walked on the earth. 
Nor can it by any means be said that all these blessings 
pronounced pertain to a future state. Far from it. Purity 
of heart has the present vision of God. Persecution for 
righteousness sake secures one in a present kingdom of 
heaven. What amount of pain can we suppose Jesus ex- 
perienced from the revilings and despisinge of those haughty 
Pharisees, when he saw clearly and believed without a doubt 
in the full approval of his Father?^ This question is answered 
in the words “ despising the shame.” The literal meaning 
here is : “ thinking down upon the shame.” It was too far 
beneath him to affect his emotions. If a Newton, or a Bacon, 
should be charged with ignorance by a degraded rabble, 
how much would his susceptibilities be touched? When 
Socrates was convicted of crime worthy of death, what effect 
could the shame be supposed to have upon his heart, so 
conscious of innocence ? 

Here is the picture of Jesus’s mind. He saw continually 
his Father well pleased with him; saw all the shame in 
which he was as but a means or certain agency in the 
accomplishment of his great work — something of very vital 
service in his purposes ; and thus, while others laughed at 
his appearance and work, he despised their laugh, and was 
rejoicing in the opportunity which their laugh was offering 
him for his success. And thus may we see how Christ was 
lifted above the shame of the cross. No deeper shame could 
then be incurred than that of crucifixion. It was the embodi- 
ment of all disgrace to die such a death. But we can now 
see that, if his faith apprehended with certainty a tithe of the 
glorious results from that seemingly cursed death which 
have since appeared, it was enough to make him insensible 
to any suffering from the mere shame of that curse. Ho, 
“ for the joy set before him, endured the cross.” 
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In an y apparently suffering circumstances we need to know 
what actuates the mind thus situated before we can determine 
how the emotions are affected. There is such an elevation 
of the soul by noble purposes, by devotion in some exalted 
work, by strong love for God himself and vital sympathy 
with him, as will indeed raise it above the world, in the 
sense of lifting it above the ordinary susceptibility to its 
pleasures and pains. This is the meaning of the apparent 
contradictions of reason in the Beatitudes.. Jesus there 
teaches that in the true life is such an exaltation of soul as 
will directly invert the common order of emotions from the 
world. 

When one’s mind comes to cherish desires for holy living 
whose intensity of hunger is according to the worth of the 
object craved, then what are the discipline and sore trials 
which are a part of God’s plan towards his success ? They 
are no longer mere burdens and griefs to be shunned, but 
opportunities to be chosen and improved. Even persecutions 
for righteousness’ sake are presented as occasions for joy. 
The supposition is that the cause of righteousness is very 
highly exalted in the mind of him persecuted ; being the end 
for which he lives, to which he is ready to sacrifice all things. 
Such an one is in sympathy with the mission of Christ; 
and, being assured that persecution is helping on his most 
intense desires to fruition, even accomplishing very much in 
that direction — since suffering is a most effective agency — 
he finds very pleasure in suffering for Christ’s sake. 

And we have only to follow out this law of the emotions 
to its complete working, to see secured that heavenly con- 
dition of the soul in which God wipes away all tears from 
the eyes. For when our affections are rightly proportioned 
to the different objects presented to them — going out unto 
God the infinitely wise and good with that great volume 
which is due his being, even “ with all the heart and soul and 
mind and strength,” and unto self and kindred and earthly 
good giving only that comparatively very small amount 
which is due their inferior worth, — and our faith discerns 
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with clear and full conviction all changes in these infinitesimal 
things of this world as occurring according to the good 
pleasure of God — nothing out of his plan, nothing apart 
from his love, — then will our satisfaction, yes, our delight, 
in God’s pleasure go before, and prevent any tears from 
what the worldly mind calls losses. Then the very fountain 
of tears is dried. The soul is above the world of grief in 
which it has before lived. Then is the serenity and joy of 
God’s heart shared in his creature man. Thus shall we all 
have our tears wiped away, whenever and wherever we come 
to love him aright. 

V. It will be apparent that this order of the soul’s affections 
and- emotions which we have presented furnishes the con- 
ditions for the very highest intellectual development. Every 
observer in the culture of these faculties knows the efficacy 
of a strong impulse in securing discipline or increase of 
knowledge. The results of one’s efforts with his mind 
depend not upon the time he spends, nor the will-effort he 
puts forth. He needs a deep interest, which will absorb his 
energies in this work. How often the student in college, 
under the enforced discipline to which he submitted because 
he must, has shown but small attainment or intellectual 
grasp ; but as soon as he comes out into duties which engage 
his life interests, where his daily bread, his standing in 
his profession, his honor and ambition, are at stake, he 
suddenly displays a power of mind which astonishes. And 
it is the testimony of professional men that when under the 
incitement of great interests dependent on their efforts, they 
sometimes accomplish more in two weeks than they will 
again in months under more ordinary motives. 

There is a degree of activity which comes from the will 
commanding the faculties to work. The power of attention 
is often noticed. But how much greater is the progress in 
the mind’s work when the interest is so great as to beget an 
inability not to attend. When some concentrative power is 
furnished from another source than the will, when all the 
automatic force in the mind and heart tends towards the 
end in view, then is work accomplished. 
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The conditions of affection and emotion which we have 
shown would prevail in a certain faith, are a sure combination 
for the very highest impulse on the intellect. All the chan- 
nels of feeling are opened for a flow into these faculties, 
awaking every dormant power, removing all apathy, stretch- 
ing each organ to its fullest healthful action. We speak not 
of strain, or over-excitement This would be guarded by the 
moderation or patience of the soul. But there would be no 
waste time, no waste energies, no engagement in worthless 
efforts, no service of the flesh, no indulgence which would 
make dull the reason or hinder in the least the action of the 
brain. Some noble purpose is in mind for execution ; some 
rich reward is just before one. The work engaging inspires 
by its connection with God, angels, and a world’s redemption. 
Here is a force beyond ambition, or avarice, or love of learn- 
ing, or patriotism. It is equal to all combined in mobilizing 
every fibre of the brain, every part and energy of each intel- 
lectual faculty. 

We have examples of this gain in intellectual stature, in 
the humble fishermen of Galilee, who believed in Jesus and 
became his disciples. They, whose words reached hardly 
beyond the lake in which they cast their net, came to speak 
so as to beget life, and now command the respect and atten- 
tion of whole nations. Allowing room here for some special 
inspiration, we cannot bide from our minds the orderly con- 
ditions into which their faith brought them for highest growth 
of thought and reason. For what study so well adapted to 
expand the mind as the great purposes of God ? What ideas 
take hold on the sublime and the grand as those pertaining 
to the infinite and the eternal ? What self-interests so rouse 
the energies as our immortal welfare ? For intellectual dis- 
cipline, then, no subject or theme surpasses those which ab- 
sorb the mind of him who believes in God and spiritual real- 
ities with that conviction which transcends doubt. The truth 
is, this is the condition devised in God’s creative order for 
the activity and growth of mind ; and only in this affection 
and faith will man ever know his intellectual ability. 
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One more subject demands notice here, which is, the 
relations of this perfected soul to our physical frame — 
the relations of psychology to physiology. 

It seems to be a question with some whether the soul 
rules over the body, or the body over the 60ul. Does the 
condition of the soul determine the vigor of the body ; or is 
the soul wholly dependent for its feelings and vigor on bodily 
conditions ? If we grant, as we must, some mutual action 
and reaction, some mutual dependence, it remains a subject 
of interest which is the ruler — which reigns over the other. 
Melancholy is said to be produced by some deranged organs 
of the body. But how came those organs deranged ? Did 
not some disorder in thought and emotion precede and 
cause that physical disorder ? Can it be denied that, even 
in this case, the soul’s order was first deranged ? So insanity 
is produced by some defect in nutrition or secretion. But 
who can tell what the soul’s feelings may have done to pro- 
duce this defect? Where lies the first antecedent — in soul 
or body ? W'hether we settle this, or not, it is a truth in 
medical science, to which we have briefly referred, that the 
vital operations of our physical system are intimately con- 
nected with our emotions, our convictions, our thought- 
activity. The investigation of this relation by scientific men 
has revealed some order prevailing which is now followed as 
established medical knowledge. We quote from Carpenter’s 
Human Physiology : 

“The influence of particular conditions of the mind in 
exciting, suspending, or modifying various secretions is a 
matter of daily experience. The lachrymal secretion, for 
example, which is continually being formed to a small extent 
for the purpose of bathing the surface of the eye, is poured 
out in great abundance under the moderate excitement of 
the emotions, either of joy, tenderness, or grief. Violent 
emotion also will suspend the salivary secretion and the 
gastric secretion, as is evident from the well-known influence 
it has in dissipating the appetite for food, and in suspending 
the digestive process when in active operation. A cheerful 
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state of feeling, on the other hand, seems to be decidedly 
favorable to the performance of the digestive process, and 
exerts a beneficial influence, as to both quantity and quality, 
on the secretions of the gastric fluid. The indulgence of 
melancholy and jealousy produces a decidedly morbific effect 
by disordering the digestive processes, and thus reacts upon 
the nervous system by impairing its healthy nutrition.” 

“ Again, the influence of expectant attention in modifying 
the processes of nutrition and secretion is not less remarkable. 
It seems certain that the simple direction of the consciousness 
to a part, independently of emotional excitement, but with 
the expectation that some change will take place in its 
organic activity, is often sufficient to induce such an alteration, 
and would probably always do so if the concentration of the 

attention were sufficient It is to such a state of fixed 

attention, with implicit confidence, that we may fairly at- 
tribute most, if not all, the cures which have been worked 
through what is popularly termed the c imagination.’ These 
cures are real facts, however they may be explained ; and 
there is scarcely a malady in which amendment has not 
been produced, not merely in the estimation of the patient, 
but in the more trustworthy opinion of medical observers, 
by practices which can have no other effect than to direct 
the attention of the sufferer to the part, and to keep alive 
his confident expectation of a cure. It is unquestionable 
that in all such cases the benefit derived is in direct pro- 
portion to the faith of the sufferer in the means employed ; 
and thus we see that a couple of bread pills will produce 
copious purgation, and a dose of red poppy syrup will serve 
as a powerful narcotic, if the patient have entertained a 
sufficiently confident expectation of such results. This state 
of confident expectation, howler, may operate for evil no 
less than for good. A fixed belief that a mortal disease has 
seized upon the frame, or that a particular operation or 
system of treatment would prove unsuccessful, has been in 
numerous instances, there is no reason to doubt, the direct 
cause of a fatal result.” 

Vol. XXYIL No. 106. 31 
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Read now, in connection with these principles of medical 
science, the words of the great Healer of men : “ If thou 
canst believe, all things are possible to him that believeth.” 

“ According to thy faith be it unto thee.” “ If thou wilt 
believe, and doubt not.” “All things which ye ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” “ The prayer of faith 
shall save the sick.” We reason, if any wofds are capable 
of expressing definite, confident expectation, such as is 
referred to in our medical quotations, do not these which 
our Lord so often used ? And how universal was his requir- 
ment of faith, whether he would heal soul or body! 

Let us advance another hypothesis : Suppose it to become 
prevalent in men’s minds that these words of our Lord 
mean what on the face of them they seem to — that God has 
instituted an order in his new dispensation of healing the 
sick by the prayer of faith — that the invalid may look up to 
God for help with the definite expectation that he will hear 
and answer the desire. Suppose such an interpretation to 
gain the conviction of men, so that they believe in it as they 
do in forgiveness of sins ; so that the word would of itself, 
by virtue of its own simple authority, command the faith : 
then what a healing power would be established among 
believers ! According to science, such a conviction, no 
matter how produced, has an orderly result for amendment 
in every kind of disease ; and there is here a seeming ground 
on which to rest such a faith. Indeed, we can hardly form 
any idea of a faith in God which doubts not, that would not 
sometimes lead the soul into this very condition of confident 
expectation as to bodily ailments. Even if it be a mistake 
so to read the word — a species of superstition, — it seems 
imposssible that there could exist that spiritual intimacy 
with God which all acknowledge these words must mean, 
without at times a lapsing into the belief “ Perhaps this 
Saviour and Healer of my soul is just as willing to heal my 
body. I will try him by praying for the same.” Such rea- 
soning would command a degree of expectation, if not that 
which doubts not ; and we can easily see how a person in 
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great need could increase the reasoning unto full and certain 
hope. Then, however this confident hope is reached, even 
if it be a superstition, it has its effect on the body’s disease. 

Is it an extravagant suggestion that possibly the church 
has lost, by its unbelief, a healing power which God has 
offered suffering man, through the work of Jesus, to be his 
as an abiding relief? 

But, even if such suggestions be considered wild, we 
cannot avoid the conviction that the new emotional order in 
the soul of one who believes without doubting, and who 
loves with all the heart and soul and strength, is one which 
will have an incalculable influence on the body. If anger, 
jealousy, melancholy, fear, grief, are surely working morbific 
results on the powers of nutrition and secretion and on the 
nerves, what a cause for disease, then, do we find in these 
so common sins and disorders of the soul ! Who can com- 
pute the momentary workings of these evil emotions? Call 
them but slight droppings, if you will ; but what results will 
come from drops falling, moment by moment, for years on 
delicate structures. Behold how sin works disease in the 
human frame, directly by its emotions. 

And then turn to the graces of faith which are a recog- 
nized part of a Christian life. What a cheerful, serene 
spirit must result from a belief in the sparrow’s God ! 
How exempt such an one from fear and anxiety, and sup- 
ported in the peace which passeth all understanding ! And 
if such emotions, according to medical science, are good pre- 
servers of the flesh, and healthful for the ailing nerves, see 
what a medicine for the body they are continually breathing 
who do so trust in God. 

What more potent prescription for bodily health could be 

given than that catalogue of the fruits of the Spirit : love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, and temperance. Every one of these has a direct rela- 
tion to a healthy physical frame. By living in the spirit of 
holy faith and love, not only are we breathing in continually 
some heavenly atmosphere for the invigoration of the soul, 
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but all this soul-vigor has a bearing directly on the well- 
being of the body. 

Our conclusion is, that in the life and teachings and work 
of Jesus Christ we have revealed the true psychology ; and 
in this soul-order we see also the all-important condition 
of a healthy physical frame. Jesus was the perfect man; 
and his teachings and work are God’s gift unto fallen man 
for the restoration of both his soul and body to that perfect 
order devised in the first plan of the Creator. 


ARTICLE II. 

A FOURTH YEAR OF STUDY IN THE COURSES OF 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES . 1 

BT JOSEPH COOK, BE8IDENT LIOENCIATB IK THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, ANDOVER. 

A fourth year of study has already been added to the 
instructions of the Princeton Theological Seminary. The 
distribution of the new space, as now for two years an- 
nounced in the catalogue of the institution, is made by 
dividing the time almost equally between the exegetical, the 
doctrinal, and the historical departments. It would be unbe- 
coming in me to endeavor to suggest in detail the methods 
of arranging a fourth year of study in a theological course, 
for minuteness on this point would be both officiousness and 
presumption. It is not at all necessary to my aim that I 
should do so. For the sake of distinctness, however, I will 
say that the fourth year I would ask and defend should 
have these characteristics : 

It should be for some, not all, theological students ; 

Preaching by students should be allowed in the fourth 
year, but not in the first three years to students who enter 
the fourth ; 

1 An Oration at the United Anniversaries of the Society of Inquiry and of 
the Porter Rhetorical Society, of Andover Theological Seminary, August 5, 
1868. The orations on this occasion were by members of the graduating class. 
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The larger portion of it should be devoted to perfecting 
the work on the most important topics of the doctrinal 
department ; 

It should include space for a larger attention to the 
applications of exegetical learning, metaphysics, history, and 
physical science to the current forms of infidelity ; 

It should give enlarged instruction in respect to all the 
methods of practical religious effort ; 

It should be made thorough by including severe ex- 
aminations. 

I think it not too much to say that the church is weak 
because it is .fed on guesses. The scepticism of the land 
fattens on the crudeness of the pulpit. I remember that I 
speak to-night within sight of the grave of Moses Stuart. 
It were well if I could emulate, even if it were but feebly 
and far off, his candor ; for nothing which concerns a great 
theme, however remotely, is well treated by evasion. 

There are topics inherently so important that no mistake 
concerning them can be so small as not to be colossal. And 
yet, on such topics, the fact of a revelation, the Deity of him 
from whom all the years of time are numbered, the mysteries 
of election, fate, and free-will, we, to whom a college course 
gives hardly a trace of theological instruction, and who now 
know that our knowledge of theology derived from other 
sources previous to our studies here was superficial and 
fragmentaiy to a sometimes ludicrous extreme, are asked 
to form opinions in a course of three years investigation, 
one year of which is devoted to exegetical, and one to his- 
torical and rhetorical branches; the third year broken by 
permitted absences for preaching, not absolutely excessive, 
indeed, since they are an important method of training 
adopted by one of the most important departments of the 
course ; but which are relatively excessive, because, iu a 
course of but three years, they are necessarily premature, 
since they are such as to reduce, the whole term of study, in 
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respect to the matter to be preached, practically to two years 
and a half: and, on the basis of this amount of attention 
to what are assuredly the most difficult and awful of the 
problems the human mind is permitted to reach, we are 
asked to commit ourselves, in effect for life, to certain 
opinions, and to go out and stand beside the pillows of the 
dying, and put beneath them those opinions, not as guesses, 
but as proofs. An honest man recoils when so much is 
asked of him. It is by no means expected that in three 
years we can master the whole range of theology. But we 
are expected to have mastered its strategic points. On these 
we are officially asked, in wholly informal and definite 
terms, before examining councils, to express what we hold 
for ourselves, not what we have been taught. Upon these 
greatest points, at least, which, however, cannot be ex- 
plored to the bottom without an examination of very nearly 
all the rest, we, as educated men and future public 
teachers, are called to express independent opinions. We 
are expected to become so clear as to be in no sense un- 
candid. It is expected that we will do this in the training 
of nine months special doctrinal study, and in the collateral 
reading of perhaps four mouths more. We do not do it. 
We cannot do it. And yet this is the most accredited 
entrance to the ministry. The greatness of the topics of 
theology ought to secure their thorough treatment. The 
greatness and difficulty of the topics of theology are the 
first argument for an extension of the term of professional 
theological study. I claim a fourth year of study in the 
courses of the theological seminaries, in order that we may 
have time to be honest. 

One hundred years ago our colleges were, in effect, theo- 
logical schools. Theology was then a prominent portion of 
the college course. Dr. Bacon goes so far as to say inci- 
dentally, in an historical address, that at that period all the 
studies of college were as much subordinated to theology 
as those of a theological seminary now are . 1 The conse- 

1 Commemorative Discourse at the Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Found- 
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quence was that all liberally educated men, as such, had 
then some knowledge of theology. Their interest in properly 
theological study often continued into years long subsequent 
to those of their instruction in college. When, for example, 
President Willard, in the year that Jonathan Edwards was. 
ordained at Northampton, published two hundred and fifty 
lectures on the Shorter Catechism, the subscription list for 
the work contained the name of nearly every civilian of note 
in New England. But the structure of college courses is 
now wholly changed. To give room for science, theology 
was little by little crowded out into pastor’s classes, and into 
such private theological schools as those of Bellamy, Smalley, 
and Emmons. At the opening of the century the change 
was nearly complete. Andover Theological Seminary then 
sprang up, and it is the true continuation of the Harvard ^ 
and Yale of our fathers. The Christian evidences and 
ethics are, indeed, yet taught in college, but so hurriedly as 
to make little impression upon any except those who have 
a peculiar taste for them, or anticipate study in a professional 
theological course. Once out of college, those students who 
pursue law, medicine, art, science, or literature, become 
absorbed in their special fields of investigation. Once in 
their professions they are still more absorbed. It is some- 
times loosely said that no lawyer in full practice ever reads 
a book. Only those few who have a taste for theological 
study ever take it up. More than half of ordinary college 
classes understand metaphysics too poorly ever to be able 
to take up the severer forms of theological reading. The 
result is, that, while in the days Edwards all liberally edu- 
cated men, as such, had some knowledge of theology, now 
no liberally educated man, as such, has necessarily any 
knowledge of it. The knowledge of theology, as a system, 
is confined to those who study theology professionally. That 
ground of sympathy between other professions and the min- 
istry, which used to proceed from theological training in 

mg of the Theological Seminary at Andover, by Professor Leonard Bacon. 
Memorial of the Celebration, p. 74. 
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common up to a certain point, is swept away. The pulpit, 
however, must adapt itself to miscellaneous audiences. It 
must meet the average wants of collections of men whose 
education and social position are the opposite of homogeneous. 
In nine cases out of ten, the preaching of the pulpit is not 
intended to meet the wants of the best educated. But 
lawyers and physicians, who did not acquire interest in 
theology in college, are not likely to have it awakened and 
sustained, except by a pulpit that they can respect. The 
consequence of this whole state of things is that some of 
the classes in society, best educated in every other respect, 
are the least well educated in regard to theological truth. 
I mean no disrespect to members of the honorable professions 
of law and medicine, when I say that these classes constitute 
h the best materials society contains for the formation of crude 
parties in theology, The natural want of intellectual sym- 
pathy between the various ranks of educated men who were 
formerly, but are not now, educated in theology, and that 
one rank which is now so educated, is my second argument 
for an extension of the term of theological study. That 
want of sympathy can be removed only by making the edu- 
cation of the latter class so thorough that it shall be fit for 
leadership. It must at sight be trusted as having the 
qualities fit for the leadership of educated men. 

Side by side with the transference of all theological study 
from the. colleges to the theological schools, and partly on 
account of it, there has arisen a very general disuse of home 
religious instruction. The practice of catechizing children 
has fallen into desuetude, even in New England. We have 
transferred the religious education of children, not always 
with advantage so far as its doctrinal portion is concerned, 
to Sabbath-schools. From both these circumstances, and 
from the vast increase of the circulation of books and news- 
papers, and the absorbing drill of American political and 
industrial life, distracting attention from that kind of reading, 
even of the Bible, to which our fathers were accustomed, it 
has resulted that the theological education of the mass of 
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the people is not as good as it formerly was. I do not think 
the ministry of the present day less well educated than that 
of fifty years ago, or of the days of Edwards ; but I think 
that, while the secular education of the people has vastly 
risen since the latter period, their theological education has 
declined. It is trite to speak of the immense increase of the 
means of information, and of the possession of it, among 
the masses of the people. The world has long believed in 
the sword. It is at last slowly coming to believe in the 
school. Let us hope that, in a third great stage of advance, 
it will believe in the church. At present, however, we are 
only at the stage of belief in the school, which is replacing 
the old power of the sword by that of the spelling-book. 
The lecture system has undoubtedly had an important in- 
fluence, in wide portions of the United States and Great 
Britain, in raising the popular standard for the discussions 
of the pulpit by familiarizing common audiences with good 
speaking. The introduction of railways has given to many 
rural populations such opportunities of visiting cities as 
to induce in them the intellectual tastes of the city. At 
this moment there are in New England, according to an 
authoritative statement, more than twenty large churches 
which are without pastors, because unable to find men so 
variously trained as to meet their wants. The vast advance in 
the secular intelligence of the people is my third argument 
for an extension of the term of professional theological study. 

But a fourth, and a more important one, is the fact that 
the information of the people in regard to theological and 
religious, has not kept pace with its advance as to secular, 
truths. Without this distinction of its two parts, the growth 
of knowledge among the people might seem to have utterly 
inexplicable relations to the religious phenomena of the 
times. The world is, indeed, becoming more enlightened, 
but not with equal rapidity in all respects. The disparity 
between the degrees of advance of secular and religious 
intelligence is a fearful gap in the joints of the harness 
of truth, at which, as I hope soon to show, scepticism strikes. 

Vol. XXVTI. No. 106. 32 
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In the midst of all these changes, and favoring them, 
another has occurred, the most important of our century — 
an incalculable advance of physical science. But the method 
of science is the inductive. That is the method of caution. 
It is the sceptical method. The deductive method, which 
reasons from general principles to particular facts, has 
largely prevailed in metaphysics and theology. But the 
inductive reasons from particular facts to general principles. 
Its whole procedure is to the last degree rigorous. Its merit 
is its sceptical spirit. Its tendency is to induce a sceptical 
spirit in all forms of investigation. But this method has 
been successful. In science the sceptical method has been 
the successful method. The results of science prove its 
right to homage. The world believes in that which bears 
fruit. Science bears fruit, of which Pacific railways and 
Atlantic cables are really not the greatest. The result of 
the successes of science is, that it is more and more de- 
manded that all subjects be treated in the scientific method. 
The time has come when the people begin to make this 
demand. God forbid that they should not make it, and 
more and more ! Science, as defended by its less thoroughly 
cultivated votaries, has many faults. It sometimes makes 
arrogant claims. But it has one righteous thing in it. 
That is the love of clear ideas. The holy and intense creed 
which has for its tenets reverence for proof, clear ideas at 
any cost, and obedience to known truth the organ of spiritual 
knowledge, will live. It will go through the centuries of 
coming time without wreck. I believe that the love of 
clear ideas and impatience of their opposite, which charac- 
terize the educated mind of the present age, are as truly a 
pentecost from the divine hand as if evidenced by tongues 
of flame. The gauntlet is at last thrown down. 

u Doubts, to the world’s child-heart unknown,” 

writes the devout Whittier, 

“ Question us now from star and stone ; 

The power is lost to self-deceive 

With hollow forms of make-believe.” 
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Faith and science challenge each other to the death. I 
see herein promise, not of destruction for either, but of 
reinforced and mutually harmonious life for both. The 
questions which the progress of science raises, the progress 
of science will answer. It will do so, not to the detriment, 
but to the coronation, of fundamental religious and Christian 
truth. The progress of science is not feared, but desired, 
by the soundest supporters of theological learning. It is 
the doctrine of science itself that what we so vaguely call 
natural law is the method of action of the Infinite Will con- 
stantly upholding all the properties it has created in matter 
and finite mind, and is demonstrably God's present and 
omnipresent Thought. 1 To speak literally, without exag- 
geration, he who touches a natural law touches the live 
lightning of a perpetually present Sinai. Science, against 
its choice, will show that every natural fact is, in the 
strictest sense, a religious fact. Startling us in some past 
years, it has been blindly bringing us to this great result. 
The eve of an unexpected time I believe to be at hand, 
and its dawn now more than broken in the best educated 
minds, when faith will make science religious, and science 
make faith scientific. The Word and the Works must flow 
together after 1900. I think I hear that yet unrisen storm 
of good already sing in the wind. But we have even now 
reached a time when it is plain that all topics must be sub- 
mitted to the scientific method, and theology with the rest. 
The fact that the time has come, or is near at hand, when 
the philosophical relations of the doctrines, as well as the 
doctrines with their scriptural proof, must be more or less 

1 Professor Benjamin Peirce, Analytical Mechanics, chap. i. sec. 2, “ The 
Spiritual Origin of Force.” Professor L. Agassiz, Essay on Classification. 
W. R. Grove, Correlation of Physical Forces. Professor Francis Bowen, Met- 
aphysics and Ethics; Lowell Lectures, pp. 71-172. Professor James McCosh, 
The Method of the Divine Government (American edition), pp. 86, IOC, 80, 90, 
95 note. Collected Works of Dugald Stuart, edited by Sir William Hamil- 
ton: Active and Moral Powers, Vol. i. pp. 49-51, 354 ; and Vol. ii. pp. 24, 
27-30, 173, 190. Professor Michael* Farraday, The Conservation of Force. 
Sir J. F. W. Herschell, Outlines of Astronomy (American ed.), pp. 233-234. 
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preached to the people, is my fifth argument for a fouri 
year in the courses of theological schools. The preparatk 
to do this work well cannot be adequately made without £ 
increase of the term of theological study. The presei 
courses were founded when to teach the scriptural proof < 
the doctrines was the result chiefly aimed at. This mu 
constantly be aimed at, and more and more closely, 
plead for a fourth year, in order that there may be mo 
space for exegetical training in theological schools ; but tl 
philosophical relations of the doctrines, from the point < 
view of natural, as well as of revealed, theology must 1 
mastered also. Infidelity has assumed forms among mai 
portions of the people which cannot be approached by pro* 
texts. 

» The diminution of theological training, the diffusion ( 
secular intelligence, and the growth of the scientific spir 
causes of which the operation has just been noticed, ha 
given peculiar power to those forms of modern scepticis 
which use as their weapons science and polite literatui 
That infidelity is a greater danger to-day than at any pi 
vious period, is an assertion I do not make, or believe. B 
I believe it to be a greater danger now than at any rece 
period, in respect of the masses of men, as distinguish) 
from scholars. Deism in the last century did not direct i 
appeals largely to the people. Even Strauss, in this ce 
tury, wrote his first Life of Christ solely for scholars. Tl 
battle then was waged for the possession of the minds < 
educated men. But now the battle is waged for the pc 
session of the minds of the people. Strauss writes a popul 
Life of Christ, and so do Renan and a score of othei 
Questions of exegesis and philosophy, formerly discuss* 
in Latin, are now discussed, and are likely to be so mo 
and more, in the popular forms of the literature of ea< 
nation. When the battle was for the possession of tl 
minds of scholars, one or two arguments from scholars, lil 
Butler's Analogy and Paley’s- Evidences, were sufficie 
to 6ave the cause of truth in that field. But when the batt 
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the possession of the minds of the .people, the truth 
have many defenders, or the truth will inevitably 
on that different field. The exigences of Christianity 
e last century and in this not only differ, but differ 
y, in the fact that then the battle was for the minds of 
irs, and now is for the minds of the people. Groat 
ders of the truth were needed then. Now, at least, 
ones are required. Then, but a few were necessary, 
a host are needed. This host must be the ministry, 
power over the masses, as such, given to modem forms 
^pticism by the peculiarities of the century, is my sixth 
nent for an extension of the professional courses of 
3gical study. The ministry must be able to do thoroughly 
ie people in a popular way in this century what Paley 
Butler did thoroughly for scholars in a scholarly way 
3 last. 

compared with its influence in the Puritan age, the 
r of the pulpit, it must be admitted, has undergone a 
considerable reduction in recent history, except so far 
depends upon its rendered reasons. The causes of this 
mtion are included substantially in the decrease of 
lar theological training, and the growth of secular 
ledge and of the scientific spirit, which have been 
ed, and in the political changes which have come upon 
wrorld, everywhere loosening, and in wide portions of 
itendom destroying, the connection of church and state, 
giving, in many cases, with the freedom of religious 
tiip, freedom of religious discussion. The circumstance 
the power of the pulpit has been greatly diminished, 
>t so far as it depends on its rendered reasons, gives 
significance, however, to what otherwise would have 
►aratively little — the current and chronic criticisms of 
ulpit by the more educated and the less educated alike, 
badness of sermons is the ground which the people 
tly allege for their now somewhat notorious demand for 
shortness. “It is no longer sarcasm,” says an editor 
e North American Review, “ to use the phrase 4 pulpit 
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argument ’ for weak reasoning, and 6 pulpit rhetoric 9 for a 
feeble and stilted style.” A church, says the same authority, 
is very generally 44 a simple assemblage of persons, gathered 
to go through with certain formal ceremonies, the chief of 
which consists in listening to a man who is seldom competent 
to teach.” 1 At this the most scholarly of the Boston news- 
papers claps its hands, and says that, if the North American 
will write like that, it will have influence, and that the 
force of its remarks is not in their novelty, for they con- 
tain nothing which is not said by our most thoughtful 
preachers on every proper public occasion. In England, 
among the Independent denominations, the subject of the 
improvement of theological education is now attracting much 
attention. The London Times, in noticing this fact, said 
recently that men every day enter the English establishment 
destitute of theological knowledge and of practical experience. 
It proposed that every candidate for the position of an in- 
cumbent be examined, as a pre-requisite to his receiving it, 
in one good English textbook in theology, like Pearson on 
the Creed, and in one introduction to the scriptures. 2 I 
think it a question whether the average of sermons are more 
dull than the average of congressional speeches. But, 
whatever reduction we may make in the force of these criti- 
cisms, the fact that they exist, and are chronic, is an argu- 
ment for increased thoroughness in theological education. 
We have made them too frequently ourselves to deny their 
justice now that we are coming within their range. Moses 
Stuart, who lies in that grave, once said that forty or fifty 
students at the seminary every year failed utterly in the 
exegetical studies, from having been educated in a slovenly 
manner in the Greek. 8 Had he taught doctrinal theology, 
what would his priceless candor not have said of the defi- 
ciencies of students in metaphysics and logic, and of the 
consequent undermining of their entire education in the 

1 C. E. Norton, North American Review, April, 1868. 

a Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. xxiv. p. 533. 

8 Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, Vol. xxxiv. pp. 641, 642. 
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and even in the accurate statement, of Christian 
ne. The most disastrous criticism of the pulpit is that 
>s difficulties. One would be inclined to mitigate the 
ty of this criticism, if he did not find a similar remark 
>f many theological text-books, and of some recent 
[>n which students are fed. A student, passing out of 
n political economy, and Hamilton in metaphysics, 
heology, is astonished, whatever the ability of mono- 
3 on particular doctrinal topics, to find that there are no 
>oks in theology of as much ability as those to which 
Lccustomed in other branches, as inferior to theology as 
g pearls. But the time has come when it will not do 
e pulpit to skip difficulties. The current and loud 
sanding criticisms of the pulpit, by both people and 
ry, are my seventh argument for a fourth year of 
in theological schools. There are wide classes now 
;tle informed in theology, and too thoroughly filled 
he pride of the scientific method, or of the literary 
to believe the pulpit completely honest when it goes 
e of the field of merely natural theology. The skip- 
f difficulties brings swiftly the charge of disingenuous- 
Etnd that charge hangs, invisible, in the secret thoughts 
n, over more pulpits to-day than we are aware, a 
des sword. 

wants of faculties in respect to a fourth year of study 
theological schools arise from the omission or hurried 
ent at present of important topics for want of time. 

nine crowded months usually devoted to the whole 
of the system of Christian doctrine, not fully two, in 
ases, can be given to natural theology. We want an 
uction or Encyclopedia of Theology, such as is given 
sfully in the theological courses of the German univer- 
It is omitted for want of time. It is only a few 
since the history of Christian doctrine obtained a 
in some of our theological seminaries ; and a dis- 
ced professor of it not long since said that there is 
1 Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. i. pp. 735-767. 
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no time to teach church history in a theological course. 
Everything is hurried ; and this at a time when scholars 
are impatient of other than a scientific treatment of any 
topic, and most of all of the most important. The omission 
or hurried treatment of important topics for want of time in 
our present courses of theological study, is my eighth argu- 
ment for a fourth year in the courses of theological schools. 
It is not to be forgotten for a moment that one of the greatest 
obstacles in any seminary to the growth of enthusiasm in 
theological study is the suspicion, on the part of some portion 
of the pupils, of controversial disingenuousness on the part 
of the teacher. This suspicion arises, in scores of cases, 
from the treatment of great topics being condensed almost 
to the point of obscurity for want of time, and the teacher 
so being misapprehended. I believe that this obstacle can 
be effectually removed only by requiring severer examina- 
tions of the students, on the one hand, and by giving more 
time to the teacher, on the other; so that the professor’s 
views, whether accepted or rejected, may at least be under- 
stood. 

The industry of a large portion of German students in the 
last years of their courses at their universities is everywhere 
noted. But it is an industry arising from the pressure of 
the German state examinations. The regulations of govern- 
ment, which make success in these necessary, not only to 
honor in scholarship, but to entrance on a profession in any 
quarter of Germany, are the spur of the German student. 
If in a theological course, he must pass three years in theo- 
logical study at a university before he can be permitted to 
preach. His examination before the commission of the 
government at the end of the three years is in ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal history, philosophy, ethics and theological 
literature, and the exegesis of the Old and New Testament, 
as well as in systematic and symbolical theology. 1 Matthew 
Arnold, in his recent work on the Schools and Universities 
on the Continent, 6ays that the examination includes three 

1 Professor Edward Robinson, Biblical Repository, Yol. i. pp. 414-419. 
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■ days of paper work and six or eight hours of viva 
If the student fails in this examination, he may be 
id to a second ; but if he fails there, he can be ad- 
to no other, and there is no avenue by which, in any 
Germany, he can enter his profession. At the end 
e years from the first examination, every candidate is 
ed again, as severely as at first, and upon additional 
and is then capable of being chosen to the pastoral 
If within a year he is not so chosen, he must undergo 
examination. These examinations are not forms. 
i the examining committee at Halle were Gesenius, 
Wegscheider, Thilo, Marks, Fritzche, and Tholuck. 
t of every six applicants was rejected. The rcgu- 
now are not less severe than at that date. The 
ity, in respect of intellectual thoroughness, of Amer- 
Bological education, as compared with German, is my 
rgument for a fourth year of theological study. Let 
be deterred by the ill effects which the connection of 
and state in Germany has caused from seeing the 
* which the intellectual thoroughness it has required 
produce in our own country, divorced from that 
lion, and united with a Puritan piety, in which our 
jcal students, as a mass, probably surpass the German 
h as the German ours in intellectual thoroughness, 
plainly impossible to introduce this degree of thor- 
xss by crowding more instruction into the present 
ears. Sir William Hamilton announced, before being 
professor at Edinburgh, that, if elected, he should 
severe examinations. Tuesday and Thursday of 
eek he devoted to these ; Monday, Wednesday, and 
, to lectures. Suppose that the examinations at the 
f the terms in our theological seminaries were made 
re, in proportion to the extent of study they represent, 
>e which the German theological student must pass, 
tly misjudge if the mass of our students would not 

ols and Universities on the Continent. By Professor Matthew Arnold. 
1868. p. 231. 
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themselves be gratified by having their examinations made 
as severe as those of Sir William Hamilton, or of Germany. 
At Baliol College, in Oxford, Sir William Hamilton, accord- 
ing to a custom which allowed students to profess authors 
on which they were willing to be examined, professed on his 
entrance all of Aristotle and Plato, with their principal com- 
mentators, and sustained an examination on them. Suppose 
that the students in our theological seminaries were allowed, 
at the end of every term but the last of their course, to profess, 
in a similar mariner, books collateral to the studies of their 
regular course, and to pass a public examination on them. 
The effect might be, without distracting men from the lines of 
thought adapted to their individual wants, since each would 
select his own authors, to stimulate private reading to greater 
thoroughness and extent, and discriminate the industrious 
'from the idle. I think the examination would be far 
from unpopular with students. It would require no en- 
dowment for its foundation. Lectureships, too, are not yet 
so far multiplied as to burden the three years, and might be 
at least twice as numerous before we should attend from 
four to six lectures a day, as some of the German students 
do. But, make the most of the present time, and the Ger- 
man intellectual thoroughness cannot be attained in it. At 
every point beyond the degree of labor usually performed 
by the most industrious men of a college class, there would 
be danger of breaking down the health of many students. 
The impossibility of so improving the present course of three 
years as to make it meet the wants of the churches and of 
theological faculties and students, is my tenth argument for 
an extension of the term of study in theological schools. 

The objections, on the part of the student, of want of 
time and money for four years’ theological study, ought to 
be met by the personal argument on the reaction of crude- 
ness upon the individual character. I stand aghast when- 
ever I think of this. I believe it safe to say that no 
temptation is ordinarily so great to a young minister as that 
to push expression of opinion beyond clear belief, and of 
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beyond its actual possession. Ho lias honest belief 
test emotion. But he is in a position where his suc- 
lends on expressing bothjstrongly. One of the deep 
Df the soul is that an affection is deadened by being 
3 d more strongly than it is possessed. This law is 
of religious affection as of any other. But men, 
jr little, allow themselves to preach without clear 
. Emotion never rises higher than conviction. By 
law of the mind it is prevented from rising higher. 
3 forced higher, it is not emotion, but affectation, 
onvictions are not clear, for their grasp on Christian 
3 is not thorough. Their emotions are, therefore, 
ing. But the latter must not appear to be such. 
>y little the want of clear thought leads to want of 
emotion. Then, little by little, the expression of 
i is pushed beyond its possession. The reaction is 
i. A drop of cant in the veins sickens the whole 
ystem. In time, the man’s ’style degenerates, and 
3 monotonous, spiritless, toneless, aimless, perfunctory. 

pushing the expression of emotion beyond its pos- 
rcacts and produces cant, so pushing the expression 
iction beyond its possession reacts and produces scep- 
Thus intellectual crudeness, and the necessity of 
5 publicly laid too early upon a man, undermine 
rial conscientiousness. The reaction of crudeness 
issional theological study upon personal character is 
venth argument for a fourth year in theological 
The addition of a fourth year will greatly lessen 
lger. Obstacles from want of time and money, urged 
student as impeding entrance on a fourth year of 
ical study, are not to be compared with the danger 
ming disingenuous through crudeness, a hypocrite 
:)ly place, a cup of silver filled with putrid wine, 
no pulpit that is not built of rendered reasons. I am 
lad rather die an infidel than not die honest, 
ireships have been numerously founded in three of 
r leading American theological schools within the 
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last few years. They indicate that the direction in which 
the schools are moving is toward more thorough scholarship. 
By the inauguration this day of an honored professor, one 
seminary has organized a short course. It appears to me 
incalculably needed ; and yet its very existence is one 
reason for a longer course to balance any effect the former 
may have in lowering the standard of the churches. The 
wants of our people are very diversified, and so should be 
the education of their teachers. The long course for their 
teachers is more needed by vast portions of our population 
than the short course is by other portions for theirs. One 
seminary has opened a fourth year. My last argument for 
a fourth year is, that one has already been organized in 
one of the foremost American seminaries, and that it falls in 
with a tendency to increase the thoroughness of theological 
education exhibited by the others. 

The first objection to a fourth year is, that if one is or- 
ganized students cannot be induced to remain at the theo- 
logical schools to use it. I have spoken to-night wholly 
from the point of view of a student, in order that I might 
rebut this objection. Of the opinions of the faculty of this 
seminary concerning a fourth year, I know absolutely nothing, 
except that one member has incidentally declared himself 
in favor of it ; and I have preferred to know nothing of those 
opinions, in order that I might speak representatively for 
students. I have no reason to believe that I am alone in 
wishing a fourth year. I do not expect that students who, 
without a fourth year, might go to Germany to study after 
their theological course, would be prevented from going 
by the addition of a fourth year ; but the fact that many 
now do take up further study abroad, and that more would 
but for the distance and expense of the opportunity, shows 
that further study would be pursued at home, if sufficiently 
attractive facilities for it were presented. 

A second objection is, that a man grows faster and more 
healthfully in a parish after three years* study, than by 
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irig a year longer in a preparatory course. In reply, 
only say that the healthful time for leaving the nest 
i we can fly, not before, not later. I have endeavored 
v that at the end of three years our wings are not, 
nnot be. quite trustworthy for so grave a voyage as 
irough the regions of truth which lie between two 
. It were different if we were to fly alone ; but we 
:ed to fly as guides to whole flocks of souls, some of 
imbers of which, alas, have no eyes but ours. We are 
l, many of us, to go abroad. How is such advice con- 
with the theory that a man grows most healthfully in 
$h after three years preparatory study ? The collision 
d with mind among students is the confessed advantage 
method of theological instruction by seminaries above 
more private classes. This is never so great as after 
»egin to form independent opinions. They are not 
ed to form these until the three years’ course is nearly 
>ted. The fourth year would contain more of this 
than either of the others. 

light ever to be remembered that we belong to a deci- 
generation. The graves on which our nation cast 
> a few weeks since are a majority of them of men 
thirty-five years of age. We are but a remnant; but, 
h, there ought to belong to us a heroic work. It is 
little while from now to the roll-call after the battle, 
aall soon hear again the voices of those who have 
y laid down their lives that the dolorous and accursed 
light a little change their course. If we could hear 
now, I think they would be found exhorting us not 
svith bow and arrow, when we might go in full modern 
, into life’s intellectual and moral Waterloos. Let us, 
>mnant, sell our lives as dearly as they sold theirs. 
; insist that our equipment be equal to that which will 
lly be possessed by the enemy. 
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ARTICLE III. 

DOCTRINE OF T1IE TRINITY, 

BT KEY. EDVTAtlD HOB IE, GRlUURDf K.H. 

There is In the sacred scriptures a doctrine of the Fat 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. This is fr 
admitted, even by those who deny the doctrine of the 1 
ity, as commonly received by the church. The Chris 
Examiner 1 for March, 18(30, says: 64 We wish it underst. 
once for all, that we are not arguing against the Triuitj 
conceived by the early church, and expressed in the so-ea 
Apostles’ Creed. Our polemic relates solely to an eoc 
astical and metaphysical tri-personality — a philosopher] 
after ages. A triad of Christian sanctities — Father, Sou, 
Holy Ghost — is one thing; the doctrine of tri-persona 
whether true or false, is another and a very different th 

We use this word [Trinity], in deference to eccle 

tlcal custom, to denote the aboriginal Christian doctriu 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, he, of a God self-re veal in 
Ills Word, and self-communicating by his Spirit, The 
versal prevalence of the doctrine itself in the early churc 
patent to every student of ecclesiastical history ” (p. 2 
Again: “We shall have failed to make ourselves under? n 
and shall deem ourselves unfortunate, if in these critic! 
we have seemed to impugn the Christian doctrine embcM 
in the 4 Trinity. 3 It is only the forced construction of 
doctrine in the Cons tan tinopoli tan creed, and the claim ; 
any construction of it, by any council or creed, is of ei 
gelieat and binding authority, against which we pro! 
The belief in the Father, the Son, and the Holy G1 
embraces and oecuineuizes Christendom in one confess 
The confession is common ; the interpretation of it in us 

1 No. ccxviiL Art* vL Dr* Huntington on the Trinity. Reprinted few 
American Unitarian Association in 11 The New Discussion of the Trinity ' 
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to the individual mind and heart. We would not be 
x)sed to think lightly of its import. To us it is the sum 
summit of Christian truth. We see in it that which 
ifically distinguishes our religion from all antecedent and 
emporary faiths; exactly defining it against polytheism, 
he one hand, and Hebrew and Arabian monotheism, on 
[)ther. We see in it the sublimest and completest theory 
rod — a God whose nature is neither diffracted by mul- 
city, nor yet concluded in singularity ; who is neither 
unconscious All of pantheism, nor the insulated Self of 
aism ; a God whose essence is not to be sought in lone 
ision, but in everlasting self-communication ; • whose 
g is a unit, and yet a process — a process of which the 
associated names, Son and Holy Ghost, are the august 
is and the perfect method ; a God who allies himself 
i finite intelligence by the co-eternal, mediating Word, 
reflects himself in human nature and enchurches himself 
luman society, by the ever-proceeding, sanctifying Spirit, 
relieving, we also join in the reverent and dear ascription : 
>ry be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
st ; as it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
d without end ! Amen.’ ” (pp. 266, 267.) 
i a sermon on Matt, xxviii. 19, and published for the 
□erican Unitarian Association,” Dr. Orville Dewey says : 
le great, original, and peculiar creed of Christianity is 
doctrine of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
st. For the unity and spirituality of God are not the 
diar teachings of Christianity. They had been taught 
le Hebrew system. But that God, the Infinite Being, is 
Father; that Jesus Christ is the highest Sou of God, 
highest manifestation and image of the Divine ; and that 
e is a spirit and power of God manifested in the world 
in human souls — these are the strong reliances, the 
>orting pillars, of our Christian faith.” 
imes Freeman Clarke, in his work, “ Orthodoxy, its 
ths and Errors,” published by the American Unitarian 
iciation, says of the doctrine of the Trinity : “ Rightly 
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stated, it would bind together all true religion in one hi 
niQiiioiis whole ; comprehending, ia its universal swee 
everything true in natural religion, everything true 
reason, and uniting them in vital union, without disco 
and without confusion. Every manifestation which God h 
made of himself in nature, in Christ, and in the hum 
soul, would be accepted and vitally recognized by Chr 
tianity, which comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. T 
doctrine of the Trinity would be the highest form of recc 
dilation or atonement — reconciling all varieties in o 
great harmony — reconciling the natural and supernatur 
law and grace, time and eternity, fate and freedom (p. 43( 
u We conclude, finally, that no doctrine of Orthodoxy is 
false in its form, and so true in its substance, as ill 
There is none so untenable as dogma, but none so ind 
pensable as experience and life. The Trinity, if tni 
received, would harmonize science, faith, and vital piel 
The Trinity, as it now stands in the belief of Ghristendoj 
at once confuses the mind, and leaves it empty. It fee 
us with chaff, with empty phrases and forms, with no re 
inflowing convictions. It seems to lie, like a vessel on t 
shore, of no use where it is, and yet difficult to remove as 
get afloat; but when the tide rues, and the vessel floa 
it will be able to bear to and fro the knowledge of man kin 
and unite various convictions in living harmony. It is the 
for something. It is providentially allowed to remain 
the creeds of the church for something. It has in itself t! 
seed of a grand future; and, though utterly false and emp 
as it is taught and defended, it is kept by the deeper insiin 
of the Christian consciousness, like the Christ in his tom 
waiting for the resurrection ” (p. 489). 

We would not presume to expect, by this present Essay, 
harmonize existing differences on the subject of the Trlnit 
On so great a subject harmony can be secured only 1 
allowing a large liberty of private judgment. It in voir 
such a complexity of truths, boundless in their length ai 
breadth and depth and height, that finite minds may wt 
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*ee to differ in their views of it, simply because none of 
im can by any means take in the whole of it. No form 
words ever made, or yet to be made, can contain the 
ole truth of the Trinity. It is related of Augustine that, 
er having spent three days and three nights meditating 
mi the Trinity, he fell asleep, and dreamed that he was 
Iking by the seashore. He saw, in his dream, a little 
Id dipping water from the sea in a shell, and pouring it 
o a hole in the sand* u What are you doing there, my 
le one ? ” said Augustine. The little one replied : “ I 
going to put the ocean into my hole.” “You cannot 
that, my child,” said Augustine. The child replied : 
[either can you, holy father, understand with your finite 
ad the mystery of God.” 

Nevertheless, it is a want and demand of every thinking 
ad to put the contents of its faith into doctrinal form, 
e word of Anselm, with regard .to the atonement, applies 

0 here: “ As the right order requires that we believe the 
sp things of Christian faith before we presume to discuss 
>m with our reason, so it seems to me a neglect if, after 

have been confirmed in the faith, we do not study to 
derstand what we believe .” 1 

Some have expressed the opinion that it is impossible for the 
man mind to go any further in the knowledge of the Trinity 
m it has already gone — that the Nicene Creed and the kin- 
id so-called Athanasian Creed (Symbolum Quicumque ), the 
>duct of centuries of thought, contain all that can be said 
this fundamental doctrine of Christian faith, and that it 
presumption to expect any clearer or completer statement 
it. Probably, in some respects, the Symbolum Quicumque 

1 never be surpassed. It is unsurpassedly technical, and 
its continued balancings of assertions and negations is a 

Cur Deus homo 1 Liber i. Cap ii. “ Sicut rectus ordo exigit, ut profunda 
stianae fidei credamus , priusquam ea praesumamus ratione discutere ; ita 
ligentia mihi videtur, si, postquam confirmati sumus in fide, non studemus, 
d credimus, intelligere.” 
r OL. XXVII. No. 106. 34 
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most marvellous instance of dialectic skill. But it has 
never satisfied all who have desired to receive the scripture 
doctrine of the Father* the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And 
what sense or reason is there in supposing that the Christian 
church can make no advance in knowledge of divine truth 
beyond that attained in former generations? The volume 
of revelation, like the world of nature, is an endless unfolding 
of God. The truths of revelation, like the laws of nature, 
are the same from age to age ; but there is continual 
progress in man’s knowledge and interpretation of them, 
and application of them to the uses of life. What this or 
that man has written about nature, or any law or power of 
nature, may be completely known; but nature herself is 
inexhaustible. So what this or that man, or any company 
of men, may have written or taught respecting any truth of 
revelation may be completely learned ; but the utmost study 
will never exhaust what is to be learned of the truth itself. 
The truth of the Trinity is the same now that it ever was, 
and ever shall be, world without end ; but our knowledge 
of it, we hope, is not thus unchangeable. It would be 
strange to suppose that, if Athanasius or Augustine had 
continued to live to this day, with their powers of thought 
unimpaired, they could have now no richer or clearer view 
of this great mystery of the Trinity than they had when 
they composed the writings on the subject which have been 
transmitted to us. How unreasonable, then, to limit our 
views of Christian truth to forms and statements made 
hundreds of years ago ! Systems of theology drawn up in 
former generations, true and useful as they are and always 
will be, are yet not now sufficient to express what may at 
present be known and felt of the truth of God ; and no sys- 
tem of human construction can ever, completely and for all 
time, compress within its bounds the fulness of truth which 
God has revealed. 

In its historical development in the church, the doctrine 
of the Trinity grew out of the doctrine of the Divinity of 
Christ. The early Christians almost universally worshipped 
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irist as God. 1 Their prayers and hymns are adorations 
the Lord Christ. Their reverent love centered in him. 
3 was their life, their light, their strength, their joy, their all 
all. And it was with respect to the relation of him whom 
sy thus worshipped to the one only living and true God 
Bit doctrinal discussion among them first began. It arose, 
t from metaphysical speculation imported from without, 
t from a devotional necessity in their own hearts ; not 
>m Platonic philosophy, but from the demands of Christian 
perience, in its inseparable connection with the teachings 
the sacred scriptures. And so now it is the practical 
terests of Christian experience, in their connection with 
b. great facts of redemption, that prompt inquiry into this 
bject. The Christian heart feels that the Christ it adores, 
d from whom it has received forgiveness of sins, is not a 
ere creature, however exalted, but is the very brightness 
God ; and that the Holy Spirit, who reveals Christ to us 
d forms Christ within us, is not an impersonal influence, 
Lt an ever-present Comforter and Friend, in whom we have 
mmunion with God and with all who love God. Here 
ere is manifestly some sort of threeness in the Divine 
3ing. The Christian heart also and equally demands the 
ivine unity. The problem is, to harmonize these demands. 
It may help us to receive the doctrine of the Trinity, if 
3 consider separately the doctrine of the Father, the doc- 
ine of the Son, and the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 

We believe in the Father . This name of Father is the 
une which Jesus utters more frequently than any other, 
Ld indeed almost always, when speaking of God. “ I thank 
ee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth.” “Even so, 
ither.” “ All things are delivered unto me of my Father, 
id no man knoweth the Son but the Father; neither 
loweth any man the Father, save the Son and he to whom- 
ever the Son will reveal him.” “Neither in this moun- 
in, nor yet at Jerusalem, shall yc worship tho Father.” 

1 For abundant proofs of this, see Shedd’s History of Christian Doctrine, 
>1. i. p. 262. Liddon's Hampton Lectures, Loot. vii. 
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“I will pray the Father for you.” “Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast given me,” 
et passim. 

The name of Father, as applied to God, primarily denotes 
his relation to the only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
And only as a result of this primal relation to Christ, and 
of Christ’s union with men, is he Father of the children of 
men. Not as our Creator and Preserver is God called our 
Father and we his children ; for he is the Creator and Pre- 
server of the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the 
fishes of the sea ; and yet he is nowhere called their Father, 
as he would be if creation by his hand constituted this relation. 
Neither is God called our Father because he hath made us 
spiritual beings, immortal souls, capable of knowing and 
loving him ; for so are the angels in heaven, and yet never 
is God called their Father . 1 But this name of Father is 
given to God, primarily, because of his eternal relation to 
his Son Jesus Christ our Lord ; and he is our Father solely 
because of the union of our humanity with the only-begotten 
Son. Christ is the Son of God, and God his Father, by 
nature and essence and from all eternity ; we are the chil- 
dren of God, and God our Father, not by nature, but by 
adoption in Christ his Son. 

To enter into the nature of this relation which God as 
Father sustains to the only-begotten Son would be to antici- 
pate what may more properly be said when we come to treat 
of the sonship of Christ. Neither is it for mortal tongue to 
say, nor for heart of man to conceive, what this relation 
may be. But the scriptures here and there give us glimpses 
into its nature, and show that its essential element is love . 
“Father, thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world.” “ I have declared unto them thy name, and will 
declare it, that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may 

1 Angels are called “sops of God/* Job i. 16, and probably Gen. vl. 2, in 
order to distinguish them from the children of men, and not as possessing a spir- 
itual nature which men have in common with them, and by which thy might be 
filiated to God. 
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in tnem, and I in them.” The repeated testimony from 
ven respecting Christ is : 44 This is my beloved Son.” 44 The 
her loveth the Son.” He is 44 his well-beloved,” 44 his dear 
l ” (Col. i. 13), literally, 44 the Son of his love,” as though 
communication of himself in the fulness of his love were 
origination of the Son before all worlds. It shows the 
3 there is in God, as the essence of his being, that from all 
rnity he has such an object of love in hi6 Only-begotten. 
I it shows, also, the infinite grace bestowed upon the sin- 
children of men, that through Christ they are made the 
idren of God, and so share in the love which the Father 
s for his well-beloved and only-begotten Son. 4t Behold, 
it manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that 
should be called the sons of God.” 44 We are heirs of 
1, and joint heirs through Christ.” 44 Heirs of God, 
ougli Christ.” If we are Christ’s, God loves us in his 
i. We are 44 accepted in the beloved.” Believing the 
e which God has for his Son, and believing that through 
rist we are become the children of God, wo may catch 
le glimpse of the depth of grace and height of privilege 
nted to us, in that we may call God our Father. Though 
ful and fallen, weak and helpless, yet through the only- 
;otten and well-beloved Son of God, that dearest object of 
love, we too become the objects of his Fatherly love, 
the relation we sustain to liis Son we have the pledge of 
everlasting love. We know that nothing shall ever 
arate.us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
• Lord. He will surely redeem us from all evil, and bring 
into the perfect blessedness of liis house in heaven, 
latever we ask of him in the name of his Son, we ask 
him as also our Father. Had we any due sense of the 
speakable loving-kindness which this name of Father im- 
ts, the joy of heaven would even now fill our hearts. 

Iside from Christianity, God is nowhere known as Father, 
ough in Greek and Roman literature the name is given 
the supreme divinity, yet it is no expression of what 
! Christian means by that name. Homer’s oft repeated 
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“ Father of gods and men ” is, at the best, a title of honor. 
In the Old Testament there are bright fore-gleams of its 
Christian meaning, as we might expect to find in a pre- 
liminary revelation of the coming Christ. Still, the full 
and complete revelation of the Son was needed, to show 
unto us the boundless fulness of love and truth contained in 
this name of Father. “ My Father and your Father,” said 
Christ once and again to his disciples, i.e: “ your Father, 
because my Father.” Well may this be the first article of 
the Christian faith : “ We believe in the Father” 

We believe also in the Son. As the fatherhood of God 
primarily denotes his eternal relation to the only-begotten 
Son, so the sonship of Christ primarily denotes his eternal 
relation to the Father. We admit > of course, that one 
reason why the title “ Son of God ” is given to Jesus Christ, 
is because his human nature was begotten of the Holy 
Ghost, and miraculously conceived in the womb of the 
Virgin Mary, according to the word of the angel : “ There- 
fore that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God.” But we are now considering his 
eternally divine nature, as he is in the blessed Trinity ; and 
this name of Son belongs to him eternally, without begin- 
ning of days or end of years. The term “Father ever- 
lasting” has for its necessary correlative, “Son everlasting.” 
If one is real, the other is real also. 

What, then, does the name “ Son,” as given to the Lord 
of glory, import ? 

1. It denotes some sort of derivation or emanation from 
the Father. This appears, both from the name itself, and 
from the testimony which our Lord himself gives of his 
relation to the Father. A son is begotten of his father. 
Christ is the Only-begotten of the Father — born, not created ; 
the first-born before every creature. In the Nicene Creed 
he is declared to be God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God. “ Of” here denotes “ derivation from.” This, 
too, accords with the testimony which Christ himself gives 
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f his dependence on the Father. He everywhere speaks 
he divine life, wisdom, and power which he claims to 
3 in himself, as the gift of the Father: “ As the Father 
i life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life 
imself.” The glory of his pre-existent state he declares 
e the gift of the Father : “ The glory which I had with 
i before the world was, ...... for thou lovedst me before 

foundation of the world.” His present and future domin- 
as Lord and Judge of all, is the gift of the Father: 
le Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” 
ot only the name €i Son,” but also the other appellations 
n to Christ to express his relation to the Father, imply 
e manner of derivation from the Father ; such as : “ the 
rd,” “ Image of the invisible God,” “ Brightness of the 
ier’s Glory,” u Character or Impress of his Person.” A 
d comes from him who utters it ; an image has its origin 
tiat of which it is an image ; brightness is a radiance of 
y ; character or impress is a copy of that of which it is 
character or impress. If we compare the nature of God 
ght or fire, the Son is light of this light, fire of this fire. 
v the Son is derived from the Father, we cannot tell, we 
lot — in this world, at least — conceive. The sonship 
3hrist is his relation to the Father ; the fact of which is 
ared, but the genesis of which is not for us to know, 
us rather imitate the moderation of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
► said : “ It is enough for us that God hath begotten a 
. Let us check ourselves from wishing to know the 
mceivable. Christ himself said : 4 He that believetli on 
Son hath everlasting life,’ not, He that knoweth how the 
is begotten of the Father.” 1 

7e may, perhaps, illustrate the eternal or timeless relation 
he Son to the Father by the relation of moral law to the 
hor of law. God did not create moral law, any more 
i he created his own being ; yet moral law is derived 
a God, and resides in God, and is eternally dependent 
God. Moral law is as eternal as God himself ; yet it 

Quoted by Neander, History of Christian Dogmas (Bohn’s edition), p. 299. 
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does not, and cannot, exist separate from, or independent 
of, God. It has its source and seat and strength in the bosom 
of God forever, from eternity to eternity. So God did not 
create the Son ; but the Son is derived from the Father, and 
is in the bosom of the Father. The Son is as eternal as the 
Father : but he can do nothing of himself ; his whole* being 
and working is in and of the Father ; and whatsoever things 
the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. 

It was this truth of eternal sonship that saved the early 
church from the feeling of any conflict between the full and 
proper Divinity of Christ and the strictest monotheism; 
between the fullest and heartiest worship of Christ, and the 
worship of the one only living and true God. Everywhere, 
with few insignificant exceptions, the early Christians, both 
Jews and Gentiles, worshipped Christ as God ; but nowhere 
was there any question whether the Divinity of Christ con- 
flicted with the unity of God. The reason was, they wor- 
shipped Christ as the Son of God, the effluence of God, the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, the visible image of the 
unseen Divinity. The denial of the eternal sonship makes 
the doctrine of the Trinity no easier to human reason, and 
far less helpful to devotion. 

2. The appellation “ Son of God,” as applied to the Lord 
of glory, denotes sameness of essence with God. “We 
must abstract,” says Neander, speaking for Athanasius, 
“ from the expressions 4 Son of God ’ and 4 Begotten of God 9 
whatever belongs to sensuous relations, and then there 
remains to us the idea of unity of essence and derivation of 
nature.” 1 At first view, the derivation or generation of the 
Son from the Father seems inconsistent with his full and 
proper Divinity ; but, so far from its being so, it is in his deri- 
vation or generation from the Father that his full and proper 
Divinity consists. We need not here repeat the standard 
arguments for the Divinity of Christ, but would only touch 
upon some of those that are found in this name of “Son.” 
Take the formula of baptism : “ Go, teach all nations, bap- 
1 History of Christian Dogmas, p. 296. 
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them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; and lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
d of the world” (Matt, xxviii. 19, 20). Here Christ 
imself in a line with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
l so doing declares himself to be of one nature with 
To suppose that mention is here made of the Father 
l alone, of the Son as a servant of God who began his 
ice in time, and of the Holy Spirit as an impersonal 
ice, is quite senseless. The Father, Son, and Holy 
are the one God in whose name we are baptized, 
'gument would be less conclusive, if it read : “ in the 
of God, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” But 
[location of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost shows a 
>s of nature in the Son with the Father and with the 
Jhost Imagine Matthew to have written : “ Baptizing 
n the name of the Father and of Matthew and of the 
jrhost ” ! Imagine any other name than that of him 
>m dwelleth all the fulness of God ! 
il things are delivered unto me of my Father, and no 
noweth the Son but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
he Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the 
ill reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
avy laden, and I will give you rest ” (Matt. xi. 27, 28). 
Jesus declares that in the Son are depths of being and 
dom as in the Father, and that the Son is the only 
m of the knowledge of the Father to the children of 
he only Source of grace and truth, the only Giver of 
d peace. Could any created being, however exalted, 
peak of himself, or promise to do all this for us ? 
le who is of one nature with the Father could thus 
the Father, or give abiding rest and peace to the soul 
l. In pouring <$ut our hearts’ desire to the Lord Jesus 
as the Son of God, we know that we are worshipping 
ightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of his 
l, the very nature and substance of God. We worship 
ather in the Son, and the Father seeketh such to 
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worship him. That he might find such to worship him, he 
hath revealed himself in his Son. 

As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself” (John v. 26). This “ life in 
himself” Christ has, so that he can say of himself: “I am 
the Life ” ; “ I am the Resurrection and the Life ; he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” As 
the Father is the source of life, so also is the Son. He is 
not only the source of natural life, — not only created the 
world of nature and keeps it alive, — but is ^lso the source 
of spiritual life — breathes upon his disciples, and says: 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” He gives eternal life. This 
life-giving power in the Son shows his oneness of essence 
with the Father. 

Our Lord defended his miracle of healing on the Sabbath- 
day, by saying : “ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 
Then the Jews sought to kill him, because he said that God 
was his Father, making himself equal with God” (John 
v. 17, 18). On another occasion, he said: “I and my 
Father are one.” Then the Jews took up stones again 4o 
stone him ; “ because,” said they, “ thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God” (John x. 30-33). His explanations 
did not remove from their minds the idea they had inferred, 
but only served to strengthen and confirm it. Instead of 
saying one word to refute or correct their interpretation, he 
goes on to repeat and develop it. He declares such a union 
of the Father and the Son, such a dwelling of the Father in 
the Son and of the Son in the Father, as implies not only a 
oneness of will, but a onenesss of nature and of life-giving 
power. Did our Lord mean no more than to say : “ I will 
only what the Father wills,” the sense would, indeed, be 
most worthy of him who came not to do his own will, but 
the will of the Father that sent him, and who said : “ I do 
always those things that please him.” But, considering 
that the discourse is about giying eternal life and insuring 
eternal protection to his people against all their adversaries, 
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ords seem to mean more than this, and to claim the 
ssion of qualities of being which, though given to him, 
le same as those of the Father. 

d who but one in whom is the very essence of Divinity 
say : “ If ye had known me, ye should have known 
ather also; and from henceforth [i.e. as soon as your 
; open to know who I am] ye know him, and have seen 
He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father ” ? 
i xiv. 7, 9.) 

ubtless there is a sense in which the Son, even in respect 
I divine nature, is inferior to the Father. u My Father 
ater than all ” ; “ My Father is greater than I.” (John 
xiv. 28.) The superiority of the Father is in his 
the Unbegotten, the Underived, the Unoriginate. 

5 is perfect fulness of Divinity in the Son ; but all is 
ed from the Father. There is the same divine nature 
3 Son as in the Father ; but it is communicated from 
Father. The Father is the fountain of the Divinity 
i is in the Son ; but this does not in the least degree 
rish aught of the reverence, honor, love, and trust 
i are due to the Son as to the Father. The Son, as 
ery name imports, has the ground or the cause of his 
; in the Father; but he is the eternal image of the 
3 r, in whom the infinite, invisible One reveals his being 
lis glory, even as in the radiance of the sun the invisible 
is manifest which enlightens and enlivens all. In him 
eth all the fulness of God, and, worshipping him, we 
lip the Father in him. 1 

8 are most carefully to avoid any such view of the generation of the Son 
be Father, or his dependence on the Father, as would in the least degree 
e upon the truth of his Divinity. The name “Son of God” imports 
well as the other. It clearly imports both. The Nicene Council declared 
be eternal generation of the Son from the Father and his con subs tail- 
or sameness of essence, with the Father. They must accordingly have 
tood one expression in a sense consistent with the other. And we have 
lat the testimonies which Christ gives us of himself teach us both his true 
oper Divinity, and his entire, eternal dependence on the Father, 
aspect to eternal generation, we are utterly to exclude all notions of time, 
e prone to think of it as something already taken place and finished in 
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3. The Son is the Mediator between the Father and all 
created things. All that the Father does, he does through 
the Son. By him he made the worlds (Heb. i. 2). It is the 
Son who says : “ I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, the first and the last” (Rev. i. 8; xxii. 13). 
His being the first, the Alpha, the beginning, refers to 
his being before all created things, and the source of all 
created things, as explained in Isaiah xlviii. 12, 13 : “I am 
the first, I also am the last. Mine hand also hath laid the 
foundation of the earth, and my right hand hath spanned 
the heavens. When I call unto them, they stand up to- 
gether.” His being the last, the Omega, the ending, im- 
plies that at the end all created things shall lie submissive 
at his feet, and his kingdom rule over all. “ All things 
were made by him, and without him was not anything made 
that is made ” (John i. 3). . 

In like manner, the preservation of the world is mediated 
by the Son. He is the bearer of the whole system of 
creation, “ upholding all things by the word of his power ” 
(Heb. i. 3). “In him all things consist,” or hold together 
(Col. i. 17). He is the Mediator of all life. In him whatever 
lives was made alive, and is kept alive (John i. 4). He is 
the Logos, or Mediator of truth and of spiritual illumination 
to the rational creation, the Light of the world — the true 
Light which lighteth every man, — and without him not any 
knowledge of God is possible to man (John i. 1, 4, 9; Matt, 
xi. 27). Finally, the Son is the Mediator of atonement, 
reconciliation, and redemption to a world that had fallen 
away from God, and found itself in a condition of sin and 
death. The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the 
world (1 John iv. 14), “ who of God is made unto us wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption” (1 Cor. 
i. 30). And this redemption he accomplished by leaving 
the glory which he had with the Father before the world 

an anterior age infinitely remote ; whereas it is no more a thing of the past than 
of the present or future, and is eyen so much present and future as past. It is 
timeless, but none the less real. 
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itering as man into the world of men, suffering death 
ir to blot out our sins ; and, having returned to the 
, and being again glorified in heaven, he sends forth the 
pirit to give life and light to men, and to raise them 
ie darkness and death in which without him they would 
emained forever bound. He it is that baptizeth with 
>ly Ghost. By his union with humanity he becomes 
ntain source of spiritual life to the children of men. 
tiis glorified body flow streams of living water to all 
lieve in him (John vii. 38, 39) J 
he Son is Heir of all things and Lord of all. “ All 
were created by him and for him ” (Col. i. 16). 

passage is commonly understood, not of a stream of the Holy Spirit 
>ws from Christ upon believers, but of such a stream as flows from 
upon others around them, and upon whom they thus exert a saving 
iving influence. The thought is in itself a true one, perfectly accordant 
icrous other passages which speak of a power of life communicating 
n the church and from individual believers, making them to be chan- 
vine life unto others, and which would be more and more manifest did 
themselves draw more deeply from the primal fountain of life, which 
Christ. But several commentators, as Bengel, Hahn, Stier, maintain, 
irent reason, that this is not its primary meaning. The Old Testament 
j referred to (Ez. xlvii. and Zcch. xiii.) foretell of a stream of living 
lich in Messianic times shall flow forth over all the earth from the 
‘ the Lord ; and the temple, while symbolic of the church, is more par- 
symbolic of the body of Christ. The Spirit dwells in, and flows from, 
icd body. The thought is rather of a receiving of the Spirit from 
the part of believers than of an outflow of the Spirit from believers 
ers. Jesus says : ** If any man thirst, let him come unto me ; and 
dieveth on me, let him drink; for to me belongs what the scripture 
tie stream which in the times of the Messiah shall flow forth from the 
f the Lord, 4 Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living waters.’ And 
3 he of the Spirit which they that believe on him should receive.” But, 
way of understanding it, it clearly sets forth Christ as the fountain 
the Holy Spirit. Believers become channels of this divine influence 
ley first receive it from Christ. And the apostolic writings everywhere 
Christ as the Giver of the Holy Spirit, and by the Spirit imparting 
nen. From him goeth forth the Spirit of God into all the earth 
1 ; v. 6 ) ; " the seven spirits of God ” denoting the one Spirit in the 
less and perfectness of his manifold operations, 
it is said that the Son is the Mediator of the Holy Spirit, it is, of 
mplied that the Father is the primary canso of the coming of the 
d of all his workings among men. As whatsoever the Father doeth 
through the Son, so likewise he 6 endeth the Spirit only through the 
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All things are destined to be subject to him ; all spheres of 
created being to be united under him as their one head 
(Eph. i. 10) ; and all the fulness of the universe to dwell in 
him (Col. i. 19). The church is called “ the fulness of him 
that filleth all in all” (Eph. i. 23), because the redemption 
of the church by the Son. is the filling out of what was 
lacking to make all things, visible and invisible, subject to 
him as Lord of all. 

It is as the vicegerents of God on earth that in the Old 
Testament rulers and kings are called sons of God, and even 
gods (Ex. xxii. 28; Ps. lxxxii. 6). They bear this title, 
because they administer their office in the name and authority 
of God. Now, if earthly kings are called sons of God and 
gods in the scriptures, and this scripture appellation of kings 
has a meaning which cannot be broken or explained away, 
much more is this title due to him who in his very essence 
is the Son of God, to whom is committed all rule, authority, 
and power, who is King of kings and Lord of lords. 

To the Son, then, we bow the knee in devoted love, obe- 
dience, prayer, and praise. He is our Lord, and we worship 
him. The Father is the primal Fountain of all; but the 
Son is the only Mediator between the Father and all created 
existence. No man cometh unto the Father but by him. 
He it is with whom we have to do. He is upon the throne. 
Earthly empires pass away ; but of the Son it is written : 
“ Thy throne, 0 God, is forever and ever ” (Heb. i. 8). 1 


mediation of the Son. Would we receive the Holy Ghost, we must look to 
him who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 

In the Epistles, more than one hundred and fifty times there is a joint mention 
of God the Father and of Jesus Christ his Son as the fountain source of grace, 
mercy, and peace, and all the blessings of salvation ; thus teaching us that these 
blessings come to us only through the mediation of the Son, and also that our 
thoughts and affections should ascend through the Son to the Father Almighty. 

1 In his exceedingly able and eminently thoughtful work, “ Reason in Re- 
ligion,” Dr. Hedge, after explaining the rise and establishment in the church 
of the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ, its necessity for people just emerging 
from the darkness of polytheism, its fitness to satisfy the craving desire of the 
soul for some definite idea of God, says : “ St. Paul foresaw this approaching 
deification of the Son of man ; divined its reason and necessity in the counsels 
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\nd we believe in the Holy Ghost. It remains that we 
fly set forth this third tenet in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
espect to the relation of the Holy Spirit to the Father 
the Son, or to the Divine Being ad intra , the scriptures 
us much less than of his work ad extra , or his relation 
reated nature and the souls of men. In relation to the 
ine Being, the Spirit of God is the vital energy of his 
re being — that by which he knows himself, is moved 
ardly, and acts outwardly. The Holy Spirit is the 
ine self-consciousness ; “ For,” says Paul, “ what man 

od and in the wants of the church ; and so announced that Christ ‘ must 
i till he hath put all things under his feet/ But, casting his inspired 
:e along the line of the ages, he foresaw that this deification would be tera- 
7 , and so predicted 4 the end, when Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to 
even the Father, and the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
lings under him, that God may be all in all "* (p. 258). Admitting this 
a true interpretation of history and of prophecy, it must also be admitted 
for the present at least, the Son holds the place of God over all the children 
m, and that it is the duty of all men now to worship and adore him as on 
brone of God. The Father hath committed all rule, authority, and power 
the Son, in order that all men should honor the Son, even as they honor 
father. He is our God now, if not through endless ages. The predicted 
when Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to the Father, has not yet 
ed, and will not arrive until the history of the world in its present organ- 
)n has come to an end. Until then, our Unitarian brethren might unite 
us in the acknowledgment and worship of the Son as God over all ; and 
is they do this, they resist the counsel and ordinance of the Father. 

■. Hedge says : Paul “ foresaw this deification would be temporary, because 
seated or generated being can hold forever the place of the Supreme, by 
te will alone he can hold it at all / 1 We admit that the Arian idea of 
ated ” Divinity, which is now held by scarcely anybody, is entirely incon- 
lt with the doctrine of Christ's eternal supremacy ; but the Orthodox view 
generated " Divinity is perfectly consistent with it ; for in this view the Son 
one and the same nature eternally with the Father, and his relation to the 
er such that his full Divinity is in perfect accord with the strictest unity 
;>d. The worship of his name with all our hearts is no infringement upon 
worship which is due to God alone. For us creatures he is certainly God, 
tie world was made by him, is ruled by him, and by him all things consist, 
id the want of the soul that is satisfied for the present in the Divinity of 
it is no temporary want, but an unending necessity. The human race will 
r outgrow it in this world's history ; and the closing book of the Bible, 
h gives us a picture of the heavenly and eternal world, does not authorize 
> suppose that the “deification” of the Lord Jesus Christ is any “tem- 
7 ” arrangement, but is as eternal as the throne of God and the Lamb. 
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knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man, which 
is in him ? Even so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God” (1 Cor. ii. 11). And as it is by his 
spirit that man works both within and without, so, following 
the analogy suggested by Paul, it is by his Spirit that God 
works both within and without. It is of his external working 
that the scriptures chiefly instruct us, and with which, of 
course, we have chiefly to do. The Spirit is called Holy, not 
so much because of his essential quality, — for so the Father 
and the Son are holy, but because of his special operation in 
making holy the hearts of men. 

In relation to the created universe, the Holy Spirit is 
God present in his works, constantly sustaining the life and 
movement of nature, constantly sustaining the life and move- 
ment of the human spirit, and more especially effecting and 
completing in the hearts of men, and in the whole world, the 
work of redemption of which Christ laid the foundation in 
the sacrifice of himself. 

It would make our Essay too long properly to set forth 
the scriptural proofs of this statement. Neither is it here 
necessary. The idea pervades the Bible that the life of 
nature is owing to the continual presence and agency of the 
Spirit of God (Gen. i. 2; Job xxvi. 17 ; Ps. civ. 30; Matt, 
vi. 30 ; x. 29). Also, that the life of man and all his powers 
of understanding and reason are dependent upon the same 
divine presence and agency (Gen. vi. 3 ; Ex. xxxi. 3 ; Job 
xxxiii. 4; Acts xvii. 28). And without the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost, even the sacrifice of Christ would not save 
us. Without a divine power working in the soul, no child of 
man would be rescued from the captivity of sin, or the king- 
dom of God established in the world (Zech. iv. 6 ; John iii. 5; 
xvi. 8). The gift of the Holy Ghost is the completion and seal 
of redemption. Our hope for the church and the world is, 
that there is a Holy Ghost — that there is a power abroad 
among men which is not of man, but of God, to keep his 
people steadfast in the faith, and to subdue the world to 
the kingdom of his Son. Our assurance for the complete 
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mph of righteousness in the world is in the presence and 
er of the Holy Ghost. 

ery many of the passages of scripture which speak of 
Holy Spirit, or of the Spirit of God, might possibly be 
erstood of an effluence of life and power proceeding from 
; f but they all harmonize perfectly with the idea of the 
onality of the Spirit, and some of them cannot easily be 
rpreted in any other way. According to the teachings 
he Old Testament, the Holy Spirit is God himself, con- 
red as present in his works, whether in nature or in the 
•t of man. David prays : “ Cast me not away from thy 
ence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” And 
n : “ Whither shall I go from thy Spirit ? or whither 
1 1 flee from thy presence ? ” The parallelism, in both 
inces, showing that the Holy Spirit is a present God, or 
present with us. In the New Testament the same view 
resented, excepting, as was to be expected, that in the 
r Testament it is the Lord Jesus Christ who by the Holy 
it is present in the church and in the hearts of his 
)le ; present also in the world, directing and controlling 
events for the promotion of his kingdom. And even 
i regard to the Old Testament prophets, who spake as 
r were moved by the Holy Ghost, it was the Spirit of 
1st within them which testified beforehand the sufferings 
Jhrist, and the glory which should follow. So intimate 
te relation of Christ and the Holy Spirit, as set forth in 
ist’s own words, in his farewell discourse to his disciples, 
some persons have thought them to be identical — 
3 believed that the Holy Spirit, as promised by Christ, 
o other than the glorified Christ himself in the hearts of 
people. In his promise of the Comforter he said : “ I 

not leave you comfortless ; I will come unto you 

; expedient for you that I go away ; for if I go not away, 
Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I 

send him unto you A little while, and ye shall 

see me ; and again, a little while, and ye shall see me, 
uxse I go unto the Father.” And when he ascended 
ol. XXVII. No. 106. 86 
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into heaven, and disappeared from their sight, he said: “Lo, 

I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

But, while these declarations assert the closest relationship 
between Christ and the Holy Spirit, it is Christ’s own words 
which most plainly declare the distinct personality of the 
Spirit. Their relation seems to be this: The Holy Spirit 
comes to earth to complete the work of redemption which 
Christ in person had begun ; to be to his church and to his 
disciples everywhere what Christ himself would have been 
had he continued to be bodily and visibly present, yea to be 
far more than Christ would have been, had he continued to 
be bodily present ; to dwell in their hearts, a living presence 
in their souls. Doubtless it was an object of earnest desire to 
the disciples to have their beloved Lord always visibly present 
with them. But this was manifestly impossible, if they would 
go forth and carry his gospel into all parts of the world. 
When they separated one from another, some of them must 
lose him out of their sight. So long as he was bodily present 
on earth, he could be seen only by a few. Only from his throne 
in the heavens could he be seen from the four quarters of 
the globe. Therefore it was expedient for them that he should 
go away, in order that, instead of seeing him in a bodily form 
before them, they might know him as a spiritual presence 
within them always and everywhere. To use words which, 
seemingly contradictory, are yet true, he left them that he 
might the more intimately and really be with them. By his 
ascension into heaven he laid aside the limitations of his 
bodily presence, that he might forever and everywhere be 
present in their souls, the Spirit of holiness and power, 
truth and life. But he declares the Holy Spirit to be another 
Comforter, distinct both from himself and from the Father, 
one whom the Father will send in his name, who shall teach 
them all things, and bring all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever he had said unto them ; shall reprove the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, guide his people 
into all truth, and glorify him in their hearts and in all the ^ 
world. What can be more personal than a being constantly 
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present with us and within us, teaching and guiding, aiding 
and comforting us ? And what can be more divine than 
one who is able to accomplish all that is ascribed to the 
Holy Spirit? Nevertheless, he is God subjectively, rather 
than objectively; he does not speak of himself, but of 
Christ; takes of the things of Christ, and shows them unto us; 
shows us the glory of the exalted Christ, as he now is upon 
his throne, far above all heavens, yet ever present with us, as 
the sun is present with us in a cloudless sky at midday. 

This is the Comforter whom Christ promised to his dis- 
ciples. As such, he appeared to them on the day of Pente- 
cost, filling their minds with the light of truth, their hearts 
with the fire of love, and enabling them to speak with a 
power that their adversaries could neither gainsay nor resist. 
As such, the Comforter now pleads the cause of Christ in the 
world, dwelling in the hearts of all believers, shedding abroad 
within them the love of God, and uniting them in one com- 
munion with their glorified Lord, and with one another in 
him and for him. As such, the Comforter, who is the Holy 
Ghost, will continue to subdue and reconcile rebellious 
hearts unto God in the name of the glorified Son, until the 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ ; for this kingdom shall be established, not 
by might or power of man, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord. 

We believe that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are one God, and that each is worthy of the honor, love, and 
trust which are due to God alone. Holding fast to the 
unity of God, we believe also in the Deity of Christ and the 
personal presence of the Holy Spirit. Now, we want a word 
to express both the threeness and the oneness of the Divine 
Being, and we use the word “ Trinity.” We want, also, a 
word to express the threefold distinctions revealed in the 
Divine Being, and we find no better word than that of 
“ persons.” We believe that in the unity of God there is a 
trinity of persons. We are ready, however, with Calvin, to 
give up this form of statement, whenever a better one shall 
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be devised. “ These words,” says Calvin, “ have not been 
rashly invented, and we should beware lest we be convicted 
of fastidious temerity in rejecting them. I could wish them, 
indeed, to be buried in oblivion, provided this faith were 
universally received, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are the one God, and that, nevertheless, the Son is not the 
Father, nor the Spirit the Son, but that they are distinguished 
from each other by some peculiar property.” 1 * 

A common objection to the use of the word “ persons ” to 
express the distinctions of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost is, that it implies there are three Gods ; but how 
far such a thought, or suspicion, was from the minds of 
those who first adopted it is evident from the fact that, when 
the Greek word irpoacoirov (Latin, persona) was first pro- 
posed to express this distinction, it was rejected by many 
writers of that age, as favoring too much the Sabellian view. 3 * * * * 
God is revealed as three, and yet one. What shall we call 
these three? We admit the poverty of language on so great 
a theme; and doubtless the church will continue to labor 
for some more complete and satisfactory formula to express 
the acknowledged scripture truth that the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost are three, and yet one. But we do not 
see that the expression “ three sanctities,” 8 or any other that 
has been suggested, is better than “ three persons ” ; or that 

1 Institutes, Book i. chap. xiii. § 5. " The definition of Tertullian does not 
displease me, that there is in God a certain distribution, or economy, which 
makes no change in the unity of the essence ” (Ibid. § 6). “I am exceedingly 
pleased with this remark of Gregory Nazianzen : * I cannot think of the One 
but I am immediately surrounded with the splendor of the Three ; nor can I 

discern the Three but I am instantly carried back to the One (Ibid. § 17). 

3 Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, § 95. Twesten on the Trinity, Bibliotheca 

Sacra, Yol. iii. p. 762. This shows how strongly the patristic writers held these 
distinctions to be real and eternal, and not merely modal, temporary, or apparent. 

Still, they were very far from that " conception of three blank persons which 

now claims to be the Orthodox view.” Modern theologians have “ so made 
the personal the only distinction as to merge the relationship, the subordination, 
of the hypostases into a blank tritheism, easy of conception numerically, but 
far more difficult for the reason.” — Taylor Lewis in American Theological 

Review, Yol. iv. p. 124. 

* Christian Examiner, No. ccxviii. art vi. 
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a “ triad of sanctities ” is a more pleasing or satisfactory 
formula than a 44 trinity of persons.” 1 

Various analogies to the threefold distinctions of the 
Divine Being are thought to be found in the world of nature 
and in the mind of man, such as : substance, constitution, 
function; water, fountain, stream ; fire, light, heat ; intellect, 
affection, will ; and many others. These may be useful to 
some degree in aiding to apprehend the doctrine. One mind 
will be more aided by one analogy, and another by another. 
They serve to show that there may be a unity of essence 
together with some sort of threeness in the mode of existence 
or of action ; and possibly, in the progress of science, physical 
and metaphysical, we may yet see a trinity in nature and in 
the human spirit. Perhaps no object in nature is better 
fitted to represent God than light. Though one of the 
* earliest of God’s creations, and one with which we are most 
familiar, yet with regard to its real essence philosophers are 
still much in the dark. The light itself we do not see, but 
only the light of light: so God himself we do not see, but only 
God of God. The sun we do not see, but only the splendor 
proceeding from the sun : so the Father we do not see, but only 
him who is the brightness, or radiance, of the Father’s glory. 
In addition to the splendor of the sun, there is an illuminating 
and calorific power belonging to it, and yet distinguishable 
from it. Without the influence and reception of this illumi- 
nating and calorific power we could not perceive the splendor 

1 “ It is the part neither of good nor of learned men, captiously to reject these 
words ; for in every science it is allowed to scholars to use certain technical 
terms, even if those terms are nowhere used by others outside that science. 
Since, then, theology is a science, it will be allowed to theologians also to use 
technical terms. It is unfair to repudiate words and signs when the things 
signified by them exist. But the things do exist in the holy scriptures ; yea, 
words plainly equivalent are found. And, as Cicero says, * We ought to be 
easy in the use of words if we agree in the thing itself.’ ” Keckermann, quoted 
by Schweizer, Glaubenslehre, Vol. ii. p. 139. To this it may be replied that 
the word “ person ” is not peculiarly a technical or theological word, but one 
frequently used in common discourse. Perhaps it would have been better 
simply to have Anglicized the Greek word Mvrcuru, which, however, is trans- 
lated “ person ” in Heb. i. 3. 
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of the sun, or know the hidden light revealed by that splen- 
dor : so the Spirit of God reveals the Son of God, and the 
Son of God reveals and glorifies the invisible Father. He 
who receives not the quickening influence of the Spirit 
does not know the Son, and so does not see in the Son the 
eternal Father in his boundless grace and truth. 1 

But the doctrine itself rests upon the sure testimony of 
the word of God, and is itself the primal foundation of the 
great facts of Christianity — atonement for sin by divine 
sacrifice, and regeneration of the soul by divine influence. 
Only a divine Saviour could make atonement for sin ; only 
a divine Spirit can give life to the soul dead in trespasses 
and sins. Hence the doctrines of atonement and regeneration 
rest upon the doctrine of the Trinity, and stand or fall with 
it. It is a doctrine of the New Testament more than of the # 
Old. Nevertheless, it did not appear in the Christian church 
as something altogether new, but by that law of development 
by which what is concealed in the Old Testament is laid 
open in the New. It pleases God by means of historic facts 
to communicate his eternal truth to the world. The doc- 
trines of scripture are given us mostly by historic mediation, 
and the facts of the divine plan of redemption were essential 
to the full revelation of the doctrine of the Trinity, and the 
proper use of it for life and salvation. Still, there are 
numerous and clear intimations of this mystery in the Old 
Testament, and evident preparations for the revelation of it. 

It has been common, of late, to laugh at the argument drawn 
from the plural name of God, and from the words of God, 
when he said : “ Let us make man ” ; “ Man is become as 
one of us ” (Gen. i. 26 ; iii. 22 ; xi. 7 ; Isa. vi. 8) ; but the 

1 This analogy is carried out more at length in Hahn's Lehrbnch des Chris t- 
lichen Glanbens, $ 55. He closes his illustration with a thought well to be 
remembered : “ In our search into the mysteries of the Divine Being we discern 
the limits of our range of thought, and it becomes us, for the sake of the indu- 
bitable truth of what may be known in revelation, to cherish a childlike faith 
even in the incomprehensible, until by the continued and united exercise of 
inquiry and of faith, we become ripened for that higher degree of knowledge 
which iB promised us in the future world ” (1 Cor. xiii. 9 sq . ; 2 Cor. ▼. 7). 
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best explanation of this usage is found in the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; in that fulness of life and action in God which 
the Trinity reveals . 1 

Traces of a similar view of the Divine existence are found 
in some of the pagan mythologies and in the Platonic phi- 
losophy; but a slight examination of these is sufficient to 
show that the church did not derive her doctrine of the 
Trinity from them ; while, at the same time, the fact that 
the sublimest philosophy ever constructed by the mind of 
man approaches so nearly to this doctrine shows that it is 
not as repugnant to reason as its opponents have sometimes 
alleged. Neither do these pagan or philosophic trinities 
militate at all against the Christian doctrine ; but rather are 
like mock suns in the heavens, which do not disprove the 
existence of the real sun, but only show there must be a 
real sun, without which they could not appear. 

1 Delitzsch, explaining the meaning of the two names of God, and 

rnrn, says of the first : “ Revelatio mysterii trinitatis pro hujus nominio expli- 
catione habenda eat.” And of the name “Jehovah,” as denoting God ever present 
m human history for purposes of salvation, he says : “ Incamatio pro nominis 
rrtJTJ explication habenda est, nam qua de causa et quo consilio Deus in Vetere 
Testamento Jehova nuncnpetur, in facie Jesu Christi elucescit.” The reason 
why God is called Jehovah shines forth in the face of Jesus Christ. 

In the appearances of God to the patriarchs and prophets a distinction is 
sometimes made between God and the person speaking; though the latter 
assumes the name and attributes of God. (Gen. xvi. 10, 13; Exod. iii. 2, 4; 
xxiii. 20 sq. ; Ps. cx. 1 ; Zech. iii. 2.) Divine attributes are ascribed to the 
coming Messiah (Isa. ix. 6; Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 16; Micah v. 2); also, fre- 
quent mention of the Spirit of God (Gen. vi. 3 ; Exod. xxxi. 3 ; 1 Sam. xvi. 13 ; 
Isa. Ixi. 1 ; lxiii. 10; xlviii. 16). These passages, taken together, contain the 
Trinity germinanUy. The doctrine could not well be more clearly revealed 
in the Old Testament, chiefly because the time for the full revelation of it was 
not come, but partly because of the strong inclination of the Jewish people to 
polytheism. It could be safely revealed only to those who were well confirmed 
in their faith in the one only living and true God. Yet the apocryphal writings 
of the Jews show that their sacred books suggested to them thoughts of personal 
distinctions in the Divine Being, and awakened inquiries which find their satis- 
factory solution only in the completed revelations of the New Testament. (See 
Book of Wisdom ix. ; x. ; xviii. 14, 15 ; Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 3, 8, 9, 10.) The 
word, or wisdom, going forth from God is personified and invested with the 
attributes and functions of Divinity. What was for them a personification only 
of creative wisdom, love, and power, in the revelation of the New Testament 
becomes embodied in Jeans Christ. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity is eminently a practical truth. 
It is essential to the true spiritual worship of God. We 
worship the Father, through the Son, in the communion of 
the Holy Ghost. In every true conception of God two ideas 
are involved, both of which are essential to true spiritual 
worship, but either of which, taken separately, is insufficient, 
and tends to error. These ideas are : First, the infinity or 
incomprehensibleness of God ; and secondly, his personality, 
or individual relation to every praying soul. In prayer we 
know that we are addressing the Infinite One, who filleth 
immensity, and whom we with our finite minds cannot com- 
prehend ; and, if we dwell on this idea alone, we are in 
danger of coming to the conclusion that it is impossible for 
us to have any real or true knowledge of God ; or of falling 
into the pantheistic error of supposing that God is a bound- 
less substance, of vital power, but without personality, or 
conscious sympathy with man. But the revelation of the 
Father in his Son Jesus Christ saves the soul from this 
dismal wandering into shadowy abstractions, and givers us a 
definite object of thought and of worship. God, the Father 
invisible, shines upon us in the face of his Son Jesus Christ. 
The craving desire of every worshipping soul after some 
definite idea of God is completely satisfied in the knowledge 
of him in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bod- 
ily. And in the worship of God as manifest in Christ there 
is no danger of our reducing God in our thoughts to the 
dimensions of mere humanity, as there might seem to be in 
dwelling exclusively upon the revelation of God in the form 
of man. There is no danger of forgetting his immensity, or 
of making him appear too much like one of ourselves ; for, 
while in Christ we behold God in the limits of personality, 
we also see such boundless fulness of divine life, love, and 
power as commands the utmost reverence, adoration, and 
worship of which our souls are capable. It is the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity that enables us to hold fast the truth 
contained in both of the required views of God, and at the 
same time saves us from the error that might easily arise 
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from dwelling exclusively upon either. It secures both the 
infinity and the personality of Deity. 

“ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities.” None 
can pray as they ought, except moved by the Holy Ghost. 
Did not the Spirit prompt us to pray, we should never pray. 

“ Prayer is the breath of God in man 
Returning to its source.” 

It is the vibration of the divine Spirit in the soul of man. He 
who desires to pray has already received the movement of 
the Spirit of God in his soul. He who sighs to God : “ Oh, 
my Father,” may hear in his sigh the voice of the Father, 
saying : “ Oh, my child.” The same divine Spirit which 
originates the desire communicates also the blessing desired, 
speaking within the soul with the voice of a comforter, com- 
panion, and friend, and uniting the soul in tenderest sym- 
pathy with all who love and worship the same God and 
Saviour. The Holy Spirit unites us with God and with one 
another, pours into our hearts that communion of love in 
which the Father and the Son are one. And this is the 
communion of the Holy Ghost. 

Thus the doctrine of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, satisfies the deepest wants of the soul. Never so 
much as in prayer do we feel our need of the presence and 
aid of the Holy Spirit ; never so much as in prayer do we 
see the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, and rejoice in his 
mediation with the Father. The doctrine is essential to 
Christian life and worship, and is, we trust, acknowledged 
in reality by many who are thought to deny it. It is the 
one faith in which we are baptized, and in which we are 
blessed. And the whole church is one, now and forever, in 
the unity of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 
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© ARTICLE IV. 

THE TEAR OP CHRIST'S BIRTH.* 

BT BBT. THEODORE D. WOOL8EY, D.D., PRESIDENT OF YALE COLLEGE. 

Within a few months two German scholars of note have 
written on the Chronology of the New Testament — the one, 
Professor Wieseler, of Greifswald, a theologian; the other, 
A. W. Zumpt, of Berlin, a classical scholar, eminent for his 
archaeological researches. Wieseler’s work is a supplement 
to his well-known “ Chronological Synopsis,” and in regard 
to the date of our Lord’s birth takes substantially the same 
ground with that work, and with an Essay of his on the 
Chronology of the New Testament, which appeared in the 
twenty-first, or third supplement, volume of Herzog’s En- 
cyclopedia, in 1866. We will go no further into his views 
at present than to say that he places the birth of Christ in 
the early months of 750 u.c., a short time before the death 
of Herod, and that he explains Luke ii. 2 as meaning that 
the taxing there indicated took place before Quirinius was 
legate in Syria. This explanation we hold to be entirely 
indefensible, as we have endeavored to 6how in another 
place. It is, indeed, a convenient solution of a serious 
difficulty ; but we are compelled to reject it as philologically 
untenable. 2 

Zumpt’s work (das Geburtsjahr Christi) is wholly devoted 
to the investigation of the year of our Lord’s birth. He 
adopts the view which many have espoused, since San 
Clemente’s work, de vulgaris aerae emendations , appeared 
at Rome in 1793, that Christ was born in the year 747 of 
Rome, that is, between two and three years before the death 
of Herod. We propose in this Article to give a report of 

1 Das Geburtsjahr Christi. Geschichtlich-Chronologische Untersuchungen 
von A. W. Zumpt : Leipzig. 1869. 

* See New Englander for October, 1869, pp. 677-680. 
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the arguments of this learned scholar, and to subject them 
in a few points to a critical examination. 

The early Christian writers had no traditions touching the 
birth of Christ. Their statements rest on calculations made 
by themselves, or derived from their predecessors, which are 
overthrown, for the most part, by better ones; and even 
Tertullian, who has preserved a very important account of 
the date of the taxing, falls into error when he discusses the 
chronology of our Lord’s birth for himself. But there is an 
independent tradition of the date of Christ’s death, which, 
as we shall hereafter see, has a bearing on the question of 
the nativity. 

The arguments thus all turn on the meaning and com- 
parison of passages in the Gospels, and the main question is: 
How can they be synchronized with the known history of the 
times ? One fact in particular, the death of Herod, may be 
said to have been determined beyond doubt. An eclipse of 
the moon and various other proofs evince that this event 
occurred in the spring of 750 u.c. = 4 b.c., before the pass- 
over. Thus we have the lowest possible limit of the nativity 
which can be made to harmonize with the narrative in 
Matt. ii. It is also certain that, at the death of Herod, P. 
Quintilius Yarus was the emperor’s legate in Syria, as he 
had been from some time in 747 u.c. Whatever explanation 
we give to passages in the Gospels, we must regard this 
presidency of Varus to be as well ascertained as almost any- 
thing in Roman history. 1 

One of the most important texts, Luke ii. 2, is chosen by 
Mr. Zumpt as the starting-point in his discussion. Christ 
was born at a time when a census required his parents to go 
to Bethlehem to be registered, and Quirinius, as rjyefjuo v in 
Syria, had the oversight of the census. But Quirinius was 
legate in Syria upon the banishment of Archelaus, in the 
year 759 u.c., or 6 a.d., when a census attended with serious 
insurrections, to which Luke refers in Acts v. 37, was carried 
on. Here, then, instead of light we have a difficulty — 

* Compare New Englander, n. 8. pp. 683-686. 
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one of the most important difficulties in the chronology of 
the New Testament. Was Quirinius legate in Syria twice? 
Was there a transaction deserving the name of an apographs 
before that of 6 a.d ? Or is the careful Luke, whose accuracy 
closer acquaintance with ancient times and places is making 
more and more evident, guilty of a very gross error in chro- 
nology, of a confusion of dates six or nine years distant 
from one another; nay more, of a confusion inconsistent 
with his own statements, that Christ was bom in the days 
of Herod (Luke i. 5), and that he was about thirty years old 
in the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius ? 

In regard to the first point — to an earlier legation of 
Quirinius than that of 6 a.d. — it is unnecessary to review the 
arguments of Mr. Zumpt. They are substantially those which 
he first gave to the public in his Commentationes Epigraph - 
icae, in 1854, and of which we have given a full account else- 
where. 1 The arguments are drawn from notices of this man 
which show that he was in the East at the right time to hold 
the office in question; that his subjugation of a restless tribe 
in or near Cilicia, with the triumphal insignia granted to 
him on that account, prove him to have been the emperor’s 
legate, and to have held office in Syria, and in no other 
province, and that a gap occurs in the list of Syrian legates 
just at the right place, where his name can be inserted. He 
was also, as we learn from Tacitus, a rector of the young 
Caius Caesar, who went into the East to manage affairs in 
Armenia in the latter part, it is probable, of 758. Zumpt 
contends that, while holding this office of rector, Quirinius 
was also legate of Syria. This is by no means clear to us. 
We incline more to the opinion that he followed Quintilius 
Varus when he left Syria, in 750 or afterwards, and that he 
held the province when the emperor’s grandson was sent to 
Armenia, upon which he became a rector of Caius, and that 
all other power ceased in those parts excepting that which 
was delegated by the young Caesar. But this point in no 

1 New Englander, u. s. pp. 686-697. 
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manner affects the main question, which may now be re- 
garded as well established. 

There is another argument, drawn from an inscription 
which Zumpt rejects, and which Mommsen, with a number 
of others, supports. A mutilated marble, belonging to the 
time just succeeding those of Augustus, records the honors 
of a person who had been that emperor’s Syrian legate twice. 
Only two persons could have such a story told of them. 
Zumpt appropriates the inscription to C. Sentius Saturninus. 
But his argument is weak, as he has to assume, without the 
slightest support from facts, that Sentius was president of 
the province even before he was consul. Accepting, as we 
do, the reference of the inscription to Quirinius, we have a 
corroborative argument which adds strength to Zumpt’s 
main proposition. 

Quirinius is spoken of by a later Latin writer, Floras, as 
having gained victories worthy of a triumph over certain Af- 
rican nations. This Mr. Zumpt refers to a time after his con- 
sulship, when he could, according to Roman usage, receive 
the proconsulship of the Roman province of Africa. But if we 
explain his efficiency in Africa, as Mommsen does, of a time 
before his consulship, when, as a man of praetorian dignity, 
he might be intrusted with the province of Crete and Cyrene, 
every event recorded of him will be clear, the order observed 
by Tacitus in the leading passage concerning him (Annal. 
iii. 48) will be undisturbed, and the inscription will be 
brought into harmony with the words of the historian. 
Thus he was in Cyrcnaica before 742 u.c. ; he was made 
consul, on account of his vigor and military ability, in 742 ; 
he staid the prescribed time of five years in Rome, and served 
as proconsul of Asia (the Roman province so called) for one 
year, which was then the regular duration of office in a 
senatorial province; he succeeded Quintilius Varus in 750, 
or afterward, as emperor’s legate ; he became rector of Caius 
Caesar in 758 or 754, and, when Archclaus was deposed, in 
6 a.d., or 759 u.c., was again deputed to the difficult office 
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of uniting Judaea with Syria, and bringing it more com- 
pletely under Roman institutions. 1 

But, admitting such a double legation, what are we to 
think of a census before the census of 6 a.d. ? And how 
could Quirinius have been concerned in a census contem- 
porary with Christ’s birth ? The second part of Mr. Zumpt’s 
work is devoted to the solution of these questions (pp. 
90-207). 

Here the terms in which Luke expresses himself are in- 
definite : “ in those days,” “ a decree,” “ the whole world,” 
“ taxed.” In the first lies a certain vagueness as to the 
time when the decree was issued, and the word “ decree ” 
does not disclose of itself whether Augustus acted on his 
own authority, or with the consent of the senate. But, as 
the expression u the whole world ” denotes at least the 
Roman world outside of Italy, including both the senatorial 
and imperial provinces, there must have been a consent of 
the senate to the measure. Further, the word “ taxing,” or 
apographe , has no exact meaning. The word airoypdfaaOai, 
to get 07ie*8 self enregistered , to which the active corresponds, 
denoting the action of the registering officer, sometimes, as 
in Acts v. 37, includes an estimate of property, and some- 
times not ; sometimes, and properly, it includes only a part 
of what went to make up a Roman census ; while correct 
writers more readily denote a Roman census by npdv or 
i 'nronpav , and other words derived from them. Thus rt- 
pdcrOat is properly to present an estimate of one’s property, 
and TiprjTrjs is a censor, and airoTlfiTjaw is the act of taking 
the census or the census itself. 

Of the original census, and of the censor, the most re- 
markable of the Roman magistrates except the tribune, it 
is not our purpose to speak. It is enough here to say that, 
from the time when L. Aemilius Paulus, the conqueror of 
King Perseus of Macedonia, in 167 b.c. = 587 u.c., brought 
an enormous amount of booty to Rome, the citizens were 
exempt from paying tribute, and the census began to lose its 
1 Compare New Englander, u. s. pp. 692-698. 
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importance, to which result changes in the military system 
contributed. Sulla, in the interest of the oligarchy, abolished 
the censorship ; but it was ere long restored. Although the 
ancient functions of the censors seem to have been con- 
tinued, such as to hold the census, to review the equites, to 
institute the lustrum, together with the regimen morum, 
including the lectio senatus, and with the care of the budget, 
the censors cease to have any great influence toward the 
close of the republic ; and in the civil strife the office fell 
nearly into disuse. It was never revived, although some of 
its essential powers went into the hands of Julius Caesar 
and of the emperors. 1 

Caesar seems to have contemplated a revival of the old 
census, and it is quite likely that he looked fipyward to a 
general system of taxation to be imposed, not on the pro- 
vincials only, but on Roman citizens, and on* Italy. Dion 
Cassius speaks of the apographae , “ which he made as a 
censor” (xliii. 25) i.e., probably, which he commenced in 
his capacity of praefectus morum? In his comprehensive 
mind there sprang up the thought of a survey of all the 
resources of the empire ; but his death left this, with other 
great plans, incomplete. 

It is now an admitted fact that, in the year of Caesar’s as- 
sassination, measurements, or a general geographical survey 
of the whole empire, was undertaken, which took years for its 

1 After the year 70, b.c.=684 u.c., censors were chosen five times, but no lus- 
trum was performed until the censuses of Augustus. 

8 In the Latin part of the Tables of Heraclea — which contain, according to 
A.W. Zumpt, the author of the work before us, an edict or law of Caesar, given 
out in virtue of his authority as praefectus morum , and according to Mommsen 
a lex municipalis , but according to earlier scholars, a lex satura, so called, or 
miscellaneous law, — the magistrates of the municipia and smaller places of Italy 
are told how to conduct the census within their respective jurisdictions. Com- 
pare Zumpt, p. 120; New Englander, u.s. p. 716, and p. 705, where Mommsen 
is cited. This law shows an intention, at least, os regards Italy, of carrying the 
census out everywhere in the communities which had received the rights of 
Rom»n citizenship. Zumpt says (p. 121 ), that “ there is no doubt that the mag- 
istrates of the several communities inscribed strangers also in their censuses ; 
but they were registered by themselves, for the uses of the communities where 
they resided, and the lists did not go to Rome/* 
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completion, out of which grew the commentaries of Agrippa, 
which are often referred to by the naturalist Pliny, and 
after which a wall-map in the Yipsanian portico at Rome 
was constructed in the reign of Augustus. There is not the 
same evidence that a census of inhabitants went along with 
the surveys ; nor dare we affirm that the ground-plots in the 
provinces outside of Italy were carefully registered and 
valued by the commissioners of the government. These 
surveys, though passed over in silence by all Roman his- 
torians, are now universally admitted to have taken place, 
on the authority of writers belonging to the fourth and fifth 
centuries. 

The emperor Augustus made a cqpsus of the Roman 
citizens three times, as we learn from his own account of 
himself on the Ancyra marble, viz. 28 B.c. = 726 u.c. ; 
8 b.c. = 746 u.c. ; 14 a.d. = 766 u.c. In mentioning his first 
census, he adds that he made a lustrum, after an intermission 
of that solemn sacrifice for forty-two years. When he comes 
to speak of the second census, and of the third, he says 
nothing of holding a census ; but his words are : “ Iterum 
lustrum feci,” and “ tertium lustrum feci.” Upon this 
observable change of style Mommsen remarks, in his com- 
mentary on the marble in question, that Augustus, having 
fully indicated the fact in what he says of the first census, 
afterwards expresses himself more briefly. Zumpt, on the 
other hand, argues from the form of the words that no 
census of property was taken with the second and third 
lustra of Augustus, although on both occasions an enu- 
meration was made of Roman citizens. And so much as 
this he establishes from Dion Cassius, that the censuses and 
the nominations into the senate mentioned by that historian 
are not connected in point of time with the lustra. But 
Augustus evidently considers the census and the lustrum to be 
parts of the same transaction, where he says on the marble : 
“ Quo lustro censa sunt civium Romanorum capita,” etc., 
or, u capitum millia.” 1 

1 Zumpt's conjecture is, that as Augustus had now in effect a perpetual cen- 
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There is no evidence from any quarter — from the Ancyra 
marbles or from history — that these censuses extended beyond 
Italy, or included any besides Roman citizens. Huschke, 
who deserves great credit for his researches into the Roman 
census, and into the birth-year of our Lord, in vain attempts 
to turn these three occurrences into measures of the govern- 
ment extending through the provinces. And his attempts 
are equally fruitless to show the same from another passage 
of the marble, and from Dion Cassius. The first of these 
censuses ended so soon that it could not have been general 
over the empire. It is possible that the second of them was 
nearly the same in date with the first census under Quirinius 
in Judaea. But, supposing that there was a general census, 
we ought not to regard it as beginning or ending everywhere 
at the same time. It was general in this, that it was the 
carrying out of one system, and emanated from the counsels 
of one supreme authority; but many differences would 
characterize it in various parts of the world. 

Further, the measures which Julius began, and Augustus 
pursued, for surveying the Roman world are not the 44 taxing 
of the whole world,” of which Luke speaks. All that can 
fairly be said is, that they may have been parts of the same 
plans. The surveys, as Zumpt remarks, were finished in 
19 b.c. = 785 u.c., and Agrippa’s concern in the commen- 
taries ceased in March, 12 b.c. = 742 u.c., when he died. 
Neither the time nor the purpose of the surveys, as far as 
we know it, establishes any immediate connection with the 
44 taxing.” 

What can be intended, then, by the evangelist when he 
speaks of a decree ordering a general census of the empire 
to be taken? Not that the principle everywhere was the 
same ; for in Italy there was no direct tax, whether land or 
capitation tax, while in the provinces the object of the census 
was to levy taxes. Not that the time was the same ; in the 

florial bureau, and that he might have ascertained the number of the citizens 
when he made the second and third lustra through the officials of the communi- 
ties in Italy. 
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three first centuries there was no general census including 
Italy. The times for taking the census of Roman citizens 
were not regular, as they once had been, nor was this neces- 
sary, as there was now a perpetual bureau ; but there was a 
necessity to know what resources the empire could depend 
upon through the provinces. But, notwithstanding all this, 
there was, in matter of fact, a general census, extending 
through the Roman world, wherever money could be col- 
lected according to law and usage. 

Such a general census is nowhere mentioned by early 
writers, but it is not on that account to be denied. The an- 
cient historians, as Mr. Zumpt remarks, regarded not only 
victories and enlargements of territory, but games, the erec- 
tion of buildings at Rome, honorary decrees, everything, in 
fact, connected with politics, as far more worthy of mention 
than measures of administration, which in perfect silence 
affected the welfare of the state more than many battles. 
Why else did they omit to speak, as has been already noticed, 
of the great measurements of Augustus, which it took so 
many years to complete ? 

But it is necessary to sift the evidence for such a general 
census, since many defenders of the narrative in Luke — 
especially Huschke — have used weak arguments. 

1. Passages drawn from the extant remains of the scrip- 
tores gromatici, or Roman surveyors, cannot pass for proof 
of such a fact. 1 In several places mention is made of one 
Balbus, who, by orders of Augustus, as the leading passage 
in the Liber Colonarium has it, “ Omnium provinciarum et 
formas civitatum et mensuras compertas in commentariis 
contulit,” etc., or, as it is said by another writer, of a late 
age : “ jubente Augusto Caesare Balbo mensori, qui omnium 
provinciarum mensuras distinxit et declaravit.” This sur- 
veyor. otherwise unknown, is spoken of as living in the times 

1 Compare New Englander, u. s. 704. The passages cited are to be found in 
Lachm arm’s Gromatici veteres i. 289 and in Pseudo-Boeth. Demount, artis Geo- 
metricae. Mommsen’s opinion on this point, and on the passage of Cassiodorns 
soon to be cited, has, perhaps, too much weight given to it in New Englander, 
u. s. 705. 
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of Augustus and Tiberius, and it is a mere inference when 
Mommsen thrusts him down to the reigns of M. Aurelius and 
Commodus. But by the provinces these late writers must 
denote, according to the expressions of their times, the 
regions into which Italy was divided under the empire, and 
“ which continually approached in their administration to 
the form of the provinces ” proper. 1 In these latter, says 
Zumpt, “such a land survey was not yet possible under 
Augustus. It may even then have been set on foot, but 
finished it could not have been, until after a long time, and 
by painful labor. At all events, it is made out that no evi- 
dence of a census of the provinces, undertaken by Augustus, 
can be drawn from the writings of the Roman surveyors.” 

2. A passage in the Origines of Isidore of Seville (v. 
36, 4) is to this effect : “ Aera singulorum annorum con- 
stituta est a Caesare Augusto, quando primum censum 
exegit ac Romanum orbem descripsit. Dicta autem aera 
eo, quod omnis orbis aes reddere professus est reipublicae.” 
This late writer, as Zumpt remarks, took his expression 
“primum censum” from Luke; but “Romanum orbem 
descripsit” is to be ascribed to another source. But his 
statement is a confused one, and only proves the belief of 
the learned man from whom he drew it, that Augustus insti- 
tuted important measures in regard to a general census. 

3. The breviarum imperii , which Augustus left, and which 
was read after his death in the senate, does not prove that 
a general census had been taken. In this inventory were 
contained the “ publicae opes, — quantum civium sociorumque 
in arrnis, quot classes, regna, provinciae, tributa aut vecti- 
galia, et necessitates ac largitiones ” (Tac. Annal. i. § 11). 
It certainly is consistent with such a census, and shows that 
a careful estimate had been made of the resources of the 
empire, founded on actual examination through all its parts. 
But such an estimate might have been made without a 
census, at least without one in the subsidiary kingdoms, like 
the realm of Herod. 

i So M&rqaardt in Bekker-Marq. iii. 1. 65. 
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4. There is a passage of the learned Cassiodorus, minister 
of Theodoric the Great (Cent, vi.), which Mr. Zumpt regards 
as affording proof of a general census. It runs as follows : 
“ Augusti siquidem temporibus orbis Romanus agris divisus, 
censusque descriptus est, ut possessio sua nulli haberetur 
incerta, quam pro tributorum susceperat quantitate solvenda. 
Hoc auctor gromaticus redegit ad dogma conscriptum,” etc. 
(Yar. iii. 52). Here three things are mentioned: First, a 
careful survey of ground-plots, as for a land-tax; next, a 
census, and then a written description of these measure- 
ments. The information cannot have been drawn from the 
evangelist ; for, while Luke speaks of an apographe of the 
parents of Christ, Cassiodorus speaks of a measurement of 
land, and states the reason for the measurement to be the 
regulation of tribute, of which Luke says nothing. It is, 
again, not suggested by the surveys which Julius Caesar 
planned, and with which Cassiodorus was acquainted, since 
these had nothing to do with the size of ground-plots, nor 
with a census, nor with the proportioning of tribute. It 
must be regarded as independent testimony, and is of great 
weight on account of the learning of the author. He was 
also in a situation to know what he affirms, — that the 
census-lists, much altered, no doubt, yet had come down in 
unbroken succession from the times of the first emperor. 
It would seem probable, then, that Cassiodorus had found 
in the work of some land-surveyor a statement like that 
which he makes ; and the adverse opinion of Mommsen is to 
be rejected, which refers back this account to two sources — 
to the general census mentioned by Luke, and to a mistake 
of a late Christian writer in explaining the catalogues of 
divided lands in Italy as relating to the empire in . general. 
Such is Mr. Zumpt’s argument to show that this information 
is trustworthy. We confess, however, that we cannot receive 
it with full confidence. 

5. Another evidence for a general census in the times of 
Augustus is found in a passage preserved by the lexicog- 
rapher Suidas, under the word airoypaQij. We give it in 
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English : “ The emperor Augustus, when he attained to 
supreme power, chose twenty men, excellent in life and 
morals, and sent them out over all the territory of his sub- 
jects, by whom he instituted censuses of persons and prop- 
erties, requiring that a certain sufficient portion of the latter 
should be brought into the public treasury. This was the 
first census that was made, whereas his predecessors [the 
provincial governors of the republic] took all they could, so 
that the wealth of the affluent led to their public accusation.” 
This account, says Zumpt, is definite, and, so far as we can 
test it, correct in the particulars. It separates the census 
described from that of the Roman citizens, assigns the 
system of taxation as the reason for it, confines the census 
to the provinces, and declares it to have been the first. It 
is not inconsistent with the statement of Cassiodorus, for the 
latter only notices the land-measurements, which were to 
serve as a basis of a land-tax ; while Suidas speaks of the 
whole census, embracing land and persons. 

This passage is received as testimony for what it contains 
by svch archaeologists as Marquardt and Borghesi, and by 
other scholars. 1 It was, however, evidently written by one 
who was acquainted with the Gospel of Luke ; for he uses 
the words avrrj 17 air oy patty vrpayrr) iyevero ; and when men- 
tion is made of twenty men, the statement is questionable ; 
for, although the senatorial provinces might be under the 
direction of this body of commissioners, the emperor’s 
provinces, according to all analogy, would have the census 
taken in them by his legates. 2 The account, then, as we 
have it in the lexicographer, comes to us from a Christian 
writer of uncertain age, and not perfectly acquainted with 
Roman institutions. In the main, however, it must be 
regarded as historical. 

Indirect proofs that such a general census was instituted 
by Augustus strengthen the somewhat doubtful evidence 
already given. If we go back to the times of the republic, 
we find that every province, as it fell under Roman control, 

1 Marquardt in Bekker-Marq. in. 2, pp. 169-1 71. 9 Vide infra, p. 303. 
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retained its old manner of tribute, excepting that the taxes 
were in general somewhat reduced. Such was the case 
with Macedonia, Illyria, Africa, Syria, Cilicia, Asia, and 
Gaul. On the other hand, in the age of the Antonines, 
a land and capitation tax, according to similar rules of 
valuation, and after the Roman usage that the property- 
holder had to give in a statement of what he owned, pre- 
vailed through the Roman empire. When did the change 
begin? Not under the Antonines, for Trajan before that 
time introduced the Roman census into conquered Dacia ; 
and under Tiberius, thirty-six years after Christ, the Clitae, 
a tribe near Cappadocia, were treated in the same manner 
(Tac. Annal. vi. 41). A general system must have begun, 
then, at an early date of the empire, and in accordance with 
the other changes of administration in the reign of Augustus. 

Again, as an exception to the ordinary rules in the 
provinces, certain colonies enjoying Italic right (jus Itdlicum) 
were exempt from land and capitation taxes. The exemption, 
being a privilege, shows that the rest of the population was 
subject to those burdens. “ The history of this jus” says 
Zumpt, “ we can trace back as far as to Augustus, who, in 
transplanting Italians into provincial places, wished to pre- 
serve for them the immunity which they had enjoyed at 
home. Hence under Augustus there were land and poll- 
taxes, the introduction and collection of which presuppose 
a provincial census.” 

Such a census Dion Cassius makes us acquainted with in 
Gaul, under Caligula (lix. 22). That emperor, having dis- 
covered, while gambling in Gaul, that his money was gone, 
called for the “grand lists” ( airoypaxfxz 9 ) of the people, 
ordered the wealthiest persons to be killed, and, on returning 
to the gamblers, said that, while they were playing for a few 
denarii, he had collected one hundred and fifty millions of 
sesterces, equal to six million dollars. Here lists of proper- 
ties were already in existence. And that this came from 
Augustus is shown by the notices of the censuses held in 
that province while he was emperor. In 727 u.c. = 27 B.C., 
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he is stated to have remained some time in Gaul. “ And he 
had a census made there,” says Dion Cassius (liii. 22), “ and 
he brought their civil and political state into order.” Another 
census was held in the same country seventeen years later, 
in which Drusus was active, and still a third was going on 
in 14 a.d. = 768 u.c., when Germanicus was commanding 
in the province. 

And, if we were without notices of a general provincial 
census under Augustus, the probability of such a measure 
might be derived from the development of the system of 
taxation. The beginning of the plan, as Zumpt thinks, is 
to be assigned to the year 27 b.c. = 727 u.c., when a division 
of provinces was made between the senate and the emperor, 
which was the basis of administration for the next centuries. 
It was natural, at such a time, to take steps for the influx 
of revenues into the aerarium and the Jiscus. The laws 
regulating such a measure would proceed from the senate, 
both because Augustus consulted them on all important 
measures, and because the senate directly managed its own 
provinces. As the result of the consultations, Augustus, 
then consul, would issue an edict, which is the Soyfui of 
which Luke speaks. The senate would appoint its own 
officers to take the census in senatorial provinces; hence 
what Suidas says of twenty commissioners — a number com- 
mon enough — although involving a misconception, might 
be true, as far as a part of the empire was concerned. 1 
And* as the senate then controlled ten provinces, two com- 
missioners, answering to the two censors of old who presided 
over the taking of the census^ might be sent to each. These 
were the old and quiet provinces ; but the emperor’s share 
of the Roman world would require longer time and more 
delicate management. Finally, the census of Gaul, com- 
menced in the same year, 727 u.c. = 27 b.c., seems to confirm 

1 That the senate did not have the direction of the census in the imperial 
provinces, is shown by the legate of the emperor in Gaul taking this office upon 
him, and by the prohibition to enter the territory of Egypt which lay against all 
senators. 
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the date which Zumpt’s ingenious combinations render 
probable. 

The holding of a census in the provinces assigned to the 
senate, where, with the exception of provincial Africa, quiet 
reigned, and the relations to Rome were well established, 
must have been an easy work. But in the newly subjugated, 
and often restless, imperial provinces, where the legions 
were for the most part permanently quartered, the transition 
from old to new usages would be extremely difficult. It 
would be a work of time, intermitted, perhaps, for political 
reasons, and then resumed. It would be politic to delay 
beginning in some of the provinces. For the task there 
were needed vigorous and discreet men, invested with mili- 
tary power, and of higher rank, it might be, than the usual 
provincial governor. Thus, in 62 a.d., a census in Gaul 
was held by three consular men ; while the three provinces 
into which Gaul was then divided were ordinarily governed 
by legates of praetorian dignity. This office of legatus ad 
census accipiendos was quite an honorable one. In the time 
of Severus a special officer was sent out for this purpose, 
and the existing governor remained at his post ; but before 
that time the ordinary governor seems to have been super- 
seded. 1 The chief censors were aided by subordinates in 
the districts or counties. Thus Germanicus, in 16 A.D., 
deputed his legates on this errand, when busy with the affairs 
of Germany (Tac. Annal. ii. 6). 

A census in the provinces needed to be repeated from 
time to time, on account of changes in the state of property, 
and relief could thus be afforded to proprietors whose lands 
had suffered from natural causes. 2 The intervals between 
two censuses were of indefinite length. The system required, 
according to Zumpt’s view, a threefold bureau — one in 
each of the census-districts of a province, another at the 

1 Zumpt in the work before ns gives a number of examples of such legates 
for taking the census. There is a collection of them in Marquardt (Bekker- 
Marq.), iii. 2. 172. 

8 Zumpt cites Ulpian in the Digest, 1. 15, de cens. 1 , 2, as saying, vitia 
priorum censuum editis novis professionibns evanescunt. 
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capital of the province, and a third in Rome, where all the 
lists of the empire were deposited. A person employed in 
the census bureau at Lyons is named on an inscription ; and 
the head officer at Rome is often mentioned under the appel- 
lations of magister a censibus , or a censibus alone, with whom 
adjutores ad census were associated. That the lists were 
deposited in one place of each province appears from the 
story already given of Caligula. That copies were deposited 
also at Rome, in a central bureau, is stated by more than 
one of the Christian writers; and Tertullian, at least, as a 
learned lawyer, with opportunities to know what was the 
usage of the empire, must be believed in this particular. 

As to the mode of taxation in the provinces, we must not 
argue back from the usages under the Christian emperors 
to those of the early empire. In the later times, all land 
was divided into juga or capita , i.e. into plots not of equal 
extent, but of equal value — productiveness being taken 
into account. Each of these juga paid a certain amount of 
tribute. But Ulpian, at the end of the second century, in 
speaking of the forma censualis , says (Digest 1. 15, de cens. 
1. 4) that it requires the name of each owner of a piece of 
land, in what state and district it lies, who are the two nearest 
proprietors, the extent of land cultivated within ten years, 
etc. In short, the system follows the person ; and we cannot 
suppose that such an inventory was in practice by the side 
of one founded on the division of lands into juga. And, as 
the jurists of Ulpian’s age mention no other forma censualis , 
it must have come down from the times of the first emperors. 
The later mode of taking the census connected the taxes 
with the capita of land ; the earlier, as in the proper Roman 
census, with capita of persons. In another respect, the 
earlier form resembled the original Roman one. The Ro- 
man citizens were required to meet at Rome, and give in 
their own estimates of their property, with other information 
touching themselves and their families; and exceptions to 
this were known only in the times of the later republic,, 
when absentees were indulged to present their reports to* 

Vol. XXV1L No. 106. 89 
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the governors of the provinces. In the provinces, also, “the 
tax-payers, gathered in appointed places, reported, first, their 
age and parentage, then made statements of their property, 
probably under the two heads of landed and movable 
property.” 

The taxes must be supposed to have been unequal for 
different kinds of property and in different parts of the 
empire. The direct taxes were divided into two classes — 
land-taxes and capitation-taxes. By the latter was intended 
a payment in proportion to an estimated income, or an 
income-tax. So Zumpt. Others make two kinds of capi- 
tation taxes — a levy on movable property, and a poll-tax. 
Appian states that this tax in Syria and Cilicia amounted to 
one per cent on the assessment, but was higher for the Jews, 
owing to their restlessness under the sway of Rome. 

There yet remain to be considered important points re- 
specting the subjection of the empire to a census : How far 
was it uniform, and was it extended to those subsidiary 
kingdoms, like the realm of Herod at Christ’s birth, which 
were Roman dependencies, but not properly under pro- 
vincial governors? In regard to the first point, we may 
remark that it took a long time before all the parts of the 
empire were brought under one common system, the recently 
subjugated or more restless territories being treated differ- 
ently from others which would tamely submit to harsh or 
novel burdens. The Batavi thus furnished troops, without 
paying taxes, into the second century ; and the Frisi paid a 
tribute of hides, which seems to have required the inter- 
ference of no Roman official. At length, in 47 a.d. (Tac. 
Annal. xi. 19), on their being brought into complete sub- 
jection, their civil state was changed, preparatory, no doubt, 
to a fuller introduction of Roman usages. 

In parts of the empire, as in Mauritania, Thrace, Asia 
Minor, and Syria, tributary kingdoms existed under Roman 
supremacy in the time of the first emperors. The most 
important of these princes was Herod the Great. The re- 
lation of such kings to Rome was not strictly that of vassals; 
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they were rather tings by sufferance, confirmed in their 
authority by the powers at Rome, endured until policy 
required their deposition, and forced, probably, in all cases 
to pay tribute. They were subjects, and were generally ad- 
mitted to Roman citizenship. Archelaus, Herod’s son, was 
deposed by Augustus ; the king of Mauritania by Caligula. 
The kings of Cappadocia and Thrace were accused before 
the senate under Tiberius, and the king of Thrace banished. 
The relation of the Jews to Rome is shown by the oath of 
allegiance, which they were forced to take to Augustus, as 
well as to Herod (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. § 2, 4), about the 
year 747 u.c., and which six thousand refusing to take were 
mulcted in their goods, and in part lost their lives. Herod 
was placed under the supervision of the legate of Syria. 
Having obtained permission of the then legate Saturninus to 
go with troops outside of his country into Arabia, he incurred 
the wrath of the emperor, who wrote to him that he had 
treated him as a friend hitherto, but now would treat him 
as a subject (irmjtcofp, Joseph. Antiq. xvi. § 9, 3). After the 
death of Herod, the legate of Syria, Quintilius Varus, con- 
sidered it his official dnty to quell disturbances in Judaea, 
and the same is true of other provincial governors. So that 
Judaea, in a certain sense, may be said to have pertained to 
the Syrian province, while yet the family of Herod reigned. 
Zumpt aptly compares the relation of these kings to the 
provincial governors with that of the liberae civitates , which 
enjoyed a certain self-government under local law, while 
yet they were parts of the several provinces. 

If a census were held in such a subject kingdom, the 
Roman heads of the province, according to all analogy, 
would exercise control over the arrangements, would receive 
returns, and transmit them to Rome. Hence we have a 
right to say that Luke’s words, “ When Quirinius was gov- 
ernor of Syria,” contain more than a definition of time ; 
they denote that the census was taken by his authority ; 
whether the subordinates were Romans or natives, whether 
he directly exercised control, or the territorial king took 
this duty on himself. 
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But is there any instance of a census held in such half- 
independent kingdoms by Roman authority ? The instances 
which Huschke insists upon, and to which we have given 
weight in another place, are set aside as insufficient by 
Zumpt, and with good reason. 1 He, however, finds two 
examples to prove that a Roman census existed in such 
territory. One is drawn from Judaea, already brought 
under the Roman census, after the deposition of Archelaus. 
In 41 a.d. Agrippa, grandson of Herod the Great, united 
Judaea and Samaria to the rest of his kingdom. Three 
years afterwards he died. It is incredible that the obli- 
gations to pay tribute according to the earlier census ceased 
when he became king, and then revived at his death. An- 
other similar instance he finds in Commagene where, P. 
Yitellius, legate of Syria, in 36 a.d., adjusted the relations 
to Rome, u and doubtless introduced the Roman census.” 
Two years afterwards Caligula gave that territory to the 
former kings, with a part of the Cilician coast. But it is 
incredible that the Roman institution should have ceased 
on the accession of the new king ; the more so, as maritime 
Cilicia must have been under the census before. Nor 
would the Romans have been willing to make the dependent 
kings popular by allowing them to lighten the tribute at 
will. 

There is, however, a distinction to be made between a tax 
on Roman principles, and one conducted by order of the 
Roman government. When the emperor decided to make 
a census of the empire, there is no proof that there was a 
uniformity through the various countries in any respect. 
The inquiry, then, is open as to the mode of conducting the 
Jewish census. Here the census of Quirinius, in 6 a.d., 
may serve as our guide. He came, according to Josephus 
(Antiq. xvii. end ; xviii. § 1, 1), to make a census in Syria, 
and appeared, also, in Judaea, which was now annexed to 
Syria, anrori^qco^ievo^ re avr&v rav owrtW, “ and to sell the 
property of Archelaus,” the banished king. The same cen- 

1 See New Englander, u. s. pp. 714, 715, and note on p. 715. 
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sus was now set on foot in Judaea and in the rest of Syria. 
The resistance made to it by Judas of Galilee shows that it 
was in some respects new, as well as that it was carried 
through in those parts of the old realm of Herod which 
were allowed to go to his sons. Judas and his followers, 
by their watchword, that God alone was Governor and Lord, 
and that the census was outright slavery, show that a new 
step was now taken by the Roman government. The same 
thing is indicated by the words of Josephus (u. s.), that the 
Jews in general could hardly endure, ttjv in rl rat? anr<yypa<f)cu$ 
cucpoaaw? but were kept quiet by the persuasions of the 
high-priest Joazar, and that anreripMv ra ^prjpxiTa, 

What, now, was the innovation ? It may have been that 
the census was forced through directly by the Romans, 
whereas their own rulers had the charge of it before. Or it 
may have been that only a poll-tax had been levied before, 
so that the new census meant a land-tax to the inhabitants 
of Judaea. The former is the view of Wieseler ; 2 the latter 
of Zumpt. This learned antiquarian brings forward no 
direct arguments of weight to prove his point. The capita- 
tion-tax existed during Christ’s ministry (Matt. xxii. 17), 
but could not have been founded on the census of Quirinius 
in 6 a.d. ; for only landholders, or, at least, property-holders, 
were then registered, as the words of Josephus imply (Antiq. 
xriii. § 1,1). We must go back, then, to the first census, 
which took place at the birth of Christ, to account for this 
tax. Such is one of his arguments. But what if such a 
tax had been in use long before ? 

Let us look here, for a moment, at the taxes in Judaea 
after Pompey’s conquest. That general laid heavy burdens 
on the nation ; but the rulers may have collected tribute in 
their own way, and paid it over to the proper Roman officers. 
And yet, soon after, when Gabinius had been in the East, 

1 The Latin version has “ nomen descriptionis aegre audire voluerant,” could 
hardly endure to hear the registration spoken of ; but the sense must be that 
they found the hearing before a Roman magistrate on occasion of the registra- 
tion, or returns of property, grievous. 

4 In his Beitr&ge, mentioned at the beginning of this Article. 
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Cicero speaks of his exempting vedigales multos et stipendi- 
aries , i.e. persons obliged to pay direct and indirect taxes in 
Syria and Judaea (de Provinc. Consular, v. 10). Caesar, 
among other regulations touching the Jews, enacted, when 
dictator the second time (707 u.c. = 47 b.c.), that they 
should pay a tribute on behalf of Jerusalem — Joppa being 
exempted from the law — every year except the sabbatical 
one, and that they should pay in Sidon, every second year, 
one fourth part of what they had sown (the crops from 
seed sown, not the fruits from their trees). Besides which, 
the old tithes were to be paid to Hyrcanus and his sons. 
The first words are so understood by Marquardt and by 
Zumpt, as if but one tax, payable once in seven years, were 
intended. But they do not take tear evtavrov into con- 
sideration, nor that two distinct acts are plainly denoted by 
07ra)9 TeXfixn and iva a7ro&t,8c0<Ti. The sense can only be 
that which Wieseler gives (Beitrage, p. 77), that one tax, a 
poll-tax, it must be, was payable six years out of seven, and 
another, amounting to one quarter of the sown crops, once 
every seven years, in the second year of the sabbatical cycle. 
These taxes are said to be payable* for Jerusalem, that is, 
Jerusalem was the political community with which all parts 
of the land were in union. 

After Caesar, and while Antony controlled the East, there 
was much arbitrary exaction, and under Herod the payment of 
tribute to Borne seems to have been kept up. The taxes under 
Herod were much complained of, and after his death a Jewish 
embassy at Rome begged to be delivered from their sover- 
eigns, and to be annexed to Syria, as if they expected milder 
treatment from the emperor’s legates than from the family 
of Herod. The Jews, then, were used to poll-taxes, property- 
taxes, and tithes. It cannot be shown that the institutions of 
Julius Caesar, mentioned above, had been essentially altered. 

There is another consideration against Zumpt’s view, 
which is not without its weight. If the census was only a 
personal one, with no descriptions or lists of property, it 
could be taken in one place as well as in another. Why 
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subject a man in Galilee to the necessity of reporting himself 
in Judaea ? We confess, then, that Zumpt’s arguments at 
this point do not appear to us convincing. We conceive of 
the matter somewhat thus : A census was held in Judaea, " 
as a part of a general system under native officers, and yet 
according to the orders of the legate of Syria. It did not 
respect real property, on which the Roman system of taxation 
chiefly rested, but persons and personal property. According 
to ancient Jewish usage, which, however, we cannot illus- 
trate by examples, lists were handed in at the place of the 
origin of one’s family. Hence the journey of Joseph to 
Bethlehem. If it should be said that this is mythical, the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem according to prophecy, when his 
parents were of Galilee, being to be accounted for, we can 
only reply, that the argument destroys itself ; for myths run 
in the channels of well-known usages. Whether Christ, 
therefore, was born at Bethlehem, or not, the myth itself 
proves that the journey to Bethlehem for the purpose of 
being registered there, on which many stumble, is consistent 
with the customs of the age in which the myth is supposed 
to have its birth. 

If it be said that the Jews, at the time when Christ was 
born, must have in a great measure lost the knowledge of 
their tribes, and other subordinate divisions, we answer, that 
this will seem more natural to us than to a nation which 
thought everything of descent. There arc no facts, however, 
so far as we are informed, to guide our judgment. And yet, 
when we call to mind that the orders or courses of priests 
were kept up, that Anna in Luke belonged to the tribe of 
Asher, that Josephus in his autobiography refers to his family 
genealogy, and that the tradition of descent from David must 
have been received among Christ’s relatives, as is shown by 
what Eusebius tells us of the grandsons of Judas, Christ’s 
brother, and of Domitian’s jealousy, on account of their being 
of David’s line , 1 we may well accept the possibility that the 
family genealogies were general among the Jews. 

1 Eueb. Hist. Eccl., iii. $ 20. From Hegesippos. 
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That Mary went with Joseph in order to be registered, is 
probably, but not certainly, the meaning of the evangelist. 
Her going may be illustrated by what Ulpian says in the 
Digest (1. 15 ; de Cens. 1. 8), that in Syria men from fourteen 
and women from twelve, and uhtil sixty-five, were subject 
to a poll-tax. 1 In the census of 6 a.d., as Zumpt remarks, 
there was no need of any one besides the head of the family 
being present to give in the returns of property. No one 
else appeared before the censor at Rome. 

The conclusions we have reached thus far may be ex- 
pressed in the following summary : That the text in Luke 
denotes that a census was taken in Judaea when Quirinius 
was governor of Syria ; that he was emperor’s legate in that 
province twice — the first time in, or soon after, 750 u.c. ; that 
the policy of the empire under Augustus, and a variety of 
facts, look towards a general provincial census and a common 
system in all quarters; that the later writers, who alone 
speak directly of such a census, and who are received as 
testimony by the best archaeologists of the day, are sup- 
ported in what they say by various considerations, although 
if they stood alone we must confess that we should not have 
attached much weight to their authority; that censuses, 
differing in some respects from one another, were going on, 
soon after the time when we may suppose the policy to have 
been settled and expressed in an edict, in many lands ; that 
the subject kingdoms paid tribute to Rome, and the subject 
kings were rulers by Roman appointment, under the inspec- 
tion of legates ; that Judaea had long been taxed, and some 
kind of census can have been nothing new there ; that 
Zumpt fails to show to our satisfaction that the registration 
at this time was simply for the purpose of a capitation-tax ; 
and that, as to Joseph’s going to Bethlehem to be registered, 
the fact must rest mainly on the authority of Luke, for we 


1 Ulpian's words are aet&tem in censendo significare necesse est, quia qui- 
busdam aetas tribuit ne tribute onerentur ; veluti in Syriis a qnatuordecim annis 
masculi, a duodecim feminae usque ad sexajesimum quintum annum tribato 
capitis obligantur. Aetas autem spectatur censendi tempore. 
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possess scarcely any other materials from which to form a 
judgment. 

These conclusions are always met by the suspicion that 
our authorities would have informed us of such a census 
had it been true. To this we have already replied. We 
only add, that Josephus is meagre through the ten years of 
Archelaus, and Dion Cassius deserts us at the epoch we are 
considering, through the deficiencies of his text ; that the 
historians take little interest in measures of administration, 
especially in those which concerned the provinces ; that 
Josephus, in the history of the Jewish war, makes no mention 
of so memorable event as the census of 6 a.d. ; that, if the 
general measurements of the empire, a fact conceded by all 
scholars, are never spoken of by the historians, much more 
might a census, general in its plan, but extending through 
years and putting on new shapes in accordance with the 
nationalities affected by it, never appear among the re- 
corded events of the age. Nor is this fact at all unique. 1 

We cannot omit adding that the position of some critics 
is an unjust one towards the evangelist Luke. He is not on 
the stand to be convicted of falsehood if others do not 
mention what he narrates, but he is an independent witness. 
And the tendency of criticism is ever to put in a clearer 
light his accuracy in details. That such a writer should, as 
some of the looser critics think, have confounded the census 
of 6 a.d., ten years after Herod’s death, with an event which 
he attributes to the reign of Herod, and in the next chapter 
give dates of our Lord’s entrance on his ministry and of his 
age which require us to carry his birth back to the life-time 
of Herod, seems, to say the least, highly improbable. 

We must speak of one point more, before closing this part 
of our subject, which relates to the first two of the three 
divisions of Zumpt’s work. In what sense is the expression 
“ when Cyrenius was governor of Syria ” to be taken ? It 
would most naturally be understood of his being the em- 
peror’s ordinary legate in that province, or it might be 

i Compare New Englander, n. s. pp. 716, 717. 
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explained as referring to a special legation to take the 
census. We have already seen that the most important 
men of the empire were so employed, and this solution is 
approved by Cardinal Norisius, by Dr. Edward Robinson, by 
Meyer in his commentary, and others. 1 But, on the other 
hand, if this were intended by the evangelist, and he had 
completely accurate knowledge as to the capacity in which 
Quirinius served, we should rather look for ifre/xorevoirros iv 
Svpla , than for the words as they stand. The other expla- 
nation, which meets with favor from Zumpt, and which we 
have preferred in another place, has more to commend it. 
For we have now the fact established, which was unknown 
to the earlier scholars, that Quirinius was governor of Syria, 
or imperial legate, soon after Herod’s death. This increases 
the probability that no special legation was thought of. But 
further, no reason appears why the usual presiding officer 
in Syria could not superintend a census which did not touch 
landed property, as easily as an extraordinary appointee. 

But here a new difficulty arises. Quirinius began his first 
legation in Syria after Herod’s death, and our Lord, accord- 
ing to the narrative in Matthew, was born some time before 
Herod’s death. We know also, from Tacitus and Josephus, 
that Quintilius Varus continued in his legation through part 
of the summer of 750 u.c. which followed the death of 
Herod. At first view, therefore, nothing is gained for the 
defense of the credibility of Luke ii. 2 by the new light on 
the relations of Quirinius. We can only reconcile this fact 
witli what Luke states on the supposition that the census 
began some time before, but was not finished until in or 
after 750 u.c. 

Evidence for an earlier commencement of this census is 
found in a passage of Tertullian’s treatise against Marcion 
(iv. 19). In refuting the position of the Marcionites that 
Christ was not really born, he has occasion to refer to the 
proofs of his birth. Here he says : “ sed et census constat 
actos sub Augusto tunc (nunc in the mss.) in Judaea per 
1 Compare Hew Englander, pp. 698, 720. 
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Sentium Saturniimm, apud quos genus ejus inquirere po- 
tuissent.” In three other passages he speaks of this census. 

In one of them he has the words u de censu — quem testem 
fidelissimum dominicae nativitatis Romana archiva custo- 
diunt” (adv. Marcion. iv. § 7). In the others (ib. iv. § 86, 
and adv. Judaeos, § 9) he has no doubt that the Jews were 
still divided into “ tribus et populos et familias et domos,” 
and that Mary was registered on the census books “ apud 
Romanos.” In these particulars, though he was a learned 
lawyer and lived in Rome part of his life, he might possibly 
be under a mistake. But when he appears to contradict the 
evangelist Luke, how could he be under any bias arising 
from his faith in the Gospel narrative ? Nor can he have 
got at the date he assigns to the census by calculations, for 
he goes further back for the census than his own reckoning 
of the date of Christ’s death would carry him. This infor- 
mation then is historical, and is justly regarded by the best 
modern scholars as* of the highest importance. Its whole 
bearing will appear by and by. At present we content our- 
selves with remarking that, if Sentius left his presidency, as <> 
the coins of Quin tilius Varus show, in 747 u.c. = 7 b.c. or 
in the earlier part of the next year, and if Quirinius is thrust 
down to 750 u.c., or even later, the only way of reconciling Ter- 
tullian and Luke is to suppose the census to have moved » 
slowly, or to have been for some reason or other intermitted, 
and to have been continued and closed by the active, vigorous 
Quirinius. This pointed him out as the proper person for n 
taking the census of 6 A.D., and with reference to this work 
the very unusual step w*as taken of appointing the same man 
the second time governor of the same province. 

Christ, then, was born when Sentius was legate of Syria, at 
the latest, in 748 u.c. or six years, and possibly earlier, seven 
or eight years, before the Christian era. He was born at the 
time of a census then begun, afterwards completed under the 
presidency of Quirinius. This is the important starting 
point of Zumpt in the more immediate inquiry into the date 
of our Lord’s birth. The result is not new with him, but 
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has obtained extensive currency since San Clemente ad- 
vocated it in 1792. Ideler the astronomer and chronologist, 
Hoeck the historian of Rome, to mention no others, have 
given it their support. If it should be found to harmonize 
best with other passages of scripture which with more or less 
definiteness afford us dates in our Lord’s life, it would com- 
mend itself as historically true ; otherwise we must try to 
find some other date for the nativity, or confess that the 
record affords us no means for a satisfactory solution. 

In the first chapter of the third part of his work, Mr. 
Zumpt examines the relations of the narrative of the murder 
of the innocents to the Saviour’s birth, and in the sixth or 
last the astronomical evidence given by the star which sent 
the wise men into Judaea. We shall consider these together, 
as they belong together. We are aware of the objections 
which may be brought against the historical truth of this 
account, but it is not our part to defend its credibility. We 
believe that the events suggested the use of prophecy and 
that prophecy did not shape and create the narrative. And 
the substantial truth of the account will perhaps best appear 
when we find that real events lay at its foundation. 

The evangelist Matthew, who says nothing of the census 
nor of Joseph’s having lived in Nazareth, but regards him as 
having the intention even when in Egypt to return to Judaea 
and not to Galilee, agrees with Luke in placing the nativity 
at Bethlehem. After the birth of Jesus (yewrjdivros) magi 
from the East come to Jerusalem with the story that they 
had seen the star of the king of the Jews, and desire to know 
where is his birth-place. Herod after consultation directs 
them to Bethlehem, as being the place foretold by the prophet 
Mi call ; and having obtained in private exact information 
from them as to the time of the star’s appearance, requested 
them to report to him what they should learn, that he too 
might worship the king. The star led their way to where 
the child was. Instead of returning to Jerusalem after 
having seen and worshipped, they went home another way,, 
and Herod, on being mocked by them, killed all the children 
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in the district of Bethlehem that were under two years of 
age. Meanwhile Joseph, warned in a dream, fled with Mary 
and the child into Egypt, where he remained until after the 
death of Herod. But on his divinely directed return he 
went into Galilee to settle, because there he would be beyond 
the jurisdiction of Arcbelaus whom he dreaded. 

The star spoken of, in this narrative of a highly popular 
cast, might be a star properly so called, or a comet, or a 
special meteoric body. But the circumstance that the star 
TTparryev auTou?, until it stood over the place where Jesus 
was, would not apply to a star or a comet so well as to a 
body nearer the earth. And yet, if it should be found that 
there were remarkable appearances in the heavens, at the 
timo to which on other grounds we might refer the birth of 
Christ, it would be fair to use such phenomena in our argu- 
ment ; and perhaps the argument would be the stronger if 
there were minor differences between the calculations of 
exactecience and the tradition proceeding from uninstructed 
minds. 

Ideler, in his well-known manual of Mathematical and 
Technical Chronology (Berlin, 1826, vol. ii. 399-410), has 
given a careful and extensive account of this “ star,” which 
he explains as the conjunction, or repeated conjunctions, of 
Jupiter and Saturn. If our limits permitted we should be 
glad to give in English the whole of his remarks on this 
subject ; but we must content ourselves with an abstract of 
moderate length. 

Kepler in 1603 and 1604 noticed this conjunction. In 
the spring of the latter year Mars came near to the two 
other planets, and in the autumn he noticed a body like a fixed 
star associated with the two planets “ near the eastern foot 
of Serpentarius,” and which after reaching a considerable 
brightness disappeared without a trace. He was led by this 
to reflect on the “ star in the east,” and in 1606 published at 
Prague a treatise 1 in which he expressed the opinion that 
this star denoted the conjunction of Saturn, Jupiter, and 

1 De Stella nova in pede Serpentarii. 
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*ome other extraordinary star, in regard to whose natur< 
does not go into particulars. Making the best calculat 
he could with the tables of that day, he ascertained tl 
conjunctions of the two planets in 747 u.c. = 7 b.c., wii 
the constellation Pisces, near to Aries. This rare conjunc 
in so important a part of the zodiac would, he thought, 
urally excite the wonder of astrologers, particularly ii 
extraordinary star accompanied them, and they could ha] 
fail to look for some remarkable event He was induce< 
1606 by his calculations to write a treatise de Jem CJir 
servatoris nostri , vero anno natalitio , in which he advoci 
748 u.c. = 6 b.c. as the true birth-year ; and when this 
attacked by Seth Calvisius in 1613, he published a n 
extensive and exhaustive work in its defence. 1 

Kepler’s views seem to have been almost forgotten, w 
Miinter, bishop of Se^land in Denmark, revived then 
1821, having found a passage in Abarbanel’s Commentar 
Daniel which attaches great consequences to a conjuncfloi 
Saturn and Jupiter in the constellation Pisces. Schub 
of St. Petersburg, a little afterward, in his miscellane 
writings, says that he calculated the motions of the 
planets, and found the results to be those mentioned 
Miinter in regard to a conjunction about the time of Chr 
birth. Of these calculations nothing is known, and Schu 
seems to regard Miinter as the originator of the hypoth* 
Ideler now looked into the matter, and we give his < 
elusions, reached with all care, according to Delamb 
Tables of Jupiter and Saturn, in his own words: “ 
results are remarkable enough. The planets came in 
year 747 u.c. into conjunction for the first time on 
twenty-ninth of May in the twentieth degree of Pis 
They stood together at that time, in the morning 
i>efore sunrise, and were, as their ascending nodes 
in one and the same sign, only one degree distant from 

1 De vero anno quo aeternus Dei filius human am natur&m in utero benec 
Virginia assumpsit, Frankfort, 1613, of which Ideler says that in the main p 
of the investigation he left but small gleanings for his successors. 
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another. Jupiter passed by Saturn to the north ; about the 
middle of September both came into opposition with the sun 
about midnight in the south, Saturn on the thirteenth, Jupiter 
on the fifteenth. Their difference of longitude was then one 
degree and a half. Both were retrograde, and were coming 
together anew. On the twenty-seventh of October a second 
conjunction took place, in the sixteenth degree of Pisces, and 
on the twelfth of November, when Jupiter was again moving 
eastward, there was a third conjunction, in the fifteenth 
degree of the same sign. In the two last conjunctions the 
difference of latitude amounted to only about one degree, so 
that for a weak eye the one planet came almost within the 
apparent disk (zerstreuungskreis) of the other, and hence the 
two might appear as a single star.” 

Thus wrote Ideler in his Handbuch, his principal work on 
Chronology, in 1826. Before his Lehrbuch appeared, in 1831, 
the calculations were revised, and the three conjunctions 
were determined to have fallen on May twenty-ninth, October 
first, and December fifth. 

What adds interest to these remarkable results is the way 
in which Abarbanel speaks of this celestial phenomenon in 
its bearings on Jewish history. After saying that the most 
important of human events depend on the conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn, he adds that no such conjunction was 
more important than that which took place in the year 2365 
of the creation, three years before the birth of Moses, in the 
sign of Pisces. This sign, he goes on to say, is the especial 
constellation of the Israelites. “ Recently,” he adds at the 
close of the passage [in the year 5224 of the creation, or 1463 
of our era], “ occurred one of the most momentous con- 
junctions of the two planets in Pisces, and it is not to be 
doubted that it will be equal [in importance] to that seen at 
the time of Moses, and will bring on the birth of the divine 
man, the Messiah.” 

We have no means of knowing how old this opinion was 
which Abarbanel expresses, nor is it likely that the Jews so 
interpreted the planets in Christ’s time, for astrology was 
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discouraged and censured. Moreover the magi brought 
news to Jerusalem which disturbed the minds of men, so 
that they could not have attached much importance to such 
a conjunction before. But it is quite possible that in the 
home of astrology the appearance betokened a great event, 
and that the magi shared in an opinion pervading the East 
in regard to a king who should arise in Israel. 

In applying this celestial phenomenon to the narrative of 
events, we may suppose the conjunction in May 747 = 7, to 
have startled the magi, and set them in motion. They arrive 
at Jerusalem in the autumn. About the time of the second 
conjunction they are on their way by night to Bethlehem, 
and the “star” seemed to go before them, until it stood over 
the place where Christ was born. The birth, according to 
this arrangement of particulars, would be betokened in May, 
and they saw the infant in October, or about two years before 
the commonly received date of the nativity. 1 

We are aware of the difficulties that attend this explana- 
tion. The text speaks of an aarrfp, not of an aarpov , in 
explanation of which Ideler’s remark, that the planets were 
confounded in each other’s rays, is scarcely satisfactory. 
Moreover, the explanation requires that the advance of the 
star before the wise men, until it stood over the place where 
the child was, be qualified very much to bring it down to 
scientific, truth. In tho narrative the impression on excited 
minds, rather than the real motion of the heavenly bodies, 
would thus be represented, — the subjective, rather than the 
objective. 

An explanation given by Wieseler of these occurrences 
deserves brief mention here. The wise men were roused 
into expectation of some great event which was to happen in 
Judaea by the phenomena of 747. Still, for some reason, 
they did not go to Judaea until a few month before Herod’s 
death. Then a comet, — the same that Pingr4 mentions as 
seen in China in the third or fourth year before our present 

1 Wc give here our own, and not Zumpt’s or Ideler’s, adjustment of the order 
of events. 
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era — guided them on their evening way to. Bethlehem. Of 
comets described by the Chinese, Pingr6 mentions two, 
contemporaneous nearly with 750, the received date of our 
Lord’s birth. One appeared about the vernal equinox in 
4 b.c. = 750 u.c., in the head of Capricorn, and was' visible 
seventy days. Another was seen in 4 b.c., or more probably 
in 3 b.c., in April or May. It appeared near Alpha of Aquila, 
to the north of a Chinese constellation which forms part of 
our Capricorn. “ This comet,” says Pingrd, “ if it appeared 
in the year 4 b.c. must have been the same with the first- 
mentioned comet assigned to the year proceeding.” 1 

The same difficulties press on this explanation which have 
been urged against the other, with the additional ones that 
the comet, considering the brief time of its appearance, could 
not well have been the star seen in the east ; that if it ap- 
peared in 3 b.c. =751 u.c., or even in the spring of 4 = 750, 
it was too late to be contemporaneous with an event occurring 
a number of weeks, at least, before the death of Herod ; and 
that no reason can be assigned for the delay of the two years 
between the conjunction and the comet’a appearance, before 
the wise men started on their journey. 

The murder of the innocents, although not. mentioned by 
Josephus, who doubtless has omitted to speak of many other 
crimes of Herod the Great, is supported by historical evidence, 
independent of the account in Matthew. The Latin writer 
Macrobius, of the fifth century, among other sayings of 
Augustus, gives us the following anecdote : u Cum audisset 
inter pueros, quos in Syria Herodes, rex Judaeorum, intra 
bimatum jussit interfici, filium quoque ejus occisum, ait ; 
melius est Herodis porcum esse quam filium” (Saturnalia 
ii. 4). Macrobius was probably a pagan, 2 and the story 
shows no dependence on the account in Matthew. He says 
in Syria, not in Bethlehem. A particular is added on which 
file point of the speech turns, which is not in the Gospel, and 
yet intra bimatum clearly shows that the same fact lies at 

1 Cometographie, i. 281. Paris, 1783. 

8 See the proleg. iv. { 6, to the edition of Macrobius by L. Janos. 
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the base of both accounts. The speech is wholly in character 
for Augustus, and it is found in Macrobius in company with 
many other bon-mots of the emperor. We concede, of 
course, the possibility that a narrative in the Gospels in the 
course of time may have passed into general currency, and 
have coalesced with a joke of Augustus really uttered on 
another occasion. But such possibilities ought not to weigh 
against even a little historical evidence. We regard, there- 
fore, the anecdote as confirmatory of the narrative. But we 
cannot go so far as Mr. Zumpt does, who, on the authority 
of the anecdote, believes that a young son of Herod was 
among the children slain at Bethlehem. We think it more 
natural to conceive of the anecdote as uniting together two 
events which had originally no connection, the death of a 
son of Herod and the slaughter at Bethlehem. And history 
here is impartial towards the claims of different years, for 
we have the death of Herod’s son Antipater by Herod’s orders, 
a little before his own death ill 750, and that of his two sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, by his procurement, not long 
before Sentius Saturninus left his office of legate in 747. 

But be all this as it may, the only bearing of this part of 
Matthew’s narrative on the time of the nativity is to show 
that some time must have elapsed between that event and 
the death of Herod. The magi arrive in Jerusalem after 
the nativity, then succeed their stay there, the flight into 
Egypt, and the residence in that country. But how long a 
time was occupied by these events it is idle to conjecture and 
impossible to discover. 

Mr. Zumpt, in another chapter, examines the subject of a 
general peace through the world in the time of Augustus, 
and its bearing on the question of our Lord’s birth. Such 
a general peace is referred to by later Christian Fathers, 
and a tradition of the Latin church declares that Christ was 
born tote orbe in pace composite. San Clemente, having 
assigned the nativity to the presidency of Sentius Saturninus, 
uses this argument in deciding on 7 B.c. = 747 u.o., as the 
true birth-year. His views are given by Ideler, in his larger 
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work on Chronology (ii. 397-398). But the wnoie argument 
is a very weak one. The tradition itself seems to depend on 
a misunderstanding of the words “ peace on earth,” in the 
Gospel of Luke. There were three occasions on which 
Janus was closed at Rome during the reign of Augustus, or, 
to use the exact expression of that emperor, on the Ancyra 
marbles, “ three times in my principate did the senate 
decree that Janus Quirinius should be closed.” The first 
closure was in 725 u.c. = 29 B.c., soon after the victory at 
Actium; the second in 729 = 25 ; for the third a decree 
was passed in 744 = 10, which did not take effect on account 
of a rebellion of the Dacians. Zumpt holds that soon after 
that rebellion, on the return of Augustus to Rome, in the 
year 9 B.c., there was an actual closure. Mommsen, in his 
commentary on the above-mentioned marbles, 1 — after remark- 
ing that if Augustus referred to this decree of the senate, 
which was hindered in its execution by the Dacian rebellion, 
he was not entirely honest in his statement, and thus de- 
ceives Suetonius, who repeats it, - — says that he is inclined 
to believe the reference to be to a later decree. Prom the 
termination of the German wars of Drusus and Tiberius, 
down to the year 753 u.c. = 1 b.c., when 0. Caesar went 
forth to the Armenian war, there was such a quiet of the 
Roman arms, that it seems as if Janus might reasonably have 
been closed. But the annals of Dion Cassius are deficient for 
748-752, and the narration of the closure of Janus the third 
time may have fallen out of his text with other particulars. 
Add to this that Orosius cites Tacitus as saying that Janus 
was opened sene Augusto , which could not have been said, 
if Janus was opened a little after 729, and remained so until 
the death of Augustus. Perhaps Orosius is right when he 
says that Janus was closed the third time in the reign of 
Augustus in 752, etc. Thus far Mommsen. But this was 
after the death of Herod, and thus could by no possibility 
coincide with the year of the nativity. 

The remainder of Zumpt’s Essay is occupied with an 

1 Res gestae divi Augnsti, comment, p. 32, Comp. Orosius, vi. 22, vii. 3. 
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examination of the dates in Luke iii. 1, 28 and John ii. 20, 
with an inquiry into the year of our Lord’s death, and with 
an attempt to reconcile seeming contradictions in the chro- 
nology. In the chapter of Luke we have two dates — the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius , as the time when the “ word of 
the Lord came unto John the son of Zacharias in the wil- 
derness,” and in the words that “ Jesus himself was axrel 
ir&p TptaKoma ap^o/aepov,” etc., the statement that Jesus 
was about thirty when he began his public ministry. For 
the sake of completeness, two explanations of the first of 
these verses may be mentioned, not because of their intrinsic 
value, but on account of the standing of their authors. Dif- 
ficulties of chronology force us, thinks San Clemente, to refer 
the fifteenth year of Tiberius, as several of the Fathers do, 
not to John’s call into his prophetical office, but to Christ’s 
suffering and death. Ideier justly calls this a paradoxical 
opinion, but leaves the decision of it to the interpreters of 
scripture. 1 It seems to us so impossible for any honest * in- 
terpreter to hold this opinion that we will not spend time in 
refuting it. Wieseler, again (Synopse 196), refers the fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius, and the thirtieth year of Christ’s 
life, not to the beginning of John’s ministry, but to his 
imprisonment by the tetrarch Herod. But this is in the 
highest degree arbitrary and unnatural. The sense, then, 
can only be that John began his ministry when Tiberius, was 
in the fifteenth year of his reign ; and the evangelist intro- 
duces John’s imprisonment only to bring what he says of 
him to a fit close. The first year of Tiberius — taking it for 
granted, at present, that no other reckoning will stand — 
began at the death of Augustus, which occurred August 19, 
767 u.c. = 14 A.D., and his fifteenth year began the same 
day of 781 = 28. If,, then, Luke speaks with accuracy, 
John began to preach between August 19, a.d. 28, and 
August 19, a.d. 29. 

1 Handbuch, ii. 418, 419. Not having access to a copy of San Clemente's 
work, we get our notices from others. The arguments for this opinion are in a 
dissertation appended to his work de vulgaris aerae emendations. 
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But wliat sense are we to attach to v. 23, which our 
translators render : “ And Jesus himself began to be about 
thirty years of age ” ? Clearly there is something absurd in 
saying that a person began to be about such an age ; and 
there is great harshness in taking fy with ap^o/Ao/ov, — not 
to say that to join the participle &v with this clause, instead 
of the following one, as if the sense were, “ Jesus was begin- 
ning to be about thirty,” is almost unendurable. The 
explanation now commonly received — that apxpftevos de- 
notes when he began his ministry — although itself not 
entirely free from objection, as we should look for some 
limiting noun with the participle, is by far preferable to any * 
other. 1 » 

Christ, then, was about thirty at his baptism. But how 
long this was after the beginning of John’s ministry we have 
no means of ascertaining. From the narrative we may 
gather, with some confidence, that an interval of but a few 
months elapsed between the two events. It will be safe to 
say, that Christ was about thirty in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, or, at least, toward the latter part of it. 

The passage in John ii. 20 we shall assume to mean, not 
that it took forty-six years to finish the Temple, from the 
time when Herod began its reconstruction — for it was not 
finished until years afterward — but that from the time when 
the reconstruction began until the date of Christ’s visit to 
Jerusalem forty-six years had elapsed. As this is the re- 
ceived explanation, it will not be necessary to support it. 
Now, according to Josephus (Antiq. xv. 11, 1), Herod entered 
on this work in the eighteenth year of his reign. But there 
are two dates of the commencement of Herod’s reign given 
by Josephus, who speaks of both in Antiq. xvii. 8, 1, where 
he says that Herod reigned “ after he slew Antigonus thirty- 
four years, but after his appointment by the Romans thirty- 
seven years.” The death of Antigonus, with the capture of 

1 Meyer's solution is, that the office of Christ, now having its commencement, 
is implied in the descent of the Spirit, and in the words, “ thou art my beloved 
Son,” in v. 20. 
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Jerusalem by Sossius, Antony’s legate, occurred, according 
to the Bame author, when Marcus Agrippa and L. Caninius 
Gallus were consuls, 717 u.c. = 37 b.c. Clinton (Fasti 
Hellen. iii. 220) assigns the capture of Jerusalem to the end 
of 38 b.c. ; but there is, we believe, no material disagreement 
among chronologists as to referring the real commencement 
of the reign to 37 b.c. 1 A difficulty is, indeed, presented by 
a passage of the Jewish War (i. 21, 1), where Josephus 
mentions the fifteenth year of Herod as the year when the 
rebuilding of the Temple was begun. No solution of the 
difficulty appears so probable as to suppose a mistake of 
the text, or of memory, in the last-mentioned work. This 
being admitted, the rebuilding began in 734 u.c. = 20 b.c., 
and forty-six full years from this time will reach into 
780 u.c. = 27 a.d. But the narrative of Josephus (Antiq. 
xv. 10, 3) makes the emperor Augustus to have visited Syria 
“ after the seventeenth year of Herod’s reign had passed,” 
and to have spent some time with Herod. Some time 
elapsed subsequent to. his departure before Herod began the 
building of the Temple. Moreover, Augustus spent the 
winter of 734 = 20 in Samos, and could not have gone into 
Judaea before spring. 2 We may, then, place the commence- 
ment of the work on the new Temple, as Zumpt does, at the 
end of 20, or the beginning of 19 b.c. Forty-six years from 
this time will end in 27 or 28 a.d. If the Jews, when they 
said forty-six years, meant the forty-sixth, or forty-five and 
a part of another, the event could happen in 27 b.c., but not 
earlier. 

We have here three vague expressions of time — the u fif- 
teenth year of Tiberius,” “ about thirty years of age,” 
“ forty-six ” years, or it may be the forty-sixth year, since 
Herod’s Temple began, — not to speak of the uncertainty, 
as to the interval between Christ’s baptism and his first sub- 
sequent passover at Jerusalem. But this is not the most 

1 Compare Clinton, u. 8. under the year 4 b.c., Zumpt's work now reviewed, 
p. 252, Drumann’s Rom. Geseh. i. 446. 

8 Compare Clinton, u. s., sub anno 20 b.c. 
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noteworthy point, when we compare the .two evangelists. 
Luke places the beginning of John the Baptist’s ministry 
after the nineteenth of August, 781 u.o. = 28 a.d., when the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius began, and John places the visit 
of our Lord at the passover, in the spring of the same year. 
But, if Christ was at Jerusalem, after his baptism, in the 
spring of. 28 a.d., he must have been baptized in 27 a.d., 
and John the Baptist began his course still earlier in the 
same year. There is such a discrepance between these 
accounts that they are not easily reconciled. Especially is 
that mode of reconciliation to be rejected which assumes 
that at the time of Christ’s conversation, recorded in John 
ii. 20, there had been an interruption in the building of 
the Temple, allowing us to add one or two years to our 
reckoning. 

The imprisonment and death of John the Baptist are 
thought by some to furnish reliable dates for our Lord’s life. 
Mr. Zumpt proceeds to examine this point. The argument 
from this source is the following : The marriage of Herod 
Antipas must have taken place not long before John declared 
it unlawful. Then followed his apprehension and murder. 
Next, Antipas was defeated by Aretas King of the Arabians, 
and this the people regarded as a retribution for his treat- 
ment of John. The retribution must have occurred soon 
after the crime. But the defeat was in 36 a.d., therefore 
John was beheaded not a great while before that year. The 
assumptions here are so palpable as to take away all chrono- 
logical value from the argument. The marriage may have 
occurred, and Mr. Zumpt tries to prove that it did occur, 
long before John came into the hands of Herod Antipas. 
And the retribution may have followed the crime after a 
long interval. The only safe conclusion is that of Ewald 
and Zumpt, that the Baptist’s life needs to be determined 
by our Lord’s death, and of itself furnishes no date on which 
we can rely. 1 

1 Among recent writers Keim uses and makes much of the argument spoken 
of in the text. 
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If the conclusions respecting the life and death of our 
Lord drawn from the story of John the Baptist are unsafe, 
we cannot regard as much safer one of Zumpt’s arguments. 
It is drawn from the silence of the Gospels, especially that 
of Luke, in regard to legates of Syria during the public 
ministry of Christ. It is strange, he thinks, that Luke 
makes no mention of the provincial governor, when he 
speaks of princes in neighboring lands, and of the high 
priests in iii. 1 ; and there are other occasions when we 
might expect his name to be introduced. Now the fact is, 
that practically there was no president of Syria during a 
large part of the reign of Tiberius. Soon after 19 a.d. 
L. Aelius Lamia nominally held the office, but was detained 
in Rome, through the jealousy of Tiberius, until, in 32 a.b., 
L. Pomponius Flaccus took his place ; he having been made 
praefect of the city. Pomponius died near the end of 
33 a.d., when a new interregnum took place, until, in 35 A.D., 
L. Vitellius personally appeared as legate in the province. 
The Roman administration in the most important province 
of the empire was carried on through the interregna by the 
ordinary legates and helpers of the provincial governor. 
Now, Zumpt thinks that this absence of the governor of 
Syria will account for the silence respecting him, and will 
explain, for instance, why Pilate did not appeal to him when 
urged to condemn Christ. That event must have taken 
place, then, on or before 32 a.d. But all this is very un- 
satisfactory. The procurator had the. jus gladii ; what 
need was there of calling in or appealing to the governor or 
legate, who, although Judaea was now annexed to Syria, 
yet had little to do with its internal affairs, unless his mili- 
tary assistance was required? Felix and Festus did not 
appeal to the legate of Syria in the matter of Paul, nor is 
any legate of Syria spoken of in the Acts. In short, the 
argument from silence is peculiarly weak in this case, where 
we see no occasion for mentioning the Syrian governor, 
unless it be in Luke iii. 1 ; and if Zumpt’s reason for his not 
being introduced there should be received, it would be little 
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to the point. If Lamia was then absent, the length of 
Christ’s ministry and the time of his death remain uncertain. 

All attempts to define the year of Christ’s death from the 
number of passovers which he kept at Jerusalem, or from 
calculating in what year between 28 and 37 the day of 
passover fell on Friday, or on one of the last days of the 
week, Mr. Zumpt dismisses as leading to no certain result?. 
There is, however, a tradition which, in common with many 
other writers, he regards as having a historical basis. The 
death of Christ was likely to be remembered, and to pass 
into tradition ; for it was a great event to his disciples, and 
he had many of them. They might recollect when Pilate 
left his procuratorship, how many years had past since he 
condemned their Master. Some of them would be apt to 
remember in what year of the emperor it was, or in whose 
consulship ; and some of them at an early date would be 
able to reduce it to chronological forms. It is all otherwise 
in respect to his birth, which, until he became known as a 
great teacher, few would inquire about, and the tradition of 
which would remain with his mother and with others unac- 
quainted with history. They would know how old he was, 
but not in what year of Augustus he was born. 

Now, there is such a tradition, or, at least, a mention of 
the year of Christ’s death, found in many of the Christian 
writers, especially the Latin ones ; the earliest of whom is 
Tertulliau. In his treatise against the Jews (chap. 8) he is 
showing the fulfilment of the prophecy contained in the 
ninth chapter of Daniel, and has occasion, on this account, 
to enter into numerous chronological details. Of the death 
of our Lord he says: “ Hujus [Tiberii] quinto decimo anno 
imperii passus est Christus, annos habens quasi triaginta cum 
pateretur.” And again, a little after, he adds: “Quae 
passio hujus exterminii 1 intra tempor lxx. hebdomadarum 

1 This word alludes to the Latin translation of Daniel ix. 1, 2, 21-27, which 
precedes the passages quoted. Extenjrinii .means, the cutting off, i.e. py which 
the Messiah was cut off, as well as to the words of Psalm xxii. 17, likewise 
cited, “ extermi nave runt menus meas et pedes." 

Vol. XX VH No. 106. 42 
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perfecta est sub Tiberio Caesare, Coss. Rubellio Gemino et 
Rufio [Fufio] Gemino, mense Martio, temporibus pascliae, 
die viii. Calendarum Aprilium, die prima azymorum, quo 
agnum ut occiderent ad vesperam a Moyse fuerat praecep- 
tum.” This date is repeated by many Latin Christian 
writers, as Lactantius, Augustine, and Sulpicius Severus. 1 
The Greek writers do not mention the consuls, the two 
Gemini, as they are often called ; but Clement of Alexandria 
places the baptism and passion both in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius, and Origen reckons forty-two years from Christ’s 
death to the destruction of Jerusalem, which gives the same 
date ; or rather forty-one years and six months carry us back 
from the latter event to the passover of the fifteenth of 
Tiberius. Other opinions we have no leisure nor occasion 
to unfold. 

Now, the question may be asked : Was the fifteenth of 
Tiberius the result of calculation? Or was it a tradition that 
Christ suffered in this year ? And were the consuls inserted 
by some one who found by a chronological process that they 
belonged to the fifteenth year of Tiberius, or at least held 
office during the latter part of it. Zumpt contends that the 
tradition started from the names of the consuls, and that 
afterwards the year of Tiberius was added. He tries to 
show — strangely, as it appears to us — that, in the first 
cited passage from Tertullian, the words . “ hujus quin to 
decimo anno imperii passus est Christus ” refer, not to his 
passion, but to his humiliation, or, to cite his own words : “ In 
Tiberius 15 Regierungsjahre und selber ungefahr 80 Jahre 
alt habe er etwa am ende seines offentlichen Lehramtes 
gestanden.” 2 The fact that the date of the fifteenth year 

1 See Clinton Fasti Romani, i. 12, for copious citations. 

2 In another place, adv. Marcion, i. 15, Tertullian has these words, “at nunc 
quale est ut dominus anno xii Tiberii Caesaris revelatus sit,*' that is, entered 
on his public ministry as the Messiah, xii is in all the codices. Tertullian 
must hare reckoned bock three years from the 15th of Tiberius, his date for the 
crucifixion, and allowed three years for the length of the ministry of Christ. 
In the present passage he seems to be following another interpretation of Luke. 
In this place there are other errors of calculation, as that Christ was bom in the 
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of Tiberius is common to both Western and Eastern writers, 
while the, consuls are not much, if at all, mentioned by the 
latter, shows that this was the earliest form of the tradition, 
if such it may be called, and the consuls would easily be 
added by Western Christians. But was this a tradition, or 
was it somehow obtained, by a false interpretation of Luke 
iii. 1: “Now in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Caesar”? 
Without stopping to examine this question, we only say, 
that a tradition of such a year for Christ’s death may have 
existed, that the tradition would encounter the date in Luke 
of the Baptist’s entrance into his ministry, and make the 
duration of Christ’s ministry very short ; in fact, that there 
would thus be two dates for these two events felling within 
the same year — the one obtained from Luke, and the other 
from tradition — which clashed with one another, .and sub- 
jected those who sought to reconcile them, to most untenable 
explanations ; such as the explanation, entirely contrary to 
the narrative of John, that Christ’s work between his baptism 
and his passion only lasted one year. This will, at least, 
explain the perplexity of the church writers. Luke and 
the other evangelists should have taught them that, if John 
the Baptist began to preach in the fifteenth of Tiberius, and 
Christ was baptized some time afterward, and spent forty 
days in the wilderness before entering on his public ministry, 
he could by no possibility have suffered within the same 
year. Why, then, did they in great numbers assign this 
year to the passion ? Clearly not because they found it in 
Luke iii. They would rather be led, on short reflection, to 
fix upon another year for that very reason. We conclude, 
then, that this date for the passion was a settled fact in their 
minds, which they derived from outside of the Gospel narra- 
tive, and attempted in vain to reconcile with the narrative 
itself. And it may be true that such a tradition respecting 
the year of the passion existed, while there was none touching 

forty-first year after the year of Cleopatra's death. As she died in or near August 
29, 724 u.c. = 30 b.o., forty full years extend to August 29, 764 U.o. The 
birth, then, is in 764 or 765 u.c. » 11 or 12 a.d. 
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the day ; so that Tertullian may have drawn from calcula- 
tion from some other source the wrong day, when he erro- 
neously assigns that event to the eighth day before the 
Calends of April. 

But, if Christ died at the passover in 29 a.d., and in the 
fifteenth of Tiberius, which ended August 19, 29 a.d. = 782, 
we fall into hopeless perplexity. According to Luke, Christ 
was baptized in that year, and thus his whole ministry could 
have lasted but a few months; at the most, about six. 
Clearly, therefore, the passion must be put forward, or Luke 
meant something else by the fifteenth of Tiberius than is 
usually derived from his words. So, also; if Christ was 
about thirty years old in 29 a.d., and was bom, as is implied 
even in Luke’s Gospel, during the life of Herod the Great, 
we have another, although a smaller, difficulty to meet. 
Prom the beginning of 750 u.c., when Herod died, to the be- 
ginning of 782 u.c.=29 a.d., is thirty-two years ; so that Luke 
ought to have said about thirty-two, rather than about thirty. 
And a third difficulty lies in the fact that, according to 
John’s account, the first visit of Christ to Jerusalem is to be 
assigned to the spring of 27 or 28 A.D., that is, in either 
case before Luke makes even the public ministry of John 
the Baptist to have begun. 

The solution of these difficulties Mr. Zumpt finds in a 
hypothesis first proposed by Nicholas Mann, Master of the 
Charter House, in London. He published his treatise first 
in 1733, in English, and then in Latin, in 1742, at London. 
The Latin title is: “ De veris annis Jesu Christi natali et 
emortuali dissertationes duo chronologicae.” The hypothesis 
is, that an epoch for the reign of Tiberius, prior to that 
ordinarily followed afterwards, was in vogue, more especially 
in the Orient ; and the points to be supported are, that such 
different dates for the commencement of the reigns of the 
two first emperors grew out of the nature of their power, 
and were in actual use ; that a date some three years earlier 
than August 19, 14 a.d. is justified by the events of the 
time ; and that we thus completely reconcile the various 
chronological indications which Are in our possession. 
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Differences in counting the years of the emperor Augustus 
naturally arise out of the nature of his powers, which were 
an aggregation of powers formerly imparted to different 
magistrates. Thus he was invested with imperatorial, 
general, proconsular, and tribunician power; he was prineeps 
senatus, censor morum, and had the title of Augustus con- 
ferred on him. These attributes came to him, not all at 
once, but one by one, and gradually. Moreover, events in • 
his life which secured his power became convenient eras. 

As many as eight such ways of computing his reign have 
been traced. 1 

There were the same reasons for variations .in computing 
the reign of Tiberius. Power came to him, during the life 
of his step-father, by degrees; he succeeded to Augustus, 
by general consent, on his death, but was . not confirmed in 
his government and honors until some weeks after that 
event. • One such reckoning, departing from the ordinary 
date, is found on Egyptian coins, which count his years 
from 4 a.d., when he was adopted by. Augustus and invested 
with the tribunician power for five years. 2 It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that this is the only case of the kind known 
to us. If there were any othere, they were soon abandoned . 
for the reckoning which prevailed at Rome. There, as the 
government became established, and imperial power began 
to be looked on as a unity, the accession of an emperor on 
the death of his predecessor soon furnished a convenient and 
uniform date. Nor was it of much significance to the 

1 Clinton (Fasti Hellen. iii. 276) mentions five, and Marqnardt (Bekker-Marq. 
ii. 3, 299), eight. These are, (1) from Julius Caesar’s death ; (2) from the first 
consulate of Augustus; (3) from his triumvirate; (4) from the battle of Actium; 

(5) from the conquest of Alexandria ; (6) from Jan. 7, 711 u.c., when he took 
the title of propraetor, or from April 16, 7U ; (7) from the acquisition of tri- 
bunician power, June 27, 731 ; (8) from Jan. 17, 781, when he got the title of 
Augustus. The eras of Actium, and of his taking possession of Alexandria, 
rarely occur in Western documents, and the last naturally originated in Egypt. 

* The coins which follow this way of reckoning do not call Tiberius Augus- 
tus, which title he did not receive until his step-father’s death, and go no further 
than the tenth year, which was the year when he succeeded to the throne. 
Eckhel,iv. p. 50. 
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Romans that the man next to the emperor received an f 
accession of dignity or authority. But in the provinces it 
was otherwise. Investment with proconsular powef, for 
instance, might affect their welfare, and be a matter of 
interest to them, when it was not so in the central city. 
Hence such computations might readily spring up into use 
in the East, as we know it to have been true in regard to 
the reign of Augustus. 

An occasion for such a computation was furnished in the 
latter years of Augustus, when by formal law Tiberius was 
made to have common control with the emperor over the 
provinces and the armies. He could have received without 
such a law, by mere action of the senate, tribunician power, 
and, as far as the senate’s provinces were concerned, pro- 
consular also; and the emperor could have made him his 
vicar in the provinces which he managed; but he now 
became, in fact, the emperor’s colleague; not, indeed, as 
partaking in all the dignities and honors of the supreme 
head, but as fellow-regent with him over the provinces and 
armies. This did not affect Rome, but it exalted him in 
the provinces; and, if Egypt counted his years from the 
time of his adoption, and of his acquisition of tribunician 
power, with much more reason might this be an era to those 
who were deeply affected by it. But such a provincial com- 
putation might soon be thrust out of use by the date which 
prevailed at Rome . 1 


1 Tac. (Annal. i, 3) groups together what took place in the life of Tiberius at 
various times : “ filing, collega imperii, consors tribuniciae potestatis adsumitur, 
omnisqne per exercitus ostentatur.” He became filius 4 a.d., collega 12 a.d. 
See Nipperdey who remarks on Tac. Annal. i. § 10, that he received the tribnnician 
power three times ; first in 7 b.c., for five years, then in 4 a.d., for the same 
term, then in 9 a.d., as a perpetual dignity. Comp. Suet. Tib. 9, 16, and 
Velleius, ii. 103. Velleius, ii. 121 , says, “ et [cum] senatus populusque Romanus, 
postulante patre, ut aequum ei jus in omnibus provinciis exercitibusque esset — 
decreto complexes esset, — in urbem reversus — egit triumphum.” Suet. Tib. 
21 says, “ac non mnlto post, lege per consoles lata ut provincias cum Augusto 
communiter administraret simulque censum ageret, condito lustro, in Hlyricum 
profectas est. Et statim ex itinere revocatus jam quidem affectum sed t&roen 
spirantem adhuc Augustum reperit.” Suetonius either misconceived the order 
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The next inquiry isi When did Tiberius attain to this 
new dignity? The time is nowhere definitely stated, and 
must be ascertained by probable evidence. In the year 
after the defeat of Yarus, or 10 a.d., he went to Germany, 
where he staid two years. Then he returned to Rome, and, 
after the passage of the law above mentioned, celebrated a 
triumph. Then he visited Illyricum, whence he was called, 
in the summer of 14 a.d. = 767, on account of the emperor’s 
illness. He triumphed after the passage of the law, according 
to Velleius, and his triumph probably fell in the year 
12 sas 765; the day of it was January 16. Thus we may 
fix on the beginning of this year, as the starting-point for a 
mode of counting the years of Tiberius . 1 

Let us suppose, now, that such a date was in use in the 
East, and that Luke adopted it. How will it accord with 
the other dates, which are more or less fixed in our Saviour’s 
life. In the first place, as the fifteenth year of Tiberius in 
Luke now becomes 26 a.d. = 779, the interval between this 
date and the latter part of 7 BiC. = 747 is thirty-one years 
and some months, which would answer to Luke’s “about 
thirty years of age.” Then, from 26 a.d. to the spring of 
29 A.D., the probable date of the crucifixion, two years and 
parts of two others elapsed, which allows time for the active 
'ministry of our Lord after his baptism. Add to this that 
the difficulty growing out of John ii. 20 now disappears. 
Forty-six years reckoned forward from 734 u.c. = 20 B.c. 
brings us to 780 u.c. = 27 a.d., and thus the passover when 
Christ first showed himself in Jerusalem after the com- 
mencement of his ministiy is made to follow his baptism. 

of events or does not follow it, while Velleius, a contemporary, is good author- 
ity for stating that Tiberius did not return to Rome until after the passage of 
the law. The law was passed, as Zumpt makes probable, in 12, if not in 11 a.d. 

1 This year of the regency of Tiberias, 12 a.d., is also considered by Wieseler 
u the time from which Luke reckoned. 26 a.d. = 779 u.c., is, then, with him, 
as in Zompt'8 scheme, the time of John's beginning his public ministry. His 
other dates are 749-50 u.c., in the winter between middle of December and end 
of February the time of Christ's birth ; 780 u.c. — 27 a.d., in the summer, the 
date of his baptism ; 783 u.c. = 80 a.d., Nisan 15 *■ April 7, the date of his 
crucifixion. Comp, his Beitrige at the end. 
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A hypothesis in history which is probable in itself, 
agrees with known facts, and explains and reconciles c 
dictions , has a good deal of claim upon our acceptance 
the same time this hypothesis does not free us from p 
doubt* II ad there been extant one coin of some easier 
which gave proof that the years of Tiberius were 
counted from the year 12 a.d., the hypothesis would 
strong degree of probability. At present, the ehronoh 
tour Saviour’s life must remain a matter on which o< 
positive can be affirmed; the gain of such dissertath 
that we have noticed being to allay the scepticism, in 1 
to facts otherwise verified, which difficulties altogether 
plained leave in the mind. 
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ARTICLE V, 


TI1E SILENCE OF WOMEN IN THE CHtJBCHES 


BY REV. Ar HASTINGS BOSS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


The true sphere, of women we hold to be indicated 
scriptures ; and their place, both in the state and i 
church, will ultimately be determined by the principl 
dosed hi those scriptures. For he who created man 
and female, instituted the laws of their relation shij 
indicated those laws in his revelation to us for our gui< 
If, therefore, wo can attain unto a just apprehension oi 
laws in some, or in all, of their bearings, we can detc 
so far forth the will of God respecting the relation ■ 
sexes in those particulars. 

We propose, therefore, to examine the scriptures — 
we hold to be our only infallible rule of faith and pr 
in such matters - — respecting the growing practice i 
churches of our land of inviting women to take an 
part in the public worship of God, and even of all 
them, in some instances, to become ministers of the \ 
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of Jesus Christ. We shall assume the inspiration and the 
textual correctness of the passages to which appeal will be 
made in this discussion, while we search, with all thorough- 
ness and candor, after their exact teaching respecting the 
silence of women in the churches. 

I. A positive limitation of some sort is put by the scriptures 
upon women. 

In the curse pronounced upon Eve for the first transgres- 
sion, it is said And thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee .” 1 The law of the whole animal 
kingdom — namely, that the males surpass the females in 
strength ; the former being constituted thereby the natural 
protectors of the latter — is expresssly affirmed of the human 
race. Sadly has the history of mankind, in all lands and 
centuries, proved the physical superiority of man to woman. 
For the woman has never been able, on an extended scale, 
to rule over the man, and to subject' him to such bondage 
and wrongs as he, in most lands and ages, has inflicted 
upon her. Also, under the law as given by the hand of 
Moses, a restriction was placed upon the wife, which did not 
hold in regard to the husband. That restriction was ex- 
tended even into matters of religion ; and it found expres- 
sion in such language as this: “Every vow, and every 
binding oath to afflict the soul, her husband may establish 
it, or her husband may make it void .” 2 Here, in the 
gravest of all matters, the husband was armed with authority 
to confirm or revoke a religious vow and oath of his wife. 
In the new and final dispensation, it is still further declared, 
that “ the head of every man is Christ ; and the head of the 
woman is the man ; and the head of Christ is God.” 8 “For 
the husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 

head of the church Therefore, as the church is 

subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands 
in everything.” 4 

To these general statements of the relation of the woman; 

1 Gen. ili. 16. 2 Nom. xxx. 13. 8 1 Cor. ad/ 8. 4 Eph. v. 23, 24. 
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to the man, there are certain specific prohibitions added: 
u Let your women keep silence in the churches; for it is 

not permitted unto them to speak ; for it is a shame 

for a woman to speak in the church.” 1 “ Let the woman 
learn in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach; nor to usurp authority over the man, but 
to be in silence.” 2 

It would seem, from these general and specific declarations 
of scripture, that a limitation of some sort has been placed 
by the Creator upon the sphere of woman; and that her 
sphere, in consequence, if co-ordinate, is not co-extensive, 
with man’s. Her sphere seems to have limitations which his 
has not. 

It is worthy of notice, also, that this limitation is distinctly 
applied to woman, in contradistinction from man. In every 
passage which we have quoted, as in others also, which we 
might have quoted, the contrast is expressly made between 
the male and the female, the husband and the wife, the men 
and the women ; thereby proving that the relative position of 
the sexes was in the mind of the inspired penman at the time. 

In correcting abuses in the church at Corinth, Paul, in 
the fourteenth chapter of the First Epistle, tells the Cor- 
inthians who may take part in their worship ; also how and 
when they may take part in it He allowed the “ prophets ” 
to speak in the assembly, in turn, u by two, or at the most 
by three.” He allowed those who had the gift of tongues to 
speak in the Same order, provided there were present an 
interpreter; but, if there were present no interpreter to 
make known their utterances to the assembly, the speaker 
in an unknown tongue was prohibited from taking any' 
active part in the worship. Then Paul, in contrast with 
these, forbids, without qualification, the women to speak in 
the assembly. Of course, then, those who were allowed to 
speak in order, “ by two, or at the most by three,” were 
men ; in contrast with whom the women are commanded to 
“ keep silence in the churches.” The contrast in the other 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 84, 35. a 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. 
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passage 1 is still more pointed : “ I will, therefore, that men 
[ai/S/w, excluding expressly the women] pray everywhere. 

In like manner, also, that women \yuvaltcw ?, excluding 

men] adorn themselves in modest apparel Let the 

woman [ ywq , without the article, hence woman generically] 
learn in silence, with all subjection. But I suffer not a 

woman to teach, but to be in silence.” Men are to take 

part in the prayers and instruction of the congregation, “ as 
distinguished from the women, who are to join in the worship 
in silence, and in modesty of dress and behavior.” The 
contrast could not have been made stronger than it is here 
found to be. The limitation already pointed out is there* 
fore expressly applied to women, without regard to age, or 
learning, or position — as women, in contradistinction from 
men. 

II. This limitation, of whatever nature and extent it may 
hereafter be found to be, is not founded, as some other 
apostolic directions are, either on some present exi- 
gency, or social custom, or changing propriety ; but it 
is founded on something as permanent as the relation 
of the sexes, and the fact of the first transgression. 

On one occasion , 2 Paul advises against marriage : but, in 
doing 60, he is careful of two things : First, not to give a 
positive command against marrying, saying : u It is good for 

a man to remain unmarried ; Yet, if their desires do 

not allow them to remain contented in this state, let them 
marry ” 8 : Secondly, he is careful to limit his advice against 
marriage to the distress then present, or nigh at hand, 
saying: “I think, then, it is best, by reason of the trials 
which are nigh at hand, for all to be unmarried ; [so that I 
would say to each] : If thou art bound to a wife, seek not 
separation ; but if thou art free, seek not marriage ; yet if 
thou wilt marry, thou mayest do so without sin .” 8 Should 
any one quote Paul’s advice against marriage in order to 

1 1 Tim. ii. 8-12. 8 1 Cor. vii. 1-10 ; 26-28. 

8 Conybeare and Howson's Translation. 
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support some socialistic theory, it could be conclusively 
replied, that Paul limited his advice to the distress then nigh 
at hand, and that, even then, he did not prohibit, but ex- 
pressly allowed, marriage to those who desired it. 

Now, if Paul had in like manner founded his positive 
command, that women should keep silence in the churches, 
upon either existing customs, or some present exigency, or 
spme other transient foundation, we could rightly argue, 
that, with a change in the reason of the command, the com- 
mand itself is abolished ; but, even then, the change in the 
reason of the command must be so great as wholly to 
destroy the force of the command. But we look in vain for 
any such transient reasons in the passages under considera- 
tion. On the contrary, the reasons given, the foundations 
laid, are as extensive, both in space and in time, as the exis- 
tence of the human family, and as permanent as the law of 
the sexes. Addressing a church made disorderly through 
the Grecian fondness for speaking, which affected the women, 
as well as the men, Paul secures order by commanding the 
meu to speak in turn for the edification of the church, and 
by prohibiting positively, expressly, repeatedly, and unquali- 
fiedly, the women from speaking at all. He does not confine 
the prohibition to a particular church or country, present 
custom, or other temporary thing. The command, like the 
reason of it, is universal : “ As in all churches of the saints, 

•let your women keep silence in the churches, as also 

saith the law .” 1 Silence in the churches is a part of woman’s 
obedience or subjection, announced in the curse uttered at 
the gate of Eden by God upon woman. This reason, to 
which Paul refers, is as permanent and extensive as the 
race itself. Customs change, nations rise and fall ; but, so 
long as man is made male and female, the reason of the 
prohibition exists unimpaired, and of course the prohibition 
itself abides in full force. 

Again, Paul, writing to a minister of the new and better 
covenant, instructs him how he ought to behave himself 44 in 
1 1 Cor. xiy. 33, 34, correctly punctuated. 
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the house of God, which is the church of the living God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.” In his directions to this 
pastor, he gives, as the reason why women should not be 
allowed to speak or teach in the churches : “ For Adam was 
first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived; but 
the woman, being deceived, was in the transgression .” 1 
The priority of Adam in the creation, and the fact that 
Eve was deceived, and was first in the transgression, are 
reasons, however explained, which no times, or dispensations, 
or anything else, can change. Manifestly, they are perma- 
nent and universal. They have nothing to do with usages, 
or customs, or times. 

Let those who would remove this limitation of silence 
from women grapple with the reasons given for it by the 
inspired apostle. To avoid them, and to talk — however 
learnedly and truly — about changes in the customs of the 
age and the countries in which Paul lived and labored, is as 
relevant as to talk about the changes of the moon, and not a 
whit more so. It avails nothing to discant upon changes in 
something, upon which something nothing whatever has 
been founded. The prohibition of the apostle is not built 
upon the sand of custom, shifted hither and thither by the 
waves of time ; but on the rock of man’s creation and fall, 
which nothing can change or destroy. It is, then, not only 
idle, but silly in the extreme, to say that the sand has shifted 
since Paul founded his prohibition upon the rock. . 

III. The parts of public worship respecting which silence is 
enjoined upon women. 

Is it not a little remarkable that the words usually trans- 
lated in the New Testament “ to preach” (/ crjpvcram , “pri- 
marily, to officiate as a herald, to teach publicly, to preach,” 
used sixty-one times, translated “ to preach ” fifty-four times ; 
tvarfyekltpi) “ to bring good news, to announce glad tidings,” 
used fifty-five times, translated “ to preach ” forty-eight 
times ; and / caTaryyeWa > , “ to bring word down to any one, 
1 1 Tim. ii. 18, 14. 
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to announce, to set forth,” used seventeen times, translated 
44 to preach ” ten times), — is it not strange, if preaching 
alone be prohibited, that neither of these words, which are 
used by the sacred writers, in almost every instance, to 
describe the act of preaching, are used in either passage 
where silence is enjoined upon women ? Instead of these, 
words far more general and comprehensive are employed, 
including preaching as the genus includes its species. 

In the passage in 1st Timothy, Paul uses a word which is 
never translated “ to preach,” but whose true signification 
is given in the authorized version, “ to teach” ; namely. 8*- 
Sdafcco , 44 to teach, to instruct,” used ninety-seven times, and 
in every instance translated 44 to teach ” ; while in 1st Cor- 
inthians Paul makes the prohibition as sweeping as it is 
possible to make it, by employing a word (XaXia, u to talk, 
chatter, babble),” which includes all kinds of speaking. 
It is translated 44 to. preach” only six times out of two 
hundred and ninety-four times in which it is employed in 
the New Testament. Twice, in this passage, he uses the 
widest, most comprehensive of all terms, in enjoining silence 
upon women. It is certain, then, if anything can be made 
certain by the use of words, that teaching and speaking by 
women in the churches are expressly forbidden. But these 
include preaching, as the greater includes the less, the genus 
the species ; therefore preaching is also forbidden to women. 1 

1 Should it be said that in 1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35, retains somewhat of its 

original signification, and that Paul, therefore, meant to forbid only all babbling 
and bawling , while seemly discourse was allowed to the women in the churches ; 
then we reply: (1) The usage of the word in the New Testament is conclusive on the 
point. It is found two hundred and ninety-four times ; four times it is translated 
by the verb “ to utter ; ” six times, “ to preach ; " twelve times, “ to tell ; ” 
twelve times, “ to talk ; ” fourteen times, “ to say ; ” and two hundred and forty- 
six times, " to speak.” Two hundred and eighty-four times, apart from the 
passage in question, it refers to persons speaking ; three times. Rev. x. 3, 4, to 
intelligible thunders, which John is forbidden to write ; three times, Rev. xiii. 
5, 1 1, 15, to the beast and his image, which blasphemed God ; once, to the Law ; 
and once to the blood of Christ, which speaketh better things than the blood of 
Abel. Of the two hundred and ninety-two times, in which the word is used, 
apart from the passage in question, only once can it be rendered “ babble,” 
without violence ; and even there it is extremely doubtful, Paul says : “ When 
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They are not even permitted to ask questions in the 
churches; but, if they will learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home ; 1 “ for it is a shame for women to 
speak [XoAio), which includes all speaking, even the asking 
of questions] in the church.” 

Is prophesying forbidden to women, the same as all other 
speaking ? Let us appeal to the scriptures for the answer. 
14 To prophesy is to act as prophet, to foretell future events, 
to predict ; but often including, also, from the Hebrew, the 
idea of exhorting, reproving, threatening, or, indeed, the 
whole utterance of the prophets, while acting under divine 
influence, as ambassadors of God and interpreters of his 
mind and will.” “ Specifically, it is used of the prophetic 
gift, or charisma.^ imparted by the Holy Spirit to the primitive 
Christians.” 3 

This definition, be it observed, involves the idea of inspiration 
— a supernatural influence upon the mind of the prophet. 
But, as the words of Joel — “And it shall come to pass 
afterward, that I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. ..... 

I was a child, I spake (babbled) as a child.” (2) The context is equally against 
stick a meaning. In 1 Cor. xiv. it is used several times of the gift of tongues 
which “ no man understandeth ” (v. 2) : but this speaking was not babbling or 
anything of the kind; for Paul says (v. 5), “I would that ye all spake with 
tongues and, (v. 13) “ Let him that speaketh in a tongue, pray that he may 
interpret and again, (v. 18) “ I thank my God, I speak with tongues (bab- 
ble?) more than yeaU.” (3) Neither Robinson in his New Test. Lexicon, nor 
any translation or commentary, that we have seen, gives such a meaning to the 
word in this passage. (4) Granting, however, that it might have this significa- 
tion here, the command which must be held and treated as a command of the 
Lord, “ Let your women keep silence in the churches,” covers seemly speech as 
fully as it does babbling. 

1 What if they have no husbands ; or if their husbands are unable or unwil- 
ling to answer them ? As the seclusive customs of those days have given place 
to better ones, if they cannot consult qualified and willing husbands to their 
satisfaction, it is perfectly proper for them now to ask their pastor, or the deacons 
of their church, or any Christian who is competent to instruct them. Only it 
must be done in private, and not in the public assembly. Besides, commen- 
taries are now so common and cheap, that no pious woman need live long in 
doubt respecting either a point of doctrine or of practice. 

* Robinson's Lexicon. See also Ilackett on Acts ii. 17. . 
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And also upon the servants and upon the handmaids, in 
those days, will I pour out my Spirit ” — are popularly 
quoted as foretelling a time when all, male and female, 
should participate alike in the worship of God in the 
churches, it becomes necessary to examine carefully the 
scriptural idea of prophesying. For if the definition already 
quoted be found to be correct, then only those who have a 
supernatural influence of the Holy Ghost resting upon them 
can claim to prophesy at all. 

The word translated “ to prophesy ” in the New Testament 
(7rpo<f)7rr€V6)y found twenty-eight times, and translated in 
every instance “ to prophesy ”) is used in the following con- 
nections : once, of the rejected false prophets, who claimed 
to have prophesied in the name of Christ ; 1 three times, by 
the soldiers who mocked Jesus ; 2 five times, of the Old Tes- 
tament prophets ; 3 once, of Zacharias ; 4 once, of Caiaplias 
the high-priest ; 6 once, of the Apostle John ; 6 once, of the 
two witnesses mentioned by John : 7 ten times, of the cha- 
risma, , or supernatural gift, as is proved by its close con- 
nection with the gift of tongues, which is admitted by all to 
have been a supernatural gift. 8 Twenty-three, then, out of 
the twenty-eight times, clearly assert or imply a supernatural 
or miraculous gift of the Holy Spirit. Of the five remaining 
times, one refers to the virgin daughters of Philip, 9 but in 
such connection as most naturally to imply a supernatural 
gift. For “ a certain prophet named Agabus ” is imme- 
diately introduced as predicting what should befall Paul at 
Jerusalem, which he could not have done without such 
supernatural gift. Two occur in Peter’s quotation from 
Joel, 10 which quotation he made to vindicate the apostles 
from the charge of drunkenness, and to account for the gift 
of tongues, which gift was then first bestowed on the church. 
Here Joel’s prediction is expressly declared to have been 

1 Matt. vii. 22. 2 Matt. xxvi. 68 ; Mark. xiv. 65 ; Luke xxii. 64. 

8 Matt. xi. 13 ; xv. 7 ; Mark vii. 6 j 1 Pet. i. 10 ; Jade 14. 4 Luke i. 67. 

6 John xi. 51. 9 Rev. x. 11. 7 Rev. xi. 3. 

8 Acts xix. 6 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 9 ; xiv. 1 , 3, 4, 5 twice, 24, 31, 39. 8 Acts xxi. 9. 

Acts u.17, 18. 
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fulfilled, in the bestowment of a supernatural gift, which 
continued for many years with the church, and which was 
imparted to women, as well as men. Only two passages 
now remain, in which prophesying is joined with praying : 
“ Every man praying or prophesying, having his head covered, 
dishonoreth his head : but every woman that prayeth or 
prophesieth with her head uncovered dishonoreth her head.” 1 
Now, there is nothing here, or in the context, to indicate 
that the prophesying referred to was exceptional in its nature. 
The fact that the word is joined with praying furnishes no 
evidence against its being used in its ordinary sense. For 
the apostle may have used both terms to cover all parts of 
the service — what in the primitive churches was inspired, 
and what was uninspired — in order to show that the law 
of propriety applies alike to both kinds. Prophesying is 
never used in the New Testament for preaching, or for mere 
speaking in meeting, unless it be so used in the two instances 
last quoted ; but the usus loquendi of the word is conclusive 
against an exceptional meaning in these verses. 

The same conclusion is reached when we take the noun 
irpoKfnjrry;, which is found one hundred and forty-nine times 
in the New Testament, and is translated in every instance, 
“ prophet.” It is used ninety-two times of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets; seventeen, of Christ; eight, of John the 
Baptist ; once, of Balaam ; nine, of u a prophet,” used in- 
definitely ; five, of an order of ministries in the primitive 
churches, being found in the catalogue of “ apostles, teachers, 
miracles, gifts of healing,” etc. ; seven, in the Apocalypse, 
of both Old and New Testament prophets ; once, of the 
revelator’s “ two witnesses” ; once, of a Grecian poet; while 
four times it is joined with the gift of tongues, in such 
manner as to imply a miraculous gift. In the remaining 
four passages, the presumption is certainly overwhelming that 
reference is had to a special miraculous gift. 

Thus it is shown that in no one passage in the New Tes- 
tament can either the verb irpoQijTevco, or the noun Trpo^iynyv 

1 Cor. xi. 4, 5. 
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be proved to refer to or to include ordinary preac 
speaking ; but* in almost every instance* both the m 
the verb expressly involve the idea of a su permit: 
flueiice or miraculous gift* Of the passages which ; 
determinate in the use of these words, all but the o 
refers to the Grecian poet harmonize perfectly w 
idea of such supernatural power, Our translators so 
stood the words ; hence, they never translated 7 rpo$T] 
teacher, or a preacher, or an apostle but alw 
prophet ” ; and “ to teach, or preach, or s 

but always u to prophesy. M There is perfect unifoi 
the use of these words, both among the writers of tl 
Testament, and also among the translators of the am 
version. The definition, therefore, with which we 
is found to be correct. To prophesy involves the ic 
supernatural gift, a divine influence qualifying for tl: 

Now God poured out his Spirit upon all flesh, 
men and women did prophesy in the primitive cl: 
And the question arises: Were those women wh 
endued with the supernatural gift of prophecy com 
to be in silence in the churches ? This question is ai 
by Paul, in 1 Cor, xiv. The whole chapter is takes 
discussing the order of worship in the churches for t 
pose of correcting certain abuses. The gift of pro| 
contrasted with the gift of tongues, and its super i' 
the latter gift shown. Believers were to desire espe< 
prophesy, in order that they might edify the church, 
were told in what order to exercise the gift in the: 
ings; “Let the prophets speak, two or three/' tha 
turn, one after the other; while those who had the 
tongues were ordered to keep silence, unless an inti 
were present, to explain what they should say, T 
the midst of these inj unctions respecting the use 
supernatural gifts of prophecy and of tongues, Pat 
u As in all churches of the saints, let your wo me 
silence in the churches ; for it is not permitted uni 
to speak ; , . for it is a shame for w’ornen to speal 
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churches.” This is unequivocal and conclusive. In a dis- 
cussion respecting prophecy and the gift of tongues, Paul 
forbids women to speak at all in the churches. Of course, 
then, he forbids them to prophesy and to speak with the gift 
of tongues in the assembly. If a woman had a divine 
afflatus, an inspiration of the Holy Ghost, qualifying her to 
prophesy or to speak with tongues, she was ordered to be 
silent in the churches ; for “ the spirits of the prophets are 
subject unto the prophets.” Prophesying, then, as well as 
preaching and speaking, is expressly forbidden to women in 
the churches. 

Are women forbidden to lead the assembly in the service 
of prayer? Prayer, in its nature, is different from speaking, 
preaching, or prophesying. “It is an address to God”; 
and in the offering of it there is no assumption of superiority 
over men. Hence, so far as the law of subordination or 
subjection is concerned, there would seem to be no impro- 
priety in women’s leading the assembly in this part of the 
service. Still, the passage in 1st Timothy seems to have 
prayer under discussion, as the one in 1st Corinthians has 
prophesying and the speaking with tongues. The passage 
opens thus : “ I exhort, therefore, that, first of all, suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made 
for all men [yirep irdvrtov audpdyrr<ou] ..... I will, therefore, 
. that men [row avhpa* y excluding women] pray everywhere 

\iv Travri Tcnrtp) In like manner, also [that is, I will], 

that women [ywaucas, excluding men] adorn themselves 
in modest apparel,” etc. Then he adds : “ Let the woman 
[yvwj, “ ‘ a woman,’ ; English idiom, 4 the woman ’ ” — 
Ellicott] learn in silence, with all subjection, But I suffer 
not a woman to teach, but to be in silence.” 1 

Is silence here enjoined upon women respecting public 
prayer ? The answer to this depends upon the answer which 
we give to the following question, namely : Did Paul, in his 
argument, advance from prayer, first to the becoming dress 
and deportment of the women, and then to their silence; 

1 1 Tim. ii. 1, 8, 9, 11, 12. 
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both forgetting the distinction he had made between males 
and females in the matter of prayer, and forbidding some- 
thing of which he had not been speaking at all ? Or did he 
retain the subject-matter in mind, namely, prayer, when he 
said : “ Let the woman learn in silence,” ahd then proceed 
from this injunction to another, “ when he added : “ But I 

suffer not a woman to teach, but to be in silence ” ? 

That the latter supposition is the true one, seems clear from 
the logical character of the apostle’s mind, and from his use 
of the particle 8e, translated “ but.” Prayer “ for all men ” 
(inrip iravrcDv avOpamcov, for all, male and female) is required 
of men (rovs avSpa?, only males) everywhere (iv iravrX to7t$>) ; 
while women (yvvaucas), in contrast, are required to adorn 
themselves becomingly, and to be in silence. Now, as 
nothing had been said about preaching, or prophesying, or 
speaking with or without the gift of tongues, or teaching, it 
seems logically conclusive that the silence enjoined in this 
passage upon women respected public prayer. Paul puts this, 
however, beyond question, by following the injunction of si- 
lence with the adversative particle Si, which denotes “ that 
the word or clause with which it stands is to be distinguished 
from something preceding. It thus marks a transition to 
something else.” 1 u Ak connects, while it contrasts, i.e. adds 

another particular different from what precedes Nor 

does it ever serve as a mere copula or particle of transi- 
tion.” 3 Had Paul meant precisely the same thing in the 
sentence introduced by Be that he did in the sentence pre- 
ceding it, he would have used 6ome other particle, for 
example, 7 a/>, “ for ” ; and the sentence would have read : 
“ Let the woman learn in silence, with all subjection ; for I 
suffer not a woman to teach,” etc. But the Be shows that 
there is something in the second sentence to be distinguished 
from something in the first. So our translators understood 
it, and so, grammatically, it must be understood. Now, 
what is that something in the first sentence from which the 
teaching of the second is to be distinguished as “ something 
1 Robinson’s Lexicon. a Thayer’s Winer’s N. T. Gram. 442, 453. 
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else”? Was it preaching, speaking, prophesying, as dis- 
tinguished from teaching ? Not one word had been said in 
the context about any or all of these. Paul had been 
speaking only of prayer, to be offered by males everywhere ; 
and to prayer he must have referred when he laid silence 
upon women in the churches, and from which Be marks a 
transition to “ another particular, different from what pre- 
cedes.” 

Conybeare and Howson, indeed, translate the passage as 
follows : “ Likewise, also, that the women should come in 
seemly apparel, adorned,” etc. ; and add, in a note, that 
“ after yvvauca# we must supply i rpoaev^eaOai [as Chrysostom 
does], or something equivalent.” It may be objected to 
Trpoaev^eoOcuj first, that it subverts the accurate use of the 
particle Be in the twelfth verse ; secondly, that it introduces 
into the sentence an unnecessary infinitive ; thirdly, that it 
reduces the infinitive, /eoafielv, to a participle. These far 
outweigh the reasons for supplying it ; for yvvaucas can be 
made the subject of tcoafielv, without violation of grammatical 
rules. Conybeare and Howson supply irpoo-epjfea-dac (“ should 
come”), and Oosterzee suggests irpoaewxppLevwi (praying); 
but neither of these is necessary. The former leaves the 
particle Be (v. 12) in full force, while the latter weakens 
the force of Be by so much as it implies that the praying 
may be done in public. It is best to supply nothing. 

It appears, then, that the several parts of public worship 
respecting which silence has been laid upon women are 
preaching, teaching, prophesying, speaking, and praying. 
If there be doubt respecting any one of these, that doubt 
touches only the service of prayer. 

IV. The kind of meetings in which silence is enjoined upon 
women. 

What is the meaning, in the passages under consideration, 
of the word translated u church ” ? In determining its 
signification, we are to make use of neither conjecture nor 
arbitrary rules ; for the context and the usage of the word 
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in the New Testament are our final and conclusive appeal. 
To this narrow point has the discussion been now reduced. 

The word itcKXqaia^ “ church,” is found one hundred and 
fifteen times in the New Testament. Once, of a popular or 
other assembly legally called ; twice, of a tumultuous as- 
sembly of the people, or mob ; twice, “ in the Jewish sense, 
of a congregation or assembly of the people on solemn oc- 
casions, or for worship ” ; eighteen times, of the church 
universal, the spiritual church of God ; and ninety-two 
times, of assemblies of Christians worshipping together, of 
local or particular churches. 

Sometimes the idea conveyed by the word is more radical 
than at other times, i.e. it refers to the calling together, or 
to the assembled body of believers, to their meetings, and not 
so much to an organized body distinguished from some other 
like body and from the surrounding unbelievers. Some- 
times the assemblies of Christians, which are called churches, 
were small organic bodies, meeting in private houses, and 
designated by the names of those with whom they met. 
While once the Christian assembly or congregation is called 
a synagogue. 

The question of silence turns, however, on the precise 
meaning of ifcteXvjala, in 1 Cor. xiv. 33-35. Does it here 
mean the congregation assembled for worship ? Or does it 
refer to the congregation in its organic business assemblies, 
or meetings ? The context must determine what meetings 
are here meant, and in what assemblies silence is enjoined. 

This passage does not occur in connection with any direc- 
tions, warnings, or commands touching the business or 
duties of a church in its organic capacity and relations. 
The two preceding chapters are given to the discussion of 
spiritual gifts, and the succeeding to the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, which had been called in question ; 
while this whole fourteenth chapter is devoted to “ directions 
for the exercise of the gift of prophecy and the gift of 
tongues,” in order to correct certain abuses in their public 
worship. Paul gives the order in which these gifts may be 
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exercised : “ If there be any who speak in tongues, let not 
more than two, or at the most three, speak [in the same 
assembly] ; and let them speak in turn ; and let the same 
interpreter explain the words of all.” “ Of those that have 
the gift of prophecy, let two or three speak [in each as- 
sembly], and let the rest judge.” They are exhorted to 
desire especially the gift of prophecy ; for this gift builds up 
the church ; it edifies ; while the gift of tongues, unless 
some one interpret, builds up or edifies the speaker alone. 
“ Therefore, let him who speaks in a tongue pray that he 
may be able to interpret what he utters.” “ But if there be 
no interpreter, let him who speaks in tongues keep silence 
in the congregation, and speak in private to himself and 
God alone/ “ For God is not the author of confusion, but 
of peace.” 1 

Now, these directions refer, not to the order of business, 
but to the order of worship in the assembly — to an order 
of worship in nature dissimilar to our preaching service, but 
very similar to our prayer and conference meetings; at 
which not one, and he a minister set apart to the work by 
the laying on of hands, but many, can properly take part. 
Certainly a meeting in which two or three having the gift 
of prophecy, and two or three having the gift of tongues, 
are* permitted to speak, besides the interpretation of the 
tongues, the singing, and the praying, is — apart from its 
supernatural gifts — a modern prayer and conference meeting. 
Our social meetings are, indeed, the true successors of the 
devotional meetings of the primitive churches. It is in such 
meetings that silence is enjoined upon women ; not condi- 
tionally, as upon the gift of tongues ; but unconditionally, 
upon all the women of the Corinthian church, “ as in all the 
churches of the saints.” 

The primitive Christians met together at first every day 
for worship, for the breaking of bread, and for prayers. 
Their meetings were not as formal as they afterwards be- 
came. Some churches, however, abused their liberty, calling 
1 Conybeare and Howson's translation. 
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out from the apostle the directions already cited, which 
furnish us the clearest proof that Paul referred to other 
than business meetings, when he said : “ As in all churches 
of the saints, let your women keep silence in the churches.” 
He does not mean those meetings held on the Lord’s day in 
the Temple, or in a large upper room, or in a private house ; 
but those which assembled, sometimes in one place and some- 
times in another, on week days, as well as on the Lord’s day, 
not for business only, but also for Christian worship. It is 
impossible to make this passage cover only the business meet- 
ings of the churches. No such limitation can be put upon 
i/c/cXrjala ; while the context extends the word to every meet- 
ing of believers for worship where both sexes are present. 

As the other passage (1 Tim. ii. 11, 12) enjoins silence 
upon women in the service of prayer, and in that of teaching, 
it naturally refers to the ordinary worshipping assemblies 
of the saints. But this is put beyond dispute by Paul’s own 
words ; for he afterwards says to Timothy : “ These things 

write I unto thee, that thou mayest know how thou 

oughtest to behave thyself in the house of God.” 1 

We conclude, therefore, that the kind of meetings in 
which women are commanded to keep silence is every sort 
of religious meetings where both sexes are present. 

Y. No conclusive objection can be raised against this com- 
mand and practice of silence for woman in the 
churches. 

As we have already shown, the prediction that in the last 
days daughters and maid-servants should prophesy, refers 
to miraculous gifts, and had its fulfilment on the day of 
Pentecost, in the virgin daughters of Philip, and in other 
female prophets. We have no evidence that the prediction 
referred either to an ordinary gift of speech or to a permanent 
institution in the church of Christ. On the contrary, we 
have the strongest proof that it referred to a miraculous gift, 
which gift was itself laid by the apostle under the injunction 

* 1 Tim. iii. 14, 15. 
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of silence in the churches. Certainly there is nothing here 
that makes against the view which has been presented. 

Much unnecessary difficulty has been experienced by some 
respecting the “ woman praying or prophesying with her 
head uncovered.” 1 Paul, for the time, seems to allow the 
practice while he condemns the manner of its performance ; 
but afterwards he forbids the practice itself. This does not 
indicate either a vacillating or contradictory course in Paul ; 
for, in the one and earlier passage, he may have allowed an 
existing custom to pass unrebuked, while he called attention 
to the indecency of its performance ; and, having rebuked 
the indecency, he may, later and in another part of the same 
letter, have forbidden the custom itself. This course would be 
rhetorical, and in accordance with Paul’s rule for the winning 
of men. u For,” as Calvin says, “ the apostle by condemning 
thfc one does not commend the other.” Surely no man can 
seriously venture to place the mere and brief statement of 
a practice in eqilal authority with an explicit and repeated 
command, which command, by its letter and its spirit, forever 
destroys the rightful existence of that practice, both respec- 
ting prophesying and praying in the churches. 

It is said, “ Let it be noted that these directions were 
given to Greek churches.” “ How far were the Corinthian 
and Ephesian women entitled to represent the women of the 
present day?” 2 In reply, let it be noted that the most 
approved punctuation of the passage in 1st Corinthians shows 
that these directions, if given, were not limited, to Greek 
churches ; for it reads : “ as in all churches of the saints, let 
your woman keep silence in the churches.” Even Dr. Clarke 
says : “ This was a Jewish ordinance.” The directions were 
as widely extended as the churches of the saints. Now the 
question, how far the women, not of Corinth and of Ephesus 
alone, but of all the primitive churches, were entitled to 
represent the women of the present day, depends wholly on 
the answer given to a previous question, namely : Of what 
are they called to be representatives? Of customs? Paul 

i I Cor. xi. 13. 3 Rev. C.W. Torrey, Congregational Quarterly, Vol. ix. 164. 

Vol. xxm No. 106. 45 
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lias not thus used them. Of the relation of women to men 
as such ? Then they may stand as our representatives, and 
what was laid upon them in obedience to this relation, falls 
with equal force upon women of the present day. The 
question is not, How far ? but, In what respect ? and Paul 
is careful to answer this conclusively. Mr. Torrey again 
says : “ The reasons for the injunction have ceased, and of 
consequence it is not now binding. Ratio? le cessante , cessat 
lex” (p. 167). All very true of the reasons which he so 
modestly assumes to put into the mouth of Paul ; but not in 
one particular true of the reasons which Paul himself gives 
for the command; to which reasons Mr. Torrey does not 
even condescend to allude throughout his whole article. On 
the same improved principles of interpretation, there is 
neither doctrine, precept, prohibition, nor rite of any sort, 
that could be saved to the church. If his only canon of 

interpretation, namely, “ The letter killeth, but the spirit 

giveth life,” has the latitude here given it — putting reasons 
into the mouth of an inspired apostle for the sake of plucking 
them out again ; while utterly ignoring the reasons which 
the same apostle in the same passages expressly gives — then 
the whole letter of God’s word disappears forever before the 
new spirit which is seeking to give life. 

But, “ the voice of women adds interest to the social 

meetings of the church.” It may be so; but, are those 

churches which allow women to speak and pray in their 
meetings distinguished above those which do not allow the 
practice, for stability, strength, and the growth of every 
Christian grace? Besides, shall a clear prohibition be set 
aside in order to promote interest in our meetings ? Where 
would such a principle lead? “Women do good and save 
immortal souls by their speaking and praying in public.” 
We do not deny it ; for their silence is not an essential part 
of the gospel plan. Hence God blesses those whose lives 
and hearts are otherwise right. But we do not hesitate to 
say that they could do as much, yea more good, and save 
more souls, too, if they would bring their labors for Christ 
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within the limits which he himself has imposed upon 
them. 

“ There are cases,” it is said, 44 in which the continuance 
of a church or of a social meeting depends upon the violation 
of this injunction of silence ; shall the church or meeting die, 
or the injunction be violated ?” Calvin long ago answered : 
44 This (rule) we must understand as referring to ordinary 
service, or where there is a church in a regularly constituted 
state ; for a necessity may occur of such a nature as to 
require that a woman should speak in public ; .but Paul has 
merely in view what is becoming in a duly regulated 
assembly.” These practical difficulties do not annul the 
prohibition as the law ordained for the churches, any more 
than the difficulties which sometimes attend the public con- 
fession of Christ make void the believer’s obligation publicly 
to profess him. 

“The world has outgrown such narrow views, and is 
emancipating the churches from their thraldom.” Is not 
man still born male and female ? Was not Eve deceived and 
first in the transgression ? 4 But, what of that?’ it may be 
said. Solemnly do we urge you to reflect before you despise 
God’s revealed law respecting the relation of the sexes. The 
honor belongs to the Bible of elevating woman to the noble 
companionship of man which she now enjoys, notwithstanding 
the restrictions which it lays upon her. It enjoins, moreover, 
every right attempt to redress the remaining wrongs done 
her. But that redress must agree with the law of her re- 
lationship, otherwise those wrongs will be increased many- 
fold by the attempt. 4 But, it is a question of rights, not of 
relationship.’ True, but human rights arise from human 
relations, and rest on those relations as their only and sure 
foundation. And, has not Paul, in the passages enforcing 
silence upon women, given the relation of man to woman in 
the law of their creation ? As a matter of fact, are women 
equal to men in strength and fitness for all positions and 
pursuits in life ? Have not some who defied the law of their 
womanhood, at last yielded to it, and obeyed Paul, when he 
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said : “ I will, therefore, that the younger women marry, bear 
children, guide the house, give none occasion to the adversary 
to speak reproachfully ? ” 1 Under the influence of the blessed 
gospel, the world will outgrow all wrongs, and come into 
closer harmony with God’s law, both natural and revealed. 

“ Will not this reasoning apply to singing and to teaching 
in the Sunday-school ? ” Singing has, like speaking, pecu- 
liar words to express it ; but we look in vain for them in 
these prohibitions. To make the argument apply, then, to 
singing, is to go beyond what is written. The same is true 
of teaching in Sunday-schools. Such teaching is not in the 
assemblies which Paul had in view, or in assemblies so like 
them as to fall under the same principle and the same con- 
demnation. The argument cannot thus be bent until it 
breaks. 

“As for women, they have been queens, and generals, and 
sailors, and soldiers, and doctors, and priests, and class- 
leaders, and we see not why they may not become preachers 
in the Methodist Episcopal church.” 2 Did the editor never 
read 1 Cor. xiv. 33-38 and 1 Tim. ii. 11-15 ? We would 
commend these passages to his careful, honest, and prayerful 
examination ; and if then he can see no reason why woman 
should not preach in any church subject to the will and law 
of Christ Jesus, we will leave him to the strange logic of his 
attempted reasoning. 8 

1 1 Tim. v. 14. a Zion’s Herald, July 1st, 1869. 

8 It is worthy of special note, that the interpretation of these passages formerly 
held is most emphatically confirmed by the ablest expositors who have written 
since the apostle’s commands have been openly set at nought by some churches. 
See, for example, Broomfield, Hodge, Barnes, Olshausen, Conybeare and 
Howson, Stanley, Ellicott, Kling, and Oosterzee in Lange’s commentaries. 
See also the translations of Noyes, Sawyer. 

On the other side of the question we find Dr. Adam Clarke ; but he is guilty 
of changing the fact that women did prophesy in public into the permission that 
" some women might prophesy ” in the assembly ; also of making prophesying 
equivalent to teaching; also of turning speaking (1 Cor. xiv. 34,35) into 
“ asking questions, and what we call dictating, in the assemblies ” ; and of 
saying : “ All that the apostle opposes here is their questioning, finding fault, 
etc., in the Christian church. 

Surely, in our interpretation of the New Testament, we are utterly at sea. 
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None of these objections has much weight ; and surely no 
one or all of them, or any others that can be found, can 
assume to stand for one moment against a positive, explicit, 
repeated, and universal command of God. Who, sitting 
with the Almighty, shall abrogate this law for the churches 
of Clirist? Just here the argument impinges with such 
force that those who advocate the speaking of women in the 
churches, seek to avoid jts force by weakening or by destroy- 
ing the inspiration of the commands of silence. On this 
attempt consider: 

VI. It is no trifling matter to ignore or set at nought the 
teachings of scripture respecting the silence of women 
in the churches. 

Paul did not so regard it ; for he adds to his injunction 
this solemn caution : u Was it from you that the word of 
God was first sent forth ? Or are you the only church that 
it has reached ? Nay, if any think that he has the gift of 
prophecy, or that he is a spiritual man, let him acknowledge 
the words which I write for commands of the Lord Jesus. 
But if any man refuse this acknowledgment, let him refuse 
it at his own peril .” 1 These, be it remembered, are the 
words of warning with which the inspired apostle closes his 
directions for the order of worship which enjoin silence 
upon women. Hence they have primary and special ref- 
erence to these directions. Paul does not rank the matter 
among the things indifferent, of which he says : “ Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But, instead : 
“ If any man refuse to acknowledge these injunctions of si- 
lence for commands of the Lord Jesus, let him refuse it at his 
own peril.” If ayvoelrcu be the true reading (Stanley), the 
meaning is startling: “ He is ignored by God ; God is igno- 
rant of him.” If ayvoeiTG), the received reading, be the true 
one (and Tischendorf countenances no other), then it means: 

with neither chart nor compass to guide us y if its writers made such a loose use 
of words as Dr. Clarke here implies. Nothing they taught could be made 
certain. 

a i Cor. xiv. 36-38. Conybeare and Howsou’s translation. 
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“ Let him be ignorant ” — “a contemptuous expression of 
indifference as to the opinion of such an one, however great 
his pretensions.” Do not all who, for popularity or policy, 
or any other reason, seek to parry Paul’s prohibition by 
calling him a bachelor, and by saying, that were he alive 
now he would write differently on this subject, incur the 
apostle’s censure ? Such attempts strike at the root of 
inspiration. They undermine the* whole Bible ; and sad 
indeed will be the harvest gathered from this evil sowing. 
Where learn they that Paul was’ a bachelor ? In what 
single instance does he rest a command, or prohibition, or 
anything else, on so strange a foundation ? Where does he 
enjoin silence upon women in the churches by reason of 
present custom or present distress ? It is perilous to speak 
and write as many do on this subject. If Paul was inspired, 
as he claimed to be in one of these passages, and as we must 
hold him to have been in them all, then the reasons he 
renders for the silence of women in the churches are as true 
as they are permanent, and are worthy of all acceptation as 
commands of the Lord Jesus. If he was not inspired when 
he uttered them, let some one show it, and end the contro- 
versy and unloose the tongues of women in the public 
assembly at the same stroke. But pause, first, and tell us 
why every doctrine Paul taught, every precept he gave, 
every command he uttered, every word he said, cannot also 
be set aside, as null and void, on precisely the same grounds ? 
Why, on this theory, may not the atonement of the Sou of 
God have been a mere mode of thought suited only to the 
times in which it was announced ? regeneration, a require- 
ment for the times ? the church and its rites, an institution 
for the times ? heaven and hell, mere figments of the imag- 
ination, engendered by the times, and for the times? the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, a revelation from 
God for the times ? And why, as the times have changed, 
may not the reasons for all these have ceased, and they 
themselves, of consequence, be no longer binding? Away 
with such arguments ! It is neither befitting a scholar, nor 
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a pious man, nor an interpreter of scripture, nor a teacher 
or preacher of the oracles of God, thus to trifle with the 
reasons given by an inspired apostle as the ground of an 
inspired prohibition. Only three honorable ways are open 
to a man : Either let him show that the reasons given by 
Paul for the command of silence do no longer exist, — in 
other words, that the history of man’s creation and fall is a 
myth; or, failing in this, let him, like a true man and 
Christian, conform to the prohibition as now in full force ; 
or, what God forbid that any one should do, let him deny 
the inspiration of Paul, spurn the prohibition and the reasons 
for it alike, and be guided solely by reason and experience. 
But even then he would run against that great law which, 
in the whole animal creation, subordinates, in strength, and 
generally in beauty, the female to the male. He would 
reject the word of God, only to be held and bound by the 
law of God in creation. He cannot give to woman man’s 
voice, so that it shall be easy and pleasant for her to speak 
in public. Neither can he render it proper, or even possible, 
for women to appear in public at all times and in all con- 
ditions. Silence in the assemblies is imposed upon woman 
during much of her life by the law of her being, if she dis- 
charge her appointed functions as a wife and mother. Paul 
only makes universal a law which nature makes partial. 
But this third alternative no true Christian will ever take. 
He, from his relation to God and to his word, is shut up 
either to the first or to the second alternative. If he cannot 
prove Paul’s reasons for the command of silence to have 
been temporary in their nature, and to have already passed 
away, he is bound by his fealty to God to conform to the 
letter and spirit of the prohibition, “as the commands of 
the Lord Jesus,” as the law of all his churches. To refuse 
to acknowledge them as such, is to incur the solemn censure 
of the Master. 
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ARTICLE VI. 

PROPHECY AS RELATED TO THE “EASTERN QUESTION." 

BT REV. GEORGE F. HERRICK, MISSIONARY 07 THE A. B. C. F. M., 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The Turkish capital is one of the great centres of the 
world’s political and religious strife. And although now, 
for more than a decade of centuries, the interest of the 
historic drama — national, philosophical, and religious — has 
been moving westward from the old world centres ; yet one 
looking out from tiiis point of observation cannot fail to see 
that the near future is sure to startle the apathetic Oriental 
in all these lands with most important events in both church 
and state. To a Christian mind the interest in all these 
passing and prospective movements concerns their relation 
and significance with reference to the coming of the kingdom 
of Christ, the establishment of the civitas Dei on the earth. 

It is generally acknowledged that this generation is wit- 
nessing the fulfilment of some of the more remarkable and 
interesting prophecies of the book of Revelation. The states 
of Southern and Southeastern Europe are undergoing mar- 
vellous changes. The day of papal supremacy in national 
affairs is long since past; its influence even is well-nigh 
gone. What a contrast is Pius IX. in 1869, in respect of 
European influence, to Hildebrand in the latter part of the 
eleventh century, or to Innocent HI. in the beginning of 
the thirteenth ! 

Believing the positions and arguments and historical inter-, 
pretations of Mr. Barnes, in his “ Notes on the Book of 
Revelation,” as related to the Papacy, to be well established 
in general, and in most of the important particulars also, 
some suggestions are here ventured in explanation of the 
purport of prophecies less elucidated and less discussed, 
which relate to nations of the East and the spread and 
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triumph of the gospel among them, “ That the way of the 
kings of the East may be prepared.” 1 

It is proper that the reasons for dissent from the common 
opinion, held also by Mr. Barnes — that Mohammed himself 
and the religion he founded are referred to in the term 
“ false prophet ” in the Revelation — should be given here. 
While there is no question that the Mohammedan power is, 
under different forms, Saracenic and Turkish, separately 
and distinctly referred to, there are strong, and to us de- 
cisive, reasons for believing that the faith of Islam as a 
religion, or its founder, is nowhere mentioned or distinctly 
referred to in our scriptures. 

1. The presumption is against the popular view. What 
we may term the usage of scripture is opposed to the inter- 
pretation which applies the term “false prophet” in the 
Revelation to Mohammed. 

The religious systems of Zoroaster, of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, of Confucius, of Brahma, and of Buddha, have had 
immense influence in the world; but they are nowhere 
specifically mentioned in scripture, except generally as 
idolatry. But the Persian and Egyptian secular power, as 
well as the Moslem secular power, are distinctly and often 
referred to. And, as there are but three very brief passages 
where a reference to the faith of Islam can possibly be under- 
stood, and those passages are in the last half of the last book 
of the Bible, and as they can easily and naturally be under- 
stood without referring them to Mohammed, certainly the 
antecedent presumption is against the popular understanding 
of those passages. The Book of Revelation is taken up with 
a prophetic narrative of those spiritual events and spiritual 
conflicts which, commencing from near the time of the 
Apostle John, should take place within the Christian church 
in its then future history, till its final victory. Events and 
revolutionary changes in the kingdoms and powers of the 
world are subjects of prophecy, in so far as, and because, 
such changes were to have an intimate relation, either of 

1 Rev. xvi. 12. 

Vol. XXVTL No. 106. 46 
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friendliness or hostility, to the growth and purity of the 
church of Christ. Thus many of the principal events in the 
history of he old Roman empire and of the fragments into 
which that empire was broken up, and also of the earlier 
and later Moslem empires, form subject-matter for prophecy; 
for all these had to do with the “ growth and limitation ” 
of the church. But there is no especial reference to the 
empires of Eastern Asia, or to the tribes of South Africa or 
America. 

It is true that Christianity had an influence upon the 
religion of Islam in the formation of that system of faith ; 
but the influence of Mohammedanism upon Christianity has 
not been at all in the line of faith or doctrine ; it has been 
the influence of a hostile and conquering secular power. 

2. The term “ false prophet ” (or prophets) occurs eleven 
times in the New Testament, and in all the instances except 
the three in the Revelation, it is universally conceded that 
the term “ prophet” is used for “ teacher,” and that the 
reference is to false and dangerous teachers and doctrines 
which should arise within or find entrance into the Christian 
church. These passages are : “ Beware of false prophets. 

By their fruits ye shall know them.” 1 “Woe unto 

you when all men speak well of.you ; for so did their fathers 
unto the false prophets.” 2 The prophecy of Christ con- 
cerning the coming of deceiving religious teachers in con- 
nection with his general prophecy relative to the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the winding up of the Jewish economy. 8 
The mention of the “false prophet” Bar-jesus, a Jewish 
sorcerer. 4 “ There were false prophets among the people, 
even as there shall be false teachers among you.” 6 “ Many 
false prophets are gone out into the world.” 6 Let us now 
examine the three texts from the Book of Revelation. Two 
of the texts are sufficiently clear for our purpose standing 
alone. In the other instance, it seems desirable to quote 
the preceding and following verses : “ And the sixth angel 

i Matt. vii. 15. * Luke vi. 26. 8 Matt. xxiv. 11, 24 ; Mark xiii. 22. 

ft Acts xiii. 5. 0 2 Pet. ii. 1. 6 1 John iv. 1. 
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poured out his vial upon the great river Euphrates: and 
the water thereof was dried up, that the way of the kings of 
the East might be prepared. And I saw three unclean 
spirits, like frogs, come out of the mouth of the dragon, and 
out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the mouth of the 
false prophet. For they are the spirits of devils, working 
miracles, which go forth unto the kings of the earth, and of 
the whole world, to gather them to the battle of that great 
day of God Almighty.” 1 “ And the beast was taken, and 
with him the false prophet that wrought miracles before him , 
with which he deceived them that had received the mark of the 
beastj and them that worshipped his image.” 2 * .“And the 
devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and the false prophet are, and 
shall be tormented day and night forever and ever.” 8 
There certainly appears here to be some close relation, not 
only in evil spirit and tendency, but a mutually acknowledged 
connection between “ the beast ” and the “ false prophet.” 
In the second of the three passages just quoted, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to refer “false prophet” to Mohammed or 
Islam ; for there never has been aught but sharp hostility 
between Islam and every form of Christianity since the 
religion of Mohammed gained worldly power. Auberlen 
identifies — unwarrantably, it seems to us — the “false 
prophet ” with the “ second beast ” of xiii. 11, and fol- 
lowing. 4 * But, with this exception, his remarks upon this 
point are suggestive and worthy of attention. 6 * 

1 Rev. xvi. 12-14. 8 Rev. xix. 20. 8 Rev. xx. 10. 

4 See Auberlen on Daniel and Revelation (Andover ed.), p. 305 seq. 

8 In reference to the principal points in explanation of the thirteenth chapter 
of Revelation, the following seems to us more clear and consistent than the 
views of Barn es, Auberlen, and others. 

1. The whole chapter refers to papal Rome. The prophecies concerning the 
pagan Roman empire have already been given, in detail, in the preceding chap- 
ters, and it is a violation of the chronology to include here the old empire. 

Moreover, the specific expressions used are not applicable to the old Roman 

secular power. The “ worship/ 1 the prophetic time, “ forty and two months,” 

i.e., 1260 years, etc., all and each are applicable only to papal Rome. 

2. The “ first beast” is the Romish hierarchy, not the temporal power. 
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We understand, then, the term “ false prophet” as refer- 
ring to those deceiving religious teachers and false doctrines 
which, after the full establishment of the Papacy in its 
spiritual hierarc^ and its temporal supremacy, should enter 
into and gain authority in the church. It is worldly phi- 
losophy, “ science falsely so called ; ” science assuming to 
speak authoritatively on all questions, material and spiritual, 
proudly asserting that the human mind needs no special 
divine revelation ; human science domineering over faith, 
and then despising it, and developing first in certain forms 
of scholasticism, and afterwards into materialism, rationalism, 
and pantheism. Under the specious pretext that the forms 
and specific doctrines of Christianity and even the words of 
revelation are unessential and unimportant, an unbelieving 
44 science,” an “ intellectual ” apprehension of truth, has 
eliminated from Christianity whatever is from above and 
opposed to this world ; has denied the supernatural facts 

Chronologically this is correct. The view of Mr. Barnes is involved in difficul- 
ties. Every word to the tenth verse is easily and naturally applicable to the 
spiritual power, beginning from the commencement of the seventh century. See 
the whole long analysis of the chapter by Mr. Barnes, in his Commentary, and 
read that on the hypothesis that the “first beast” is the hierarchy, and the 
“ second beast ” the temporal supremacy, and excepting one point, which we 
will presently explain, it all reads intelligibly and consistently ; more so, we 
submit, on our hypothesis, than on that of Mr. Barnes. We understand the 
“ deadly wound ” to refer to the confessed fact, that previous to Hildebrand, the 
hierarchy was losing power, was sinking by the veiy weight of its own cor- 
ruption, and would have perished had it not been vitalized and strengthened by 
the accession of that immense temporal authority gained for it by such men as 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), and Innocent HI. This terrible power of a worldly 
and world-governing church-state compelled the “ worship ” of the spiritual 
power and authority. And while it was the Romish church that wrought the 
pretended miracles, it was the universal authority claimed and maintained by the 
secular arm which gave to these miracles their character, as such, in the sight of 
the people. It was the power to say, “ You must believe,” which erected a 
“ lying wonder ” into a miracle in the popular credence. Verse 1 1 of chapter 
xvii. — “And the beast that was and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the 
seven, and goeth into perdition,” — seems to confirm this view. The Romish 
hierarchy was the eighth in order of the forms of government ruling at Rome, 
preceded by kings, consuls, dictators, decemvirs, military tribunes, emperors 
and exarch of Ravenna. Though an eighth, i.e., a hierarchy and not a civil 
government strictly, it was “ of the seven,” had a similar status and authority. 
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of redemption, in a word, has rejected the living and true 
Christ. 

Do not such men as Strauss, Renan, Parker, Spencer, et 
id <mne genus , in our own day, suggest a fulfilment of the 
prophecy in question in a way remarkably in accordance 
with the words and the spirit of the prophecy ? Superstition 
and a worldly philosophy have at once opposed and fostered 
each other, in conditions of human society not moulded by 
evangelical influence, ever since the days of the waning of 
the old Greek and Roman cultus. 

But if Mohammed and the faith he founded are not the 
subject of scripture prophecy, the empires founded by his 
followers have stood in such relation to the church, have 
so occupied, and do still occupy, ground over which Christ 
is yet — and we believe soon — to rule, that it is most 
natural and to be expected that those prophecies which 
foretell events to transpire previous to the millennium 
should concern existing Mohammedan empires, and should, 
moreover, be hastening on to their fulfilment. As Mr. 
Barnes clearly shows in his voluminous notes on Rev. 
ix. 14-19, the Turkish Moslems — dating from the acces- 
sion of Togrul, after the conquest of Bagdad, to the 
dignity of temporal vicegerent of Mohammed by a solemn 
investiture in a.d. 1055 — began those conquests and en- 
croachments upon the Greek empire which terminated in 
the conquest of Constantinople, after a period representing 
the prophetic “ hour and a day and a month and a year.” 1 
Their countless hordes of cavalry, their variegated and 
highly-colored dress, their early use of firearms, their merci- 
less cruelty, their terrible ravages — all point for the ful- 
filment of the prediction of the slaying of the “ third part 
of men,” to that period of devastating war, of massacre of 
Christian prisoners by the hundred thousand, — that period 
of terror, blood, and fire, which began by the overthrow of 
the effeminate Arabic and Mussulman dynasty at Bagdad 
by later and more vigorous converts to the faith of Islam ; 

1 Rot. ix. 14. 
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which witnessed the rise and conquest in Central and 
Western Asia of some of the most powerful and barbarous 
and bloody empires our earth has ever known, viz. those 
of Zenghis-Khau, Timour the Lame, and the Ottoman ; a 
period which ended in that last great victory of the Turkish 
Moslem over the Christian in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, since which time has not the prestige of the 
surviving Mohammedan empires been steadily dying out, 
the light of the “ crescent ” waning and paling, and the 
Mohammedan races generally losing their ancient prowess 
and enterprise, and sinking with unmanly supineness under 
the gathering and threatening difficulties of their “ situ- 
ation” ? The text already quoted (Rev. xvi. 12), which 
presents a vision of the waters of the Euphrates being dried 
up, “ that the way of the kings of the East may be prepared,” 
compared with Rev. ix. 14, where we have reason to believe 
the “ loosening of the angels” refers to the providential 
permission to those powers whose seat was on or near the 
Euphrates to go forth conquering and ravaging in the earth, 
naturally refers to the overthrow, or radical reconstruction 
in the interest of Christianity, of the Mohammedan kingdoms 
of Western Asia. 

Here, then, is the main question to which we have under- 
taken to contribute something in the direction of an answer: 
viz. Have we seen in recent years, do we now see, or, from 
present indications, are we about to see, such events as 
would naturally be a fulfilment of a prophecy that Moham- 
medan powers, which have hitherto proved a barrier to the 
gospel, are to give way, and that the princes and people 
and tribes of ‘Central Asia are to be brought under the 
power and influence of the gospel ; “ the way of the kings 
of the East ” being prepared for the coming and reign of 
Christ ? 

And here it should be remarked that all our interest in 
this subject, our examination of it, and our reflections upon 
it will be shaped and colored by our view of what is meant 
by the “ millennium A man’s wakefulness and vigilance 
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in the “ morning watch ” will be very much affected by the 
nature of his expectation of the dawn, as a sudden and 
unheralded appearing of the sun in full-orbed splendor upon 
the astonished darkness of night ; or as a very gradual and 
mellow diffusion of light from below the eastern horizon, 
steadily and almost imperceptibly increasing, spreading, 
rising, reddening, till the day “ is bom.” If we regard the 
millennium as a new dispensation, differing in hind from 
the present, to commence by an abrupt retiring of the moral 
and spiritual forces now underlying and shaping human 
life and the movements of human society, and by the ap- 
pearing of Christ himself in visible presence, and with a 
relation to human will of which we now know nothing ; if 
we interpret literally the twentieth chapter of the Revelation, 
when the rest of the book is filled with the boldest figurative 
language, — then passing events have no great significance 
or interest. We cannot base any calculations upon, or form 
any anticipations from, them ; the law of cause and effect 
does not apply ; the history of mankind, whether in church 
or state, even when read in the light of God’s word and 
providence, has no relevance. 

But if we accept the interpretation which Mr. Barnes has 
so well presented in his Notes on the chapter referred to, 
then all the events of recent years, the indications of the 
present, all efforts of the church of Christ in spreading the 
gospel and discipling the nations, are crowded and glowing 
with significance and with interest to the Christian mind 
and heart, as under the conduct of God’s providence, and 
working out his plan ; as ushering in the day when Christ 
shall manifestly “take the kingdom.” What is necessary 
to say further on the question how the “ millennium ” is to 
be understood can be condensed into the following extracts 
from Mr. Barnes’s Notes on the twentieth chapter of the 
Book of Revelation. 

“ The millennium — the long period, perhaps three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand years, a day standing prophetically 
for a year — when the principles of true religion will have 
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the ascendency on the earth, as if the martyrs and con- 
fessors, the most devoted and eminent Christians of other 
times, should appear again upon the earth, and as if their 
spirit should become the reigning and pervading spirit of all 
who professed the Christian name.” “ It will be a condition 
of the world as if Satan were bound, that is, where his 
influence, will be suspended, and the principles of virtue and 
religion prevail. According to the interpretation of the 
previous chapters, it will be a state in which all that has 
existed, and all that now exists, in the Papacy to corrupt 
mankind, to maintain error, and to prevent the prevalence 
of free and liberal principles will cease ; in which all that 
there now is in the Mohammedan system to fetter and en- 
slave mankind, now controlling more than one hundred and 
twenty millions of the race, shall have come to an end; 
and in which, in a great measure, all that occurs under the 
direct influence of Satan in causing or perpetuating slavery, 
war, intemperance, lust, avarice, disorder, scepticism, atheism, 
will be checked and stayed. 

“ It is proper to say, however, that this passage does not 
require us to suppose that there will be a total cessation of 
Satanic influence in the earth during that period. Satan 
will indeed be bound and restrained as to his former in- 
fluence and power. But there will be no change in the 
character of man as he comes into the world. There will 
still be corrupt passions in the human heart. Though 
greatly restrained, and though there will be a general prev- 
alence of righteousness on the earth, yet we are to remember 
that the race is fallen, and that even then, if restraint should 
be taken away, man would act out his fallen nature. This 
fact, if remembered, will make it appear less strange that, 
after this period of prevalent righteousness, Satan should be 
represented as loosed again, and as able once more, for a 
time, to deceive the nations .” 1 

We propose to review briefly, 

1 Barnes’s Notes on the Book of Revelation, pp. 457-461. 
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I. The Commercial , Civil, and Political Condition of 
Mohammedan Turkey . 

It is claimed by friends of Turkey that her commercial 
interests have been largely advanced and her political situ- 
ation greatly improved within the quarter of a century past. 
And it is, of course, conceded that, if the simple increase of 
trade in her seaport towns is evidence of her progress, she 
lias improved. If coming into direct relations with Europe 
and European civilization by steam and by telegraph, or if 
the establishment of very intimate and complex political 
relations with European states is a certain sign of real im- 
provement, then Turkey is manifestly on the high road of 
progress. The Turkish capital and her chief seaport cities 
resemble European cities more and more every year. Her 
laws and her system of general education are daily mani- 
festing more clearly the influence of western neighbors. 
Her ships of war are iron-clad, her cannon rifled, her small 
arms breech-loaders of the modern style. She is Euro- 
peanized in her diplomacy. Her newspapers are numerous 
and rapidly increasing. And not only so, but the editors 
of these newspapers — some of them, at least — are straining' 
every nerve to arouse their comrades and co-religionists to 
earnest efforts in the general march of progress. In one 
of them, called “ The Progress,” are very frequent, and, as 
we should suppose, most teUing and stimulative exhortations 
to the Osmanlies to prove themselves worthy of their history, 
and equal to their opportunity and their destiny. 

But there are other considerations in this same direction, 
parallel and closely related to facts we have just mentioned, 
to which, whether as a friend to Turkey or as a thoughtful 
interpreter of prophecy, a Christian man should not, and 
indeed cannot, shut his eyes. 

The telegraph lines of Turkey have been, to a great 
extent,* constructed and worked by the capital and the skill 
of foreign Christian nations. The steamers plying in Turk- 
ish waters carry, for the most part, the flag of one or another 
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of the Christian nations of Europe. The Turkish navy was 
mainly built in English navy-yards. Her war material is 
largely from abroad. Her internal trade is nearly all in 
Christian hands. Diplomacy, too, although in the control 
of Osmanlies, has well nigh passed out of the hands of 
Mohammedans of the old school, that is, of “ the faithful,” 
properly speaking, and is managed by Turks of European 
education and Frank habits — men who, the most of them, 
though professing the state religion, are just as really infidels 
as the majority of the literary and diplomatic circles of Paris. 
The Turkish government has recently opened a Lycee for 
a thousand pupils, with a full corps of French teachers, and 
a French infidel animus as the inspiration of the whole. 

The prejudices of the faithful old Moslem are rudely set 
aside by the exigencies of the modern state, and by the 
Europeanized and “ progressive ” ideas of “Young Turkey.” 
Many venerable and sacred associations, even the very pre- 
cepts of his faith, are trampled on in the march of modern 
improvements. The new system of Turkish law known as 
the “ Tanzimat,” inaugurated through European influence 
in 1260 of the Mohammedan era, was a mortal blow at his 
system of faith. 

Moreover, the change, within the memory of men still 
living, in the actual relations of the Christian Rayah to the 
ruling Turk, is an immense change. Coupled with the stir- 
ring appeals of the Turkish newspaper, “ The Progress,” 
already referred to, are found mournful confessions of the 
real backwardness and stolid indifference of the Osmanly, as 
compared with his Christian neighbors, abroad and at home. 
Would such confessions have been tolerated a few years ago ? 
We ourselves lived for several months last year in a house 
in a city of Asia Minor which, when built, at the beginning 
of this century, witnessed many a foul murder of helpless, 
subject Christians by the lordly owner, — of men who were 
guilty of no crime against any law. They had simply 
offended the Bey, and were put to death by his will, with 
no pretence of trial, with no appeal and no redress. Where 
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is the man, high or low, who would dare commit such an 
act now ? It is scarcely a fourth of a ■ceutury since the eyes 
of this generation witnessed, in broad day, in the most 
public place of this capital, a public execution for apostasy 
from Mohammedanism. Would such a thing be possible 
now? And if not, is it that Mohammedanism itself has 
changed? Not at all. The death of the apostate is still 
demanded by the only law recognized by the “faithful” 
Turk. But there are other influences dominant stronger 
than that law. In fact, the old Koranic law is violated 
every day by the very government of the caliph (“ suc- 
cessor ” of Mohammed) in the execution of new laws and 
treaties. And the government does this neither blindly nor 
willingly. This suicidal course is pursued by professed 
Mohammedans with their eyes open, and in the face of the 
angry protest of great masses of faithful Moslems, simply 
because the relation of Turkey to European states makes it 
impossible to do otherwise. Intelligent Turks know per- 
fectly well, and they are naturally more keenly alive to this 
than others, that the Mohammedan civilization is effete and 
decaying, that the prestige of Islam is worn out, is a thing 
of the buried past. 

And not only is the influence of the Christian population 
in Turkey, as compared with that of the Osmanly, in the 
administration of government, in commerce and material 
improvements, greatly on the increase ; it is also true that, 
while the condition of the Christian subjects of the Porte 
has been growing better under the fostering influence of 
Christian powers, aided by their own zeal and enterprise 
and their immunity from military service, the actual con- 
dition of the Mohammedan portion of the population has 
been and is a condition of deterioration and retrogression. A 
great deal has been said about the inequality of the Christian 
to the Mohammedan subjects of the Porte, in regard to the 
injustice and oppression practised upon the Christians. It 
is true that, to any great extent, Christians cannot hold 
high offices under government, and that the Christian sub- 
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jects of the empire are denied the “ privilege ” of serving in 
the army, and that they are required to pay an exemption 
tax in consequence, and it is acknowledged that this tax 
often presses hard upon the very poor. But, on the other 
hand, it is also true that one man of principle and integrity, 
of conscientious fidelity in the discharge of official duty, is 
not found “among a thousand ” officers of government. 
Such a man, if there be one, will certainly be poor. He 
will, with equal certainty, have many and bitter enemies. 
If he is high enough and powerful enough to expose power- 
ful knaves, he will, not unlikely, be secretly poisoned. Is 
office greatly to be desired by a good man in such a state ? 
And how any Christian subject of the Porte can feel other- 
wise than profoundly grateful for the immunity from mili- 
tary service which lie enjoys, although obtained by the 
payment of an extra tax, — and it is not a large tax, — it 
is difficult to see. For, even in the time of peace, the army 
is eating up the best blood of the Osmanly population with 
frightful rapidity. Diseases resulting from Oriental immo- 
rality are fearfully prevalent in the army. Villages and 
regions in the interior are becoming depopulated by the 
conscription for the army and by the rush of the young 
men, as in the decay of the old Roman empire, to the 
corrupt and corrupting capital. The hatred, on the part 
of the Osmanly population^ against what they regard as 
a semi-infidel government, the bitterness of feeling in the 
generation now passing off the stage, as they see their youth 
consumed by the army and their inherited domain passing, 
by purchase, out of their own weakening and impoverished 
hands into those of their more prosperous Christian neigh- 
bors, — things which have come under our own eyes in the 
interior of the country, — are indeed pitiable to see. 

It is the incapacity and corruption of this Mohammedan 
government which leave the richness of the mineral and 
agricultural resources of the country undeveloped and waste. 
These characteristics of the administration are illustrated 
in a way scarcely credible to those who have not actually 
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seen the facts, in the abortive efforts of the government to 
build roads in the interior. Money has been appropriated 
and expended sufficient to complete a road, of which perhaps 
not a hundredth part, and that the easiest, has been actually 
built; and that because of the unscrupulous rapacity of 
officials, high and low. 

The enormous expenditures of the Sultan, capricious and 
utterly useless to the people, with the three thousand inhab- 
itants of his imperial palaces, — a new one, great or small, 
being built almost every year, — is something hardly con- 
ceivable by an American. Meantime, the peasantry of the 
country — the Mohammedan more than the Christian por- 
tion of it, — groan and curse under the intolerable and 
increasing oppression. 

In view of these and similar facts, we do not hesitate to 
affirm that all the seeming power of Mohammedan Turkey 
is a grand delusion. Amid, and by means of, passing events, 
the end is hastening on. Disintegration , internal revolution , 
or violent overthrow is the certain and near future of the 
Moslem state. Turkey may fall to pieces. She may fall 
by foreign conquest — an issue which, possibly, is only post- 
poned by the interests of European states, whose “ balance 
of power ” is a thing not particularly easy to preserve. Or 
Turkey may, by internal revolution and reconstruction, 
become a nominally Christian state. As has been said, 
Christian influence is growing, and the faith of Islam has 
but a very feeble hold upon a large fraction of the Moham- 
medan population. In case of such a revolution as has been 
indicated, interest would undoubtedly lead thousands to 
decide upon a profession of Christianity. 

Now, confining ourselves to the point of view which we 
have thus far taken — that is, in view of the civil, com- 
mercial, and political situation and changes of the Moham- 
medan Turkish empire ; it is plain that, whatever worldly 
men may or may not purpose in multiplying and facilitating 
the means of communication, of travel, and of traffic between 
Europe and America, on the one hand, and Southern, 
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Eastern, and even Central Asia, on the other ; and par- 
ticularly between the Protestant nations of Great Britain 
and the United States, on the one hand, and India and 
China, on the other ; the downfall, whether by gradual dis- 
integration, internal revolution, or foreign conquest, of the 
Mohammedan empire of Turkey — an event which, in the 
course of the reflow eastward of western civilization, cannot 
be distant, — w ill be a fulfilment of prophecy. 

That empire, founded in merciless cruelty, and continued, 
while the power remained, in injustice and oppression on 
the great highway of the nations, — in lands where early 
and for a long period the standard of the cross was raised, 
— while it exists as a Mohammedan empire , will be an 
obstacle to the spread eastward of the light and saving in- 
fluence of the gospel of Christ and of a Christian civilization. 
When this empire falls, it will largely contribute to the pre- 
paring of the way of the kings (or peoples) of the East for 
the gospel . 

The strong support given by England to this existing 
Mohammedan administration is, on any high principles of 
moral action or of far-sighted Christian statesmanship, aii 
anomaly and an absurdity. Present interest, and that nar- 
row, selfish, and material, governs the policy of Protestant 
England to Mohammedan Turkey to-day. 

What has been said of Turkey above will, nearly all of it, 
apply to the smaller and less important empire of Persia 
also. Persia bears the same relation as Turkey to the ful- 
filment of the prophecy that we are considering. It is 
a Mohammedan pow r er, more bigoted, more corrupt, more 
cruel than Turkey, but weaker and less formidable as well. 
The Persian empire, between Russia on the north, British 
India on the southeast, and revolutionized Turkey on the 
west, certainly will not, in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, prove any serious barrier to the progress and 
triumph of a Christian civilization in Asia. 

Now, it may be said, and it is true, that, as far as we have 
yet advanced, that is, in the review of the commercial, civil, 
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and political situation, we have discovered nothing which is 
more at best than indirectly and mediately promising with 
reference to the progress of the gospel and the ushering in 
of the millennium. Thus far the influences at work are, as 
we have seen, rather destructive than restoring. There is 
nothing in the influence of commerce and in the political 
influence of the incoming civilization of nominally Christian, 
but really semi-infidel Europe, which can truly vitalize what 
remains in the wake of the outgoing Moslem civilization. 
Material reform, even if successful, cannot stay spiritual 
decay. The preparation of “ the way of the kings of the 
East ” for the gospel is therefore, thus far, but negative. It 
is a removing of obstacles, not a constructing of highways. 

Having now glanced at the internal civil condition of 
Turkey, having considered the influence of commerce and 
intimate political relations with the Christian states of the 
West upon the Moslem state and the faith of Islam, and 
having found that these influences are in their natural and 
final result disintegrating and destructive, we come now to 
consider 

n. The Influence of Western or Protestant Christian Boo 
trine and Life in Turkey. 

As preliminary, and for the proper understanding of what 
is to be offered below, we must give a moment’s attention 
to the relation which the religion of Islam bears to Oriental 
Christianity, and the influence exerted upon the Mussulman 
by his Christian fellow-countrymen. The religion of Mo- 
hammed was founded, and has made its way in the world, 
in the face of and over Oriental Christianity. This has 
been so because that Christianity had, when Islam arose, 
become so choked and overloaded with vain forms and 
injurious doctrines, so denuded of its true glory, so false to 
its mission in the world, that it could not satisfy the cravings 
of an awakened religious mind . 1 

1 See Article on Christianity and Islamism in the Bibliotheca Sacra, No. 91 
(Joly, 1866). 
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From the first, Islam has been hostile to that Christianity 
with which it has come in contact, and has been the superior 
power, both religiously and politically, in those lands where 
the two religions have existed. It may be true that the result 
of the famous controversies, extending through nearly two 
centuries, which preceded the rise of Islam, was to fix accu- 
rately and scientifically in the terminology and in the faith 
of the church catholic the true doctrine concerning the 
Trinity and the Person of Christ ; but a practical evil and 
injury resulting from so much intellectual discussion and 
disputing over so recondite and mysterious a subject was a 
certain baldness and frigidness in the form of expression 
and explanation used by the church Fathers, and great 
grossness of conception and freedom of utterance among 
heretical sects, so numerous all through the East, and 
especially in North Africa and Arabia. All this was, and is, 
a great offence and stumbling-block to the Moslem. “ Mother 
of God ” became the title for Mary in the Eastern church 
before Islam arose. This false term has for twelve hundred 
years borne a terrible harvest of false impression in the 
Mohammedan mind. The gross notions which the Moham- 
medan generally has about the Christian conception of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ are directly traceable to the 
bald and rigid form of the Christian dogmas on this subject, 
and the coarse and careless manner in which those dogmas 
have been explained. Mysteries above human reason have 
been so boldly and fearlessly and irreverently handled as to 
appear absurdities and blasphemies to those who, in the 
.midst of great doctrinal and practical errors, have ever 
steadfastly held to the truth of one God . 

Then, also, on the subject of the inspiration and per- 
manent authority of the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, — had not the Bible remained in the ancient 
tongues, and had not the respect shown among Christians 
to the decisions of councils and the dicta of patriarchs, as 
compared with that shown to the word of God itself, become 
6adly out of proportion, even before Islam arose, the Moslem 
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would never have had the reason which has actually been 
afforded him for treating slightingly, as no longer necessary, 
and as interpolated and mutilated, those Christian scriptures 
which even he acknowledges, in their original form, to be 
the word of God. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the doctrinos of the Christian 
system requiring to be cleared up with patient and reverent 
care to the apprehension of the Moslem — the doctrines on 
which, even when most clearly and considerately explained, 
he is naturally most ready to stumble — are, and have 
always been, just these of the Trinity of the Godhead, the 
Person of Christ as very God and very man, the atoning 
work of the God-man, and the inspiration and permanent 
and paramount authority of the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

But practically a far worse corrupting effect has been 
produced upon generation after generation of Mohammedans, 
in common with other Oriental minds, by the defective 
anthropology and moral teaching of the Eastern church. 

The teachings of all the Eastern or Greek church, almost 
from the beginning, that our connection with our parents, 
and so with Adam, the parent of the race, relates only to 
the mortal body, and not also to the immortal soul ; that 
we are bom only with a fleshly corruption or depravity, 
which is our misfortune, and furnishes an excuse for our 
actual sins, and not with a will, guilt-stained from the first ; 
these and such like teachings had their legitimate influence 
in debauching the conscience and moral sense, so that, to 
this day, the clear sense of personal moral responsibility, the 
crystalline conscience which shows a man his own sin as his 
guilt, and not merely as a fault, or as something evil, is 
hardly found in any sect of Christians in all the East. 
These teachings, so accordant with a fallen human nature, 
so opposite to the teachings of God’s word and Spirit, have 
been almost universally received, and have proved so power- 
ful an opiate to the Oriental conscience that the searching 
revelations of personal sin aud guilt made to the unperverted 
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and quickened conscience by the word of God are taken as 
Oriental hyperbole, and so but soothe the senses like pleasant 
and distant music. Almost without exception an Oriental 
is guided in moral action by interest or by feeling, and not 
by moral principle. The influence of this sort of “ Chris- 
tian ” morality has been very marked upon, and been re- 
flected in the faith of Islam and in the life of Mohammedaus. 
In fact, it accords precisely with their notions and teachings 
on the same subjects. It is manifest, therefore, that there 
is nothing in Oriental Christianity — its idolatrous respect 
paid to pictures and images has ever been an unendurable 
offence to the Moslem, — which can meet the real wants of 
enlightened Mohammedans for a truer and purer faith than 
their own falling and decaying hereditary religion. No 
intelligent Mussulman, with his spiritual wants consciously 
awakened, and in honest search for the truth, will ever turn 
to Oriental Christianity; and it is as obvious that all we 
have said above applies equally to Romish Christianity. 

Therefore the influences we meet with here also, as well 
as those in the line of civil and political changes, are only 
destructive, not restoring. 

We have now seen that the decay of the effete Moslem 
civilization, accompanied by the crumbling of the Mohamr 
medan faith, is hastened, and to be hastened, by commercial, 
civil, and political “ progress ” of the people ; that there is 
no form of Oriental Christianity which affords any promise 
to the enlightened and inquiring Turk; and that many 
educated Osmanlies are taking refuge in infidelity. 

At the same time, as we read prophecy, we should expect 
the incoming of a living and vitalizing Christianity, which 
shall either revolutionize or remove the powers that hinder 
the spread and triumph of the kingdom of Christ in Asia. 
We should expect, not only the removal of obstacles, but the 
actual preparing of a highway for the gospel to enter Central 
Asia. 

It is scarcely more than a generation since evangelical 
Christian doctrine, with the Bible itself as the source and 
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substance of it, began to exert an influence, to develop evan- 
gelical Christian life and example in this empire. A few 
foreigners, from a land far away, were God’s instrumentality 
for hiding a little leaven in this great mass of the population 
of Turkey. Through their learning, zeal, and piety, seconded, 
as their labors have borne the expected fruit, by the practical 
knowledge, zeal, and piety of native evangelical Christians, 
the word of God has been carefully translated into all the 
principal languages of this empire — languages spoken by 
Christian and by Moslem, — and has been circulated and 
read, to the extent of hundreds of thousands of copies, east 
and west, north and south, in city, town, and village, all 
through the land ; the word of life has been preached u pub- 
licly, and from house to house,” by the wayside, in market- 
places, almost everywhere that the Bible itself has gone. Con- 
gregations have been gathered, communities organized, schools 
established, and that in the face of bitter and long-continued 
persecution. From regenerate souls in the congregations are 
formed churches, small and feeble at first, but, with very few 
exceptions, they are proving living, growing, laboring, shining 
churches, and there are more than sixty of them scattered 
all over the land. They are like cities set on a hill, and, 
what is most significant, almost all of them are in the midst 
of great centres of the Turkish — the Moslem — population. 
And, although these churches are composed mainly, as yet, 
of those who have been converted from a nominal and dead 
Christianity to a true and living faith in Christ, yet some 
from the ranks of the Mohammedan population have em- 
braced the gospel, and these young and earnest churches, with 
their growing native ministry, are girding themselves, not 
only to the work of caring for their own religious institutions, 
and going forth as missionaries to their own nation, but 
they are beginning to feel their responsibility, to hear their 
call, and learn their mission to the Mohammedans — work 
which will not be “ foreign,” but “ home missionary,” work 
to them. The few thousand members of evangelical Chris- 
tian churches in Turkey may seem, on any principle of 
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worldly calculation, a small force for the moral and religious 
revolutionizing of such a mass of population — a “little 
leaven,” indeed, for so “ great a lump’ 1 ; but, regarded in the 
light of Church history and especially of- the history of the 
rise and progress of evangelical influence in this land,* 
regarded in the light of prophecy, regarded with the eye 
of faith, though it may seem “small and despised,” yet, 
supported by the sympathies and prayers of the church of 
Christ in western lands, under the conduct of God’s provi- 
dence, with the power of his word and the fire of his Spirit, 
the evangelical churches of Turkey will not fail in the work, 
to which they alone can prove equal, of restoring, rebuild- 
ing, vitalizing, where all other influences can only pull down 
and destroy. Christian truth will prove an antidote to old 
superstition and falsehood, and to new forms of infidelity. 
Christian life and example will prove a salt and a leaven in 
the midst of a decaying and vanishing civilization. Evan- 
gelical Protestant Christianity developing in a way native to 
her soil, is the hope of Turkey. 

Evangelical Christian doctrine and evangelical Christian 
life and example are undeniably the most revolutionary, and 
to whatever opposes the gospel and the kingdom of Christ, 
the most destructive, forces possible ; but they are so inci- 
dentally, and because whatever opposes them is opposed to 
God and to Christ and to his truth and kingdom in the 
world. They are, in their own nature, positively vital and 
restoring forces when brought into contact with human life 
and human wants ; for the gospel alone is adapted to satisfy 
the deepest spiritual wants of men universally — those of the 
Moslem, as well as those of the pagan. 

The evangelical Christian doctrine of the Trinity and of 
the person of Christ, set forth and applied to the conscious 
want of an awakened soul, not merely argued to the intel- 
lect ; the God-man held up to the sinner, as only the pure 
teaching of the gospel does it, in a lucid explanation of his 
work of atonement for human sin, is the true antidote 
against the poison of a false construction and presentation 
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of Christian doctrine, and against the cold opepticism and 
unbelief of the system of Islam. The blankness of the Mo- 
hammedan system on the subject of atonement is felt and 
acknowledged often by intelligent Turks. 

Such Christian lyrics as u Just as I aIn, ,, “ My faith looks 
up to thee,” “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 44 All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name ” — all translated into Turkish, 
and sung in the hearing of Mohammedans by loving Chris- 
tian hearts — will do more to convince them of the truth 
of the evangelical doctrine of the God-man than the Nicene 
Creed, and all that has ever been written on it, could pos- 
sibly do. 

In like manner, the Moslem’s prejudice against the Bible, 
as we receive and circulate it, will give way under the light 
of that word itself in his sacred and also in his common 
language ; especially as the fundamental Protestant doctrine 
of the right and duty of every man to read the word of 
God is becoming more and more generally recognized and 
respected all through this land, and that far beyond the 
number of those who are called Protestants. Thus God is 
preparing for himself in these lands, what has not truly 
existed here since the days of Primitive Christianity, a vrit- 
nessing Church . 

How mighty will be the change in the whole current 
of business and of social life in these Oriental communities, 
when evangelical views of human character, — of the human 
Witt, with its responsibility and its guilt, coupled with right 
views of the holiness and justice of God, have leavened the 
mass of society in which they are already powerfully working. 
The teachings of an evangelical morality — right doctrines 
concerning man — wrought into the consciousness of society 
would alone upheave and revolutionize it, especially when 
this power is applied, as it is and will be, by the fire of the 
Spirit. Reproduce the best forms of Christian life and 
character in this empire; and such moral forces can no 
more be shut up and kept inactive in general society than 
could Luther and his associates be silenced in Germany, or 
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the Puritans -be intimidated and tlieir influence circum- 
scribed in intolerant England two and a half centuries ago. 

On the very bants of the Euphrates to-day the “ way of 
the kings of the East ” is preparing ; and the labor put forth 
there, and the prayers and offerings made in Christian lauds, 
should all be with the firm conviction, the feeling, the con- 
fident expectation, that these efforts of ours to-day are, in 
fulfilment of prophecy, in accordance with the purpose of 
Christ, and in obedience to his explicit command, directly 
preparing for the ushering in of the millennium. 

What a stimulus is here to Christian endeavor in the line 
of missionary labor ! Let Christian men look, in the line of 
New Testament prophecy and of God’s providence, so con- 
spicuous in human history, at the present state and prospects 
of the Mohammedan empires of Western Asia, and feel a 
profounder interest in the work now doing, — on a small 
scale as it appears, perhaps, to human vision, compared with 
the great work to be done, but a work which is day by day 
making rapid advances. These advances are not, indeed, 
toward the establishment of any earthly kingdom or other 
form of civil government, but toward the setting up of the 
spiritual kingdom of Christ in this land — a kingdom which 
is at once a monarchy, an aristocracy, and a republic. 

Looking forward in the line of vision of the apocalyptic 
seer, and contemplating events now near at hand, the Chris- 
tian can regard without anxiety, nay, rather with exultation, 
those processes and changes which are rapidly dissolving 
and removing an empire ; for he knows the existing admin- 
istration is but in the way of the setting up of the spiritual 
kingdom of Immanuel. We should rejoice in, and desire 
and pray for, the removal of disorganizing matter — a de- 
caying state — that the living humanity remaining may, 
without hinderance, be reconstructed under Christian rule, 
when evangelical influence shall be an acknowledged power 
in society. 

It is not for the servant of the King of kings to be disturbed 
by whatsoever overturnings there may be of human society 
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and governments. With him it is not doubtful that every 
movement of society, all commercial and civil changes, all the 
plans and diplomacy of princes, are but parts, often blindly 
played by the human agents, of a grander plan which Divine 
Providence is unfolding for the reign of Christ all through 
the Orient. God has appointed his word, now doing its work 
in all the principal languages of the world’s inhabitants, and 
his servants, who “have gone everywhere preaching the 
word,” adding to these the power of the Spirit, and superin- 
tending all by his omniscient and omnipresent providence, 
as the means and agents for the accomplishment of liis 
“ grand designs.” 

“ His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour.” 

And, whether the path we are individually treading, or that 
particular corner of the great vineyard in which the Master 
has bidden us individually to labor for him, be in light or in 
shadow, be cheering or for the moment saddening, we may 
look up and see the day-dawn of the millennium. But let 
no one think that we can long stand thus “ gazing up into 
heaven.” “ Up, and be doing,” is the motto and watchword 
of the hour. It is so in all the world of business, in com- 
merce, in politics, in all the material interests of human 
society. And we may rejoice that, beyond all comparison, it 
is so in the church of Christ to a greater extent than in any 
former period of her history. But if we look at the work yet 
to be done, at the “ land yet to be possessed,” at the strength 
and malice and cunning of the “ Anakims ” yet to be over- 
come, we might well be appalled. But this is not our duty 
either. Sluggish inactivity, timid shrinking, and premature 
shouts of victory are alike unbecoming the Christian soldier. 
Labor, patience, courage, fidelity, in trustful reliance on our 
Captain and King is what is still appointed for us. But it 
may be, ought to be, in the confident assurance that all is 
working directly toward the glad day of our Redeemer’s 
triumph ; all in the line of the fulfilment of prophecy, “ that 
the way of the kings of the East may be prepared.” 
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ARTICLE Y II. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A. GERMAN WORKS. 

Josephus on the Rule op Reason . 1 — The treatise entitled ircpi 
avTOKparopos Xoyurpuovy attributed to Flavius Josephus (the 4th Book 
of the Maccabees), is the subject of the work whose full title is given below. 
Dr. Freudcnthal is of opinion that the said treatise is in reality a sermon, 
actually delivered by Josephus to an audience of Hellenistic Jews, and 
that it is therefore one of the earliest specimens of this kind of literary 
production, excepting, of course, the prophecies of the Old Testament. 
As a sermon, too, it was actually regarded till late in the Middle Ages. It 
is found, for example, among the discourses of Gregory Nazianzen and 
Chrysostom in the Paris Codex of these authors, though there ascribed, of 
course, to Christian preachers. Modern writers have questioned this its 
character; Germans in particular think it too philosophical for any au- 
dience likely to meet in a synagogue ; but they judge too much by the 
standard of the emotional exhortations which are now the fashion in their 
Lutheran churches. The writer seems to make out a very good case, so 
far as we are able to judge. The exordium and conclusion, in particular, 
as quoted by him, certainly smack strongly of a discourse. Dr. Freuden- 
thal, besides the numerous learned references adduced in illustration of 
his theme and in support of his position, gives a considerable number of 
notices bearing on the general subject of homiletics, which will interest 
theologians, whether Jewish or Christian. 

The Study .op the Hebrew Language.* — This brief account of 
the Study of the Hebrew language in Germany from the end of the 
fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century comprises the following 
chapters : 1. Relation of the study of Hebrew to the intellectual and relig- 
ious movements of the age ; 2. The predecessors of Reuchlin ; 3. Johannes 
Reuchlin ; 4. Johannes Boschenstein and Matthaus Adrianus ; 5. The 
pupils of Elias Levita — Sebastian Munster and Paul Fagius ; 6. The 
Universities ; 7. The Schools ; 8. Conclusion. The history is interestingly 
written, and gives an idea, not only of the subject discussed, but of the life, 
relations, positions, difficulties, and the like, of scholars in the age of the 

1 Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ueber die Herrschaft der Vemunft, 
etc. Yon Dr. J. Freudenthal. Breslau: Skutsch. 1869. 

s Das Studium der Hebr. Sprache in Deutschland vom Ende des xv. bis zur 
mittu des xvi. Johrhunderts. Yon L. Geiger. Breslau : Skutsch. 1870. 
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Reformation. One thing comes out very clearly, that they were as apt 
to fall out with each other then as men are now-a-days. We recommend 
Herr Geiger’s work to the notice of our readers. 

Introduction to the Jerusalem Talmud. 1 — We are obliged 
to confess that of the work now under notice we have been able to under- 
. stand little more than the double title — Latin and German. It is written 
in Hebrew without points. All we can do therefore is to say a word or two 
about its subject and its author. There are two Talmuds, the Jerusalem 
and the Babylonian. The former was edited at Tiberias, whither the Rab- 
binical school of Jerusalem was finally transferred, after the destruction of 
this city, about three hundred years after the Temple was destroyed ; the 
latter at Sora, about 500 a.d. The T alm ud Jerushalim is comprised in one 
folio volume : the Talmud Babli, in about twelve folio volumes. Any <fhe 
desiring a popular, though very rose-colored, account of the Talmud, 
should read Deutsch’s Essay, published in the Quarterly Review (England). 
Dr. Z. Frankel, the author, is chief Rabbi at Breslau, Director of the Sem- 
inary for training Jewish Rabbis, the Editor of a Monthly Journal, and we 
believe one of the heads of the orthodox party in Germany. To any one 
who is able to read the Hebrew, in which this work is written, we have 
little doubt that it will be both valuable and interesting. It has a full 
index, and is attractive in form. 

Eusebii Pamphili Vita Constantini, etc.* — The first volume 
of this edition of the works of Eusebius was noticed in a former number of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra ; the two volumes now before us complete it. They 
contain the Vita et Panegyricus Constantini and the Oratio Constantini 
ad Sanctorum coetum ; four indexes — of the passages of scripture quoted ; 
of the writings referred to ; index geographical and historical ; an index 
of words and phrases ; and lastly, an extensive critical and explanatory 
commentary. We can only here repeat what we said before, that this 
edition, cheap, accurate, and attractive in form, is. just the one to be 
recommended to students generally. 

Dogmatic Theology. 8 — When complete this work will comprise the 
Lectures delivered by the late eminent Heidelberg Professor, Dr. Richard . 
Rothe, on the subject of Systematic Theology. The Discussions Zwr Dog- 

1 Introductio in Talmud Hierosolymitanum auctore Z. Frankel. Vratislaviae : 
H. Skutsch. 

3 Eusebii Pamphili Vita Constantini et Panegyricus atque Constantini ad 
Sanctorum coetum oratio. Reoensuit, etc. F. A. Heinichen. Lipsiae : H. 
Mendelssohn. 1869. 

8 Dogmatik von Dr. R. Rothe. Herausgegeben von Dr. D. Schenkel. Hei- 
delberg : I. C. B. Mohr. 1870. 
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* matiky published some years ago, first in the Studien und Kritiken, and then 
separately, may be described as the Prolegomena to the present publication. 
We first give a brief outline of the contents. Part A treats of the 
Consciousness of Sin. Division I. Theology: Section 1. The Existence 
of God ; 2. The Nature of God, or the Trinity ; 3. The Attributes of God ; 
4. The Works of God: (1) Creation; (2) Providence; (3) Angels. Div. II. 
Anthropology. Div. III. Hamartiology. Part B. Consciousness of Grace. 
Div. I. Soteriology : Sect. 1. The divine decree to redeem sinful humanity; 

2. The historical preparation for the accomplishment of the divine decree ; 

3. The actual accomplishment of redemption by Jesus of Nazareth : 
(1) The person of the Redeemer; (2) The work of the Redeemer : a. His 
prophetical office ; b. His high-priestly office ; c. His kingly office : (a) The 
foundation of the kingdom of God or the means of salvation : (a) The 
word of God ; (£) The sacraments — baptism, Lord’s supper. The third 
and concluding part is to appear in the course of the current year. 

In order to give an idea of Rothe’s position we refer to two points — 
the doctrine of the person of Christ, and that of the atonement. As to 
the first ; Jesus of Nazareth, as the second Adam, entered into existence 
in a supernatural way, being, though born of a woman, created in her 
womb by God. Hence from the very first he was free from the sinful bias 
natural to man, and growing up in what was M morally the purest circle of 
the human race,” was preserved from falling either into sin or error. His 
development was normal ; accordingly as his development advanced, God 
took up ever more fully his abode in him, until, his development being com- 
plete, that is, until having attained absolute moral perfection, or absolutely 
holy spiritualization, God entered into full union with him. In other 
words, the incarnation of God in Christ was coincident with and condi- 
tioned by his realization of absolute moral perfection. From that moment 
there was no separation between him and God ; he was true God, for he 
who was in him was God himself. When Christ reached this the goal of 
his development he died ; he could not but die, for he had attained perfect 
a-materialization. 

Of the Atonement Rothe seems to hold the following view : It is such a 
modification in the position of the sinner toward God, that God, without 
infringing his righteousness and holiness, ean forgive the sin which actually 
still cleaves to him, and, notwithstanding the same, enter into fellowship 
with him. Now God can only forgive the sinner his sin, before that sin is 
actually done away with, if he have a sure pledge that sin will in the 
future actually be destroyed in the sinner. This actual destruction of sin 
is guaranteed by Christ ; and he is qualified to guarantee it, because of 
his absolute unity, on the one hand, with God, on the other, with the 
human race. He atoned for our sin by himself, developing in an absolutely 
normal manner to actually good and holy spirit, and thus to absolute unity 
with God, on the one hand, and with the totality of our race, on the 
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other. The atonement of sin was essentially accomplished by a moral 
work. The view of the atonement thus set forth seems to differ very little 
from that of Barclay the Quaker, as expounded in his Theologian vere 
Christianae Apologia. Rothe controverts vigorously any view of the work 
of Christ that can be termed Anselmic. The general method pursued by 
Rothe is that of Schleiermacher ; he constantly appeals, for example, to the 
44 Christianly pious consciousness ” (christlich fromrne Bewusstseyn). To 
us it seems a mistake to give the first part the general title : 44 Conscious- 
ness of Sin,” seeing that sin is only discussed in the last section. But 
we have no space to enter on criticism. Though we are somewhat disap- 
pointed with the work as a whole, perhaps owing to its not having been 
prepared for the press by the author himself, Rothe’s eminence as a Chris- 
tian theologian and philosopher makes it incumbent on every one inter- 
ested in these subjects to examine whatever he may have written on them. 

Reason , and Revelation . 1 — It may not seem wise to take up val- 
uable space by a notice of the work whose title is given below ; but it is 
well that our readers should know what even enemies are doing. It is 
one continuous attack on the Bible and Christianity, marked mainly by 
infatuation. As a sample of the book, we may adduce the replies to the 
following questions : By what is the progress of culture conditioned ? By 
the progress of knowledge. What is the impelling principle of human 
lettings and doings? The sensations awakened in man by the outward 
world. What is the true doctrine of morals ? Strive after pleasant sen- 
sations, without injuring human society. The book is useful, as a popular 
summary of the so-called liberal ideas which at present possess the greater 
part of educated Germany and France. As such, it may interest some 
of our readers, though it is dismally shallow. 

Conscience.* — Any one who knows how very indefinite and self- 
contradietoiy the definitions of conscience are, will be eager to take 
up any production that is devoted to the subject ; especially if it be by 
one otherwise deemed competent. Dr. Gass, the author of this treatise 
on conscience, long since won his spurs as a theologian. His chief 
work — 44 The History of Dogmatic Theology in Germany since the 
Reformation ” — occupies a very high position in the esteem of his col- 
leagues, both theological and philosophical. He discusses his subject in 
ten chapters, headed respectively: Preliminary Remarks; Pre-Christian 
Background ; Biblical Material ; Historical Survey ; the Nature of Con- 
science; Moral and Religious Conscience; Error and Truth of Conscience; 

1 Vernunffc und Ofienb&rung. Die Widcrspriiche zwischen Glauben und 
Wissen. Von K. W. Kunis. Leipzig : Moritz Schafer. 1870. 

2 Die Lehre vom Gewissen. Em Beitrag zur Ethik. Von Dr. W. Gass. 
Berlin : G. Reimer. 1869. 
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Conscience, in a Secondary Sense ; the Forms of its Activity ; Conclusion. 
Dr. Gass gives his view of conscience in the following words : w It is the 
expression of the moral rule incorporated with man’s being, partly in the 
form of testimony, partly in the form of assertion of obligation.” His 
exposition is not very clear; though it contains some good hints which 
point in the right direction. It is a pity that our German teachers — for, 
in many respects, the theologians and philosophers of Germany are the 
teachers of the entire world — do not take more care to set forth separ 
rately and distinctly exactly what their own views in each case are, 
instead of giving them in fragments, and interwoven with refutations of 
everybody that differs. But, after all, as the German proverb says, 
“ Landlich sittlich ” ; and we must be content to take people as they are. 
“ Jedermann rede wie ihm der Schnabel gewachsen ist,” and then science 
will best progress. 

. The Old Testament . 1 — A series of somewhat popular Essays on the 
Books of the Old Testament, mainly republished from the Grenzboten, 
The point of view is u liberal and critical.” The author believes the Old 
Testament literature to have had a purely human origin. Considered 
apart from this (in our opinion) primary error, the work deserves attention 
for the earnestness and truthfulness of its tone and spirit. The nature of 
the results arrived at may be judged by the following specimens : The 
M Book of Psalms ” comprises lyrical poems from David down to the Mac- 
cabees, and contains no reference to a Messiah ; The “ Song of Solomon ” 
is a drama, written to glorify true love in opposition to mere lust ; “ Ec- 
clesiastes” is the work of a sceptic who failed to arrive at clear conclusions, 
and was written about 200 b.c. ; “ Daniel ” was written about 166 B.C. 

Scientific Critique of the Evangelical History.* — A new 
and enlarged edition of this well-known work. It now contains no fewer 
than twelve hundred and thirty-seven pages. The recent attacks on the 
Gospel history by Schenkel, Renan, Strauss, Scholten, and others are dis- 
cussed. From the first, Ebrard’s work has been a complete armory of 
defences of the orthodox position. It is not less so in the present revised 
and enlarged shape. We cannot say that we always admire Ebrard’s 
style of polemic. He loves to say hard things ; but often his blows are as 
heavy and well-directed as his words are keen, and so one forgives him. 
It is needless to say more than that almost every question, historical, 
critical, philosophical, doctrinal, that can arise out of the Gospel narratives, 
is here more or less touched. No one will repent buying the work. 

1 Die Alttestamentlichc Literatur in einer Rcihe von Aufsataen dargestellt 
Yon Dr. Theod. Noldeke. Leipzig : Quandt und Handel. 1869. Price, 1$ 
thalers. 

2 Wissenschaftliche Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte. Yon Dr. J. H. A. 
Ebrard. 3 Auflage. Frankfurt-am-Main : Heyder and Co. 1869. Price, 5 
thalers. 
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The Lamentations of Jeremiah . 1 — Dr. Gerlach believes Jeremiah 
to have been the author of the Lamentations, in opposition to such as 
Noldeke, and defends his view in a very thorough manner. The Com- 
mentary on the Lamentations is learned; but the translation, though 
accurate, lacks poetic fire and vigor. 

Hengstenberg : Die Weissagungen des Proph. Ezechiel. Part second 
of the late lamented theologian’s practical exposition of Ezekiel. No one 
could write better on the prophets of the Old Testament than Hengsten- 
berg. He was at home in them ; and he enjoyed being a prophet himself; 
using the word in its full and proper sense. Nor was he a dilettante 
prophet, like Dr. Cumming. 

Keil : Biblischer Commentar fiber den Propheten Ezechiel. One of 
the volumes of the series of commentaries now publishing on the Old Tes- 
tament, by Drs. Delitzsch and Keil. It is orthodox and learned, etc. 
Ezechiel is a difficult, but mighty prophet. Too little attention is paid by 
Christian preachers to the prophetical portions of the Old Testament ; and 
their understanding is hindered for the laity by our defective translation. 

Hofmann: Der Brief Pauli an die Romer. The third part of Dr. 
Hofmann’s u New Testament connectedly Investigated.” We have no- 
ticed other parts in previous numbers. Dr. Hofmann is a difficult writer 
to understand ; but his thought is deep and subtile. He bears studying. 
Sometimes, indeed, if not often, his thought is so subtile that one has a 
difficulty in fixing and grasping it ; perhaps, too, there is sometimes no 
solid thought to grasp. 

Palaeorama: Oceanic- American Investigations. Professedly by a de- 
ceased American antiquarian. The fundamental idea of the work is that 
Genesis is a primeval book of ancient America, and that the events there 
narrated took place in America. It is a curious production, but seems to 
ns more German than American. 

Delitzsch : Handwerkerleben zur Zeit Jesu. We have here five lectures 
delivered by Professor Delitzsch before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, in Leipsic; lectures designed to illustrate the occupations, cir- 
cumstances, education, etc., of handicraftsmen at the time of Jesus. It is 
needless to say that they contain much interesting matter that throws 
light on the biblical narratives. 

Polenz : Geschichte des Calvinismus. This fifth volume carries the 
learned author’s History of French Calvinism down to the year 1629. It 
is, we fear, the last volume. We wish that Dr. von Polenz, however, may 
gather strength and courage to issue further results of his studies. The 
work is written, from first to last, in a thoroughly religious and free spirit ; 
though the style is unfortunately heavy. 

1 Die Klagelieder Jercmia. Von Dr. E. Gerlach. Berlin . W. Hertz. 1870. 
Price, 24 sgr. 
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B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

Two Letters on Causation and on Freedom op Mind in Willing, 
addressed to John Stuart Mill. With an Appendix, on the Existence 
of Matter and our Notions of Infinite Space. By Howland G. Hazard, 
author of 44 Language,” “Freedom of Mind in Willing,” etc. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1869. 

The importance of this work to students of metaphysics is in the fact 
that it explains and supplements portions of Mr. Hazard's former work on 
the will. The latter was published in 18G4. Its full title, “ Freedom of 
Mind in Willing; or, Every Being that Wills a Creative First Cause,” 
indicates its principal proposition. By the phrase “Creative First Cause,” 
as Mr. Hazard explains in the present work (note, p. 10), he intends to 
signify “ one that of itself begins and effects change, and not one that is 
prior to all others, as some of the reviewers have supposed.” 

The most important definitions employed in the new work are of cause, 
freedom, and will. Cause is defined as “ that which produces change.” 
Mr. Mill's definition of cause, namely, 44 the whole of the antecedents, or 
the assemblage of phenomena which invariably precedes the effect,” is 
sharply criticised by Mr. Hazard. The definitions of freedom and will 
appear in the following language of the author, to which he understands 
Mr. Mill to assent : “ Everything in moving or in acting, in motion or in 
action, must be directed or controlled in its motion or its action by itself 
or by something other than itself; and that of these two conditions of 
everything moving or acting, or in motion or action, the. term ‘ freedom ' 
applies to the former ; hence, self-control is but another expression for the 
freedom of that which acts, or of the active agent.” “ The faculty of will 
is simply a faculty or ability to make effort.” “ An act of will or volition 
is the r same as an effort ” (pp. 81, 82 ; also Freedom of Mind in Willing, 
chap. iv.). 

The principal propositions of the work it is fairest to give in Mr. Hazard's 
own words. “ The ideas of cause and uniformity are essentially distinct 
and different.” 44 Succession is the effect, and to make it the cause is to 
make it the cause of itself.” 44 All theories of causation must bring us 
something already active or that has the ability to become so.” “ In my 
view spirit-cause cannot be dispensed with ; must always have existed.” 
44 The being that wills is a power, and not merely an instrument through 
which power is transmitted.” 44 In willing we have a prophetic anticipation 
of the effect, and the knowledge of the mode of moving the muscles must 
be innate.” 44 Effort of a conative intelligence requires no prior applica- 
tion of power.” 44 Power to begin action the peculiar attribute of conative 
intelligence.” “The doctrine of freedom does not assert that the mind makes 
the conditions (external or internal), but only that in view of them it 
determines its own effort.” “ The invariable conformity' of volition to 
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want and knowledge does not favor necessity nor militate against freedom.” 
“ Oar volitions may be additions to God’s knowledge, and reasons for 
varying his action.” “ All these variations may be embraced in a more 
extended uniformity.” “ Volition is always a new power thrown in, break- 
ing the order which would otherwise obtain, and also it may be a begin- 
ning of action, having no past. This indicates that there is no necessary 
connection with past antecedents, or means of predicting from them.” 
“Prediction only indicates uniformity, not necessity.” “Necessitarians 
test their views by statistical results, which, having a certain degree of 
uniformity, admit of like degree of certainty of prediction.” “ Perhaps 
nothing but finite volitions of finite free agents can produce the variety 
which is the basis of the average uniformity of aggregates.” 

The form of this work, which is that of two letters to John Stuart 
Mill, is unfavorable to severity of method in the arrangement of the matter. 
Those least able to adopt Mr. Hazard’s views in detail, are highly in- 
terested to have his suggestive treatment of the problem of the will fully 
worked out. 

The Sermons of Henry . Ward Beecher in Plymouth Church, 

Brooklyn. From Verbatim Reports, by T. J. Ellinwood. “ Plymouth 

Pulpit,” First and Second Series. 8vo. pp. 488, 466. New York : J. B. 

Ford and Company. 1869. 

These volumes contain fifty-three sermons preached in the Plymouth 
Church, between September 1868, and June 1869. For everything that 
appears, although they were not written out by Mr. Beecher, he is to be 
held responsible for them in reference to their style, to the selection of 
topics, and to the methods of illustration and enforcement ; and we sup- 
pose we are at liberty to regard them as a fair illustration of Mr. Beecher’s 
usual style of preaching. 

We certainly find in these sermons a great deal which we can consci- 
entiously commend, and that amply justifies the exalted position which 
their author holds among American preachers. They are worthy of great 
praise for the freshness, vigor, and earnestness of their style ; for the 
beauty and oftentimes surprising aptness of their illustrations; for the 
large amount of consolatory and stimulating thought embodied in them, 
and for the force and skill with which religious considerations are made to 
bear upon the most common transactions of life. The sermon, in the first 
volume, on the Love of Money, is one of the most powerful sermons in the 
English language. 

Yet we think these sermons open to very grave criticism for their want 
of the specifically evangelical element. There is altogether too little in 
them which a disbeliever in the essential truths of the gospel might not 
have written. Mr. Beecher says in his preface, that chapters of theology, 
if preached now-a-days, would not be listened to. We say, that if Mr. 
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Beecher could attract the attention of such a congregation as his to some 
of the discussions contained in these sermons he could very easily attract 
their attention to such topics as total depravity, the nature and necessity 
of regeneration, and the nature and necessity of evangelical faith ; and we 
do not know that we can point him to a better argument in favor of what 
we have said than the preaching of his own father. 

There are one or two questions we should like to ask. If the object 
of the preacher is to convey ideas to the minds of the hearers by words 
whose meaning can be readily apprehended, what end is gained by 
using such words and phrases as “ inwardnesses,” w avertness,” “ hered- 
itated,” “ basilar,” “ vacuous,” “ acerb,” “ effulge,” “ resurrected,” “ sapid,” 
“ salacious,” “ to traverse the canons of morality,” “ products that have in 
them no ministration of faculty”? We cannot help asking, also, whether 
Mr. Beecher, in his public prayers, is never troubled by the inter- 
vention between God and himself of the image of the reporter, diligently 
engaged in his task ; nor can we suppress our intense admiration of the 
marvellous power possessed by Mr. Ellinwood, of uniting the abstraction of 
iqind and fervor of spirit required in the devout worshipper of God, with 
the mental and manual labor which he has to put forth as a reporter 
of prayers. 

Man in Genesis and Geology; or, the Biblical Account of Man's 

Creation tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin and Antiquity. 

By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. pp. 149. New York: 

Samuel R. Wells. 1870. 

It was a happy thought in Dr. Thompson to prepare and publish these 
Lectures. The questions discussed in them are such as candid and honest 
Christians are often perplexed about, and iufidels are apt to use in the 
attempt to undermine the confidence of men in the Bible. They relate to 
the comparative antiquity of the world and of its human inhabitants, to 
the origin of man, the law of the Sabbath, and the relation of the sexes 
to each other. Dr. Thompson brings to the discussion of these questions 
unusual qualifications. He is a devout believer in the supernatural origin 
and inspiration of the Bible. Without being a professed scientist, his 
scientific attainments are yet sufficiently thorough and extensive to give 
much weight to his judgment with respect to any scientific question; 
and, what we regard as matter of no less importance, to put him into 
sympathy with scientists with respect to the difficulties which they find in 
the scriptures. These difficulties he does not evade, nor does he find a 
solution of them in a sneer. His views in reference to the questions of 
which. he treats, we regard as eminently conservative and just. He does 
not attempt to fix the length of time spent in the creation ; and yet he 
suggests no doubt as to the trustworthiness of the account of the creation 
in the first chapter of Genesis. He argues manfully and successfully 
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against the idea of the development of man from a lower order of animals ; 
but yet finds what he conceives to be satisfactory reasons for supposing 
the date of the creation of man to be anterior to that commonly assigned 
to it. As to the length of this anterior period, it is not possible in the 
present state of science to form a decisive judgment. The opinions ad- 
vanced in these Lectures, as to the law of the JSabbath and the mutual 
relation of the sexes, are such as should gain the assent of all right-minded 
investigators. 

Dr. Thompson, as we have said, is not a professed votary of science, 
but a divine of varied culture and enlarged views. While we are not to 
look, therefore, in this book, for an exhaustive discussion of the points at 
issue, we can commend it to all readers as an eminently satisfactory and 
timely production. 

The Life of Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D., Professor in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. By Henry Carrington 
Alexander. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 921. New York : Charles Scribner and 
Company. 1870. 

The subject of this memoir was a very remarkable boy, and a no less 
remarkable man. The early promise was fully realized in mature life. 
At the age of six he began Latin, and might be seen among his compan- 
ions with a little card containing a list of Latin words with their English 
equivalents, which he was to commit to memory. At ten he began the 
study of Hebrew, and not long after the Arabic and Persian. A fac- 
simile of an Arabic translation of the title-page of “ Wavcrley,” made by 
him when thirteen years old, is preserved. When fourteen years of age 
he read in one week five books of Homer. He expressed great joy at 
finding a Persian manuscript in the library. He entered the junior class 
in Princeton College at the age of fifteen, and graduated with the highest 
honors at seventeen. 

Such was the boy, who in manhood became an eminent philologist, 
knew twenty-five languages, contributed softie fifty Articles to the. Prince- 
ton Review, published a Commentary on Isaiah, Psalms, Matthew, Mark, 
and Acts, and other less important writings. He filled successively the 
chairs of three Professorships in Princeton Seminary. He was unques- 
tionably a genius, had great versatility, a wonderful memory, a brilliant 
imagination, rare powers of acquisition, and indefatigable application. 
He visited Europe twice — in 1833 and 1858, and died in 1860, at the 
age of fifty-one. 

The life of such a man has points of great attraction, both for the 
general reader and for those personally acquainted with him ; and these 
volumes, prepared by his nephew, will be read with interest and profit. 
But had the record here given been condensed, as it might have been, 
into a single volume, it would have been more generally read, and cer* 
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tainly with no less interest and profit. In these days, when so many 
subjects demand attention, a biography in two volumes is somewhat of a 
venture. 

While the public are under great obligations to the author of these 
interesting volumes, the taste of many will regard the somewhat frequent 
use of the first person pronoun as a blemish. The biographer may safely 
keep himself in the background. The views or statements expressed are 
understood to be his, and ordinarily need not be qualified by such expres- 
sions as “ I think,” and the like. In most of the instances where this 
pronoim occurs a slight change in the sentence would render it un- 
necessary : “ I shall now present the reminiscences of” = the following 
are the reminiscenses of (p. 94) ; “ I have it on the best authority ” = it 
is stated on the best authority (p. 94) ; “ This (which .1 get from Mr. 
Cameron) ” = this (from Mr. Cameron) p. 838 ; “ I have already «aid 
enough ”= enough has already been said (p. 847) ; It is but right that 
I should add to this Dr. Greqn’s own testimony ” = it is but right to add 
to this, etc. (p. 877). 

Yet, independent of this and some other defects, no one can read these 
memoirs without being stimulated by the example of this eminent scholar. 

The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized- Translation 

from the German. 12mo. pp. 346. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

We consider this one of the relatively small class of books, written in 
the defence of religious liberty and pure Christianity against Romanism, 
which are adapted to carry forward, rathei; than impede, the cause which 
they profess to advocate. Its authors are Catholics of the liberal school 
They are evidently in earnest, and as evidently in the right. They write 
in a calm but vigorous manner. They have obviously had access to 
original sources of information as to the points of which they treat, and 
have used them with conscientious fidelity. By means of numerous refer- 
ences, they give readers an opportunity of verifying the statements made, 
if they are inclined to do so. 

This book was written in view of the Ecumenical Council now sitting in 
Rome; and we need scarcely say that its appearance is very timely. 
Altogether the largest and most important part of it is occupied in giving 
a history of the hypothesis of Papal infallibility, from its first beginning to 
the end of the sixteenth century ; and in doing this, it furnishes, as we 
think, irrefragable arguments against that hypothesis ; and by one who re- 
members how closely connected together are the perpetuity of Romanism 
and the doctrine of Papal infallibility, its importance, at this moment, 
cannot be overestimated. 

It is very much to be wished that this book should be carefully studied 
by Protestant clergymen. What they may have to say to their congre- 
gations on the subject of the papacy will be thereby rendered much more 
.effective. 
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A New Church Register. Prepared by Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, Sec- 
retary of Home Evangelization in Massachusetts. Boston : Nichols and 
Noyes. 

Mr. Noyes has done a valuable service in the preparation of this much- 
needed register. Though the publication of blank sheets is not favor- 
able to authorship, the work is by far more satisfactory than much of the 
matter, which it is becoming altogether too common to publish. Although 
the author publishes but few thoughts, he arranges his blanks so as to in- 
duce others to think. 

The work before us is a well-arranged register for a church. Its use- 
fulness is apparent from a moment’s attention. No business can thrive 
without keeping accounts. The merchant who keeps no account of his 
purchases and sales is fully as wise as the minister who works on from 
year to year preserving no record to inform him where he stands. 
We have never seen a record-book which seemed better arranged. A 
blank page is ruled for the names of the successive pastors of the church. 
We hope that this list will not increase rapidly. Four pages are then 
given for the lists of deacons, and as many more for church committees 
and Sabbath-school superintendents. Several pages are then furnished in 
which to register the names of those who do the miscellaneous work, such 
as superintendents of branch Sabbath schools, etc. A large number of blank 
leaves is then ready for the names of all communicants, and opposite to 
the name blank spaces for date of entering and leaving the church. The 
names of all who receive baptism are registered in proper places. Very 
accurate blanks are provided in which to record marriages, and the mar- 
riage laws of each state are inserted in the book. Blanks follow for 
deaths; then spaces to record the councils and conferences in which the 
church takes part. Mr. Noyes’s design is also to have attendance on pub- 
lic worship recorded. It is proposed that the sexton Or some friend count 
the number in attendance on each Sabbath, and report to his pastor at the 
close of the day. The wisdom of recording this fact is obvious. Any one 
can see that a book of this kind carefully kept will tell vividly the present 
condition of the church in every department, as well as its past history. 
The influence cannot fail to be good when a church keeps such a barom- 
eter, revealing its state at a glance. 

A Collection of the Proverbs of all Nations. Compared, ex- 
plained, and illustrated by Walter K. Kelly. 12mo. pp. 232. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1869. 

The history of proverbs is the history of language. To present all the 
proverbs of all languages would be an endless labor. To present all 
the proverbs of any one language is by no means a simple matter. The 
older a language, the more extended its dialects and interest, the broader 
will be the range of its. “ sayings,” which originating perhaps in some 
repartee or jest, by frequent repetition lose all their original meaning and 
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become mere household words or aphorisms. We daily use expressions 
which in their literal rendering bear no possible relation to the subject 
under discussion, and by way of explanation can only say, “ Custom has 
authorized us.” The study of proverbs presents to the student many a 
subject replete with thought and investigation. To the philologist it opens 
the way to many a hidden word and phrase ; to the ethnologist it gives 
many a clue to the various customs and thoughts of different nations. 

“ Proverbs of all nations ” is readily understood from its title. It is a 
collection of common English proverbs with frequent explanations and 
historical allusions and synonymous aphorisms from all languages. They 
are grouped in various sections under such topics as Experience, Boasting, 
Woman, Will, Desire, and the like. The explanations are pertinent and 
in many cases connect the various proverbs together in such a manner as 
to render the book not only instructive, but exceedingly entertaining. 
We cite a few extracts taken almost at random (pp. 54 and 55) : English — 
“The darkest hour is before the dawn”; French — “By dint of going 
wrong all will come right”; Italian — “ 111 is the eve of well ” ; Persian — 
“ It is at the narrowest part of the defile that the valley begins to widen *' f 
Hebrew — “When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.” Again 
(p. 144), while the English has, “ A burnt child dreads the fire,” the 
French and Italian and Spanish say : “ A scalded dog dreads cold water,” 
and the Italian again, “ Whom a serpent has bitten a lizard alarms ”; the 
Latin, “ He that has been wrecked shudders even at still water.” And 
(p. 158), “ Ill-will never spoke well ”; The Spaniards say : “ He that is an 
enemy to the bride does not speak well of the wedding”; and the Italians, 
“ A runaway monk never spoke in praise of his monastery.” But no good 
idea of the book can be given by such small clippings, though even with 
these one can see the value which a student would place on such a key 
to national characteristics, laid upon his table. A copious index also adds 
to the value of the volume as a manual. The author has done good service 
in compiling, and the publisher in presenting in so handsome and con- 
venient a form, a book which every student, as well as the general reader, 
will find a valuable aid in understanding the “ sayings ” of different nations. 


The Writings of Madame Swetchixe. Edited by Count De 
Falloux, of the French Academy. Translated by H. W. Preston. 
12mo. pp. 255. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1869. 

In these days of increasing intercourse between our country and Russia, 
any fragments of Russian literature possess a new value. The writings 
of this Russian lady, Madame Swetchine, have, however, a value indepen- 
dent of any nation or any sect, for she had one of those minds which belong 
to the universal world and the universal church. The present volume 
forms a beautiful sequel to the “ Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine,” 
which have already been so favorably received by the American public. 
“ Life and Letters ” present vividly the early doubts and struggles of this 
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gifted woman, describing especially her change from the Greek to the 
Catholic church. The present volume gives the “ admonitions- of her ripened 
wisdom, and the serene results of her early experience/' Madame Swetch- 
ine was one who lived “ in this world, but not of it" ; her intellect inters 
ested all around her, while her wonderful spirituality drew them towards 
a better life. While she lived, she was a natural physician of the mind. 
Sick and erring hearts were drawn to reveal themselves to her, and on 
every page of the book she reveals that knowledge of the human heart which 
almost approached divination, and that beautiful womanly power which 
could really lead on another mind, while it seemed to follow. Many of the 
thoughts expressed in the book are hardly below the profoundness of the 
u Fences ” of Paschal, while they excel Paschal in a certain penetrating 
power and exquisite delicacy of expression. 

All minds can find some nutriment in such a book as this ; in it the 
suffering find thoughts and germs of thoughts adapted to give increas- 
ing consolation, while the theologian comes with delight to profound 
conclusions lying beyond all reasoning, discovered only by spiritual intui- 
tion, and set in a modest, delicate, frost-crystal expression — refreshing 
indeed to one who is wearied with the jargon of schools. It is interesting 
to notice how the thinking philosopher and the feeling woman both reach 
the same point. The book has a purity and interest from its thoroughly 
feminine character ; the ideas are of a kind which a man would express 
clumsily if he knew them, and would not be apt to discover at all. The 
translator’s work is done with accuracy, and often with beauty, and the 
volume is neatly printed. The pearl has a good setting. 


Every-day Subjects in Sunday Sermons. By Robert Laird Collier. 

12mo. pp. 232. Boston: American Unitarian Association ; Chicago: 

Western News Company. 1870. 

Are we to regard this book as a fair specimen of the works now pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association V If* so, we judge that since 
the days of Buckminster and Channing, there has happened a sad decline 
among Unitarians as it respects the standard of excellence in literature, 
and especially religious literature. We have found in all the thirteen 
sermons in this volume scarcely one attempt to describe any of the senti- 
ments or state any of the truths which belong to spiritual religion ; unless 
we are to consider as such a detestation of orthodoxy and a certain low 
form of philanthropy ; nor are any of the lessons of duty which are laid 
down enforced by religious sanctions. Mr. Collier apparently has no 
conception, approaching to a correct one, of the nature of the religion of 
Christ. His conceptions of the nature of logic are as defective .as those 
of religion. It is the duty of men — this is the way in which he reasons — 
to save sinners ; yet, he affirms, in the most unqualified manner, that even 
the highest power conceivable cannot save sinners from the only things 
from which it is desirable that they should be saved ; namely, the con- 
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sciousness and the consequences of sinning. But, he proceeds to argue, 
the consciousness and the consequences of sinning have an atonement in 
forgiveness ; that is to say, the sinner can be saved by means of forgive- 
ness, from all that from which it had just been affirmed to be impossible 
for even God to save him ; or in other words, as forgiveness is nothing but 
the removal from the sinner of the bad consequences of sinning, the sinner 
can be saved by being saved. 

These sermons are an altogether unique production; though brilliant 
and attractive, they have marked faults. 

Essays on the Supernatural Origin of Christianity; with 
special reference to the Theories of Renan, Strauss, and the Tubingen 
School. By George P. Fisher, D.D., Professor of Church History in 
Yale College. New and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 620. New York : 
Charles Scribner and Co. 1870. 

Professor Fisher’s book was favorably noticed in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for April 1866. The present edition differs from the first in the addition 
of a somewhat extended Introduction and several Supplementary Notes, 
in which are discussed anew some of the most important topics considered 
in the body of the work, and the recent literature bearing on the subject 
incidentally reviewed. It is certainly an auspicious sign of the times, 
that a third edition of a work of such a character as this should be called 
for so soon. 

The Temperance Bible-Commentary : giving at one View, Version, 
Criticism, and Exposition, in regard to all Passages of Holy Writ bear- 
ing on “ Wine * and “ Strong Drink,” or illustrating the Principles of 
the Temperance Reformation. By Frederic Richard Lees and Dawson 
Burns. Second Ed. 8vo. pp. 456. London: S. W. Partridge. 1869. 
The main proposition attempted to be established in this Commentary 
is, that there is nothing in the nature and usage of the words for “ wine,” 
etc. which at all teaches that the use of intoxicating drink is in harmony 
with the divine will. There are thirteen different words used in the Bible, 
which are translated “wine.” Some of these words signify fermented 
juice of the grape ; others, unfermented. In all passages which indicate 
approval of the use of wine, the unfermented juice of the grape is meant, 
and therefore the scriptures do not justify the use of any intoxicating 
beverages. We do not anticipate any harm to the cause of virtue and 
religion as the result of the universal acceptance of this theory. 


Loyalty to Christ : its Nature considered. By a Professed Loyalist 
18mo. pp. 105. Boston : Crocker and Brewster. 1869. 

A vigorous and well-meant protest is uttered in this little book against 
certain doctrinal errors alleged to be set forth in the “Independent," 
“ Gates Ajar," and other publications ; and also against certain forms of 
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amusement, now alarmingly prevalent. Whether this book is happily 
adapted to accomplish its excellent purpose, is somewhat questionable. 
It is pervaded by a tone of austerity which we think will interfere with its 
usefulness. 


Sorrow. By Rev. John Reid, author of “ Voices of the Soul answered 
in God." 1 2mo. pp. 373. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 
1870. 

The present work contains some very excellent ideas, while the many 
quotations show that its author is well read. But the ideas are not marked 
by any striking originality ; they are gathered from the common stock, and 
somewhat loosely put together. An author should marshal his thoughts 
like the ranks of an army; but the ideas of the present work are not con- 
trolled and arranged as though the author had a definite aim. The real 
meat of the book could have been given in much less space. 

This Shepherd of Israel : or, Illustrations from the Inner Life. By 
Rev. Duncan Macgregor, M. A., Minister of St Peter's, Dundee, Scot- 
land. 8vo. pp. 339. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 
We cannot regard these as sermons of the highest order, though they 
have very decided merit ; they are convincing, pungent, and sometimes 
quite picturesque. The author has a strong and vivid imagination, neither 
is he wanting in logical power. To our minds, the best feature of the dis- 
courses is their strikingly evangelical character. The writer presents his 
theme with a heartfelt and really refreshing earnestness. We notice some 
slight errors in the language, and the sermons are better adapted for 
delivery in the pulpit than for the critical reader. They are discourses 
which might be delivered with great power and immediate effect. 


A Dictionary and Concordance of the Names of Persons and Places, 
and of some of the more remarkable Terms which occur in the Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments. Compiled by William Hender- 
son, M.D. Royal 8vo. pp. 689. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark ; New 
York : Scribner, Welford, and Co. 


On the topics of which this volume treats, it is very much fuller than 
any of the Concordances usually accessible. For example, under the 
name “ Aaron," Cruden gives sixty-three passages ; this volume, three 
hundred and fifty-six. Under “ David," Cruden has three hundred and 
seventy-eight passages ; this, eleven hundred and twenty-seven. The 
passages in which the word “ Lord " occurs in the Old Testament occupy 
forty-one pages, arranged under four different heads, according to the 
original word translated “ Lord.” In thirty-nine of these forty-one pages, 
the word rendered “ Lord " is Yehovrli in the original. The passages in 
which the word “ God " (Elohim in the original) occurs, cover eight pages ; 
“Israel,” seventeen; “Jerusalem," four; “Egypt," four; “Judah," six; 
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“ God ” (®cos) in New Testament, eight ; M Lord,” five ; “ Christ,” four ; 
“ Jesus,” seven. This is a sufficient illustration of the fulness of the work. 

The place, person, etc. is briefly described at the head of each Article. 
Part I. embraces the names occurring in the Old Testament ; Part II., 
those in the New. The Appendix gives the value of scripture weights, 
measures, and coins. 

Though the author thinks that many will consider the work “ an ex- 
ample of misdirected labor,” it certainly will be found a very convenient 
and valuable addition to the apparatus for the study of the Bible ; and 
the thanks of the Biblical student are due to the compiler and publishers 
for furnishing him this new help. 

Messrs T. and T. Clark of Edinburgh have just published two volumes 
on Biblical Introduction : one on the Old Testament by Professor Keil, 
and one on the New by the late Professor Friedrich Bleek. Both are 
from the second German edition. The second volume of each, completing 
the work, is soon to appear. The authors are both known as eminent 
biblical critics, with unshaken faith in the scriptures. 

The same House have just issued the first instalment of the fourth year 
of the Ante-Nicene Library, in two volumes ; one comprising the second 
volume of Cyprian, the other the works of Methodius and various other 
writers of the same period. 

This series forms a collection of all the works of the Fathers of the 
Christian church prior to the council of Nice. Fourteen volumes are 
already published, and seven more are promised. So far the series is 
edited with great ability, which the publishers have presented in a very 
attractive form. These volumes are full of instruction for the student of 
church history and theology. All these works of the Messrs Clark are pub- 
lished in this country through Messrs Scribner, Welford, and Co. 

The Second Edition, in one volume, of the Life of Rufus Choate, by 
President Brown, of Hamilton College, is a valuable and welcome addition 
to our biographical literature. An extended and favorable notice of the 
First Edition was given in the April No. of 1868. Published by Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 

There is evidently a demand for small Hebrew Grammars, as well as 
Latin and Greek. W. F. Draper has just published Elements of the He- 
brew Language, by Rev. A. D. Jones, A. M., containing reading lessons 
and Clavis. pp. 163. Asher and Co., of London, publish Ewald’s Intro- 
ductory Hebrew Grammar, pp. 266. 

The Bible in our Public Schools, being the case of the Cincinnati Board 
of Education, with the arguments of counsel, and the opinions and decis- 
ion of the Court, is a very timely publication. Published by Robert Clark 
and Company, Cincinnati. Boston : Little, Brown, and Company. 

Guericke’s Manual of Church History, translated by Prof. W. G. T. 
Shedd, D.D., has just appeared from the press of W. F. Draper. This 
embraces Mediaeval Churoh History, from ajd. 590 to 1073. pp. 160. 
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American Edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of thr Bible. 
Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation 
of Ezra Abbot, A.M., A.A.S., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New 
York; Hurd and Houghton. 1870. Ports XX Y. to XXVHL, ending with 
“ Syria.” 

An Enolish-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. Yonge. With many new Articles, 
an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonyms ; to which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose, by Charles Short, 
LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New York. Edited by Henry 
Drisler, LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Editor of “ Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon,” etc. etc. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1870. Royal 8vo. pp. cxv and 663. Sheep. Price, $7.00. 

The body of the work is occupied by a Vocabulary of English Words and 
Phrases, for which the Greek equivalents are given ; subjoined to this are an 
Appendix of Proper Names, and a copious Collection of Greek Synonyms ; and 
prefixed to all is an elaborate Essay by Professor Short on the Order of Words 
m Attic Greek, which occupies more than one hundred pages of closely printed 
matter, and though not as complete as the learned author could wish, most stu- 
dents will find their patience severely taxed by the perusal of it. The whole work 
will be welcome, as it furnishes all the aid required by students of the Greek 
language, except the grammar. 

Christianity and Greek Philosophy ; or, the Relation between Spontaneous 
and Reflective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles. By Rev. B. F. Cocker, D.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. 
pp. 531. Long Primer type; bevelled. Price, $2.75. 

“ The central and unifying thought of this volume is, that the necessary ideas 
and laws of the reason, and the native instincts of the human heart, originally 
implanted by God, are the primal and germinal forces of history ; and that these 
have been developed under conditions which were first ordained, and have been 
continually supervised by the providence of God.” 

Self-Help; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. By 
Samuel Smiles, author of “ The Life of George Stephenson and of his Son 
Robert Stephenson,” etc. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. 
pp. 447. Price, $1.00. 

A revised edition .of a work which has been received with favor, designed by 
the examples given to inculcate the idea that the duty of helping one’s self in the 
highest sense involves the helping of one’s neighbor. 

Miss Van Kortland. A Novel. By the Author of “ My Daughter Elinor.” 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 
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The History of Hortense, Daughter of Josephine, Queen of Holland, Mother 
of Napoleon III. By John S. C. Abbott, author of “ The French Revolution,” 
“ History of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ 1 etc. etc. With Engravings. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 379. Red cloth ; uniform with 

Abbott’s Histories. Price, $1.20 

The volumes of this series contain, severally, sketches of the lives, characters, 
and exploits of the most distinguished sovereigns and potentates. Each volume 
is complete in itself, and the characters are taken up in such order as to present a 
connected histoiy. 

A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which its 
Forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, 
Old Frieaic, Old Norse, and High-German. By Francis A. March, Professor 
of the English Language and Comparative Philology in Lafayette College. 
Author of “ Method of Philological Study of the English Language,” “ A 
Parser and Analyser for Beginners,” etc. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1870. pp. 253. Price, $2.50. * ® 

This work is strictly an Anglo-Saxon Grammar, and uses forms of other 
tongues only so far as they illustrate the Anglo-Saxon. 

Cyclopaedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. John McClintock, D.D., and James Strong, S.T.D. 
Yol. III. E. F. G. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 1048. 
Price, $5.00. 

The Publishers announce that the recent death of Dr. McClintock will occasion 
no delay in the publication of the remaining volumes of this work. The main 
body ot the work having been prepared before the printing of the first volume was 
begnn. The necessary revision ot the articles being in charge of Dr. Strong. 

The Bazar Book of Decorum. The Care of the Person, Manners, Etiquette, 
and Ceremonials. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 278. 
Long Primer type; cloth extra, bevelled. Price, $1.00. 

An attempt to raise the subject treated to its proper connection with health, 
morals, and good taste. A small portion of the articles embodied in the text were 
originally published in Harper’s Bazar ; hence the title of the work. 

The Life of Bismark, Private and Political ; with descriptive Notices of his 
Ancestry. By John Louis Hesekiel, author of “Faust and Don Juan,” etc. 
Translated and edited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and Appen- 
dices, by Kenneth H. R. Mackenzie, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. With upward of one 
hundred Illustrations by Diez, Grimm, Pietsch, and others. New York : Harper 
and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 491. Small Pica type ; bevelled. Price, $3.00. 
Memoir of the Rev. John Scudder, M.D., Thirty-six years Missionary in 
India. By Rev. J. B. Waterbury D.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1870. 12mo. pp. 307. Small Pica type ; likeness on steel. Price, $1.75. 

The Rule of the Monk ; or Rome in the Nineteenth Centuiy. By General 
Garibaldi. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 105. Paper 
covers. Price, 50 cts. • 

The Yioar of Bullhampton. A Novel. By Anthony Trollope, author of 
“ The Bertrams,” " Castle Richmond,” “ Framley Parsonage,” “ Oriey Farm,” 
“Small House at Allington,” etc. # etc. With Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 300. Price, $1.75. 

Free Russia. By William Hepworth Dixon, author of “ Free America,” “ Her 
Majesty’s Town,” etc. Crown 8vo. pp. 359. Long Primer type, bevelled. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. Price, $2.00. 
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Sermons Preached at Brighton, by the late Frederick W. Robertson, the 
Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edition. 12mo. pp. 838. Long Primer 
type. Portrait. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. Price, $1.50. 

The fbnr series, in all ninety-three sermons, complete in one volume. 

Put Yourself in his Place. By Charles Reade, author of “ Hard Cash,” 
“Foul Play,” “Griffith Gaunt,” etc. With Illustrations. 12ino. pp. 319. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 

The same, by same Publishers. 8vo. pp. 207. Price, $1.25. 

The Writings of Anne Isabella Thackeray. (Complete). With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. pp. 425. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. Price, $2.00. 
The Rob Rot on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea and Gennessareth, etc. A 
Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macgregor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. 464. Small 
Pica type ; bevelled boards. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. Price, $2.50. 
Man and* Wife. By Wilkie Collins, author of “The Woman in White,” “No 
Name,” Armadale,” “ The Moonstone,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 239. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. Price, $2.00. 

Boston Lectures, 1870. — Christianity and Scepticism. Boston: Congre- 
gational Sabbath-School and Publishing Society. 12mo. pp. 406. Small 
Pica type ; laid paper, cloth, bevelled. Price, $2.00. 

These Lectures were delivered in Boston during the past winter and spring, and 
attracted much attention in that city. Several of them were repeated elsewhere; 
and they are published in answer to an almost imperative demand. The subjects 
treated are: 1. The Christian Doctrine of Human Progress contrasted with the 
Naturalistic, by Rev. Samuel Harris, D.D. 2. Positivism as related to the Develop- 
ment and Destiny of the Individual, by Rev. John R. Herrick, D.D. 3. The 
Uncertainties of Natural and of Religious Science, by Rev. Charles M. Mead. 
4. The Equilibrium between Physical and Moral Truth, by Rev. Theodore D. 
Woolsey, D.D. 5. The Sovereignty of Law, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D. 
6. Miracles, by Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D.D. 7. Rationalism, by Rev. George P. 
Fisher, D.D. 8. From Lessing to Schleiermacher, or from Rationalism to Faith, 
by Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, D.D. 9. The Historical Basis of Belief, b^ Rev. J. L. 
Diman. 10. The Argument for Christianity, Complex and Cumulative, by Rev. 
Noah Porter, D.D. While the treatment of the suojects is learned and scholarly, 
it is also suited to the general use of intelligent readers. 

The Chinese Classics. A Translation by James Leggc, D.D., of the London 
Missionary Society. Part 1. Confucius; Part II. Mencius. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. 1870. 8vo. pp. 163, 219. Pica type. Price, $3.50. 

A volume of social, moral and political ethics, by two of the most renowned 
Chinese philosophers. The works by Confucius are “Analects,” Great Learning,” 
“ Doctrine of the Mean.” The works of Mencius are comprised in seven books, 
each having two parts or chapters. Full indexes are appended to the works of 
each author. 

The Two Voyages ; or, Midnight and Daylight. Philadelphia : Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 12mo. pp. 384. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

This is not an allegory, as might be inferred from the title, but an account of 
two voyages among the Sandwich and other Islands of the Pacific ; the first while 
those Islands were inhabited wholly by savages, and the second since they have 
been brought under the civilizing influences of missions ; showing the contrast both 
in the condition of the inhabitants and the treatment they received from foreigners. 

Tales of theFamilt; or, Home Life Illustrated. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 16mo. pp. 373. Price, $1.25. 

Sixteen short stories, which, while they interest as stories, are designed to 
incolcate and illustrate religious truths. 
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God Sovereign and Man Free ; or the Doctrine of Divine Fore-ordination and 
Man’s Free- Agency, Stated, Illustrated, and Proved from the Scriptures. By 
N. L. Rice, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo. 
pp. 168. Long Primer type. Price, 60 cents. 

The Christ of God; or, The Relation of Christ to Christianity. By Rev. 
Robert Davidson, D.D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Huntington, 
L. I. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 18mo. pp. 72. 

Thoughts on Religious Experience. By the Rev. Archibald Alexander, D.D., 
formerly Professor of Pastoral and Polemic Theology in the Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo. 
pp. 576. With protrait of the Author on steel. Price, $1.50. 

Useful and interesting as a treatise, and a storehouse of facts related in the 
experience of individuals. 

Vivian and his Friends; or, Two Hundred Years Ago. By the 'Author of 
“ The Story of a Pocket Bible.” Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 16mo. pp. 252. Price, 85 cents. 

The Village Pastor; or, Incidents in Ministerial Life in Great Britan. Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 16mo. pp. 444. Frontispiece. 
Price, $1.30. 

1. The Transformed Village. 2. Experiences of & Scottish Minister. 3. The 
Curate of Ellerton. 4 Found Out. 5. Kate Douglass. 6. Margery Sampford, 
are the titles of the stories composing the book. 

The Story of Faith in Hungary. By the author of " From Dawn to Dark 
in Italy.” Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of Publication. 16mo. pp. 176. 
Small Pica type. Price, 75 cents. 

Sunday Evenings at Northcouht. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 16mo. pp. 248. Price, 85 cents. 

Twelve entertaining stories, inculcating moral and religious truth. 

Tales of the Persecuted. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
16mo. pp. 432. Illustrated. 

There are sixteen “ Tales ” in this volume relating to religious persecutions in. 
Europe. 

Aspenridgb. By Julia Carrie Thompson. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 16mo. pp. 368. Illustrated- Price, $1.10. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have added to their Series for Youth : 
Sweet Herbs. 18mo. pp. 216. Price, 60 cents. 

Ivan and Vasilesa, or Modem Life in Russia. 18mo. pp. 204. Price, 60 cents. 
San-Poh, or North of the Hills. A Narrative of Missionary Work in an Out- 
Station in China. By Rev. John L. Nevins. 18mo. pp. 144. With a colored 
portrait. Price, 45 cents. 

Fred Wilson’s Sled. pp. 59. Price, 30 cents. 

Jessica’s First Prayer, and Jessica’s Mother. 18mo. pp. 177. Price, 55c. 
Honour Bright, or the Faithful Daughter By the Author of “Cornelia's 
Visit to Roseville,” “ Kitty Dennison and her Christmas Gifts,” etc. pp. 144 . 
Price, 45 cents. 
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A TEXT-BOOK OP THE HISTORY OP CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES. By K. B. 
Hagenbach, l*roffeaaor of Theology in the University of Basle. The Edinburgh 
translation of C. W. Buch, revised, with large Additions from the fourth German 
Edition and other sources, by Henry B. Smith, D. D., Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary of the City of New York. 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $6. 

** It exceeds, in point of completeness, every other treatise, JSnglish as well as German, 
and we have, therefore, no hesitation in calling it the most perfect Manual of the History 
of Christian Doctrines which Protestant literature has as yet produced. No theological 
student, who can afford it, ought to be without this book, for the information which it 
conveys is constantly needed, and he will in* vain search the largest library to find it pre- 
sentee in as convenient a shape." — Methodist, N. Y. 

MEANDER'S PLANTING AND TRAINING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
BY THE APOSTLES. Translated from the German by J. E. IIylanp. Translation 
revised and corrected according to the fourth German Edition, by E. G. Robinson, 
D.D., Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 8vo. Price, cloth, 
$4 ; half calf, or morocco, 86.60. 

“ The patient scholarship, the critical sagacity, and the simple and unaffected piety of 
the author are manifest throughout. Such a history should find a place in the Horary of 
every one who seeks a familiar knowledge of the earfy shaping of the Christian Churches." 
—Evangelist. 

THOLUCK ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. Translated by Charles J. Kbauth, D.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. Price, 88. 

14 We trust the work, in this its English dress, will find a wide circulation." — Bib. Sacra. 
HELPS TO THE PULPIT. Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. 1 vol. Large 12mo. 
Price, 92. 

“ Here is a work that may be a help by its proper use, or a hinderance by its abuse." — 
Christian Messenger. 

PULPIT THEMES AND PREACHER’S ASSISTANT. By the Author of “ Helps to 
the Pulpit." 1 vol. Large 12mo. Price, 82. 

" We have no doubt but that it will be a welcome book to every candidate for the min- 
istry, and also to pastors in almost every congregation." — Lutheran Herald. 

THE ANNOTATED PARAGRAPH BIBLE. According to the Authorized Version, 
arranged in Paragraphs and Parallelisms, with Explanatory Notes, Prefaces to the 
several Books, and an entirely new selection of references to parallel and illustrative 
passages. An issue of the London Religious Tract Society, republished, and contain- 
ing numerous maps. 

Octavo Edition.— Library sheep, in one vol , 88; library sheep, in three vols., 812. 

The New Testament. — 8vo, plain cloth, 82.60; library sheep, 88.25. 

BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. With an Introduction by Richard Newton, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price, 81-50. 

THE LIFE AND LABORS OF FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D. By his Sons. 2 vols. 
12mo. Price, 84. 

EVENING BY EVENING ; or, Readings at Eventide, for the Family or the Closet. 

By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. One vol. 12mo. Cloth. Prioe, 81.76. 

MORNING BY MORNING ; or, Dally Bible Readings. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
One vol. 12mo. Price, 81.76. 

8ERMONS OF THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON, of London, in uniform styles of binding, 
Eight series. Price, 81.60 each. 

THE OFFICE AND WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By James M. 
Hoppin, Professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology in Yale College. One vol. 
8vo. Cloth. Prioe, 88.60. 

“ The human method of presenting divine truth so that it may be received to the welfare 
of the soul, must be adapted to the soul, and to the soul of an age. Preaching is a pro- 
gressive art, and in this aspect it is worthy of profound study. Preaching has not lost its 
power (as some assert) over the human mind, any more than the gospel has lost its power; 
for truth always demands an interpreter, and the soul always yearns for a teacher in divine 
things." 

%* Either of the above sent by mail on receipt of price . 

SHELDON AND COMPANY, 

Publishers, Nos. 498 and 600 Broadway, N. !’• 
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GREEK LEXICON 

OF THE 

ROMAN AND BYZANTINE PERIODS. 

(From b.c. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Large 8vo. 
pp. 1188. Cloth. $10.00. 

This is one of the great works of the age, and it meets a want which before had 
no certain and satisfying^ source of supply. It is the fruit of life-long study, and 
of the direct labor of many years. It embraces all the changes in form and sense 
which the Greek language underwent in its adaptation, first to the enlarged range 
of knowledge and thought consequent on the course of Roman conquest, then to 
the higher order of beliefs and conceptions introduced by Christianity, then to the 
Oriental magnificence and meanness, the mixture of nationalities, customs, and 
dialects, during the Byzantine period. It embodies the history of the language, 
its successive innovations and modifications, its adopted and new-coined words, 
phrases, and idioms. The list of authors referred to fills ten closely printed pages. 
The references undereach important word arc so numerous as to seem exhausting. 
It is a complete Lexicon of patristical Greek. The author, who in hi3 critical 
knowledge of the Scriptures has few equals, no superior, has also devoted especial 
care to the Greek of the New Testament; and we hesitate not to say that, as a 
Lexicon of the New Testament, this work will be found richer, more accurate, 
more trustworthy, more suggestive, than any exclusive dictionary of the New 
Testament extant. It throws light on some passages on which previous lexicog- 
raphers have cast, only deeper obscurity. 

The Introduction, which gives a comprehensive history of the Greek language, 
its sources and its affluents, is a monograph, which of itself would be a valid title 
to the highest fame as to scholarship and critical acumen. — Rev . Andrew P. Peabody , 

LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., publishers. 

HO WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 

[especially of theolooical books.] 

No. 23 North Sixth Street , .... FHILADELHIA. 

S. E. & CO., have on hand the best and most complete assortment of Theological 
Books for sale in the country, Catalogues of which will be sent upon application. 
Second-hand Books bought or taken in exchange. 

S. E. & Co., arc Agents for W. F. Draper’s Andover Publications. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT: 

BEING A 

TEXT BOOK OF FORMAL LOGIC. 

BY JAMES McCOSH, LL.D., 

PRESIDENT OF NEW JERSEY COLLEGE. PRINCETON. FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF 
LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS, QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFA8T. 

12mo. - - Price, $1.50. 

JUST PUBLISHED BY 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THE CRUCIFIXION ON THURSDAY — NOT FRIDAY. 

BT BBT. J. E. ALDRICH, EAST BBIDOBWATBB, MASS. 

It is generally believed that our Saviour was crucified on 
Friday, the fifteenth day of the Jewish month Nisan. A 
careful examination of the subject has confirmed us in the 
opinion that the established theory is incorrect. We believe 
he was crucified on Thursday, for these reasons : 1. If he 
was crucified on Friday, his body could not have lain three 
days and three nights in the grave, and, in all probability, 
he must have risen on the second , and not the third day, ac- 
cording to the scriptures. 2. If he was crucified on Friday, 
there is a plain discrepancy between John and the other 
Evangelists. 3. His crucifixion on Thursday, removes both 
these difficulties. 

1. On the assumption that Christ was crucified on Friday, 
he lay in the grave but two nights and a part of three days, 
whereas it is said that he should be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth (Matt. xii. 40). The language 
here is specific, and it was uttered by the Saviour, who by 
reason of his divinity was omniscient. He foreknew the 
controversy that would arise in regard to the interval between 
his death and resurrection ; that the term “ three days and 
three nights ” would be understood literally, and that if the 
period between his death and resurrection did not correspond 

Vol. XXVII. No. 107.— Jult, 1870. 51 
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it would produce scepticism and caviling among the enemies 
of the truth. Moreover, he was the living embodiment of 
the truth, and we believe that with reference to so important 
an event, he would not have used language which was evi- 
dently liable to mislead. When he said three days and 
three nights, the Jews, no doubt, understood him to mean 
precisely that which the language is naturally intended 
to convey. The efforts made by commentators to explain 
it differently are to get over a difficulty — square it to a 
particular theory. Their explanations are unnatural and 
forced. 

Assuming that he was crucified on Friday, the common 
statement is, that “ he was in the grave but two nights, and 
a part of three days,” since the first day of the week was the 
day of his resurrection. In advocating this theory, they say : 
“ This computation is, however, strictly in accordance with 
the Jewish mode of reckoning. If it had not been the Jews 
would have understood it, and would have charged our 
Saviour with being a false prophet, for it was well known to 
them that he had spoken this prophecy. Such a charge, 
however, was never made; and it is plain therefore, that 
what was meant by the prediction was accomplished.” No 
attempt is here made to prove that Christ was crucified on 
Friday. That which should have been proved, being taken 
for granted, is made the basis of the argument. The in- 
ference is, that there must be some way of reconciling the 
assertion with the assumed fact; that it must have been 
understood, according to the Jewish reckoning, to mean, not 
as it says, “ three days and three nights,” but two nights and 
a part of three days, or else “ the Jews would have charged 
our Saviour with being a false prophet.” A theory is set up, 
and the argument founded upon it. But the premise is 
wrong, and it leads to a false conclusion. 

Again, it is said, that “ It was a maxim among the Jews 
in computing time, that a part of a day was to be received 
as the whole ” ; and in proof of this we are referred to 
2 Chron. x. 5, 12 ; Gen. xlii. 17, 18 ; Est. iv. 16, compared 
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with Est v. 1. In 2 Chron. x. 5, Behoboam said to the people 
of Israel : “ Come again to me after three days,” and in the 
twelfth verse, we read that “ Jeroboam and all the people 
came to Rehoboam on the third day, as the king bade, saying, 
6 Come to me on the third day.’ ” In Gen. xlii. 17 Joseph 
is represented as putting his brethren in prison, when they 
had come down into Egypt to buy corn. “And he put them 
altogether into ward three days.” And in the eighteenth verse, 
“ Joseph said to them, the third day, this do and live,” and 
this, taken with the context, is proof that he then released 
them. In Est. iv. 16 Queen Esther desires that the Jews in 
Shushan, should “ neither eat nor drink three days, night 
or day,” and declares that she and her maidens would fast 
likewise, and so would she go in unto the king. And in the 
fifth chapter and first verse we learn that she did this on the 
third day. These are all the passages ; and what do they 
prove ? Only that the expressions “ after three days,” and 
“on the third day,” are equivalent. So that when our 
Saviour taught his disciples, that “ after three days he should 
rise again” (Mark viii. 81), and again, that “ the third day” 
he should rise again (Mark x. 34), the passages are found to 
be in harmony, and by his resurrection on the third day his 
declaration was fulfilled. But it in no sense proves that the 
expression three nights, as used by our Saviour, is to be 
interpreted to mean but two. 

It is said again, that “the term 1 three days and three 
nights 9 is a round number according to the popular mode of 
Hebrew reckoning, although Christ lay only one day and 
two nights in the grave.” It is claimed that if it be necessary 
to make good the three days and nights, it must be done by 
having recourse to the Jewish method of computing time, 
and that in the Jerusalem Talmud (cited by Lightfoot) it is 
said that a day and night together make a wxjBrjfiepov, and 
that any part of such period is counted as the whole. But 
unfortunately for this argument, the expression is not wyQr^ 
pepov, as ill 2 Cor. xi. 25, where Paul 6ays, “ a night and a 
day have I been in the deep,” but 7/rcfc i )pkpa<; and t pels 
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vv/cras, three days and three nights. Instead of resorting 
to these expedients, why not take the passage literally as it 
reads, when the Bible, as we purpose to show, admits clearly 
of this interpretation. 

But were we to admit all that is claimed, that “ three days 
and three nights,” according to the Hebrew mode of reckon- 
ing, does signify but two nights and a part of three days, we 
should still labor under a difficulty. If Christ was crucified 
on Friday, we have no evidence even that he lay in the grave 
a part of three days. His death did not take place until 
after the ninth hour, or three o’clock in the afternoon 
(Matt, xxvii. 46-50). After that the Jews besought Pilate 
that the legs of the crucified might be broken, and that they 
might be taken away. The permission of Pilate was obtained, 
and word was brought to the soldiers. “ Then came the 
soldiers, and brake the legs of the first, and of the other 
which was crucified with him. But when they came to 
Jesus, and saw that he was dead already, they brake not his 
legs : but one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side, and forthwith came there out blood and water ” (John 
xix. 33-35). 

All this, which occurred subsequently to Christ’s death, 
the going of the Jews to Pilate, the obtaining of his permis- 
sion, and the carrying of the information to the soldiers, 
must have occupied some time, so that Christ could not, to 
say the least, have been taken down from the cross until 
very nearly the close of the day. But before he was taken 
down, Joseph went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus. 
“ When the even was come there came a rich man of Ari- 
mathea named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus’ disciple. 
He went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus ” (Matt, 
xxvii. 57, 58). “And now when the even was come” 
etc. (Mark xv. 42). The original word in both these in- 
stances, translated “ even,” is o^r/a?. This, in its proper or 
literal sense, Robinson says signifies “ late evening.” 1 The 
Jews reckoned two evenings, one commencing at three o’clock, 
1 New Testament Greek Lexicon. 
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and the other, it is believed, at five. The word sometimes, 
we admit, is used to denote the former evening, but it cannot 
in this instance, since Christ did not die until after the first 
evening had commenced. Luke also specifies the time of 
Joseph’s coming to Pilate : “ And that day was the prepar- 
ation day, and the Sabbath drew on, and behold there was 
a man named Joseph ” etc. (Luke xxiii. 50, 51). In Lange's 
Commentary 1 it is said: “In all probability we have to 
understand the late Friday afternoon, between five and six 
o’clock. 'Eir£<jxo<r/c€ (the word translated c drew on’) signifies 
here the dawning, not of the natural, but of the legal Satur- 
day.” Joseph then could not have gone to Pilate until five 
o’clock, or after. In going to Pilate in all probability they 
went to the praetorium, or governor’s house, and whether 
this was the palace of Herod, or more probably the fortress 
Antonia, and whether the place of Christ’s crucifixion was 
that assigned by Christian tradition or not, since it was 
without the walls of the city, it must have been some distance 
between the two places. And as Pilate before giving per- 
mission called to him (sent for) the centurion, to ascertain 
if Christ was already dead, this distance must have been 
travelled over four times, twice by Joseph, in going and 
returning, once by the messenger sent by Pilate, and once 
by the centurion. The time thus occupied, and in taking 
down the body of Jesus, wrapping it in linen with the spices, 
and laying it in the sepulchre, could not reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been less than an hour, and this would bring 
it to six o’clock, which would have been the beginning of 
Saturday. The Jews reckoned their day from evening to 
evening, and the legal day in the time of our Saviour com- 
menced evidently at six o’clock in the afternoon. The night 
at that time among the Jews was divided into four watches ; 
a fourth watch having been introduced by the Romans. 
These watches are all distinctly mentioned in Mark xiii. 85: 
“At even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in the 

1 Lange’s Commentary on Lake, p. 383 of the American edition. 
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morning. 9 ’ Says Horne : 1 “ The first watch was at even, and 
continued from six till nine ; the second commenced at nine 
and ended at twelve, or midnight; the third watch lasted 
from twelve till three; and the morning watch closed at 
six.” Now as the first watch began at six, that was the 
beginning of their night, and, as the Jews reckoned their day 
from evening to evening, of course of their legal day. 

The same is seen, also, from the Jews dividing their day 
into hours. Thus seven o’clock was the first hour, eight the 
second, nine the third, and so on ; and six was always the 
twelfth hour, showing that six o’clock ended the legal day, 
and, of course, began the next . 2 The natural day of the 
Jews varied in length according to the season, but not the 
civil. The earliest mention of hours in the sacred writings 
is in Daniel ; hence it is believed that the Jews derived this 
method of dividing the time from the Babylonians during 
the captivity ; and as the Babylonians reckoned the natural 
day from sunrise to sunset, so, probably, did the Jews. But 
while the Jews, like the Babylonians, reckoned their natural 
day from sunrise to sunset, their civil or legal day, as we 
have seen, which we must follow in our reckoning, was from 
six o’clock in the afternoon of one day to six o’clock in the 
afternoon of the next, and was either longer or shorter than 
the natural day, according to the season. 

We have shown that the body of our Saviour cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been laid in the sepulchre 
before six o’clock, and this, on the assumption that he was 
crucified on Friday, would have been the beginning of Sat- 
urday. So that, as he rose on the morning of the first day, 
his body could have lain in the grave only on Saturday and 
a part of Sunday, and hence he must have risen on the 
second, and not on the third, according to the scripture. 
We do not get even the parts of three days which have been 
claimed. And, even admitting the unreasonable idea that 

1 Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, 
Vol. ii. chap. iy. p. 73. 

1 See Home’s Introduction, Vol. ii. p. 73. 
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he was laid in the sepulchre before six o’clock, we know it 
could have been but a few minutes before 6ix, as Joseph did 
not go to Pilate to solicit his body until after five ; and how 
unreasonable to suppose that the fraction of an hour would 
be regarded in Jewish reckoning as a day ! Evidently, he 
was not put into the sepulchre until six o’clock, or after, 
which, according to Jewish reckoning, was the day after he 
was crucified. 

But it may be objected that, according to the Jewish law, 
the person hanged was to be taken down the same day: 
“ His body shall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou 
shalt in any wise bury him that day” (Deut. xxi. 23). 
And again, it is said : “ The Jews, therefore, because it was 
the preparation, that the bodies should not remain upon the 
cross on the Sabbath-day (for that Sabbath-day was an high 
day), besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away” (Luke xix. 31). We 
answer that Josephus, who is good authority for the customs 
of the Jews in his day, which was but a few years after 
Christ, has taught us, by inference from the Jewish practice, 
that this had reference, not to the civil, but to the natural, 
day ; that the bodies of such were to be buried before sunset. 
Thus he says : “ So great care did the Jews take respecting 
sepulture, that even the bodies of those condemned to be 
crucified they took down and buried before sunset.” 1 Now, 
as our Saviour was crucified on the fourteenth* of the month 
Nisan, answering to about the first of our April, the sun did 
not set in Palestine until about a quarter past six ; hence, 
though not buried until six o’clock, or after, he would still 
have been buried before sunset ; after the beginning of the 
legal day, and yet before the close of the natural. 

2. If Christ was crucified on Friday, then there is a dis- 
crepancy between John and the other evangelists. The 
synoptists say : “ Now the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread the disciples came to Jesus, saying, Where wilt thou 
that we prepare for thee to eat the passover ? ” (Matt. xxvi. 17.) 

1 Wan of the Jews, Book iy. chap. 5. sec. 2. 
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“ And the first day of unleavened bread, when they killed 
the passover, His disciples said unto him, Where wilt thou 
that we go and prepare that thou mayest eat the passover ? ” 
(Mark xiv. 12.) 44 Then came the day of unleavened bread, 
when the passover must be killed. And he sent Peter and 
John, saying, Go and prepare us the passover, that we may 
eat. And they said unto him, Where wilt thou that we pre- 
pare ? ” (Luke xxii. 7, 8, 9.) 

It will be noticed here that the day in which Christ sent 
his disciples to prepare for him the passover was the first 
day of unleavened bread, and the day in which the passover 
or paschal lamb was killed, that is, the first day of the 
passover (which was called also the feast of unleavened 
bread), and the fourteenth of the month Nisan, for that was 
the day in which the passover was killed (Ex. xii. 6) : 44 And 
ye shall keep it up (the lamb) until the fourteenth day of 
the same month, and the whole assembly of the congregation 
of Israel shall kill it in the evening ” (between the evenings, 
as is the marginal reading from the Hebrew), that is, be- 
tween three and five o’clock in the afternoon, or near the 
close of the fourteenth. In regard to this, there is no 
question. 44 In the fourteenth day of the first month at 
even is the Lord’s passover” (Lev. xxiii. 5). 44 In the 
fourteenth day of this month at even [marginal reading from 
the Hebrew, in our version, between the two evenings], ye 
shall keep it in his appointed season. And they kept the 
passover on the fourteenth day of the first month at even, 
in the wilderness of Sinai ” (Num. ix. 8, 5). And in Deut. 
xvi. 6, it is said: 44 Thou shalt sacrifice the passover at 
even, at the going down of the sun.” It must, therefore, 
have been killed nean the close of the fourteenth day. 
With this commentators agree. Says Dr. Robinson : 44 The 
true time of killing the passover in our Lord’s day was 
between the ninth and eleventh hour,” i.e. between three 
and five o’clock, or 44 towards sunset.” 1 Says Horne : 44 The 
Jews reckoned two evenings ; the former began at the ninth 

1 English Harmony, p. 193. 
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hour of the natural day, or three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the latter at the eleventh hour. Thus the paschal 
lamb was required to be sacrificed between the evenings, 
which Josephus tells us “ the Jews in his time did from the 
ninth hour until the eleventh.” 1 

But, while the passover was to be killed between the two 
evenings on the fourteenth day, it was to be eaten on the 
night of the fifteenth. Thus Ex. xii. 8 : “ And they 6hall 
eat the flesh in that night [the night after it had been 
killed], roast with fire, and unleavened bread.” As they 
killed it between the evenings of the fourteenth, it could not 
have been prepared and roasted before six o’clock, which, as 
we have shown, was the commencement of their legal day ; 
and hence it could not have been eaten until the fifteenth. 
The Jews reckoned their day from evening to evening (Lev. 
xxiii. 32). But the proof is positive. The Jews left Egypt 
the same night (Ex. xii. 29-37), after midnight, evidently 
toward morning. But in Num. xxxiii. 8 it is said that 
“ They departed from Rameses on the fifteenth day of the 
first month ” ; and as they ate the passover on the day that 
they departed, they must have eaten it on the fifteenth. Ac- 
cordingly, we are told : “ In the fourteenth day of the first 
month at even is the Lord’s passover. And on the fifteenth 
day of the same month is the feast of unleavened bread ” 
(Lev. xxiii. 5, 6). Also: “And in the fourteenth day of 
the first month is the passover of the Lord, and in the fif- 
teenth day of this month is the feast ” (Num. xxviii. 16, 17). 
Dr. Robinson says : “ The paschal lamb was killed on the 
fourteenth of Nisan, towards sunset, and was eaten the same 
evening, after the fifteenth day of Nisan had begun.” 3 This, 
as we have seen, accords with the scripture narrative, and 
on this point, also, commentators are agreed. 

Christ, then, according to the synoptists, must have sent 
his disciples to prepare for him the passover on the four- 
teenth day of the month Nisan; for that was the day in 

1 In trod action, Vol. ii. Fart ii. chap. 4. See War of Jews, ir. chap. 9. § 3. 

* Greek Harmony, p. S07. 
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which the passover must be killed, and this, if lie was cru- 
cified on Friday, must have been Thursday. Ho ate tlie 
passover with them the evening after, which, according to 
the Jewish law, as we have seen, must have been the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth, with us Thursday evening, but with them 
the evening of Friday. This is according to the synoptists. 

But John (xiii. 1, 2, 4) 6peaks of Christ’s 6upper with his 
disciples as being before the passover: “ Now before the 
feast of the passover, when Jesus knew that his hour was 
come, that he should depart out of this world to the Father, 
having loved his own, he loved them unto the end; and 

supper being ended, he riseth from supper ” etc. In 

xviii. 28 he says : “ Then led they Jesus from Caiaplias into 
the hall of judgment, and it was early ; and they themselves 
went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover ; ” implying that the 
Jews were expecting to partake of the paschal supper the 
ensuing evening, and of course had not already eaten it. 
But the ensuing evening would have been the sixteenth, and 
hence, on this supposition, the Jews in the Saviour’s time 
must have broken the Mosaic law. That they did not break 
it is evident, for Josephus says, 1 that in his time (and he was 
born but about seven years after), the Jews sacrificed the 
passover on the fourteenth, and observed the day of un- 
leavened bread on the fifteenth. Again, John (xix. 14) 
speaks of the day in which Christ was crucified as being the 
day of the preparation of the passover: “And it was the 
preparation of the passover, about the sixth hour.” The 
preparation of the passover evidently was the day on which 
the passover was to be killed, or on which it was prepared 
to be eaten, and this was on the fourteenth ; but Friday was 
the fifteenth, and if Christ was crucified on that day, then 
this, and not the fourteenth, must have been the day of prep- 
aration. On the assumption, therefore, that Christ was 
crucified on Friday, there is a plain discrepancy between 
John and the other evangelists. 

1 Josephus, Antiq. Book iii. chap. 10. sec. 5. 
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Robinson, in common with other commentators, claims 
that Christ ate the passover, with his disciples, on Thursday 
evening, according to our reckoning, but on the beginning 
of Friday, the fifteenth, according to the Jewish, whereas, if 
this theory be correct, the plain inference according to John 
is, that the Jews did not eat the passover until the sixteenth. 
Dr. Scott believed this, for lie says : “ Christ was crucified 
on this day of holy convocation,” that is, on the day in which 
they eat the passover, the day of unleavened bread, the 
fifteenth, for that was the day of holy convocation. 44 In the 
first day ye shall have a holy convocation ; ye shall do no 
servile work therein ” (Lev. xxiii. 7). Not the day called 
elsewhere the first day of unleavened bread, for that was the 
day of preparation, the fourteenth, but the first of the seven 
that succeeded it, as will be seen by taking the passage in its 
connection. 44 Seven days must ye eat unleavened bread,” 
commencing with the fifteenth, “In the first day ye shall 
have a holy convocation.” 44 Christ was crucified on this day 
of holy convocation,” says Dr. Scott; 44 yet, whether the Jews 
calculated the days in another manner or not, it seems not 
to have been thus observed, but the next, being the Sabbath, 
was a high day, and probably was kept as the day of holy 
convocation.” Dr. Scott would not have reasoned thus if 
he had not been attempting to reconcile John’s statement 
with that of the other evangelists; and to do this on the 
assumption that Ciirist was crucified on Friday, he saw 
apparently no other way. And hence he inferred that for 
some reason that year the Jews did not obey the command- 
ment. 

Says Tholuck : 44 This difference [between John and the 
other evangelists] is one of the most litigated questions in 
the criticism of the Gospels.” 44 John designates the day on 
which the passover should have been eaten as the day on 
which Christ was crucified. The contrary date fixed by the 
synoptists, which would make the crucifixion fall on the 
fifteenth of Nisan, that is, on the first day of the feast, is 
encumbered with great difficulties. The larger portion of 
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the modern critics have been led by this subject to the 
ultimate result that there must be a mistake on one or other 
side, either on the part of John, or on that of the first three 
evangelists.” These assertions, with others that might be 
cited, especially when taken in connection with the facts, 
are sufficient to show that with the present understanding 
that Christ was crucified on Friday, and that Friday was the 
fifteenth of the Jewish month Nisan, there is not only an 
apparent, but a real discrepancy, between John and the 
other evangelists. 

Four ways have been devised in the attempt to reconcile 
it : The first is, that Christ did not eat the passover with his 
disciples on the evening before his crucifixion. The second, 
that he did eat it, and that the Jews ate it also, at the same 
time. The third, that he did eat a passover, but one of his 
own institution, different from that eaten by the Jews. The 
fourth, that he did eat the passover, but anticipated the time 
by eating it the day before. 

The first argument is, that Christ did not eat the passover, 
but merely a supper with his disciples. In proof of this it 
is said that John does not call the supper which Christ ate 
with his disciples, a passover supper, but on the contrary 
says it was before the feast of the passover ; that he makes 
the next day to be the day of the passover when he says, in 
speaking of the morning of the next day, “ The Jews would 
not go into the judgment hall lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the passover” (John xviii. 28), 
implying that they had not then eaten it And in xix. 14, 
speaking of Friday noon, he says : “ It was the preparation 
of the passover.” And again, it is said that, among all the 
expressions used, there is no mention of any lamb. These 
arguments we think are evasive. 

That our Saviour did eat the passover with his disciples is 
evident. 1. He sent his disciples to make ready the pass* 
over — not a supper, but the passover. 2. It was the 
proper time — the first day of unleavened bread — when the 
passover must be killed. 3. “ He said unto them, With 
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desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer” (Luke xxii. 15). 4. He ate it at that hour in the 
evening in which it was to be eaten. “ And when the hour 
was come, he sat down, and the twelve apostles with him” 
(Luke xxii. 14). 

In regard to there being no mention of a lamb, it was 
unnecessary ; the term “ passover ” defined it. The day on 
which the passover must be killed was the day on which 
the paschal lamb was to be killed. That was the passover, 
by synecdoche. When Peter and John had received their 
Lord’s command to go and prepare the passover, it is said : 
“ They went and found as he had said unto them, and they 
made ready the passover ” (Luke xxii. 13), that is, got a 
lamb, and prepared it for the purpose, according to the law. 
That Christ ate the passover with his disciples is as plain as 
language can make it. The second opinion is, that he did 
eat the passover at the same time with the Jews. And to 
prove this, the attempt is made to explain away the passages 
in John. Thus, it is said that the expression ‘‘before the 
feast of the passover ” (John xiii. 1) has reference, not to 
the paschal supper, but to the entire festival of unleavened 
bread, which continued seven days. To this there is one 
fatal objection. Not only does the expression “ before the 
passover” seem to imply the paschal or passover supper, 
which gave the name to the entire festival, but that supper 
was the beginning of the festival ; and therefore, as Christ 
and his disciples were then eating it, if the Jews also were 
eating it at, the same time, it could not be said to be “ before 
the feast [or festival] of unleavened bread.” That cannot 
be before a thing which occurs after it has commenced. 

The expression “ And they themselves went not into the 
judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, but that they 
might eat the passover ” (John xviii. 28), is interpreted, by 
the supporters of this theory, to mean, again, not that they 
might eat the paschal or passover supper, but that they 
might keep or celebrate the passover festival, or eat the 
passover sacrifices throughout the remaining days. It is 
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plain that this explanation would not have been thought of, 
if it had not have been to relieve them of a difficulty. But 
that this theory is inadmissible, will be seen from the re- 
marks of Benson, which Townsend quotes and endorses. 1 
He says : “ No critical distortion appears to me capable of 
giving to xviii. 28 — teal avrov ov% eurrjXdov efc to TrpaiTcopcov 
tva fjLTj fuavO&ariVj dXX* iva <f>dymcn to ndoya — any other 
meaning or translation than this. i And they themselves 
went not into the judgment hall, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the paschal offering,’ the sacrifice 
of the passover. The word Udo^a, when alone, is not 
always used exclusively for the paschal lamb, but often in 
a more enlarged and extended sense, for the whole feast of 
unleavened bread ; but the phrase <f>ay€iv to ndoya , though 
used by each of the first three evangelists, and more than 
once, is never applied except to the eating of the paschal 
offering itself, at the time appointed, in remembrance of the 
Lord’s passover in Egypt.” The inference, therefore, from 
the words of John above quoted is, that Christ and his dis- 
ciples did not eat the passover at the same time with the 
rest of the Jews. 

Still another passage : u And it was the preparation of the 
passover, about the sixth hour” (John xix. 14), referring 
to the day of his crucifixion, which would lead any unbiassed 
reader to suppose, on the face of it, that it was the prepara- 
tion for the passover festival, by the putting away of the 
leaven out of their houses, the killing of the paschal lamb, 
etc., which occurred the day before the passover was eaten, 
it is attempted to explain away, by saying that it was 
not the preparation, literally, of the passover, but of the 
paschal Sabbath, that is, the Jewish Sabbath, or Saturday, 
that occurred in the passover week. But the fatal objection 
to this is that that Sabbath was not the paschal Sabbath, 
but, as we shall prove hereafter, the paschal Sabbath was 
the day of holy convocation, the first of the seven days of 
the feast, succeeding the day of preparation, in which un- 

1 Notes on the Gospels, p. 156. 
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leavened bread was eaten; and hence, admitting that the 
preparation of the passover really meant the day before the 
paschal Sabbath, it would be in exact accordance with the 
literal interpretation. 

The third opinion is that Christ ate a passover with his 
disciples, but not the prescribed passover. 

We answer first, that there is no intimation that this was 
not the regular passover. Second, it is not consistent with 
the character of Christ, to suppose that he would observe a 
passover different from that which had been commanded by 
Jehovah. Third, and here we quote the argument of Dr. 
Newcombe, Archbishop of Armagh, on Luke xxii. 15 : “ And 
he said unto them with desire have I desired to eat this 
passover with you before I suffer.” He says : 44 It is to be 
noted that they had now sat down to eat that passover, which 
had been before prepared, and that every word which is 
spoken is peculiarly proper to the occasion. 4 With desire,* 
says our Lord, 4 have I desired (touto to ndaya (fxvyelv'), to 
eat this very passover ; * not iadlecv to ITao^a, 4 to eat the 
passover * or something commemorative of it, but touto to 
Hao^a, 4 this very passover,* and it is no mean proof that they 
were then in the act of eating the flesh of the paschal lamb, 
from the use of the word <f>ary €«/, which is most proper to the 
eating of flesh; as iaOLeiv signifies eating in general,’* or 
eating bread, pulse, etc. The same word in reference to the 
same act of eating the passover, not to the bread and wine 
of the holy supper, is used in verse 16 : 44 For I say unto 
you, that I will not any more eat thereof (ou fit) <f>dy<o 
airrav , 4 1 will not eat of him or it * ; viz. the paschal lamb) 
4 until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God ; * i.e. this shall 
be the last passover I shall celebrate on earth.” We claim, 
therefore, that Christ did eat, not a different passover, but 
the veritable passover, appointed under the Mosaic legis- 
lation. 

The fourth opinion set forth in the effort to reconcile the 
statement of John with that of the other evangelists, is that 
our Lord did eat the passover this year, but not at the same 
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time with the Jews. To this opinion also we are unable to 
assent. 

Christ ate the passover with his disciples the evening 
before his crucifixion, which on the assumption that he was 
crucified on Friday, must have been Thursday evening ; and 
this is the general belief. In that case the disciples, Peter 
and John, were sent by Jesus to prepare for him the pas- 
sover, some time in the day of Thursday. This, by general 
consent, is believed to have been the fourteenth of the month 
Nisan. 1 Now if the Jews did not kill the passover until 
Friday and ate it on Friday evening, then they violated the 
Jewish law, which was that they should kill it on the four- 
teenth. Instead of eating it on the beginning of the fifteenth, 
the day of unleavened bread, they must, on this hypothesis, 
have eaten it on the beginning of the sixteenth. Now we 
know that in the time of Josephus, who lived but a few years 
after, they killed the passover on the fourteenth, as they 
were commanded. How then are we to account for such 
violation at the time of Christ’s crucifixion ? Moreover, such 
a violation is not in keeping with the Jewish character. 
They were strict in observing the very letter of the law. 
That Christ observed the passover at the proper time is 
evident, for the time that he sent Peter and John to make 
preparation is said to have been u The first day of unleavened 
bread, when the passover must be killed.” These various 
opinions therefore do not fully clear up the difficulty. 

We are presented with the incontrovertible fact, that 
Christ ate the passover with his disciples before the time of 
its being eaten by the Jews ; that they did not eat it until 
after his crucifixion. Now if we can find any way of showing 
that Christ and the Jews, though keeping the passover at 
different times, both observed it on what might be regarded 
as the proper day ; that the same day might properly be 
called the preparation of the passover, and the preparation 
for the Sabbath, in accordance with this idea, and that every 

1 See Dr. Robinson and others. 
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passage in John bearing upon this subject may thus be made 
to correspond with the assertions of the other evangelists, it 
will satisfy all the conditions of the problem, and, by recon- 
ciling this apparent discrepancy, will furnish a yet stronger 
proof that the scriptures have been written by divine in- 
spiration. 

If Christ was crucified as we believe on Thursday, such 
an explanation can readily be given. 

If he was crucified on Thursday, then he ate the passover 
with his disciples on Wednesday evening, and must have 
sent Peter and John some time in the day of Wednesday to 
prepare it But it is distinctly said that this was “ the first 
day of unleavened bread,” that is, the first day of the feast 
of unleavened bread, “ when the passover must be killed,” 
reckoned as one of the days of the festival, because it was 
the day of preparation (Matt. xxvi. 17 ; Mark xiv. 12 ; Luke 
xxii. 7). And as the passover was to be killed between the 
two evenings, on the fourteenth day of the month Nisan 
(Ex. xii. 6 ; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix. 8), it (Wednesday), 
must have been the fourteenth. Now it is believed that 
Christ was crucified in the thirty-fourth year of his age ; and 
the Christian era, according to Archbishop Usher, and the 
modern chronologers generally, commences four years after 
the birth of Christ. 1 This then would make the date of his 
crucifixion to have been a.d. 80, according to the generally 
received opinion. And it is a remarkable fact that Roger 
Bacon, Mann and Scaliger, Dodwell and Ferguson, who have 
calculated the passover full moons, which determine the 
fourteenth of Nisan, from a.d. 26 to a.d. 86, a period of ten 
years ; all agree that in a.d. 80 it fell on Wednesday, while 
in every year, with that exception, they differ, some claiming 
that it fell on one day of the week and some on another. 
To say the least, this is strong presumptive evidence, that 
the fourteenth of Nisan, in the year that our Saviour was 
crucified, was Wednesday. And hence, being the first day 
of unleavened bread when the passover must be killed, it 

1 See Religions Encyclopaedia, p. 44. 
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was the day when Christ sent Peter and John to prepare for 
him the passover. And as he ate the passover with his 
disciples that evening (Wednesday evening), he would eat 
it, according to the commandment, on the beginning of the 
fifteenth, the day of unleavened bread (Lev. xxiii. 6 ; Num. 
xxviii. 17), since the Jews reckoned their days from evening 
to evening (Lev. xxiii. 82). 

That Christ ate the passover the evening before the Jews, 
coincides not only with the testimony of John, as we have 
seen, but was the general opinion of the ancients. Tertullian, 
Clement, Origen, Chrysostom, Apollinarius, Euthymms, and 
others ; of various members also of the church of Rome, as 
Lamy, Calmet ; and of the Protestant theologians Cappellus, 
Lampe, Deyling, Gude, and indeed of almost all theologians 
until the last century, 1 though they believed that Christ 
anticipated the passover by eating it before the time. The 
explanation which we have given, however, agrees with the 
statement of the evangelists — makes him to have eaten it 
on the fifteenth of the month Nisan, the day of unleavened 
bread. 

But now the question arises: Why did not the Jews 
observe the passover at the same time ? In answer to this 
we refer to Townsend’s Notes on the Gospels, where he says: 
“The learned Cudworth in his admirable treatise on the 
Jewish passover, has proved from the Talmud, Mishna, and 
some of the most reputable of the Jewish rabbins, that the 
Jews, in ancient times, reckoned the new moons, not accord-, 
ing to astronomical exactness but according to the or 

moon’s appearance ; and as this appearance might happen a 
day later than the real time, consequently there might have 
been a whole day of difference in the time of celebrating one 
of these feasts which depended on a particular day of the 
month, the days of the month being counted from the ap- 
pearance of the new moon.” 2 Townsend further says : 
“ As he describes the manner of doing this, both from the 
Babylonish Talmud and from Maimonides, I shall give an 

1 See Tholnck on John, p. 306. * Townsend’s Notes on the Gospels, p. 158. 
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extract from this part of his work, that my readers may have 
the whole argument before them.” 1 And then follows this 
extract. “ In the great or outer court there was a house 
called Beth Tazek, where the Senate sat all the thirtieth day 
of every month to receive the witnesses of the moon’s ap- 
pearance, and to examine them. If there came approved 
witnesses on the thirtieth day, who could state they had. seen 
the new moon, the chief man of the Senate stood up, and 
cried mekuddaeh, * it is sanctified,’ and the people standing 
by caught the word from him, and cried ‘ mekuddash , me- 
Icuddash .’ But if when the consistory had sat all the day, 
there came no approved witnesses of the <fxto-K or appearance 
of the new moon, then they made an intercalation of one 
day in the former month, and decreed the following one-and- 
thirtieth day to be the calends. But if after the fourth or 
fifth day, or even before the end of the month, respectable 
witnesses came from far, and testified they had seen the new 
moon, in its due time, the Senate were bound to alter the 
beginning of the month, and reckon it a day sooner ; viz. 
from the thirtieth day.” “As the Senate were very unwil- 
ling to be at the trouble of a second consecration, when they 
had even fixed on a wrong day, and received very reluctantly 
the testimony of such witnesses, as these last mentioned, 
they afterward made a statute to this effect, “ That whatever 
time the Senate should conclude on for the calends of the 
month, though it were certain that they were in the wrong, 
yet . all were bound to order their feasts according to it.” 2 
“ This,” says Townsend, “ Dr. Cndwortk supposes actually 
took place in the time of our Lord ; and that, as it is not 
likely our Lord would submit to this perversion of the 
original custom, following the true ^curvs or appearance of 
the new moon, confirmed by sufficient witnesses, he and his 
disciples ate the passover on that day ; but the Jews follow- 
ing the pertinacious decree of the Sanhedrim, did not eat it 
till the day following.” He adds : “ Dr. Cudworth further 
shows from Epiphanius, that there was contention (0o/w/ 3ov), 

> Townsend’s Notes on the Gospels, p. 158. 1 Ibid. p. 158. 
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a tumult among the Jews, about the passover that very year.” 
Hence it is probable that the real paschal day observed by 
our Lord and his disciples, who adopted the true ^ aai $, was 
only the prepartion or antecedent evening to that observed 
by the Jews, who acted on the decree of the Sanhedrim. 

Adopting this view, which copies to us on high authority, 
we can readily perceive that the account of John harmonizes 
with that of the other evangelists. Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, following the true appearance of the moon, as did 
the Saviour and his disciples, speak of the day before the 
Saviour’s crucifixion, or the time of sending Peter and John 
to prepare the passover, as being the first day of the feast, 
and the day when the passover should be killed. While 
John, speaking in accordance with the reckoning of the 
Sanhedrim, which had been adopted by the Jewish nation, 
calls the day on which Christ was crucified, “ the day of the 
preparation of the passover,” that is, the day on which they 
put the leaven out of their houses, and on which the pass- 
over was killed — that, as we have seen, being the day that 
year which the Jews actually thus observed. 

This accounts, also, for John’s speaking of the time when 
Christ was eating the passover with his disciples as being 
before the feast of the passover (John xiii. 1). It was 
before the time appointed by the Sanhedrim, that year, when 
the Jews observed it. It serves, also, to explain his assertion 
that, on the day in which Christ was crucified, the Jews 
would not go into the judgment hall, lest they should, be 
defiled, but that they might eat the passover (John xviii. 28). 

Further, this view — that Christ observed the passover 
with his disciples on Wednesday evening, the beginning of 
the fifteenth of Nisan, according to the true appearance of 
the moon — not only allows of his strict compliance with the 
law, but also fulfils the requirement in regard to the passover 
sacrifice. The paschal lamb was a type of Christ. It 
pointed to him as our Passover. That lamb, as has been 
shown, was to be sacrificed between the evenings, that is, 
between three and five o’clock on the fourteenth day of the 
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mouth Nisan (Ex. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5; Num. ix. 3, 5). 
As the paschal lamb, the type of Christ, was sacrificed on 
the fourteenth of the month Nisan, between three and five 
o’clock, what more reasonable than that Christ the great 
Antitype should give up his life at that time, which would 
have been between three and five o’clock on Thursday after- 
noon, and which, according to the explanation given, was 
the day observed that year by the Jews as the fourteenth of 
Nisan, and hence regarded by them as the proper time for 
killing the paschal lamb. And as confirmatory of this, we 
learn from Matthew that Christ’s death did not take place 
until after the ninth hour, or three o’clock in the afternoon 
(Matt, xxvii. 46-50). As the hour coincides with the 
requirement, why not also the day ? 

It is no objection that it was not the day for killing the 
passover according to the true appearance of the moon ; for, 
if our explanation be correct, it was the day observed that 
year by the Jews as the fourteenth of the month Nisan, by 
the appointment of the Sanhedrim; and it was necessary 
that he should be crucified on that day, the day recognized 
by the Jews, in order to convince them that, as the great 
Amtitype of the passover, the law with respect to him had 
been fulfilled. Again, it was necessary that he should eat 
the passover with his disciples before his death, that he 
might institute in place of it the Lord’s supper ; and yet, as 
a Jew made under the law, it does not seem proper for him 
to have violated the divine command by observing it before 
the time appointed. One necessity appears to have been 
antagonistic to the other; and yet, upon the explanation 
that Christ observed the passover on the fifteenth of the 
month Nisan, according to the true appearance of the moon, 
and that the Jews observed it on the next day, according to 
the appointment of the Sanhedrim, as shown by Dr. Cudworth, 
they are both accomplished, and it would seem as if Jehovah 
that year had instituted that particular arrangement to 
obviate this difficulty. 

We see, also, why there should be an apparent discrepancy 
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between John and the other evangelists, or why they should 
speak of the time of Christ’s eating the passover with his 
disciples according to the true appearance of the moon, 
while John speaks of it according to the then popular accep- 
tation. The reason is furnished in John’s design in writing 
his Gospel. Matthew’s design was to write a genuine and 
authentic history of the Saviour’s life. Mark’s design was 
the same ; but, from internal evidence, he appears to have 
written principally for the Gentiles. Luke also wrote his 
Gospel, apparently, for the Gentiles, and as supplementary 
to the other two, to supply facts and circumstances omitted 
in the others, as he has himself expressed it : “ To set forth 
in order from the beginning a declaration of those things 
believed among them ” (Luke i. 1-14), that is, to deliver 
a true and genuine account of the life, doctrines, miracles, 
death, and resurrection of our Saviour. This being the 
design of the first three evangelists, it would be natural for 
them to use language inferring that the time of Christ’s 
eating the passover with his disciples was the time appointed, 
for it was the time according to the true appearance of the 
moon, and so Christ and his disciples regarded it. But 
John was writing to Jews, and his design was not merely to 
give an authentic account of the life of Christ. That had 
been done already ; but, as he tells us, “ that they might 
believe that Je6us was the Christ, and that believing they 
might have life through his name” (John xx. 31). 

Bishop Bloomfield, in speaking of this difference between 
John and the other evangelists, says: u The real difference 
between them is, that they wrote a history of our Saviour’s 
life, but St. John of his person and office.” John’s design, 
then, was to prove to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ; 
and to do this, it was necessary that they should be made to 
see that Jesus was himself their Passover ; and hence be 
represents the crucifixion of Christ as taking place on the 
day observed by them that year as the day of preparation ; 
that being the time when the passover should be killed. 
This would be to the Jewish mind a remarkable circum- 
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stance in proof that he was the Messiah — the fact that, as 
the great Antitype of the passover, he was slain at the 
appointed time. This would seem, also, to account for 
John’s expression, with reference to a previous occasion: 
“ No man laid hands on him, for his hour was not yet come ” 
(John viii. 20). 

We now pass to notice other objections. Both John and 
the other evangelists speak of the day on which Christ was 
crucified as being the preparation for the Sabbath : “ And 
now, when the even was come, because it was the prepara- 
tion, that is, the day before the Sabbath” (Mark xv. 42). 
“ And that day was the preparation, and the Sabbath drew 
on” (Luke xxiii. 64). “The Jews, therefore, because it 
was the preparation, that the bodies should not remain on 
the cross on the Sabbath-day (for that Sabbath-day was a 
high day), besought Pilate that their legs might be broken, 
and that they might be taken away” (John xix. 31). Now, 
it may perhaps be said, that Thursday could not have been 
the day of Christ’s crucifixion, because the Jewish Sabbath was 
not until Saturday, and hence Thursday could not have been 
“ the day before ” it, nor the day of “ preparation ” for it. 

We answer, while John 6peaks of it as being the prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath, he also speaks of it a6 the “ preparation 
of the passover ” (John xix. 14), and the term “ passover” 
here must apply to the passover supper, and not to the 
Jewish Sabbath that occurred during the passover festival. 
When John speaks of the same day as being the preparation 
of the passover, and the preparation for the Sabbath, we are 
not to understand that he contradicts himself. The whole 
difficulty appears to lie in a misunderstanding of the term 
“Sabbath.” It has been thought to signify the Jewish 
Sabbath, or Saturday ; and hence Friday has naturally been 
regarded as the day of preparation. But the Sabbath re- 
ferred to was not the Jewish Sabbath, but the day of 
unleavened bread. The first day was to be a day of holy 
convocation. They were to do no servile work therein 
(Lev. xxiii. 7). That this was the fifteenth of Nisan, the 
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day of unleavened bread, is evident, by taking it in con- 
nection with the preceding verse : “ On the fifteenth day of 
the same month is the feast of unleavened bread unto the 
Lord: Seven days ye must eat unleavened bread. In the 
first day ye shall have a holy convocation.” Not the first 
day of the passover, for that was the fourteenth, but the 
first day of the seven days, the fifteenth, the day of un- 
leavened bread. That this day was regarded as a Sabbath 
is evident, from the thirty-ninth verse of the same chapter, 
where, in speaking of the feast of tabernacles, it is said: 
“ In the first day shall be a Sabbath, and on the eighth [the 
last day] shall be a Sabbath,” that is, days of holy convo- 
cation, like the day of unleavened bread. 

That the Sabbaths here mentioned were not the Jewish 
Sabbath, is clear, since the Jews reckoned their time by 
lunar months, which were determined by the moon’s ap- 
pearance and therefore the first and eighth days did not 
always occur on the same day of the week, and hence these 
days could not always come on the Jewish Sabbath, or 
Saturday. Moreover, John explains it, when he says (xix. 
31) : “ For that Sabbath was a high day ” (fieyaXij, a great 
day). He uses the same, term, /teydXrj, in speaking of the 
last day of the feast of tabernacles, to which we have already 
referred, though in itself it was not more sacred than the 
first day, and in Lev. xxiii. 39 is called, with the first day, 
a Sabbath. Thus he says : “ In the last day, that great day 
of the feast” (John vii. 37). So the calling of assemblies 
(Isa. i. 13) is translated “ a great day,” by the Seventy, 
implying that, in their estimation, any day of solemn con- 
vocation was a great day. 1 

We see, therefore, that Thursday, the day on which 
Christ was crucified, was the day of preparation, not only of 
the passover, but also of the Sabbath, the day of holy con- 
vocation. So that both John’s assertions completely hai> 
monize, and the fact is seen to be in accordance, also, with 
the assertions of the other evangelists. 

1 See Robinson's English Harmony of the Gospels, pp. 203, 204. 
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Another seeming objection is found in the following pas- 
sages: “ After the women had beheld his sepulchre, and 
how his body was laid, they returned, and prepared spices 
and ointments, and rested the S&bbatli-day, according to the 
commandment” (Luke xxiii. 56). “ And when the Sabbath 
was past, Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome, had brought sweet spices, that they might come 
and anoint him” (Mark xvi. 1). Now, we know that they 
came for this purpose “ very early in the morning, on the 
first day of the week” (Mark xvi. 2). If Christ was crucified 
on Thursday, then they must have rested Friday and Satur- 
day, two days. How shall we consistently explain it ? 

We answer: Friday, the fifteenth, as we have shown 
already, was a Sabbath, or day of holy convocation, and 
Saturday, the seventh day of the week, was the regular 
Jewish Sabbath ; and hence, both being Sabbaths, the time 
throughout was as one continued Sabbath; and in the 
expressions referred to, they seem to have been regarded as 
one. But Matthew has removed the difficulty : “In the 
end of the Sabbath [or, more correctly, after the Sabbath], 
as it began to dawn toward the first day of the week, came 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, to see the sepulchre ” 
(Matt, xxviii. 1). “ In the end of the Sabbath.” Here the 
translation is in the singular number ; but the original is in 
the plural : 'Ch/ri Se <raf$f$aT<*>v, “ the end of the Sabbaths,” 
which certainly is consistent with the idea that between 4 
Christ’s crucifixion and the first day of the week there were 
two Sabbaths. Wo do not deny, however, that the plural 
aafifidra may mean a Sabbath* or Sabbaths, or a week. 

We have shown, we think, conclusively, that Christ was 
crucified on Thursday; since this harmonizes the account 
of John with that of the other evangelists ; gives Thursday 
night, Friday night, and Saturday night for the body of Jesus 
to lie in the grave ; thus making the words of the Saviour 
literally true, that the Son of Man should be three nights in 
the heart of the earth, and allows of his resurrection on the 
third day. But this calculation is based, as we have seen, 
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on the idea that he was crucified 30 a.d., according to the 
general opinion. 

That he was crucified that year is evident : 1. It is the 
general opinion. A thing established by common consent 
is presumed to be correct, until it is proved to the contrary. 
2. It incidentally confirms the argument in regard to Thurs- 
day as being the day of Christ’s crucifixion, so essential in 
reconciling the scripture narrative. 3. There is strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence in its favor. 4. The most critical 
commentators confirm it. 

The proof claimed under the first and second is self- 
evident; and the following facts, we think, establish the 
third : 

1. Christ was crucified when Pontius Pilate was governor; 
and it is known that he was governor ten years, from 25 a.d. 
to 35 a.d. Luke informs us (iii. 1-3) that when John the 
Baptist began his ministry Pontius Pilate was governor. 
Now, as we must allow at least four years for the preaching 
of John and the ministry of Jesus, he could not have been 
crucified before 29 a.d. ; since John could not have com- 
menced preaching before 25 a.d. His crucifixion, therefore, 
must have taken place between 29 a.d. and 35 a.d. ; for 
after that Pilate was no longer governor. But 80 a.d. is 
the only year, as we have seen, between these dates, in 
which Roger Bacon, Mann and Scaliger, Dodwell, and Fer- 
guson, who have given their attention to a critical investi- 
gation of this subject, agree that the passover full moon, 
which determined the fourteenth of the month Nisan, fell 
on the sam$ day of the week ; and that day they decide to 
have been Wednesday, which answers fully, as we have 
shown, all the conditions of the scripture narrative, pro- 
viding that our Saviour was crucified on Thursday. 

We are aware that Sir Isaac Newton and some others 
have thought that Christ was crucified 33 a.d. But against 
this there lies the fatal objection, that he would have been 
at that time, in all probability, thirty-seven years old, and it 
would have given seven years and a half for his public 
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ministry. We are told that he came to John to be baptized 
when he was about thirty years of age, which was the be- 
ginning of his public ministry. As the great High Priest he 
then entered upon his priestly office. And this accords with 
the Mosaic legislation, that the priests should minister in 
their office from thirty years old and upward (Num. iy. 8). 
Though Dayid afterward changed it to twenty years, we 
have no evidence that he did it with authority. It is well 
known that Christ attended but three passovers, at least we 
have no mention of more than three, and we have no reason 
to infer from the scripture narrative that there were others ; 
and hence there could have been but three years and a half 
of his public ministry. It is known, also, that the Christian 
era, fixed by Dionysius Exiguus, in the sixth century, does 
not, in reality, date from the birth of Christ, but some years 
later. The general opinion is, that it is about four years, 
though some think it two years, and others five. Taking 
the least date, two years, if our Lord had been crucified in 
33 a.d., he would have been at least thirty-five years old, 
and his public ministry must have continued at least five 
years ; and according to the correct date, thirty-seven, giving 
seven years as the time of his public ministry. 

We see, therefore, that he could not have been crucified 
in 33 a.d. 

Again, according to Daniel (ix. 24, 25) : “ Seventy weeks 
were determined From the going forth of the com- 

mandment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto Messiah 
the Prince should be seven weeks and threescore and two 
weeks.” And Dan. ix. 27 : “ In the midst of the week the 
sacrifice aud oblation should cease.” The sacrifice ceased, 
under the law, when Christ the great Sacrifice was offered. 
Seven weeks and threescore and two weeks are sixty-nine 
weeks, or four hundred and eighty-three days, which (a day 
in prophecy denoting a year) is four hundred and eighty- 
three years. Now, according to the Hebrew chronology, 
the commission of Artaxerxes Longimanus to Ezra was 
given four hundred and fifty-seven years before the com- 
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mencement of the Christian era. Four hundred and fifty- 
seven from four hundred and eighty-tliree gives 26 a.d., the 
time when our Lord began his ministry ; and, as it is gene- 
rally admitted that he was born about four years before the 
commencement of our era (twenly-six and four being thirty), 
it would agree in time with the scripture narrative, that 
“ he began to be about thirty years of age ” (Luke iii. 23). 
The Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge says : “ Dr. Pri- 
deaux, who discourses very copiously and with great learning 
on this prophecy, maintains that the decree mentioned in it 
for the restoring and rebuilding of Jerusalem cannot be 
understood of that granted to Nehemiah in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes, but of that granted to Ezra by the same 
Artaxerxes in the seventh year of his reign.” We know 
that ancient chronology is not reliable ; but in this instance 
we think we have strong circumstantial evidence. Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus was the son of Xerxes, and succeeded 
him in the kingdom. Xerxes was assassinated 465 b.c. 
Adding to this the seven years of the reign of Artaxerxes 
before giving the commission, and we have 458 b.c., a dif- 
ference of only one year from the time, according to the 
Hebrew chronology, of issuing the decree ; and this may be 
accounted for from the fact that the Jews began their civil 
year in the autumn, and not in the spring. Hence, if 
Artaxerxes began his reign after the autumnal equinox, it 
would be really 465 b.c., according to the common reckoning, 
but 464 b.c., after the manner of the Hebrews. And this, 
with the seven years of the reign of Artaxerxes before issuing 
the decree, corresponds exactly with the statement, according 
to the Hebrew chronology, that it was in the year 457. 

The sacrifice was to cease in the midst of the week, that 
is, in the midst of the seventieth week, as seventy weeks 
were determined. Seven weeks and sixty-two weeks, making 
6ixty-nine weeks, had passed before the beginning of Christ’s 
public ministry. A week in prophecy representing seven 
years, the midst of it would be three years and a half, 
which was the time of Christ’s public ministry. Now, as he 
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was crucified in the spring, he must have come to John to 
be baptized in the autumn of 26 a.d., and three years and 
a half added would bring his crucifixion in the spring of 
80 a.d. The most critical commentators, also, as we have 
said, confirm this opinion. Wieseler (p. 886 sq.) claims 
that he was crucified in the year 30 a.d., or 783 from the 
foundation of Borne. 

The birth of Christ was in the autumn of 749 a.u . 1 He 
began to be about thirty years of age when he came to John 
to be baptized, which would bring it to the autumn of 779 
a.u. And three years and a half, the duration of his public 
ministry, would bring his crucifixion at the time of the pass- 
over, in the spring of the year 783 a.u. And reckoning the 
Christian era, .as we have shown, to begin four years after 
the birth of Christ, or 753 A.u., 783 a.u. would be 30 a.d. 
That he was crucified 30 a.d. is also the opinion of Friedlieb, 
Tischendorf, Oreswell, Andrews, Ellicott, Lange, and many 
others. We conclude, for these reasons, that our Saviour 
was crucified 80 a.d., on Thursday, the day observed that 
year by the Jews as the fourteenth day of the month Nisan. 

1 See discussions upon this subject by Robinson, and others. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE APOSTLES. 

BT 0. B. A.0BUBY, KBSIDBHT LICBKTIATB AT AHDOYKB. 

[Continued.] 

Thb Doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Introduction . 

The Author . This Epistle does not bear the name of 
Paul at its head — a circumstance which admits of no satis- 
factory explanation. On the contrary, the author intimates, 
in ii. 3, a decided dependence on the immediate eye-witnesses 
of the life of Christ. In such a letter, we should have 
expected Paul to defend himself from the attacks of his 
Judaistic opponents, and to discuss in detail the relation of 
the law to the new covenant, and of the Jewish to the 
heathen Christians. The unmistakable relationship of this 
to the Pauline Epistles is satisfactorily explained on the 
hypothesis that the author stood in intimate connection with 
the Apostle Paul. The external testimony is indecisive. 
Who the author was — Apollos or Barnabas — is not to be 
determined ; but he is certainly not to be regarded as the 
Apostle Paul. 

The condition of the readers appears to have been one of 
vacillation between the Old and New Testament worship, 
and the object of the letter is to show them the greatness of 
the danger thus arising. It is clear that the continuance 
of the Old Testament ritual is thus presupposed. Passages 
which intimate this (e.g. viii. 4) are not to be explained as 
a vivid reproduction of the past. Had the object been, as 
Schmid states, to show the fulfilment of the law, now 
abolished, in Christianity, some definite statement to this 
effect must have been made. The readers were evidently 
Jewish Christians, in daily observance of the Mosaic ritual. 
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The Arrangement The superiority of the divine revelation 
in Christ to that of the Old Testament is the main thought 
of the Epistle. The fact that this is exhibited in the per- 
fection of the New Testament worship, in comparison with 
that of the Old, indicates a peculiar doctrinal system. This 
is based, first, on the superiority of the Priest of the new 
covenant ; then, on that of the Sacrifice. In the prominence 
of the Ghristological element, this Epistle approaches the 
doctrine of John. Its anthropological ideas are in essential 
agreement with those of Paul ; but are simply presupposed, 
not developed. 

The Priest and Sacrifice qf the New Covenant . 

Christ is regarded as entering on his priestly work only 
after his death, and by the offering of his blood in the sanc- 
tuary of heaven. He is, however, in a specific sense, the Son 
of God, which presupposes his possession of divine glory 
before his incarnation. He is designated as superior to the 
angels, because, according to the view shared by the author 
with his readers, the law and its worship were traced to the 
mediation of angels. He is not termed the Logos; no 
suitable reference being found in iv. 12-14 to the pre-existent 
Christ. But, as in v. 13 the author personifies the Word, 
and attributes to him omniscience, we may discern here a 
transition to John’s doctrine of the Logos. Apart from 
Christ’s being designated as God in i. 8-10, his being the 
medium of all created existence implies that he is not 
himself a creature (i. 2) ;and in the expression “ splendor of 
God’s glory and impress of his essence,” we perceive that 
the author passes from the oeconomic Trinity to the imma- 
nent. It is, however, also implied that he stands in a 
mediate relation to God, which is necessary, in order that he 
may be the Mediator of sinful humanity. 

In order to this, it was necessary for him to leave his con 
dition of equality to God, and enter one of entire dependence, 
to learn by experience the needs of suffering, because sinful, 
men. Hence the author lays special weight on the purely 
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human development of Christ, according to which he attained 
moral perfection only by continued subjection of his will to 
the divine (v. 8). His participation in human nature and 
its aoQkveia exposed him to continual temptations to sin 
(iv. 15) through his whole life, and culminating in his death. 
Only by being able to sin, but never realizing this possibility, 
could he earn the power of being the Priest of sinful hu- 
manity. In ascribing the high-priesthood to Christ only 
after his ascension to the Father, and in founding it on a 
realistic, historical basis, the author’s idea, as Neander 
remarks, is essentially distinguished from Philo’s high-priest- 
hood of the Logos. 

The author takes for granted the necessity of expiation 
for sin by a pure sacrifice (ii. 14). Man cannot himself 
offer this ; all his acts in a state of sin being dead works 
(vi. 1), which expression includes not merely the works of 
the law. He does not, in this connection, set forth the 
resurrection of Christ, only mentioning it once (xiii. 20). 
There was, indeed, no occasion for this, the general thought 
being a comparison with the sacrificial work of the priest. 
As the readers of the Epistle took offence at the death of 
Christ, it was necessary to illustrate this fact on all hands. 
His first distinctive view is his conception of it as the blood 
of the covenant (ix. 19-28). The superiority of the new 
covenant requires it to be sealed, not by the sacrifice of 
beasts, but by the blood of the Son of God. Another view 
of the death of Christ regards its necessity, in order that 
men may enter on the inheritance of the good things promised 
and typified in the old covenant. It is surprising that, in 
the passage expressing this view (ix. 16, 17), the author 
departs from his usual meaning of SiaO^/cr}, and uses it for 
“ testament.” 

It is not the physical sufferings attending the death of 
Christ which give it its atoning efficacy, but rather the dread 
of the divine punishment, and the feeling of being forsaken 
of God, in connection with his holy life, his willing subjection 
to the divine will, and his love for suffering humanity, which 
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his participation • in human weakness . rendered possible 
(v. 7). 

As the priestly vocation presupposes a sanctuary in which 
it is exercised, Christ enters on his priestly functions only in 
heaven, the divine abode. Though sin has been expiated by 
his death, the atonement has to be constantly appropriated 
anew by men. This appropriation takes place through the 
intercession of the ascended Saviour, and leads to the com- 
plete destruction of sin. When this has been effected, his 
intercession as High Priest will be no longer needed ; and 
the expression “ forever ” must therefore not be taken abso- 
lutely. With the exception of the second coming to con- 
summate the kingdom of God (ix. 28), no other point, 
besides the fundamental idea already considered, in the 
work of Christ is set forth. Paul would assuredly have 
found occasion to speak of the resurrection and the mission 
of the Spirit as part of this work. 

The Old Testament Worship , and the Advantages of the 

New . 

According to the fundamental idea of the whole Epistle, 
the Old Testament worship is related to that of the New as 
copy or shadow, designed to awaken a longing for the 
reality. In the former, heavenly and purely spiritual rela- 
tions are represented in an earthly, sensible form. The 
author thus adopts the distinction of the Alexandrian phi- 
losophy between the ideal world, in which all is perfect, and 
the phenomenal world, in which all is defective — the *oo>to? 
vorjrbs and the /coo-fios alcrdrjros. It is implied that the Old 
Testament worship cannot alter the relation of man to God, 
but simply remind him of the chasm existing between them. 
The Jewish Christians might continue to observe the ritual 
for this latter purpose, without attributing to it any saving 
efficacy. Only when this was done was the observance in- 
consistent with Ghristian faith. The readers of the Epistle 
were believers (x. 32-39), but showed a weakness of faith 
in still clinging to the shadow, the time for which had 
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passed away (ix. 9), and which gave them not the least 
pre-eminence over the Gentile believers. 

The priest of the old covenant, being himself sinful, 
needed to offer sacrifices for himself, and was subject to 
death. Hence liis functions could not be performed without 
interruption. Wanting in the essential qualities of a true 
priest, he was such by appointment merely (vii. 16). His 
priesthood, also, was not the first, but was preceded by that 
of Melchisedek. The latter is the type of Christ in the 
uniqueness of his position. Unless we refer the description 
in vii. 3 to the silence of scripture on these points, we must 
suppose that the author is transferring to Melchisedek predi- 
cates which properly belong only to Christ, though afjufmp 
is not, indeed, strictly applicable to him. 

With the imperfection of the Levitical priesthood is con- 
nected that of the sacrifices; the offering of beasts being 
entirely inadequate to restore communion with God (x. 4) 
and break the power of sin. All it can do is to keep alive 
the consciousness of guilt (x. 3), and restore the relation to 
the theocratic church by the removal of outward defilement 
(ix. 13). 

The advantages of the new covenant are spoken of as 
good things to come, although forgiveness of sins is chief 
among them, because they will be fully realized only at the 
second advent. It is implied in the prominence of the 
death and priesthood of Christ that forgiveness of sins must 
precede the impartation of new life, and that it is condi- 
tioned by a man’s own appropriation of the atonement The 
new life is developed, according to the author, from hope 
(vii. 19), which was not produced by the Old Testament 
sacrifices. 

Faith , according to this author, is a firm confidence in 
the future and invisible (xi. 1) and the general truths of 
religion' (vs. 3, 6). Paul’s idea of justification by faith does 
not definitely appear in the Epistle. There are two passages 
in which it seems to be presupposed (x*. 38 ; xi. 7), but not 
necessarily so, since, from the connection of the first, 4k 
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irurrew must not be connected, as by Paul, with Smomo?, 
but with ttf<rerac ; and in the second, Buccuocvpt) tcarh irl<rrw 
designates the subjective condition of which justification by 
faith is a prerequisite. According to this passage, the Old 
Testament faith differed from the New, not in object, but 
only in degree. The Old Testament heroes directed their 
gaze to the consummation of the kingdom of God. It is 
evident that faith is not here 6poken of in the Pauline 6ense, 
as effecting the justification of man before God. The author 
does not definitely distinguish two sides of faith; one, as 
apprehending the divine grace, which on the ground of 
Christ’s death declares man free from sin and guilt; and 
the other as in connection with hope, the only condition for 
the attainment of the glory of the perfected kingdom of 
God. He expressly sets forth only the latter. Nor does 
he express the Pauline idea of the fellowship in Christ’s 
death and resurrection involved in faith. Still, the idea of 
justification by faith is implied in the whole train of thought 
in the Epistle, as in the milder term ayvorffiara for the sins 
of the regenerate (ix. 7), and the impossibility of restoration 
in case of apostasy (vi. 4-6 ; x. 26-31 ; xii. 16, 17). As 
Paul’s doctrine does not appear to exclude such a possibility, 
we must regard the author as having here in view a con- 
dition in which all receptivity of salvation is completely 
destroyed, and a persistent opposition to known truth. 

The Old Testament worship being abolished by Christ, 
its human priesthood is also. The priesthood of all believers 
is granted in that of Christ All can enter the holiest place, 
without distinction (x. 19). All the acts of believers are 
regarded as priestly (xiii. 15), though there are also dis- 
tinctions among them (v. 17). All Christians belonging 
to the heavenly Jerusalem (xii. 22), and having received 
the powers of the world to come (vi. 5), they no longer 
stand in need of any human mediation. 

The author, writing to Jewish Christians, speaks only of 
the relation of the redemptive work to the Jewish people, 
and does not touch on its relation to the heathen. It is, 
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however, implied in the abrogation of the old covenant that 
salvation in Christ is designed for the heathen, as well as the 
Jews, and is granted to them on the single oondition of faith. 

The Consummation. 

Faith especially removes the chasm between the present 
and the future. Regarding the Parousia as near, the author 
does not give any special attention to the state of believers 
between their death and Christ’s second coming. In ix. 27, 
the judgment is represented as following immediately on 
death, and in xii. 23, glorification is intimated as simul- 
taneous. With the Parousia , the worship of the old cove- 
nant will reach its end. Already decaying (viii. 13), and 
having lost their significance, its forms will then cease. 
From the expression afiaprlas (ix. 28), we might infer 
that at the time of the second advent there will be no evil 
remaining among men. It accords with this, that Christ is 
nowhere expressly designated as Judge in this Epistle. Such 
a view, however, so divergent from that of Paul, is not to 
be deduced from a single ambiguous phrase. 

The Doctrine of John. 

Introduction. 

* As sources, we use only the Gospel and First Epistle of 
John, retaining the Apocalypse for special consideration. 
Of the Gospel, those portions only are available in which the 
apostle expresses his own views. Of these, we especially dis- 
tinguish the passages i. 16-18 ; iii. 16-21, 31-36. In these 
it is evident that the apostle neither reports the words of 
Christ nor of John the Baptist, though, according to his char- 
acteristic style, he does not expressly discriminate them from 
the rest. We may also learn some points distinctive of John’s 
doctrine from his selection of Christ’s discourses, and their 
bearing on the great whole of his representation. 

The historical Position of John in the Apostolic Church . 
According to Gal. ii. 9, he regarded his mission as especially 
to the Jews. But later in life his teaching evidently exer- 
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cised greater influence over the heathen. The remarkable 
absence of any account of his labors in the Book of Acts 
may be due in part to their quiet, unobtrusive character, 
and in part to the fact that they were chiefly supplementary 
to those of Paul. His teaching was especially adapted to 
unite the Jewish and Gentile churches, being based rather 
on ardent love than on dialectic acuteness. He regards the 
doctrines of grace more from the Christological, than from 
the anthropological point of view, and with reference to the 
Old Testament prophecy, rather than the law. He empha- 
sizes what is specifically new in the gospel, but not polemi- 
cally. His intimate relation to the Saviour rendered the 
person of Christ prominent in his view, and hence, in ac- 
cordance with the speculative tendency of his mind, all his 
other doctrinal conceptions are developed from that of the 
eternal Logos. 

The Logos before his Incarnation . 

The manner in which John speaks of the Logos indicates 
that this term was already familiar to his readers. The 
Alexandrian Jewish philosophy was diffused in the circles 
of his activity, and, if not the source , was undoubtedly the 
occasion of the/orm, of his doctrine. 

By the Logos Jobh does not mean reason or wisdom, but 
the essence of all the divine powers ; for it was “ in the 
beginning,” that is, eternal (“ before the world was,” xvii. 
5). Except in the prologue to the Gospel, we find a certain 
designation of Christ as Logos only in 1 John i. 1 (A 0709 lip 
%unj 9 ). This fact, and the antithesis to idols in v. 21, is 
against the reference of 6 akvjOivos 0eo?, in 1 John v. 20, to 
Christ. The mass of evidence, also, is adverse -to -the 
genuineness of 1 John v. 7. The Logos is not an emanation ; 
for he is himself Oeo?. In representing him as the organ of 
creation, John removes the Philonic opposition of the t/X-i/, 
though lie may not have had this definitely in view. The 
Logos stands in a special relation, also, to humanity. He 
is the Life and the Light of men (John i. 4). As this is 
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meant before the incarnation, it must be intended to trace 
man’s natural receptivity to good to the illuminating in- 
fluence of the Logos, as well as all positive revelations, 
though sin was not really vanquished until after his incarnation. 
It is implied that this preparatory work was especially 
directed to the Jews, to whom, therefore, we may refer 2&ot, 
in v. 11. 


Sin. The Prince of (his World. 

Sin, according to John, consists in alienation from the 
truth,, light, and life of the Logos, and hence in a condition 
of falsehood, darkness, and death. The divine is that only 
which has true reality ; the ungodly has only apparent 
existence. 

All men (not merely the Jews) are by nature closely 
connected with the Logos (John i. 4, 9), and yet in their 
present condition are all estranged from the light. Ungod- 
liness has become a power in all, which the Logos, before 
his incarnation, could not overcome (John i. 5). Hence, 
by the “ world” John designates the entirety of all finite 
relations, in so far as they are not permeated by the relation 
to God. 

Mankind are divided by John into two classes — the chil- 
dren of the world and the children of light. It is evident, 
however, that he uses the latter designation in two senses 
(John viii. 47 ; xi. 52; xviii. 37). In the narrower sense, it 
applies to those in whom the divine life has a real dominion; 
in the wider, to those who make an honest endeavor to fulfil 
the divine will. In this wider sense, the deeds of such may 
be spoken of as “ wrought in God ” (iii. 21). In order to be 
born again of God, man must already have been in com- 
munion with him (vii. 17). When man becomes a partaker 
of salvation, there is an enhanced divine operation within 
him which releases the existing, but slumbering, germs of 
the divine. He only whom the Father draws (vi. 44), or 
gives (xvii. 6), to the Son can enter into full communion 
with the Father. This, again, presupposes a susceptibility 
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to the divine operation (John vi. 45). The redemptive work 
is designed for all, without distinction (1 John ii. 2). When 
all are not brought to the Son, the reason is, that the 
enhanced divine operation is excluded by the insuscepti- 
bility of a part. The Jews are representatives of this class 
(John xii. 39), having persistently rejected the divine light 
of the Logos. 

According to John iii. 6, sin is the reigning principle in 
all men, by reason of their descent from the first man. This 
state of darkness, however, owes its origin to an evil spirit. 
John everywhere refers only to him who stands at the head 
of the kingdom of evil spirits. As he developed his own 
sin from within, this is more intimately connected with his 
innermost nature than is the case in man. Hence he is 
called a murderer from the beginning (viii. 44), i.e. the 
author of sin and death, not, as in 1 John iii. 12, with ref- 
erence to the murder of Abel. According to John, every 
sin has close connection with the devil. 

The antagonism between the kingdom of light, whose 
head Christ is, and the kingdom of darkness, whose head is 
the devil, is not eternal ; being already abolished by the 
incarnation of the Logos. Nor is it from eternity; for, 
though John does not definitely speak of the fall of the 
devil, this is involved in his doctrine of the Logos. All 
creaturely existence has the ground of its existence in the. 
Logos ; this evil spirit, therefore, must have been originally 
in possession of the divine light. The term air then, 

must be referred, not to the beginning of his existence, but 
to that of his sin. 

As all men are by nature evil, John designates them all 
as children of the devil ; using the term, however, in two 
senses — of those who are insusceptible of divine influences, 
and of the unrenewed in general. 

The Incarnate Logos . His Person and Work. 

Only by the reception of the incarnate Logos, the intimate 
union implied in eating the flesh and drinking the blood of 
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the Son of Man, can man become a partaker of the divine 
life (vi. 53-58) and overcome sin. Though the Logos was 
the animating principle of all life, even under the old cove- 
nant, a new and specific element appears in Christ — his 
assumption of the <rdp f. He is also represented as pos- 
sessing not only a human ^vxn (xii. 27), but also a human 
irpevfia (xi. 33). 

John portrays the whole human life of Christ as the reve- 
lation of the glory of the incarnate Logos ( J ohn i. 14). Christ’s 
prayer for his former glory (xvii. 7), however, implies that 
he did not possess it in the metaphysical sense of the fulness 
of the divine glory, but only in the ethical sense of the ful- 
ness of the divine love and grace. This is the Soga which he 
shared with his disciples (xvii. 22), and which was revealed 
by his miracles (John ii. 11), since these are regarded as 
wrought by the Father in answer to the prayer of the Son 
(xi. 41). 

The incarnate Logos, according to the divine side of his 
being, is designated as the Son of God. By the added term 
/jLovoyepys, John further designates the perfect unity of 
Christ with the Father. He has also life in himself (v. 26), 
that is, not as a communication, but as inherent in his na- 
ture. Still, in the designation “ Son of God,” it is involved 
that in comparison with the Father the Son possesses life 
derivatively. The holy life of Christ, the archetype of 
human life, is only a copy of the holy life of God. 

As Christ not only has life, but is life, his whole work is 
a self-communication to the world, a revelation of his love 
to it. The First Epistle, together with his mission of the 
Spirit, and his second coming, sets forth only the death of 
Christ, while the Gospel indicates other sides of this work. 
As John regards Christ’s holy life, his miracles, and his tes- 
timony as also the revelation of his glory, his death is, 
according to the Gospel, only a single element in his work. 
By the greater works referred to in John v. 20, 21, he 
understands not miracles, but those works which effect the 
~ revivification of humanity. Miracles, appealing to the senses, 
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invite attention, and may be the means of faith ; but they may 
also cause still further alienation from the divine. More 
important than miracles is Christ’s testimony, which, being 
distinguished from all others as a testimony of himself, exerts 
a transforming power over human life (viii. 31, 32) ; he who 
receives his word entering into a living communion with him. 

The Death of Christ . 

From the commencement of his ministry, Christ is con- 
scious of the necessity of his death for the redemption of the 
world. The close of his life is always present to his mirac- 
ulous vision (John iii; 14, 15 ; vi. 51 ; x. 18 ; xii. 24 ; xv. 13 ; 
xvii. 19). From the first passage it is also evident that he 
foreknew the manner of his death. Only John xvii. 19 in- 
dicates the close connection between the death of Christ and 
the forgiveness of sins. The importance ascribed to Christ’s 
testimony is not inconsistent with his regarding Christ’s death 
as the highest revelation of his glory ; since this consists in 
holy love for sinful men (John i. 14), which is perfected in his 
giving up his life for them. The predominant idea in John 
is not, as in Paul, the atonement, but the communication of 
a new divine life. But before this can take place in any 
man, his sin must be expiated, as is clear from the designar 
tion of Christ as iXaaftos (1 John ii. 2), and also from atyiatyo 
(John xvii. 19), which must refer to his approaching death. 
It is evident that John ascribes the same significance to the 
death of Christ as Paul does, though he presents the doctrine 
of the atonement in a less developed form. 

The resurrection of Christ also occupies a less conspicuous 
position in John’s doctrine than in that of Paul. It is 
regarded as the greatest of miracles and the divine confirmar 
tion of Christ’s mission (John ii. 21 ; cf. also x. 18), but chiefly 
as the transition to his state of exaltation. His abiding in 
the flesh involves limitations ; his elevation to the Father must 
therefore take place before he can fully impart his life to 
men. According to John xiv. 23, indeed, one must already 
be in the communion of love to Christ before he can receive 
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the Spirit. This, however, is to be distinguished from that 
life-communion with the glorified Christ which is effected by 
the Spirit in believers. John sets forth the second coming 
of Christ as perfecting this new life, which is still troubled 
by sin, and the judgment, which has already been passed on 
the ungodly by the Spirit (John xvi. 8-11). 

In speaking of the Spirit, John regards him as the medium 
of communion with the Father and the Son. In using the 
masculine pronoun, however, in reference to him, and at- 
tributing to him such works as teaching, correcting, wit- 
nessing, he evidently teaches that he is a person. We have, 
therefore, no reason for believing, with Lutz, that John 
apprehended the Spirit as “ only a power of God producing 
enlightenment and sanctification in the human spirit, to 
which belongs divinity, but not personality.” 

The Incarnate Logos and the Jtevelation qf God in the 
Old Covenant . 

The old covenant is abrogated, according to John, not by 
the Parousia, but by the appearance and ministry of Christ 
in the flesh (John iv. 23). The law is for the Jews (viii. 17 ; 
xv. 25). The revelation of God in Christ is more closely 
connected with the prophecy of the Old Testament (xii. 41), 
but the fulfilment contains far more than the prediction. 
The knowledge of God as Love and Light (1 John iv. 16 ; 
i. 5), and also as Spirit (John iv. 24), is regarded by this 
apostle as living and effective only in Christ, in whom 
religion is freed from dependence on sensible, earthly things, 
as from time and space (iv. 23 ; v. 17). 

The Separation of Mankind into two Classes . 

A moral judgment (which, however, does not exclude 
the final judgment, cf. 1 John iv. 17) having already taken 
place, mankind are already divided into children of darkness 
and children of light. The latter are already partakers of 
eternal life, i.e. life in itself powerful and indestructible, 
which, however, may be lost in consequence of certain sins 
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(1 John y. 16). Faith is the sole condition of such partici- 
pation; the law being presupposed, not expressly proved, 
to be altogether superseded. John sometimes calls the sus- 
ceptibility for salvation faith (viii. 31) ; but it is specially 
characteristic of his idea of faith that it introduces to a life- 
communion with the Saviour. It is hence indubitable that it 
involves more than a mere walking according to the pattern 
of Christ, more than the recognition of his teaching as the 
pure expression of the divine will, more than any relation to 
the historical facts of Christ’s life. In John’s view the object 
of faith is not so prominently as in Paul’s the death of Christ, 
but rather his whole life as the revelation of his glory. While 
he regards faith as a principle of new life, it is plain, from 
1 John ii. 1, 2, that he does not ascribe man’s justification 
before God to this new life, but to the objective work of 
redemption. Still, it is the lowest grade of faith which has 
for its object any single manifestation of Christ’s power. 
Essentially synonymous with the conception of faith is that 
of knowledge, the same things being predicated of both; but 
when faith is mentioned as preceding knowledge, it is in- 
tended in the wider sense, explained above. ' 

A principle of new life is contained in faith itself (the 
victory which overcome th the world) and the beginning of 
this new life is designated by John as “ being born of God,” 
which is the immediate result of faith (1 John v. 1). 

Love is the soul of the new life of believers. Love is the 
key-note of John’s First Epistle. In its wider sense love 
may precede the devotion of the heart to Christ (John 
xvi. 27) ; but true Christian love is in response to the love 
of God (1 John iv. 19). God is its first object; it must 
manifest itself also in love to the brethren, but is not to be 
confined to them. We thus see that while in its depth and 
comprehensiveness John’s doctrine may be regarded as mys- * 
tical, it is yet also thoroughly practical in its tendency. 

In some passages of his Epistle John seems to regard sin 
as actually destroyed by the new birth, though in others he 
speaks of sin in the regenerate (1 John ii. 1). We under- 
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stand by the former the ideal condition of believers, which 
is, however, only progressively realized in fact (John xv. 2). 
John also makes a sharp distinction between sin unto death 
and sin not unto death. It is evident that intercession is 
not to be made for the former, because it would be useless, 
all susceptibility for salvation being destroyed by it. 

The Communion of Believers is involved in John’s desig- 
nation of their life as one of love (he only mentions the 
e/cxKrjaia in a single passage, 3 John 6, and here with ref- 
erence to a single church) ; and in Christ’s parable of the 
vine, and his words in John xvii. 21. John also records 
declarations of Christ concerning a great communion of 
Jews and heathen (John x. 16 ; xi. 62), though he regards 
the Jews as in the great mass wholly inaccessible to the 
gospel. He further emphasizes the unity, rather than, as 
Paul, the differences, in the members of Christ’s body. 

We find no express reference by John to baptism and the 
supper as means of grace and communion with Christ. They 
are not referred to in John iii. 6 and vi., for they were not 
then instituted, nor in 1 John v. 6. In the second passage, 
also, were such a reference intended, <r<w/*a would be spoken 
of, instead of o*apf. This silence is in accordance with 
John’s peculiar type of doctrine, which emphasizes by 
preference the inner divine life. 

The members of the church are those who have received 
the new divine life; but, as others are found in outward 
connection with the church who have not this life (1 John 
ii. 19 ; John xv. 2) we are led to a distinction between the 
more and the less extended domain of the church. In 
1 John v. 16 John seems to teach that even a member may 
so fall back into sin as to be incapable of restoration. 

The Consummation . 

As already remarked, John’s spiritualization of the idea 
of Christ’s coming and judgment as already taking place 
does not exclude its future realization. This will be neces- 
sary to the perfection of Christian life. John evidently 
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regards the second advent as close at hand (1 John ii. 18), 
and we find no disclosures by him concerning the state 
between death and this event. In designating the life of 
believers as eternal, it is, however, implied that it will not 
be interrupted by death. This is also taught in John xiv. 
3 ; the coming of Christ here being a spiritual coming, and 
referring to the death of believers. 

John designates in a manner similar to Paul the tokens 
of the impending Parousia. It will be preceded by a final 
struggle between the kingdom of evil and the kingdom of 
God; but this will bo, not an outward persecution of the 
church, but a spiritual power, seeking to destroy it by 
spiritual weapons (1 John ii. 18 sq.). 

The Doctrine of the Apocalypse. 

Introduction . 

As the Apocalypse does not itself decide the question of 
its authorship with certainty, as the external testimony is 
rather for than against its composition by the Apostle John, 
but is not conclusive, and as the internal evidence is more 
against than for this view, we regard it as the more probable 
hypothesis that this work was not written by the apostle. 

It predicts the destruction of Jerusalem and the first per- 
secution of the church under Nero. As the Temple was 
still standing at the time of its composition (xi. 1), this must 
have been prior to its destruction. 

Its Eschatology. 

This is its most important feature ; all its other points of 
doctrine are subordinate. This prominence is due to the 
circumstances of outward oppression of the church in which 
the Apocalypse was written, and strikingly distinguishes 
this book from the Gospel and Epistle of John, since there 
was no occasion in these for excluding this element. The 
central point is the second coming of Christ. This will be 
sudden, but is now preparing. The seer therefore describes 
first the events which must precede the Parousia — the 
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great struggle of the world against the kingdom of God, and 
the judgments revealing the divine holiness and justice, 
anticipatory of the last judgment. 

As we might expect from the prophecies of Christ in the 
synoptics, unbelieving Judaism is regarded as one of the 
antichristian powers; but as the city whose destruction is 
described in Rev. xvii., xviii., as immediately preceding the 
second advent must be Rome, the Jewish people is not the 
first and principal object of divine judgment, but anti- 
christian heathendom. 

It is opposed to the view that a judgment on the worldly 
church is described in xi. 1 sq., and not on Jerusalem, that 
such a judgment has been already treated of in the seven 
Epistles ; and to the other view, that the judgment is on 
Jerusalem as rebuilt and inhabited by the Jews, that no 
former destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple is anywhere 
mentioned. The only difficulty is that in vs. 2 and 13 a 
partial destruction only is mentioned, which seems to con- 
tradict our Lord’s prediction, and has led to the Judaistic 
notion being attributed to the author that Jerusalem thus 
purified would remain the centre of God’s kingdom. We 
find no contradiction here, but an intimation that only the 
outward and accidental element of the theocracy will be 
removed, while the true and imperishable will remain, and 
that thus the still susceptible portion of the Jewish people 
will be won to Christ. 

By the emblem of the beast with the seven heads (xiii. 1), 
we understand Rome, as the Apocalypse itself interprets the 
seven heads of seven mountains (xvii. 9). The only diffi- 
culty seems to be in the designation of the beast as himself 
the destroyer. One of the seven heads of the beast appears 
to stand for the beast himself. And as these heads are 
seven kings, and the one is described as*both one of the 
seven and the eighth (xvii. 10, 11), the reference must be to 
a king who reigns twice, which agrees with the legend 
current in the East concerning Nero. The destruction of 
Antichrist is the fall of the Roman empire, as the represen- 
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tative of heathenism and all ungodliness. The author does 
not distinguish between this single victory and the progres- 
sive overthrow of all ungodly antichristian forces. He does, 
however, distinguish between the coming of Christ for the 
destruction of Antichrist, and his coming for the general 
judgment, between which a long period will intervene, 
wherein some believers who have shared in the great conflict 
will be already glorified. 

The Millennium . This period is designated as a thousand 
years ; but this is no more to be taken literally than the 
other numbers of the Apocalypse. As the writer passes 
rapidly over this to his description of the kingdom of God in 
its perfection, there is much obscurity about it. • All we can 
conclude with certainty is that the condition of the church 
during this period is essentially different from that which 
begins with the judgment. There is nothing to indicate 
that it will be one of sensuous, outward prosperity, but only 
one of spiritual predominance of the church over heathendom. 
As living believers are not yet glorified, as a second perse- 
cution is to take place at the close of the period, and as the 
coming of Christ is elsewhere connected with the final judg- 
ment, the view is beset with great difficulties that Christ 
will himself be present on earth during the millennium. For 
the same reasons, it appears that the opposition between the 
world and the church will not yet be entirely removed. 
Antichrist is wholly destroyed, and the kingdom of God 
perfected only after the final judgment, in which all previous 
judgments culminate. The description of this perfect state 
(xxi.-xxiii.) is so purely ideal as to exclude all sensuous 
conceptions. The central point of its happiness is the com- 
munion of believers with God no longer disturbed by sin. 

The Doctrine of Christ . 

In the Apocalypse Christ is spoken of as he is exalted to 
the Father, in possession of absolute power and glory, and 
the object of divine adoration and worship on the part of all 
creatures. Throughout the book there is a polemic reference 
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to the deification of creatures in heathendom ; it is hence 
implied that the object of divine worship cannot be himself 
a creature. This is also involved in his designation, together 
with God, as tt/mwto? and ea^aro? (xxii. 13), and by which 
the other designation as apj$ rrjs tcrlaem is to be interpreted 
(iii. 14) as expressing the idea of absolute pre-existence. 
The designation of Christ as X0709 rov Oeov (xix. 13) seems 
to indicate that the readers were already acquainted with it 
in the writings of the Apostle John. 

There is a reference to the death of Christ in the prevalent 
designation of him as a Lamb — not as the paschal lamb, 
but rather as the sacrificial lamb of Isaiah. 

While the Gospel and Epistle of John emphasize the 
ethical attributes of God in relation to the atonement, the 
Apocalypse refers more to his metaphysical attributes in 
relation to the world. So, also, the Spirit is regarded 
chiefly in his operation on the world, as comprehending all 
the forces by which God effects his purposes. A further 
difference is the prominence given to the higher world of 
spirits in the Apocalypse. The angels are represented as 
the agents in the execution of judgment, and Christ as 
standing at their head. While the Apostle John refers only 
to an evil spirit as the head of the spirit-world, in this book 
many members of it are represented as active in promoting 
sin and heathendom — the kingdom of the devil — and as 
suffering in the conflict with the kingdom of God. 

Those who find a Jewish bias in the Apocalypse find, also, 
in some passages, a preference of the Jewish over the Gentile 
Christians, especially in the number one hundred and forty- 
four thousand, in xiv. 1, supposing it to refer to the converts 
from Judaism. But it more probably refers to the martyrs 
under the first persecution, who were mostly Gentile converts. 

PART n. — COMPARISON OF THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE. 

The presentation of the various forms of apostolic doc- 
trine according to their differences does not exclude the 
idea of scripture as a single divine revelation. In this part, 
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however, we are not to form a single doctrinal system, this 
being the work of dogmatic theology, to which our labors 
are only preparatory. Nor are we to compare merely the 
express doctrinal statements of the apostles, since their 
writings were not intended as exhaustive expressions of their 
views ; but must first consider the fundamental conceptions, 
and then the particular doctrines, as confirming and supple- 
menting each other — the less developed forms presenting no 
real contradiction to the more developed. 

Thus the fundamental conception of James, of the new 
covenant as a transfigured and spiritualized law, is not alto- 
gether foreign to Paul ; though the latter emphasizes the 
differences, rather than the unity, of the two covenants. 
The same is true of Peter’s conception of the gospel as the 
fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, since it is involved 
in this that the fulfilment is more than the prediction. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews agrees with Paul in regarding sal- 
vation as unattainable by adherence to the old covenant, but 
as prepared for by it; the law being a TrcuSartaryos et? 
Xpurrov (Col. ii. 17). So, also, where the Apostle John 
regards the old covenant as already passed away, this does 
not exclude his acceptance of its preliminary eharacter. 
The views of the Apocalypse, as we have seen, show no trace 
of a Judaistic character; they therefore present no real 
opposition to the doctrines of Paul and John. 

With respect to the doctrine of sin , there is an apparent 
contradiction between Paul and James, in that the latter 
applies the term afiaprla to actual sin ; while Paul refers it 
also to the sinful habitus. This can, however, exist only if 
James denies this habitus as the source of the lust from 
which he represents sin as springing, of which there is no 
trace. With respect to the consequences of sin, the dif- 
ference may be explained, if we suppose James to refer 
merely to physical death as the result of actual sins. Though 
James does not develop the doctrine of the atonement, his 
fundamental view by no means excludes it. All the apos- 
tolic views of sin are, indeed, elosely connected, because all 
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are rooted in the doctrine of the Old Testament. The great 
antitheses of the world and the kingdom of God, of nature 
and grace, moreover, are common to ail ; and, according to 
all, a new birth, or entire transformation of the inner life, 
is necessary. The same, also, may be said of the hidden 
connection between the sin of mankind and a kingdom of 
evil spirits. The new element in the doctrine of the apostles 
is that the kingdom of evil is conquered by Christ, and its 
power broken forever. 

The Doctrine concerning Christ. According to all the 
apostles, Christ is in possession of full divine power and glory 
after his exaltation to the Father; but according to Paul 
and John, Hebrews and the Apocalypse, he only again re- 
ceived the glory which he had before his incarnation ; while 
in James, Jude, and Peter we find no trace of this view. 
Nor by these apostles are the expressions “ Son ” and 
“ Logos ” used, as by the others. Still, their distinction of 
Christ from all other bearers of divine revelation implies 
that he possessed a unique dignity ; the difference being not 
merely quantitative, but qualitative. All agree in repre- 
senting that he only who was Mediator of the original 
creation can be the Mediator of the new moral creation. 

The most developed doctrine of Christ is found in John 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews. In the Apostle Paul we 
find a progress from his earlier to his later Epistles, but 
nowhere such explicit statements as John’s concerning the 
Logos, or a certain designation of Christ as 0eo$, as in the 
Hebrews. Any contradiction as to the renunciation by 
Christ, on his incarnation, not merely of the unlimited use 
of the divine power and glory, but of its actual possession, is 
found .only if we fail to distinguish the twofold conception 
of the Sofa held by John. 

With respect to the work of Christ, we find no definite 
trace of his prophetic office. Nor is it distinctly set forth 
by James, though implied in his fundamental conception. 
There are references to it in the other apostolic writings. 
On the other hand, we find no reference to the atonement 
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in James. Yet, if man by faith in Christ receives power to 
fulfil the law out of free love, Christ must be regarded as 
not only the Teacher of truth, but the Communicator of a 
new divine life. 

In all the principal writings of the apostles, we find for- 
giveness of sins closely connected with the death of Christ ; 
though Peter lays greater emphasis on the resurrection, and 
John on the life-communion with the Saviour. Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews agree in representing the death 
of Christ as an expiatory sacrifice, and Christ himself as a 
Priest. Some find traces in Paul of the doctrine of Peter 
concerning Christ’s preaching the gospel to the dead ; but, 
while we fail to discover any such reference, we also perceive 
nothing opposed to it in any of the apostolic teachings. 

It is a conception common to all the apostles that Christ’s 
work is continued after his ascension, and will be closed by 
his second coming. The different sides of this conception 
are all united in the view of Paul, and are, therefore, not 
contradictory. Peter, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse regard 
the work of Christ chiefly as the subject of hope. This, 
however, is not opposed to the view of John ; since he also 
regards the perfection of Christian life as dependent on the 
second advent. 

The doctrine of God appears in essential agreement in all 
the different forms of doctrine, being founded on the Old 
Testament. Those forms which are less developed on other 
points are so also on this. With the exception of James, 
whose doctrine is least developed, the apostles agree in 
representing the divine causality of salvation as threefold — 
the Father, Jesus Christ, and the Spirit. The presence of 
this doctrine in Jude shows how deeply it is founded in the 
inner essence of Christian truth. 

Another point common to all apostolic forms of doctrine 
is the new birth ; though all do not trace it back to election 
and the eternal divine counsel. Nor do all the apostles 
distinguish so exactly as Paul between justification and 
sanctification. James, however, agrees with Paul in setting 
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forth with the greatest emphasis that God’s treatment of 
men is conditioned by their behavior towards him. The 
doctrine of election, then, is by no means opposed by the 
teaching of James. The idea of hardening the heart implies, 
also, a persistent opposition to the influences of divine grace, 
which would lead men to salvation, which includes both the 
ideas of election and the freedom of the will. The absence 
of any definite statement of the doctrine of justification in 
Peter, John, and the Epistle to the Hebrews does not exclude 
it. All the essential elements of Paul’s doctrine are found 
in John and in the Hebrews. John’s use of dyid£e<r6<u in 
the sense of objective consecration to God is also essentially 
identical with justification. The representation, by Paul 
and John, of the new life as founded in a real communion 
with the glorified Saviour is also due to the greater develop- 
ment of their forms of doctrine. 

Faith , according to all the apostles, springs from a change 
of mind. James, in referring to historical belief as ttutw, 
was merely accommodating his language, as we have shown 
before, to the usage of his opponents. In Peter, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse, the object of faith 
appears especially as the future perfection of salvation, and 
the conception of faith is closely allied to hope ; while the 
idea of faith as introducing into life-communion with Christ 
falls into the background. There is, however, no opposition 
in this, as some merely set forth more prominently the 
manifestation of Christian life, and others its innermost 
principles — • faith and love. In accordance with this, James 
represents faith manifested by works as a necessary con- 
dition of justification ; while Paul ascribes efficacy to faith 
which has not yet produced any works. There is, however, 
essential agreement in their views; since Paul would at- 
tribute no value to faith which could not produce works, 
nor James deny it to faith which is inoperative simply from 
lack of opportunity. 

Of the three elements of the Christian life, Peter, the 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse set forth hope most promi- 
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nently ; Paul, faith ; John, love ; but none of these exclude 
the others. According to the common doctrine of the 
apostles, faith is the root of love and of hope. 

The kingdom qf God , according to the common doctrine, 
includes the higher kingdom of heavenly spirits ; while the 
church comprises only redeemed humanity in its present 
earthly development. It is a purely internal, invisible king- 
dom, since connection with it depends on a purely moral 
condition. The doctrine of the new covenant, as embracing 
all nations, is most fully developed by Paul ; but it lies at 
the basis of all the apostles’ teaching. 

The church is regarded by all as the external community 
of believers. This is implied in Paul’s designation of it as 
the body of Christ, in Peter’s as a holy nation, in the parable 
of the vine in John, and the idea of the universal priesthood. 
Some, indeed, appear to be members of the church who have 
either never received the new life, or, from lack of watchful- 
ness, have fallen back into a life of sin. We are not, therefore, 
to regard the church as, according to the apostles, consisting 
of all the baptized, as seems to be indicated by Paul ; for this 
would be altogether at variance with his designation of it as 
the body of Christ. All that is necessary is to distinguish 
between a narrower and wider domain in the church. 

The outward means of salvation, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, are not mentioned by all the apostolic writers. 
Indeed, the latter is mentioned and defined only by Paul. 
The greater prominence of baptism accords with the general 
apostolic tendency to regard chiefly that which relates to the 
antitheses — world and kingdom of Ood, sin and grace. 

The centre of the eschatological doctrine of all the apostles 
is the second coming of Christ. This is represented by all 
as near at hand ; since they do not direct their view more 
particularly to the condition which lies between the death 
of individual believers and the Parousia , regarding it only 
as one of higher and more intimate communion with Christ. 
In the less developed forms of doctrine there seems to be no 
distinction between the Paroima and the final consum- 
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mation ; while, according to Paul and the Apocalypse, there 
will be a period of indefinite duration between the Parousia 
and the last judgment, in which all forces hostile to the 
kingdom of Qod will be destroyed. The distinction of a 
first and second resurrection, which we find in the Apoca- 
lypse, seems also to be intimated by Paul, as he connects 
the glorification of believers with the coming of Christ, but 
the resurrection of unbelievers with the final judgment. 


' ARTICLE III. 

THE CREATIVE PERIOD IN HISTORY. 

BT BBT. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D., MARBLEHEAD, MAM. 

The Order of Events. 

The student of the creative period in history meets, at the 
starting-point of inquiry, the question of an authentic record. 
Where is such a record to be found ? In geology, and the 
first two chapters of Genesis — the rocky and the written 
revelations. This is the best, perhaps the only, general 
answer which the case allows. 

A thoughtful reader of the first verse from the inspired 
penman is startled by its simplicity, comprehensiveness, and 
grandeur. “In the beginning, God created the heaven 
and the earth.” It proclaims the one absolute, originating, 
and creative will. Thus the written record places itself, in 
its first announcement, in bold conflict with atheism, poly- 
theism, and pantheism. There is a God, it says, and there 
is but one. That God is the Creator of the heavens and the 
earth, not the mere distributer, reformer, or manipulator of 
his own being into a finite universe. He is the originator 
of a new substance, by a fiat and force clearly personal and 
Ignite. 

How comprehensive, yet concise is this opening of the 
book of creation and providence! How appropriate this 
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title-page of history ! How grand as the frontispiece of the 
universe ! 

Some doubt whether this is the record of the first creative 
act, or only the reconstruction of an old ruin, preceded by 
successive creations, catastrophes, and re-formations, recorded 
in the rocks, but of which the inspired writer makes no 
mention. 

The later and the most careful examiners, however, con- 
cur in accepting this as a statement ef the creative origin 
of the material universe. u And the earth was without form 
and void.” The conjunctive particlq vav conversive, de- 
noting the continuity of results, favors this as the idea of 
the writer. The object, order, and unity of the record 
favor it, as do the leading facts of geology. For, if this be 
the record of only a mere re-fashioning of old material, and 
not the creation of a new substance, the history of the world 
commences, singularly enough, in the middle, and not at 
the beginning, of the creative work. It should also be 
borne in mind that, if this is not an account of the origin of 
the material universe, there is none on record; and that 
God’s first and most noteworthy act of wisdom and power 
fails of all mentiou, and that in a document claiming ex- 
pressly to record the beginning of things. 

Further, there is in the Hebrew term rroann , beginning , 
an admirable expressiveness of the object and exigencies 
of the case. It was at the first, at the head of all things, 
the beginning of the finite and of history, that this first fiat 
came forth. And no event, no thought, even, of creative 
act, can antedate the simple force of this phrase, “ In the 
beginning.” 

This fact of a beginning is also a corner-stone of theistic 
history. It stands out in fundamental contrast with the 
atheistic and pantheistic philosophies, which, because they 
deny creation, and hold, instead, a necessary and eternal 
emanation, give only a beginningless movement, without 
progress or end. 

After this introduction of what may be called the raw 
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material of the universe, organization, by the same creative 
agency, comes next in chronologic and logical order. The 
Spirit of God brooded over the chaotic deeps, and, by the 
molecular activity imparted, out of the dark, dead mass 
sprang light, and with it heat. This discrimination of light 
and heat from frigid darkness introduces the chief mediate 
element of the rocky formation, and of growth in the forth- 
coming vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

By a second discriminative act the upper waters are 
divided from the lower, and an atmosphere created — a vast 
aerial reservoir for vapors drawn up by the sun, and con- 
densed by cold, sent back in rain, dews, and snow, to cool 
and refresh the heated earth. 

A third creative gravitating force gradually consolidates 
the mineral kingdom; the waters, falling away from the 
rising continents and islands, settle into oceans and seas; 
and thus is provided for the coming race, on the one hand, 
a fruitful soil, and on the other, a broad, ever-flowing high- 
way for its commerce. 

In these three discretive movements of the creative will, 
four preliminary and indispensable elements of science and 
of history are brought into being — light, air, earth, and 
seas. This completes the azoic or ante-life period. 

The next introduces in the vegetable kingdom, the lowest 
grades in the order of vital organisms — the grass, the herb 
yielding seed, the fruit-tree yielding fruit, “each after its 
kind.” Thus was enacted that great law of organic unity 
and reproduction which defines and limits species in nature, 
which all the sciences now hold as fundamental, and on 
which rest so many of their most important classifications 
and generalizations. 

For the more perfect development of the vegetable king- 
dom, and in anticipation of the animal, the hitherto diffused, 
cosmical light is collected into the sun, as a great light- 
distributer — to rule the day, and as a divider of times and 
seasons. How much is implied in this ruling of the sun, it 
was left for modern science to discover. “ The accumulated 
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power of its delicate rays,” says Professor Cooke, “ produces 
every motion and every change which takes place on the 
surface of this planet, from the falling of an avalanche , to 
the crawling of a worm.” 

Next, comes forth from the waters “ the moving creature 
that hath life,” — the first forms of the animal kingdom, 
and “ the fowl that may fly above the earth.” 

On the last of the creative days, two works come together 

— the production of land animals and of man — in the 
completion of the life-period, as two did at the close of the 
ante-life period. The whole was finished appropriately when 
God created man in hi6 own image : “ In the image of God 
created he him ; male and female created he them.” 

“ And God said unto them : Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth ” ; a potent mandate, including the 
mysterious law of sexual appetencies and soul-affinities, for 
the continuity and ethical unity of the race, with all the 
cementing and culturing influence of progenitors and 
descendants. 

From the explication of the first chapter in Genesis given 
in the second, Adam, it appears, was for a time the sole 
human inhabitant of the new-made earth. But God saw 
that solitude was not good for man, and Adam felt the same. 

In a profound sleep, and dreaming, perhaps, of some 
coming bliss, a rib taken from the sleeper’s side was divinely 
made a woman ; whom God brought, in the bloom of inno- 
cence and beauty, to be a help-meet for him. In this created 
duplication of man come into history those primal and most 
influential of all the institutions — marriage and the family; 
a very pivot of society and of destiny. 

From the peculiar and significant manner of the woman’s 
creation, in taking her at the wedding from the hand of her 
God-Father, the man says : “ This is now bone of my bones 
and flesh of my flesh. She shall be called (n»«) woman,” 

— the feminine form of the Hebrew , man , — “ because 
she was taken out of man.” As to her physical nature, she 
is, therefore, by creation, a derivative and betterment of man. 
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Hence a man shall leave his father and his mother, and 
shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one flesh. 
Here is the law of a dual unity, the peculiar and affectioiial 
agglutination of a most rigid monogamy. It is a unity for 
which the sexes were formed by creative wisdom, and to 
which they are drawn by the purest elective affinities. To 
this divine oneness all forms of polygamy and concubinage 
are a most grievous offence. 

In every attempt to abrogate this primal law, — whether 
ancient or modern, by the Buddhist ascetics or Christian 
priestly celibates seeking a higher sanctity than they con- 
ceive it to allow, it has avenged itself on the experimenters, 
in the dry or dreamy degeneracy, in the shallow half- 
humanity which it induces in them, or else by the out- 
breaking assertion of its normal force in the debasements of 
scortatory violations. The purest and richest sanctities of 
life are attained only within the harmonies of these primal 
institutions ; not by breaking them down, on the one hand, 
or assuming them, on the other, to be clogs to the holy 
aspirations of men and hinderances to their highest destiny, 
either in church or state. 

The 6ix epochs of this creative period, called in the record 
“days” — those long working-days of Providence — are fol- 
lowed by a seventh, as a period of rest : “ And God blessed 
the seventh day, and sanctified it.” Creation, in the proper 
sense, was concluded on the sixth. So far as science can 
ascertain, no new kingdoms or genera or species in nature 
have since been produced. 

Thus is explained that sevenfold division of time which is 
more or less manifest in almost all ages and nations. Six days 
are for labor ; one for rest and a reverent, simple worship. 
This proportion of labor to rest has been demonstrated, by 
actual experiment, to be just what the physical nature of 
man and of beast requires, for healthful and most productive 
service. And the prescribed season for worship, with equal 
wisdom, meets an equal need of man’s moral nature. To 
increase essentially the number of successive working-day^ 
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as was attempted in the French Revolution, by substituting 
a tenth for a seventh day of rest, is to waste the physical 
forces, and was a blunder of atheism in political economy. 
Any attempt, on the other hand, materially to lessen this 
number by multiplying obligatory holidays, as is done by the 
Romish church, is an equal infraction of the providential 
order by superstition, though not, perhaps, equally disastrous. 
All deflections, as matters of religious or irreligious enact- 
ment, prove by their results that this Sabbath arrangement 
is one of those nice harmonies and hinges of Providence of 
which history is so full, and which show God to be wiser 
than men. 

Thus, with these two institutions, marriage and the Sab- 
bath, closes the creative period in history. Both have their 
origin in a peculiarity of the creative work ; one, in the 
formation of woman out of the man ; the other, in the six- 
fold division of time for labor and a seventh day of hallowed 
rest. One looks towards human society, by the natural 
unity of the race in the family ; the other to a divine society, 
by its moral unity with God in the church. 

As creation is the door through which God makes his 
entrance into history, so these two institutions, marriage and 
the Sabbath, are the chariot-wheels of Providence, upon 
which he moves forth in the unfolding of his purposes and 
plans of government. Or they may be called the corner 
and key-stone in the arch of human history and human 
destiny. 


Objections to the Fact op Creation. 

To this view of the creative period two objections are 
alleged — one, to the fact of creation ; the other, to the 
inspired record as a veritable statement of history. In the 
former, the atheist and pantheist join their forces, and on 
nearly the same ground. The atheist, from his central as- 
sumption of no God, alleges that there is no creation, but, 
instead, an eternally mutating mental and muddy universe, 
without beginning, purpose, progress or end. 
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The pantheist, from an equally controlling dogma, claims 
that everything is God — the one substance self-diffused, 
self-modulated, in a complete homoousian universe of nature 
and God. 

Both agree in the form of the objection — the impossibility 
of the origin of the world and history by creation. Ex 
nihUo nil Jit , has been held as an invincible argument, 
from the old Greek atheists down to the modern German 
pantheists. 

Benedict Spinoza demonstrated, as he supposed, the im- 
possibility that one substance could create, or be created by, 
another. But the demonstration was purely ideal. It con- 
sisted solely in a definition : “ Substance' is that which exists 
in itself, and is necessarily infinite .” What is infinite 
cannot be created. And if a substance should be created, 
there would be two substances, where there is, and can be, 
but one. What is not substance, is phantom — is nothing. 
This is not argument, but assumption. It proves nothing, 
and casts not a ray of light on the problem of creation. 
M. Comte affirmed the same impossibility, and even the 
incomprehensibility of the idea. Emanuel Swedenborg en- 
larged on the difficulty, and ran it into a clear contradiction. 
“ Every one,” he says, “ who thinks from clear reason, sees 
that it is impossible for anything to be made out of nothing ; 
for nothing is nothing, and to make anything out of nothing 
is a contradiction.” 

“ fs it supposed,” asks Herbert Spenser, “ that a new 
organism, when created, is created out of nothing? But 
this supposes the creation of matter, and the creation of 
matter is inconceivable. It implies a relation between 
something and nothing — an idea that cannot be formed 
into coherent thought.” Those who entertain it, he thinks, 
do so “ because they refrain from translating their words 
into thoughts. They do not really believe, but rather 
believe that they believe.” Thus he dismisses the theory of 
creation as “ worthless and absurd.” This is very explicit, 
and equally dogmatic. 
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But is this summary decision final? Were Kepler and 
Copernicus the receivers of incomprehensible, contradictory, 
and absurd propositions? Were Bacon and Newton and 
Cuvier mere word-men on this profound subject ? And are 
our Humboldt and Wagner and Murchison and Silliman 
and Guyot and Agassiz and Dana mere believers that they 
believe ? Has all the thinking upon this subject been done 
by those who deny the possibility of creation ? 

Besides, such bold averments of absurdity and impossi- 
bility indicate shallowness, rather than thorough examination 
and profound thinking. When the project of navigating 
the ocean by steam was first conceived, Dr.Lardner demon- 
strated, to his own entire satisfaction, that it was practically 
impossible. And when Walter Scott heard that it was pro- 
posed to light the streets of London with gas, he said : “ It 
can’t be done ; it’s only the dream of a fanatic.” And even 
Sir Humphrey Davy said, in respect to the plan : “ It’s all 
nonsense ; you might as well talk of lighting London with a 
slice of the moon.” But these prophets of impossibility 
were mistaken. Our cities are illuminated with something 
more brilliant even than moonshine, and which serves us 
when we have no moon. And the ocean is ploughed by 
innumerable vessels — merchantmen and men-of-war — all 
propelled by steam. 

That there are difficulties in connection with this creative 
starting-point of history no thoughtful student will deny. 
How can it be otherwise, when the Infinite enters on a plan 
which includes the production of a finite universe, and the 
revelation of himself to the intelligent of that universe? 
The astute Hamilton perceived these difficulties, and stag- 
gered under them well-nigh into the postulate of pantheism 
or atheism, in his doctrine of the inconceivability, either of 
creation or the infinite. Yet he held each as one of two 
inconditionates, neither of which can be conceived as pos- 
sible, but which must both be true. 

But what, exactly, is the theistic and historic doctrine of 
creation ? The common phrase, “ God created all tilings 
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out of nothing,” and Webster’s definition of create — “to 
bring into being from nothing” — contain the truth. But 
they are likely to confuse those who do not think carefully, 
if not to convey a positive error. They give occasion for 
the dilemma in which we ourselves were once placed by a 
learned emanationist : “Did God create the world out of 
something ? ” he asked. We answered : “ No.” “ What did 
he create it out of?” “ He did not create it out of any- 
thing,” we replied. “ Such is not a formula for the thought 
— out of something, or out of nothing.” 

The production of something out of something else is 
emanation, formation, or development, not creation. The 
other horn of the dilemma — creation out of nothing — sup- 
poses nothing to be an antecedent something ; an absurdity 
into which only those fall who adopt the Hegelian starting- 
point in philosophy : “ Sein und Nichts ist dasselbe,” — 
being and non-being, something and nothing, are identical. 
That nothing is something is indeed a contradiction; and 
that, by its own force, it can become something, is, of course, 
impossible and absurd. That a finite agent can create a 
new substance — a sculptor produce, as well as chisel, his 
marble — indeed, that any effect can be produced without 
an adequate cause, admits of no question. Within the 
province pf the finite, “ Ex nihilo, nil fit ” has a universal 
application ; but beyond that it is irrelevant, and of no value. 
Nature, with all her voices, disclaims creative power. But 
her disclaimer is worthless and impertinent, except in her 
own sphere. No human skill can produce even a new form 
without material to work upon, and tools to work with. 
But the Infinite, in his work, requires neither materials nor 
tools. 

From all these difficulties, impossibilities, and absurdities, 
the theistic doctrine of creation stands entirely clear. With 
them it has nothing to do, except to enter its protest against 
them. 

The doctrine of creation, simply stated, is, that the Abso- 
lute and infinitely Perfect, by his omnipotent will, brought 
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into being the material of the finite universe, which before 
had no being, either in himself or anywhere else. 

Is there anything inconceivable or unintelligible in this ? 
.anything impossible or absurd ? Does it not contain the 
elements of our most rational thoughts ? our most solid, most 
universal logic ? the law of cause and effect, and the 
operation of a power perfectly adequate to the effect — a 
personal intelligence, an infinite causative will for the created 
universe ? 

What, then, is the source of these objections ? Atheism, 
pantheism, naturalism, and nothing else, — the assumption 
that there is no God, or that everything is God. But what 
advantage does either of these assumptions bring to sci- 
ence? Is it easier to suppose that this matchless harmony, 
beauty, and utility of the material world, this grand astro- 
nomical, geologic, biologic, and moral machinery, has no 
beginning or end, no cause or designer, but has been eter- 
nally gyrating — a vast liap-hazard universe ? What do we 
know of an originating and guiding intelligence, of design 
or will anywhere, if all these signs are deceptive ? 

Or, is it more rational to assume, with the pantheist, an 
unconscious and reasonless expansion of a vast impersonal 
substance into the numberless particles and personalities 
that fill the world, the dividing of the indivisible, and 
finiting of the infinite, the mutation of pure spirit into 
gross matter, and its transmutation back into spirit ? Does 
science, in any of her crucibles or laboratories, disclose any 
such changes ? Has matter ever been detected in passing 
into mind, or mind into matter ? the divine in pressing 
itself out of the Deity, and then recalling itself back again ? 

If spirit and a stone are only terms applied to opposite 
ends of the same, ever-mutating, one substance ; if this stone 
was once spirit, and may be attenuated to it again, and the 
spirit be cooled and consolidated into stone; if the one is 
God immanent, and the other God emanent, then all the 
discriminations of science are at fault, and science itself 
worthless. For, if anything is clear, it is the essential 
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difference between mind and matter. If science has a first 
principle, it is that a bridgeless gulf separates them. One 
may be the product of the other, matter of the infinite 
mind ; but parts of the same thing, flowing and reflowing, 
and thus originating and modulating the world and man and 
history, without intelligence, will, or plan at the starting- 
point — this it pronounces impossible. And if these ground- 
discriminations of reason and science cannot be trusted, 
reason itself is delusive, and science a lie; everything is 
confused and chaotic; nature and the supernatural, the 
tinker and his tools, the worshipped and the worshipper, — 
all are swallowed up in this all-devouring generalization. 

Objections to the Mosaic Record. 

The objection to the written record of the creative period 
follows naturally from the denial of creation. For that 
record is discriminatingly and positively tlieistic. In its 
doctrine of creation it sets forth, as we have seen, the exis- 
tence of God against atheism, and an infinite creative per- 
sonality against pantheism ; cutting off the infinite series of 
the former, and the eternal emanations of the latter. Hence 
the confederation of all the schools of these anti-creative 
philosophies in sternest opposition to it. Some impugn its 
genuineness, its authenticity, its cosmology, and its harmony 
with itself and with natural science. Some pronounce it 
fragmentary, mythical, and allegorical. 

Lord Bolingbroke says the account of the creation, in a 
historical sense, is false, unphilosophical, and absurd. Strauss 
thinks the course of events cannot have taken place in the 
manner there represented ; for the supernatural is unhistoric 
and impossible.. 44 Such things may be known from common 
sense,” writes the Swedish seer , 44 not to have been, and are 
not acknowledged by any one who thinks interiorly, as 
possible.” 

A few of the many attesting harmonies of the rocky with 
the written revelation respecting this period will place the 
objection in its true light. 
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1. The Mosaic account refers the creation of man directly 
to the Almighty fiat ; and the rocky record, according to the 
testimony of its best interpreters, does the same. Chemistry, 
physiology, and paleontology, so far as they speak at all on 
the subject, vouch for the correctness of this testimony, and 
make it evident that man had his beginning, not from any 
self-developing force in nature, but by a personal will and 
power wholly above nature. 

2. The record ascribes the commencement of animal and 
of vegetable life to the power of God ; and all the efforts to 
establish a counter-origin, by spontaneous generation, natural 
selection, electricity, or chemical combinations, have signally 
failed. The careful experiments of Schultz and M. Dalle 
must be regarded as settling the question of artificial vital- 
ization. 

3. The record refers the production of light to the creative 
fiat, and places it in the first day. The objectors vauntingly 
alleged the absurdity of this, when the sun was not created 
till the fourth day. But they did not distinguish between 
chemico-cosmical and solar light, nor perceive, what chemical 
science now makes perfectly plain, that light is a result 
reached by creative energy through molecular activity and 
gravitation, and, as a first step in the organizing process, 
made its appearance necessarily on the first day. “ Science/* 
says Professor Guyot, “ teaches that the first creation was 
accompanied by the manifestation of light ; and that which 
has been a stumbling-block to the sceptics is thus, in reality, 
the corner-stone of creation.” 

4. The status of the newly-created substance was unor- 
ganized, matter in its simplest and most homogeneous con- 
dition. To this result the best modern chemists have all 
arrived, and with them the astronomers, geologists, and 
physicists, so far as they say anything, entirely agree. 

5. The divisions and subdivisions of the creative work, as 
given by the Mosaic record, are marked and minute. The 
whole is mapped out in a sixfold division of time. Then 
occurs, on a larger generalization, first, what is called the 
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azoic or ante-life period, filling up three of the six days, the 
material of the universe being produced in the beginning ; 
then light, as an organizing force ; next the evolution of the 
atmosphere ; and last, the mineral kingdom, as a foundation 
for what was to come; the waters, falling off into seas, 
closing the period with the prophetic dawn of vegetable life. 

In the discriminations of the second, or the life-period, the 
record is even more full of intelligence and minuteness of 
plan. The vegetable kingdom, introduced at the close of 
the former period, makes three steps in the progressive work; 
the seedless grasses, esculents, and fruit-trees, the last, and 
the perfection, of vegetable life. 

In the animal kingdom comes a fourfold division — fish 
for the sea, fowl for the air, quadrupeds to roam over the 
land, and man, the crown and sub-ruler of all the rest. 

Each great division constitutes an epoch in the creative 
work. No one kingdom slides into another, as if by develop- 
ment. No one species passes over to another, or crowds it 
aside, by any principle of natural selection. Nothing de- 
velops anything which was not enveloped by the creative fiat 

Now, here is a series of divisions and subdivisions, drawn 
out minutely in the order of logical progress by a clearly 
defined plan. The record is didactic and perfectly unam- 
biguous. It touches on the profoundest problems of ontology, 
physiology, philosophy, and history — the relations of the 
finite and the infinite, the production of the finite by the 
infinite. It steps with a masterly freedom into almost every 
department of science, with no fear of being ruled out, or 
of counter-testimony. 

This appeal to the sciences for harmonic confirmation is 
made in the quiet confidence of perfect certainty. It is 
made, too, where the averments were sure to come to trial, 
though not till thousands of years after, and where error, if 
it existed, would not fail of detection. Such an appeal, 
there and then, was a venture of no ordinary boldness. It 
is one of the highest historic sublimities, based on one of the 
completest of historic harmonies. 
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And what is the result? Some of the sciences in their 
infancy have been dragged into apparent conflict with the 
Bible; but in coming to maturity, they have all placed 
themselves with its friends and allies. 44 The first thought 
that strikes a scientific reader of the first chapter of Genesis, 1 ” 
says Professor Guyot, 44 is the evidence of divinity, not 
merely in the first verse, but in the whole order of creation. 
There is so much that the recent readings of science have 
for the first time explained, that the idea of man as the 
author of the account becomes utterly incomprehensible. 
By proving the record true, science proves it divine; for 
who could correctly have narrated the secrets of eternity, 
but God himself? ” 

Thus, before all its accusers, and in the illuminated 
centre of the sciences of the nineteenth century, the provi- 
dential Book stands unharmed and undismayed. More and 
more, as intelligence increases, is it found to be the inspirer 
of the best poetry, the patron of the best philosophies, and 
the light of the best sciences. All these come to it for the 
seeds of their profoundest thoughts and their most beneficent 
discoveries. Earlier than Thucydides by a thousand years, 
it is more lucid and exact, even in what is purely historical. 
Before Homer by seven hundred years, it is more poetic and 
more dramatic. It is the only record of the course of events 
for the first three thousand years which has any repute at 
the bar of science or philosophy. 

As a providential record, it connects the great facts of 
history with the profoundest principles of social, political, 
and religious life. It is not idealistic, or nominalistic, but 
a most practical realism, bearing on the great problems of 
history, in the enlightenment, and for the regeneration, of 
humanity. It punctures the balloon-like inflations of a 
self-confident naturalism, and yet tasks the reasoning facul- 
ties on the plane of a most rational science, and in the 
solution of the weightiest moral problems. It treats of man 
and his Maker — the finite and the Infinite — and their 
relations; of man’s duties' and destinies. It tells him 
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whence he came, what he is, and whither he is going — just 
what he most needs to know. 

It is not necessary to inquire how this earliest* record 
came to be in such remarkable harmony with the latest 
sciences, and to embrace in its statements so many of the 
the first principles of social and political life ; though we can 
see but one satisfactory explanation. It is sufficient that it 
can be held as veritable history, against those who resolve 
it into a myth or an allegory, or allege against it the contra- 
dictions of science and common sense. These harmonies 
scatter forever the fogs and fancies of the fabulists and alle- 
gorizers. Can the writing be a fable, and the things written 
solid and scientific facts ? 

Thus this written record stands in no danger from the 
sciences or the sound philosophies. No essential error has 
been discovered in it. No fact, in any department of 
knowledge, has been shown to be at variance with it. Not 
a feather or a fin strikes against it. * Not a star or a stone 
impeaches it. 

But how is this? Because it is a book of creative history. 
Because God’s revelation of himself in nature and in the 
Bible can never be discrepant. And the students of these 
two great books cannot, by any fair interpretation of either, 
be placed in antagonistic or rival relations. Neither side 
has occasion for jealousy, or to fear the effect of advance- 
ments on the other. The chief danger comes from igno- 
rance, self-conceit, and dogmatism; and this danger lies 
more or less on both sides. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

RECENT QUESTIONS OF UNBELIEF. 

BT W. A. STEARNS, D.D., PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Never, since the crucifixion, has the religion of Christ, in 
its purest forms, had a stronger hold on the popular heart 
than at this day. But at no time has it been assailed with 
such variety and persistency of argument for its overthrow 
as during the hundred years just passed, nor in our own 
country as during the present century. Within the last 
fifteen or twenty years, especially, every department of 
knowledge has been solicited, both here and abroad, to bear 
witness against it. Even intelligent men, from whom we 
might have expected more wisdom, if not piety, led away by 
what the apostle has designated “ science, falsely so called,” 
and by “philosophy and vain deceit,” have, in some in- 
stances, surrendered Christian hopes, and embraced a scep- 
ticism as terrible as it is unreasonable. The spirit of doubt 
has been extensively infused into the popular literature of 
the day ; and a romantic semblance of Deity has been sub- 
stituted in it, to an alarming degree, for the great personal 
God our Father-. These seductive influences have shaken 
the faith of many who know little of the sources from which 
their misgivings were derived. 

While the unlettered disciple of Jesus, besides that great 
witness which he has within himself, needs have no fear lest 
the argument for infidelity should be too powerful — even on 
the plane of the natural understanding — for the argument 
which defends the cross, intelligent men, under such circum- 
stances, have a mission, not only to stand with firmness in 
their own constancy, but to protect and strengthen the weak ; 
beating down antichristian opposition with the weapons of 
just reasoning and the wisdom of Christ. ^ 

We propose a few remarks on the .Recent Questions of . 
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Unbelief. We must premise, however, that they so overlap, 
intermingle, and complicate themselves with each other, that 
any perfect classification of them, chronologically considered, 
would be impossible. At the same time, we may hope to 
set them forth with sufficient exactness for the purpose now 
in view, by arranging them according to their degrees ; be- 
ginning with the less formidable, and proceeding to those 
which leave us nothing but the blackness of darkness, instead 
of our old religious lights. 

The first form of unbelief may be called a question of 
inierpretcdion. It admits that Christianity is a supernatural 
religion ; that Christ himself, in a high, mysterious, super- 
natural sense, is the Son of God ; that the Bible, at least the 
New Testament, is a supernatural revelation. But it en- 
deavors to eliminate from the record, by means of criticism 
and interpretation, all those principles which are distinctly 
evangelical. While it admits miracles, especially the resur- 
rection of our Lord from the dead, it reduces the supernatural 
to the lowest possible degree, as expressed in them, and 
endeavors so to explain the text that the doctrines of the 
divinity of Christ, his incarnation as God in man, his expia- 
tion for sin, the personal divinity of the Holy Spirit, super- 
natural regeneration, justification only by faith, and all the 
kindred doctrines usually denominated “ evangelical,” 6hall 
not be found in it. This early opposition to the old ortho- 
doxy of the fathers was sometimes, in the heat of conflict, 
denominated infidelity. But it was not infidelity, according 
to any received usage of the term. Though far enough 
from being the Christianity of the New Testament, it was 
still further from that absolute infidelity which rejects mir- 
acles and everything supernatural in the religion of Christ. 
It had pressed its explanatory and apologetic criticism far 
on towards the slippery and perilous edge of that abyss 
which separates it from infidelity, and from which many in 
its front ranks were soon seen plunging down to be engulfed ; 
but still it was not infidelity. It had accepted miracles ; it 
held strongly, at least with one hand, upon the New Testa- 
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ment as an authoritative revelation, and containing the 
pledges of a future life. But, at the same time, it rejected 
nearly the whole of that great system of Christian doctrine 
which the church, in the grand current and sweep of its 
faith, has always received. Of this form of unbelief it may 
be said : first, that its adherents have always been compara- 
tively few. Common Christians could not find its negations 
in their Bible. Of the educated, only a small number ever 
ventured, by continuous commentary or explanation of 
whole books, to interpret the New Testament according to 
it. It sustained itself chiefly by objections and sceptical 
generalities. The notion of various readings, spurious inter- 
polations, preconceived improbabilities, and consequently 
possible explanations through emendations, conjectures, and 
severe straining of the text, satisfactory almost to no one, 
formed the staple of its protest. In the second place, the 
foremost minds in this form of unbelief, those who dared to 
follow such principles to their logical conclusions, soon came 
to reject this method of interpretation altogether, as unsatis- 
factory and not radical enough to meet the facts of the case 
or the ends in view. Progressive minds in Germany, Eng- 
land, and America have generally long since given it up. It 
is now, for the most part, conceded that, whatever may be 
said of Christianity as a supernatural religion, it must be 
acknowledged that the New Testament as it stands teaches 
both it and the system of connected doctrines which the church 
has generally believed. We shall probably be opposed by 
comparatively few intelligent persons, when we assert that 
the system of interpretation here described is obsolete, and 
that the semi-rationalism which prevailed in New England 
forty or more years ago, and in Germany near the close of 
the last century, is essentially dead. Indeed, the idea of 
retaining the Bible as of supernatural authority, and of ex- 
cluding the main features of the evangelical system from it, 
is hopeless and absurd. It would be like an attempt to ex- 
plain Homer with the Trojan war left out, or construct a 
planetary system of astronomy with no place in it for the sun. 
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The second question of unbelief, nearly allied to the 
former, and complicated with it, is a question of inspiration. 
It combats this thesis : “ Holy men of old composed the 
sacred scriptures, as they were moved thereto by the Holy 
Spirit.” It most generally admits the fact of a supernatural 
revelation once given, but totally denies that our biblical 
writings came to us under the sanction of divine authority. 
The Old and New Testaments are merely human and very 
imperfect records of some things divinely communicated, 
which the authors of our books were able to remember and 
put down, but with their own imperfect apprehensions of 
these things, and their still more imperfect comments upon 
them. We are, therefore, in forming our judgments as to 
what is truth, to consider the credibility of the biblical state- 
ments, their probability and reasonableness, and accept what 
accords with our notions, and reject the rest. Hence, while 
we may receive many things contained in the Bible, 6ince 
they are confirmed by our intuitions or by our reasonings 
and what may seem to us likely, we cannot select a single 
passage of scripture, and say of it : This was certainly from 
God, and was rightly recorded. The consequences of such 
a position were as might have been expected. Many of the 
sketches, narratives, statements, particularly of the Old Tes- 
tament ; many views of God, actions directed or sanctioned 
by him under the first dispensation; and several doctrines of 
the gospel, particularly the Trinity, the atonement, and the 
eternal punishment of the wicked, judged by the standard 
of what is called human reason, it pronounced falso. 

To all this it was answered, first, that, on mere rationalistic 
grounds, many of the objections to specific passages and 
accounts, when these passages and accounts come to be 
carefully examined, disappear. This statement holds good 
all the way from Paulus to Golenso, and those who follow. 
Rightly considered, the objections are not there. Secondly, 
the number and weight of objections not thus disposed of 
are much further reduced by correcting the idea of inspiration 
which scepticism attributes to believers in the scriptures, 
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and which some believers to a certain extent have, in former 
times, justified. When it is remembered that “ the Bible was 
written by men and for men,” that it was written in human 
language by persons who expressed their thoughts each in 
his own manner, that it was written, not for purposes of 
scientific accuracy or information, but simply for the com- 
munication to man of a divine standard of faith and practice, 
most of these remaining objections also disappear. 

As to the doctrines of the New Testament, it was answered, 
that the human mind is not competent to decide in such 
cases, beforehand, what principles and facts God would 
reveal. Indeed, the very necessity for a revelation arises 
chiefly from the incompetency of man to discover its truths 
unhelped. Moreover, the doctrines in question have been 
examined and accepted by minds at least as strong as those 
who have examined and rejected them, and no such contra- 
diction to the reason of the former has been discovered in 
them. They ought not, therefore, to be put down as cer- 
tainly contrary to reason. But the principle of unbelief in 
question does not usually extend to a total rejection of the 
supernatural in religion. It more commonly accepts the 
Christian miracles, or, at least, some of them. Most of all, 
it accepts the fact of the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, and by logical necessity, therefore, accepts enough of 
revelation to make the Bible, at least the New Testament, 
our highest rule of faith and practice. Indeed, few Biblical 
scholars at this day would venture to reject most of the 
received doctrines of the church on the mere ground of im- 
perfect inspiration. Christianity will stand in all its leading 
features, as set forth in our sacred books and heretofore 
believed in the church, unless some more radical question 
than this should destroy it. We must totally reject the fact 
of a truly divine revelation, the Christian miracles, the 
supernatural in religion ; or the necessities of probable rea- 
soning will bring us back to a reception again of that very 
evangelical system of faith which the doctrine of imperfect 
inspiration was expected to overthrow. In short, give us 
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the resurrection of Christ from the dead, and we are sure of 
our Christianity as from God. This second question, which 
we have called a question of inspiration, is quite an advance 
on the downward plane of scepticism upon the first — the 
question of interpretation. Both views, however, were for 
a long period held together within the limits of the same 
traditional supernaturalism and veneration. But even the 
denial of inspiration and the reliability of our scriptures was 
not total infidelity ; though it approached fearfully near to 
it. There is an immense difference between the acceptance 
of the supernatural in our Christianity and the denial of it. 
Besides this, unbelief has gained almost nothing in its favor, 
so long as one allows that our Bible contains a true revelation, 
however intermixed and corrupted in its transmission. One 
might dispense with all the texts about which there is, or is 
imagined to be, the least possible question, and proceed to 
the sacrifice of entire chapters, and even books; and the 
great temple of truth, in its perfect proportions, would still 
remain without a single column broken. 

Before passing from these two questions of unbelief, it 
will be proper to notice a peculiar form under which both of 
them sometimes appeared. It might be called Indifferentism. 
It neither exactly accepted, nor exactly denied, the old 
methods of interpretation, the old doctrine of inspiration, or 
the accepted doctrines of the church ; but passed them all 
by as unimportant. Dr. Porter, of Roxbury, in a sermon 
preached before the convention of Massachusetts ministers, 
in 1810, expressed the spirit of deteriorated Lutheranism in 
Germany, and a miscalled Arminianism in New England, as 
it had existed and been increasing at least since the Revo- 
lutionary War. His subject was “ Christian Simplicity.” 
After mentioning several doctrines, such as “ original sin, a 
Trinity in unity, the mere humanity, super-angelic nature, 
or absolute Deity of Christ, and the absolute eternity of 
punishment,” he says : “ My individual belief in respect to 
the truth or error of these points can be of but little impor- 
tance, and my subject no way requires that it should be 
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given. It rather becomes me to follow the example which 
has been sometimes set by learned judges on the bench, 
when difficult questions suggested themselves, but whose 
decision the main subject before them did not require, and 
prudently say : ‘ Neque teneo, neque repello.’ But it is per- 
tinent to the object of this discourse, and consonant to my 
serious and deliberate conviction, to observe, that I cannot 
place my finger on any one article in the list of doctrines 
just mentioned, the belief or rejection of which I consider as 
essential to the Christian faith or character.” 

The third question of unbelief is a question of revelation . 
Thus far the conflict has gone on within the limits of a pro- 
fessed loyalty to Christ. Many of the older Unitarians 
regarded the returning Deism of the preceding century with 
unfeigned disapproval. And it is no more than justice to 
say of their historical, though not perhaps logical, successors, 
that they are earnest believers in the superhuman Jesus, 
and regard with feelings approaching horror the idea of a 
Christianity with Christ left out; and, moreover, that the 
difference between them and those who are called evan- 
gelical believers dwindles down to an infinitesimal, com- 
pared with the awful gulf which lies between them and the 
other wing of their own denomination. In our third question 
we cross the gulf. Is there a revelation? This form of 
unbelief answers: No. It starts with the underlying as- 
sumption that a miracle is an impossibility, or, at least, that 
the fact of miracle has never been proved. The historical 
evidence, therefore, usually adduced in favor of Christianity, 
is rejected. But how? The testimony in support of the 
Christian miracles is acknowledged to be strong. For the 
establishment of any common fact in history it would be 
abundant and superabundant. The direct testimony of eye- 
witnesses, so situated that they could not be deceived, — of 
men who give every possible indication of competent intel- 
ligence, candor, and honesty, who attest the truth of their 
conviction by immense labors and the sacrifice of their lives, 
— demonstrate, if any such evidence can demonstrate, the 
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reality of the facts which they declare. The wonderful 
importance of the revelations which these miracles were 
wrought to confirm ; their adaptation, carried out into 
. sublime effect, to regenerate spiritually individuals and 
masses of mankind; the character of the Author of the 
religion, which, if he wrought no miracles, is itself a miracle; 
the church, or kingdom of God on earth, built upon him, or 
by his influence — these and numberless collateral evidences 
concentrate upon the Christian miracles a more powerful 
proof than can be brought to sustain any other equally 
ancient events. No person would think of disputing the 
reality of them in consequence of any defect of testimony, 
except from the foregone conclusion that miracles are im- 
possible, or, at least, that no ordinary evidences, however 
strong, could certify us of their truth. Hence the problem 
of this form of unbelief— to explain away the supernatural 
Of Christianity . It is not enough to array objections, to 
allege corruptions of the original text, to show, if show it 
could, that some of the records are unreliable. Here is the 
religion, the wonderful effects it has produced, the miraculous 
story it affirms, the seemingly supernatural character of its 
author, its inherent, irresistible, constantly disseminating 
power and progress. Here is the mighty lever which, beyond 
everything else, lifts up mankind. The religion comes to 
us, also, bringing its own explanations. It accounts his- 
torically for its existence, and for all the phenomena which 
attend it, on the principle of the supernatural. Unbelief, 
therefore, must yield, and accept Christianity as a supernatural 
religion, or explain it away. This, then, is its problem — to 
explain the existence of the New Testament, the existence 
of the church founded upon it, the existence and character 
of the author of it, the experiences and lives of his followers, 
on principles of ordinary history, without anything of the 
supernatural connected with it. 

In attempting to solve this problem, the existence of 
, Christ, and his crucifixion in the time of Tiberius Caesar, 
his remarkable, elevated, noble character, his belief in, or 
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pretension to, something supernaturally divine in himself, 
and his effort to found a religion, is necessarily admitted. 
So is also the fact that the New Testament records were 
made up and finished, essentially in their present form, in 
the early part of the second century, if not before the 
close of the first, and that the Christian church was built 
upon this religion, and the world has been revolutionized 
by it. All this must be allowed ; but all miracle, all that 
is supernatural, the whole idea of Christ being more than 
man, must be explained away. Many have worked on this 
problem with great diligence and perseverance. A special 
attempt was made to solve it on the theory of myths. 
The writers exaggerate facts, or romance them out of their 
imaginations, or record what was thus exaggerated or ro- 
manced by others; not exactly intending to deceive, nor 
hardly conscious that they were expressing feelings and 
fancies in forms of truth. In this manner Strauss attempted 
to explain nearly the whole of the New Testament religion. 
Narrative, doctrine, miracle, and all the true greatness of 
Christ’s person went down before him. 

But, notwithstanding these ruthless criticisms, the char- 
acter of Christ so stands out in glory, with all the world 
wondering about it ; the religion is so full in every presen- 
tation of it, and so completely implied in all the various 
records and exhibitions of it ; the witnesses are so numer- 
ous and unimpeachable in bearing testimony to it; and 
such a great kingdom of light and love has been built upon 
it, that very little impression has been made upon the un- 
educated or on the learned minds of its friends against it. 
While they have taken some trouble to answer the assail- 
ants, without a single doubt the faith of believers has only 
been strengthened by the attacks. Of Theodore Parker, 
however respected for his philanthropic efforts by many, it 
is not extravagant to say that, with considerable beauty of 
language and many noble sentiments and all the argument 
which he could command, his writings have made no im- 
pression upon evangelical scholars in the way of creating 
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alarm or misgiving. Renan’s il Life of Jesus ” hardly now 
deserves notice, except as a brilliant, but extinguished, 
vanity. For a time it made some impression, but is now 
regarded, even by the unbelievers, as hardly more than 
romance. Throwing out all miracle and everything super- 
natural in the Gospels, and reducing the Saviour of the 
world to a mere, though remarkable, man, this author’s 
problem is to account for the wonderful 6tory or stories 
recorded by the evangelists, and their still more wonderful 
exhibition of the character of Christ and the Christianity 
which he started, and which has overspread and overmastered 
the civilized world. Assuming the falsity of large portions 
of the fourth Gospel ; more than insinuating the charge of 
dishonesty against the Apostle John; rejecting everything 
in tho other evangelists which cannot easily be woven into 
his theory; resorting, in the case of the resurrection of 
Lazarus from the dead, to the absurd supposition that Jesus 
was himself deceived, or connived at a great imposition, and 
that Lazarus, feigning himself dead, wrapped himself in 
grave-clothes and came forth at the Master’s call, — and all 
this because it was necessary to make the impression of 
supernatural power at that time, in order to overcome the 
growing opposition of the Jews at Jerusalem, — he seems to 
imagine that he has accounted sufficiently for Christ and his 
religion. His work, which is nothing less than a romance 
founded on certain facts in the life of Christ, has charms for 
some, and some may be bewildered in its delusions; but 
every wise man of Christian experience will only be con- 
firmed in his faith by the utter shallowness, the total insuffi- 
ciency, of this attempt to destroy it. The idea of lighted 
candles will not explain the stars, nor the supposition of a 
brass ball two feet in diameter explain the sun ; but they 
are better explanations than Strauss and Renan and those 
who think with them have given of the religion of Christ. 

The fourth question of unbelief is a question of science. 

"'Astronomy, geology, ethnology, and the science of organized 
beings generally, are set forth as giving testimonies inoon- 
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sistent with the principles of natural and revealed religion. 
Science is thought to be infallible. Religion, therefore, must 
succumb to it. / 

More than two hundred years ago the whole Catholic 
church was thrown into convulsions by the astronomical 
discoveries of Galileo. They were considered as threatening 
the overthrow of the entire Bible. In this case the conclu- 
sions of science were fully sustained. But an improved 
intelligence as to the principles of interpretation brought 
about a natural and durable harmony between astronomy 
and revelation ; and confidence in the Bible, instead of being 
destroyed, became stronger than ever. In our day, geology 
and the Book of Genesis have come into imagined contra r 
diction. Paleontology, especially, is thought to be conclu- 
sively opposed to the Mosaic account of the creation. This, 
of course, believers in revelation deny; and they furnish 
plausible harmonies in answer to alleged disagreements, 
which, if not above question, are almost infinitely more 
probable than the idea of uninspired fable. But, without 
insisting on this position, if conclusions out of the opened 
volumes of the earth should finally be established in oppo- 
sition to any which are usually drawn from the sacred scrip- 
tures, it now seems morally certain that, as in astronomy,'" 
so in geology and paleontology, a clearer insight into the 
real meaning and genius of the Bible would bring out har- 
mony between the works and word of God. Ethnology, , • 

also, has boldly denied the Bible doctrine of the unity of the 
human race. But later theories of the ^creation, and the- 
origin of species and organized being generally, confidently 
maintain that all the orders of living beings sprang from a 
very few original types, and perhaps from a single type. 
Hence the great argument for the diverse origin of the 
human races is so far from being conclusive that more 
thorough systems of scientic unbelief which have lately 
found favor, can secure converts only by renouncing it. 

We may say, then, with regard to the scriptures, that even 
on scientific grounds alone there is no reason for supposing 
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that tne sciences in question can ever weaken their authority. 
The progress of science may require a better understanding 
of the principles, and some further modifications in the 
methods, of biblical interpretation. But we see not how it 
is possible for them to disturb the position that the sacred 
scriptures, properly understood, furnish a perfect, and the 
^ only perfect, rule of faith and practice. 

! The scriptures, it must be remembered, however, were 
not written to teach the sciences, but only to reveal religion. 
When the sciences, so called, shall prove themselves able to 
contradict successfully any of the great moral and religious 
principles of the Bible; and when it shall appear certain, 
after careful review, that those principles thus contradicted 
are in the Bible — then, but not till then, need we tremble 
^for the ark of God. 

But modern scepticism seeks to array the sciences against 
revelation in another way. It maintains that all processes 
in the universe are carried on by natural laws, and that 
miracles and the supernatural, being contradictory to them, 
are impossible. What is this but a new version of the oft- 
refuted sophism of Mr. Hume ? It certainly begs the question. 
Its supporters say that natural laws are never suspended, and 
that nothing ever occurs except in accordance with them. 
But how do they know it? They answer: We have seen the 
constancy of nature’s laws; but we have never seen them 
interrupted. Very well ; you have never seen them inter- 
rupted ; but does it follow that nothing has ever occurred in 
the universe except what you have seen ? But again, if you 
have never seen the constancy of nature interrupted, you 
have seen many phenomena in nature which you cannot 
explain on any existing laws. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, it be granted that 
the Creator started the germs and processes of all things in 
the beginning, and rested forever ? How is it known that, 
in his complicated arrangements, and with his infinite fore- 
sight and power, he did not make provision for all that we 
call supernatural — for miracle, for special providence, as 
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we designate acts, for answers to prayer? The truth is, 
men forget, in their mere natural studies, that there is a 
supernatural power — a living, infinite Being who created; 
that there is an infinitely intelligent, active Mind ; and that 
there are minds, as well as matter, which he has called into 
being. In the study of mere natural laws they have no 
room for God to be, or to work, among them. But what ! 
Did he create, and then enter into nothing ? Has he, like 
Budh, after once existing, gone into nicban? But they 
say, all science is built on the constancy of nature’s laws ; 
and we could have no certainty in our inductions without 
such laws. But are none of nature’s laws above our com- 
prehension, and almost as much above it as the Christian 
miracles ? And yet the study of science goes on. Indeed, 
miracles are so peculiar — so much above the common order 
of events, so exceptional — that, rightly regarded, they never 
can disturb the usual processes of nature or the conclusions 
of a rational science. 

There have been attempts, powerful attempts, to prove 
by induction and inference that the universe as it now 
exists, with its myriads of starry globes, — the earth, with 
all its vegetable, animal, and rational forms of life, — is the 
result of development, through millions of ages, from some 
original, created or uncreated, unity. In other words, if 
there be, or was, a God, he has been totally iuactive, so far 
as our earth is concerned, for countless millions of years. 
Without arguing the question at length, it may be sufficient, 
for the present, to say, first, that this theory, while in its 
scientific forms it does not deny the being of a God, has its 
logical, not to say well-understood, basis in pantheism. For 
once admit the being of a living, personal God, the original 
Creator of all things, and the groundwork of all this dis- 
belief is destroyed. 

Scientific scepticism, in these lines of non-belief, has to- 
tally failed in its attempt to destroy the grounds of natural 
and revealed religion. A sceptical writer, in full sympathy 
with Mr. Darwin’s work on the Origin of Species, and 
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hailing it as a great discovery, no longer ago than 1860 — in 
an Article contained in the “ Westminster Review ” for that 
year — makes this remarkable concession : “ Two years ago, 
in fact, the position of the supporters of the special creation hy- 
pothesis seemed more impregnable than ever, if not by its own 
inherent strength, at any rate by the obvious failure of all the 
attempts which had been made to carry it.” Up to that time, 
then, by the concession of high authority among the sceptical 
critics on the scientific side, science had totally failed in all 
its attempts to overthrow religion. Since that time, we have 
the treatises on the “ Origin of Species.” But the journal 
just alluded to, while applauding the first of those works in 
the highest terms, and hoping that something decisive might 
be made out of it, was constrained to acknowledge, as every 
one must be, that the main propositions of the author had 
not been proved. While the doubters thus doubt, what 
reason have we for being disturbed as to the foundation of 
our faith, either in natural religion or revealed? On the 
contrary, the argument from science is not against a super- 
natural creation and government of the world, and of 
miracles. 

But there is another form of scientific unbelief. We might 
almost call it a separate question of practical economy. 
Sustaining itself by the regular sequences of cause and 
effect, it consists in a simple abandonment of faith and all 
further inquiry respecting it. It says: Let us make the 
most of this world ; we know nothing of another. And when 
conscience enters its loud protest against the recklessness 
and wickedness of this decision, a compromise is attempted 
with the higher nature thus outraged and outcrying, by 
implied pledges to live for the good of the race, whose only 
immortality is to be found in the endless succession of its 
generations on earth. It is a form of unbelief which, under 
able leaders, has taken powerful hold on the working classes 
of England. We refer, of course, to secularism, which 
means living for this world only. It is simply the old prac- 
tical atheism of the human heart, and was sufficiently 
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answered by the Psalmist, three thousand years ago, when 
he said : “ The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” 

Positivism, in all its forms, is necessarily inconclusive on 
the theistic question. In its observation of phenomena and 
generalizations deduced therefrom, it discovers no God; 
though on men generally phenomena have impressed the 
fact of his being. But, if it were true that the entire phe- 
nomena of the universe failed to evidence divine personality, 
nothing could thereby be established against the reality of 
the divine existence ; for God might be, and might be proved 
to be, if phenomena did not witness, as they do, to the fact. 

We must not pass this form of unbelief without notice of 
a recent phase of it, in Professor Huxley and his notions of 
protoplasm. By protoplasm, he of course means the primor- 
dial forms of life, and maintains that they are the actual, 
though material, basis of all life ; the same in the animal 
and the vegetable, producing in us nervous forces and activ- 
ities and thoughts. But does not this hypothesis assume, 
what it makes no progress in attempting to prove, that there 
is no higher element in man than protoplasmic cells ? On 
his own ground, if all egg formations are originally alike, 
and develop differently, why may not similar protoplasma 
develop forces which are radically unlike? But on any 
ground, has the Professor, after all, proceeded a whit beyond 
what was revealed to the Hebrews three thousand years ago, 
viz. that “ the life is in the blood ” ; and therefore, on the 
principle of life for life, blood makes atonement ? We 
cannot see that the new form of protoplasm proves anything 
against immateriality of thought and the doctrine of religion. 

The last question of unbelief is a question of philosophy . 
It rejects the doctrine of a personal God our Father, and sub- 
stitutes a world-god in its stead. This deity — the god of 
the pantheists — though variously defined, is substantially 
the aggregate and unity of all the forces in nature, physical 
and mental, with the phenomena resulting therefrom, work- 
ing blindly, by regular processes of development, towards 
the nevcr-to-be-reached perfectibility of itself. It is an infi- 
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nitely complicated system of things — without a Creator, 
without a guiding intelligence, without a meaning, without 
an end; the immense whole denominated God, but never 
reaching consciousness or wisdom, except as they exist in 
man. Of course, accountability and the hope of personal 
immortality, and the religion of Christ as we understand it, 
perish together. 

The basis of this radical form of unbelief is found in the 
supposed inability of the human mind to demonstrate by its 
reasonings the being of a personal God. We need not 
advance, in this connection, to any philosophical discussions 
of subject and object, being and becoming, mind and matter, 
and relations between them. It may be sufficient to say 
that no pantheistic philosopher, from Spinoza to Hegel (if 
Hegel, indeed, was a pantheist), nor any who followed after, 
have been able to prove — nor is it possible to prove — the 
negative of the question : Is there a personal God ? The 
most that can be said, is : “ Behold, we have gone forward, 
and he is not there ; and backward, and we cannot perceive 
him.” They have sought him where a supernatural, spiritual, 
holy God would be least likely to reveal himself, in the pro- 
cesses of the natural understanding, or they have looked for 
him among the uncertainties of supposed intuitions, and they 
have not found him. Or rather, the problem which pantheism 
assigns itself is, how to conceive, or reason out, or explain 
the creation without a Creator. If it could have succeeded 
at all in this line of argument, it would not have proved the 
non-existence of our God, but only that the metaphysical 
evidence of his being is insufficient to establish it. Though 
we will not concede so much as this, it is all that the meta- 
physical pantheist could possibly demonstrate. Then, it 
should be remembered that not only have all theistic and 
Christian philosophers Rejected the assumptions on which 
these reasonings are based, but no leading philosopher of 
this school has ever been satisfied with the postulates and 
conclusions of his predecessor. Nor has a single principle 
demonstrably opposed to natural or revealed religion been 
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established. Moreover, not only do all the evidences of the 
divine existence drawn from our intuitions, from observation 
of design and final causes, and from the natural sentiment 
of mankind remain untouched, but this last evidence, the 
universal sentiment of the race, convicts the doctrine of 
metaphysical non-belief of a positive absurdity. Its all-god, 
which is no God, develops a universal falsehood in human 
nature ; it makes that nature testify firmly and universally 
to a belief which has no foundation. 

Once more, the enormous credulity which could suppose 
that this vast and complicated system of things was de- 
veloped out of nature without God — which must be the 
fact, if pantheism is true — would enable us to believe that 
Christianity itself was developed in the same way ; that, in 
the process of development, that beautiful being, the Christ 
of the New Testament, came forth, the single and glorious 
outflowering of the human race ; that it had pleased blind 
nature, which had developed such an infinite variety of 
wonders, to develop, at last, its masterpiece, an incarnate 
God working miracles, a being out of nature to be nature’s 
head, embodying its forces in himself, and exercising them 
according to his will ; and thus, coming round the circle in 
the track of pantheistic argument, we would get back every- 
thing, and have a real God and Saviour, after all. 

It is also significant, on this subject, that while positivism 
and transcendentalism stand forth in strenuous antagonism 
to each other, Christianity alone, as a system, is able to 
mediate between them, and include them. She supplements 
positivism by the intuitions of the reason and the convictions 
of consciousness ; especially when the inward evidence as- 
cends to the region of communion with God and a perfect 
faith ; and at the same time gives sobriety and direction to 
the inward beholdings of transcendental belief. 

In view of this exhibition of scepticism at the present 
day, it becomes obvious, that we have no cause for being 
“ shaken in mind ” by the unbelief of some distinguished 
scholars. Considering circumstances, their infidelity need 
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not surpnse us. While we appreciate their researches, and 
beseech them to go on in all ways of honest inquiry, we 
would not charge them with conscious dishonesty in weighing 
the Christian evidences, or with an overmastering wish to 
break them down. Many of them have been led to their 
conclusions by objections and difficulties which they have 
really experienced in their reasonings. But in estimating 
the worth of their opinions, some special considerations 
ought to be noticed. In the first place, according to their 
own showing, they have never experienced that great spiritual 
renewal in themselves which the gospel designates, and all 
evangelical Christians accept, as a resurrection from the 
dead, a new creation, and a new birth ; and which it declares 
to be necessary in order that a man should have the trqp 
witness in himself, or any clear perception of the grounds 
of Christian truth. In the next place, unbelievers are neces- 
sarily prejudiced, and most powerfully prejudiced, against 
some of the essential principles of the New Testament scrip- 
tures ; for instance, the Christian atonement, the change of 
heart, and the deep personal depravity which makes that 
change indispensable. While they accept a religion of 
natural culture, the idea of supernatural redemption is 
repulsive to them. The educated mind, and the more 
highly educated the more proud it becomes, must either 
receive these doctrines, and submit to what they involve, or 
reject and denounce them as false. Hence, unconsciously 
to themselves, perhaps, many are predisposed to construct 
or adopt systems which set the brand of falsehood on a re- 
ligion so obnoxious to them. Hence, in part, the denials of 
the supernatural, and the attempts to explain religion on 
mere natural principles. We would on no account speak un- 
candidly of those men who reject the revelation in which our 
hopes are all centred. But we must say that, while in our 
solemn conviction the unbelievers have totally failed in all 
their principal efforts to explain religion, the New Testament 
has beforehand explained them, or, at least, some of them. 
Among many passages, take the following: “ Light has come 
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into the world, and men loved darkness, rather than light”; 
“ I will pray the Father, and he will give you another Com- 
forter, even the Spirit of truth, whom* the world cannot 
receive, because it 6eeth him not, neither knoweth him”; 
“ When they knew God,” or might have known him, “ they 
glorified him not as God, but became vain in their imagina- 
tions, and their foolish heart was darkened ” ; u Professing 
themselves wise, they became fools”; “The preaching of 
the cross is to them that perish foolishness ” ; “ The world 
by wisdom knew not God ” ; u The natural man receive th 
• not the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness 
unto him ; neither can he know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” Moreover, the very studies of these men 
<lead them away from God. They confine themselves chiefly 
to the laws of nature, to mere natural causes and effects, or 
to the logic of the natural understanding or doubtful in- 
tuitions ; neglecting the conscience and the deep wants and 
longings of the soul. No great philosopher in the domain of 
unbelief has ever taken universal sin and guilt, as the New 
Testament represents it, into his reasonings ; but has left out 
a fact, which, if it be a fact, must vitiate his conclusions. 

How should we conduct ourselves, in view of the unbelief 
which presses so hardly upon us ? To the mass of less edu- 
cated Christians we say, confidently : You have no call to 
follow the sceptic through the tortuosities and subtleties of 
learned irreligion. The faith, as you have received it, is a 
light on the earth, and a light within you. It makes your 
days blessed, and lifts you into the heavens, while you cry 
out, exultingly : u I know that my Redeemer livetli.” The 
worst that could happen is that our Christianity should 
finally fail us, and thus we all go down together. And for 
our part, we had rather go down with John and Paul, and 
the blessed mother of our Lord, and the martyred church 
champions, and the great church teachers, and the precious 
saints we have known who lived and loved and slept in 
Jesus, than with Celsus and Porphyry and Julian, Voltaire 
and Thomas Paine, and the more respectable, but no less 
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determined, unbelievers, Strauss and Parker and Renan. 
Yes, let us go down, if go down we must, with that Divine 
Man, though man, of Calvary, who flooded all the ages which 
came after him with life and light and joy and love, than 
with Judas who betrayed him, Pilate and Herod who gave 
him up, and the “scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites,” of 
whatever generation, who have cried: “Away with him! 
Crucify him ; crucify him ! ” 

But we shall not go down. The religion of Christ is that 
“ munition of rocks ” against which the infidel cannon has 
been thundering for centuries, and has never made in it 
a destructive breach. Is it possible that for thousands of 
years the world has been crying, “ 0 my God, my God,” 
when there is no God ? Has nature, or the universal whole 
of things, so true in the instincts of beasts and birds and 
reptiles which it has developed, failed only,' and failed fa- 
tally, in the instincts of man? Was Christ an imposter? 
Let us open our New Testament, and read : “ When he was 
come down from the mountain, great multitudes followed 
him. And behold, there came a leper and worshipped him, 
saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And 
Jesus put forth his hand, and touched him, saying, I will ; 
be thou clean. And immediately his leprosy was cleansed.” 
Could the Christ of the Sermon on the Mount have uttered 
the ineffably pure and heart-searching sentences of that 
soul-ravishing discourse, and wind up with the miserable 
juggleries of false miracle and imposition upon the people ? 
Could he pass days and hours in deceitful contrivances and 
duplicities, that by hypocritical shows he might astonish and 
gain the multitudes, and, with no deterioration of character, 
come out the blessed Christ whom we worship? “It is 
difficult,” says an unbeliever, 1 “ without exhausting super- 
latives, even to unexpressive and wearisome entirety, to do 
justice to our intense love, reverence, and admiration for 
the character and teaching of Jesus. We regard him, not 
as the perfection of the intellectual or philosophic mind, but 
1 Creed of Christendom, p. 227. 
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as the perfection of the spiritual character, as surpassing 
all men of all times in the closeness and depth of his com- 
munion with the Father. In reading his sayings, we feel 
that we are holding conversation with the wisest, purest, 
noblest being who ever clothed thought in the poor language 
of humanity. In studying his life, we feel that we are fol- 
lowing the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented to 
« us on earth.” All this ! and yet a whole life of falsehoods 

and impositions — the alone super-eminent man, yet making 
assumptions which, if he were not divine, were blasphemy. 
No, no ; there is no other alternative ; the glory of Christ 
must go into dread eclipse, or we must say, with the cen- 
turion : “ Truly this was the Son of God.” 

To the mass of educated men one might say almost the 
same thing: You have no call to perplex yourselves often 
with the objections of unbelief. Live in your religion, eiyoy 
it, and grow in it ; remembering the words of the Lord 
Jesus : “ Blessed are they who have not seen me, and yet 
have believed.” But, as there must be officers in armies, so 
r in the defence of Christianity there must be leaders and 

champions for the foremost foes. We must have scholars 
who can sound the depths of Fichte and Feurbach, test the 
inductions of Darwiu and the 4f Vestiges,” and meet Paulus 
and Baur and Powell and Jowett on their own grounds. 
Nor need they be afraid to study the universe, whether 
mental, material, or natural. Only let them study reverently, 
living, meanwhile, “in the light,” and the Spirit which 
guides them into all truth will preserve them. 

In dealing with the scepticism of the presont day, there is 
a peculiarity which must not be passed without notice. The 
4 profane levity and bitter scorning of the preceding century 

has nearly ceased. The unbelievers have grown serious. 
They no longer rail at the Nazarene. They stand by the 
dead form of the blessed Christ with head uncovered ; they 
touch the bier reverently ; they bear him forth tenderly ; 
they bury him with religious rites, “ dust to dust, ashes to 
ashes,” but with no resurrection. He is a dead Christ, and 
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neither here nor hereafter shall we see him any more. But 
not yet has human thought become free. The infinite 
Father must also go down. In all the universe there must 
be no God. The unbelievers understand themselves ; they 
perform their work resolutely, but sorrowfully ; and there is 
a strange mixture of wretchedness and exultation, as they 
contemplate the result. The world with them is at length 
free ; for that awful power no longer overshadows it. But 
there are yearnings in the desolated heart which will not be 
appeased. The loneliness, the vacancy, the sense of bereave- 
ment which some of them express in their melancholy glad- 
ness appalls us. Gould Sarah Hennell and her distinguished 
brother, whose death 6he so sorely lamented, have had the 
spirit of him who cried out, “ Lord, I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief,” or of one who exclaimed, in anguish, fearing 
that the foundations of his faith were passing away, “ Ask 
the Saviour you believe in, if he be true, to convince me,” 
she might have seen the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God ; and, instead of 
those poor attempts to exult in the discoveries of foremost 
thought, amidst the appalling darkness of her spirit, she 
might have joined the chorus: “Unto us is born a Saviour.” 
At the hazard of being thought unscholarly in our discussion, 
we accord to such persons our compassion. They seem to 
us like mourners, who have come up from the funeral of 
the Great God. While we contend in argument, believers 
as we are in prayer, we ought to pray for misguided scholars, 
with whom we have so many sympathies, to him who said, “ I 
live forever,” that he who cried, “ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do,” might guide them unto truth. 

A closing caution still remains. All Christians should 
regard it ; for it springs from the nature of their religion. 
While we do not believe in the utility of too much of what 
may be called preaching, when such subjects are under dis- 
cussion; nevertheless, as certain as the religion is true, 
there is a moral influence which must affect our conclusions. 
" Take heed,” said the apostle, “ lest there be in any of you 
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au evil heart of unbelief in departing from the living God.” 
If the religion is true, we cannot understand our scriptures 
without a spirit which is in harmony with them. In the 
neglect of true Christian culture, in the disuse of spiritual 
communion and a loving, obedient endeavor, the mind will 
grow dark. It is an appalling retribution, that they who 
exclude the light gradually lose the power to see. As fishes 
in dark caves have rudimentary eyes, but no vision, so, if 
the real truth is disliked, or regarded with prejudice, the 
mind will be darkened to its perception. We meet a blind 
man, with downcast face and hesitating step, groping his 
way along the street, and are sad for our blind brother. 
But how much more an object of compassion is he of the 
sightless soul. 


ARTICLE V. 

DEMO STHENE8 AND THE RHETORICAL PRINCIPLES 
ESTABLISHED BY HIS EXAMPLE. 

BT THB LATE GEORGE SHEPARD, D.D., PROFESSOR IB BABOOR THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARY. 

It is a remarkable fact that eloquence is to be found in 
its highest and best state at so early a period of its history. 
It is another remarkable fact, that there has been an almost 
universal concurrence in the sentiment that places Demos- 
thenes at the head of all the eloquent. Men bavo differed 
in most other matters. But all eyes, from all countries and 
all ages, have agreed to look upon Demosthenes as the prince 
of orators. The verdict of all time being as it is, and being 
right, probably, I have selected him as being thus the 
highest authority in all matters of eloquence, and, for the 
purpose I have in view, shall first give a mere outline of his 
training — a summary of the qualities of his manner and 
style — and then proceed to derive from him certain ora- 
torical lessons ; using him as a teacher and corrector, and 
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bringing to this acknowledged standard some of (he doctrines 
and practices of these later times. 

The Grecian orator was born about 385 b.c. His father, 
who was respectable and affluent, died when he was seven 
years of age. This event placed him under the care of 
guardians, who plundered his property, while they neglected 
his education. As to native endowments, it is said, there 
was no early evidence of anything very remarkable. As to 
physical constitution, we are told, he was of a slender, sickly 
habit But while his body was originally weak, his passions 
were strong — that for distinction showing itself decisively. 
The vindictive passions, also, were very prominent and 
active. 

The fire of eloquence was early enkindled within him. 
Hearing Gallistratus deliver an oration, Demosthenes felt 
the charm of his oratory, beheld the distinction it conferred, 
and then and there resolved to become an orator of the very 
first order. He resorted for instruction to Isaeus, on account 
of the nerve of his style, rather than to Isocrates, who was 
the more celebrated rhetorician. Cicero intimates that he 
had help from Plato. But Demosthenes, to a great extent, 
brought himself on by self-culture, severe personal drill. In 
this part of his course there was the utmost diligence and 
decision. However, previous to this protracted and rigid 
self-discipline, he made some public attempts. Tbe first 
was a prosecution of his guardians, who bad defrauded him 
of his patrimony. Here he succeeded so well that he ad- 
ventured further. He stepped on a higher arena, and failed. 
He was laughed down and hissed away. But he carried 
with him an indomitable spirit, that said, in the depths of 
his disgrace : I will return, and stand in this same place, 
the first orator of Athens. He went out of sight. He went 
underground. His failure was prominently in the matter 
of delivery. He entered his subterranean abode, chiefly to 
practice and perfect himself in this. There he studied and 
practised, sallying forth into the light only to get the material 
used in his solitude — having shaved one half of his head, 
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that there might be no possibility of another premature 
attempt. 

Of the fitness and efficacy of some of his resorts it is now 
difficult to judge favorably. How speaking when out of 
breath should strengthen the lungs, or how articulating with 
pebbles in the mouth should cure stammering, we can hardly 
understand. They are certainly remedies which are not 
resorted to now. But his attention during his withdrawment 
from the world was not wholly given to the proprieties and 
graces of action. He tasked most severely his powers of 
thought, and composed many of those passages, and even 
orations, which have since been the admiration of the world. 

It was eight years before Demosthenes appeared again 
before a popular assembly ; and soon after the field opened 
admirably for his nervous and heated eloquence. Philip, 
by craft and bravery, was fast striding to the sovereignty of 
all Greece, as he went on trampling state after state into 
subjection. The Athenians, who alone could have brought 
him to a stand, or turned him back, looked on with indif- 
ference. On these two points — the arrogant, deceiving, 
all-grasping Philip, and the uncaring, supine Athenians — 
did the mind of the orator fasten and glow and blaze. He 
was favored with an audience that could feel all that was 
forcible in the sentiment and spirit, and appreciate all that 
was melodious and fine turned in the style of his eloquence. 
The common people were masters of the language ; critics, 
often, in its scholarly niceties ; practiced judges upon every 
species of oratory. It became a speaker to be careful how 
he came before such auditors. And Demosthenes was care- 
ful. He appeared willingly only when he had prepared 
himself thoroughly. The preparation extended, not merely 
to the gathering of material, the framing of the argument, 
the arranging of the thoughts and illustrations, but to the nice 
choice and position of the words ; occasionally to the musical 
balance of the sentences ; in short, to the utmost closeness, 
richness, strength of the language. This did Demosthenes 
and Pericles, and the greatest orators of that age. 
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Demosthenes was remarkable for growth in the line of 
effectiveness, up to the last effort he made. His last effort, 
the oration Tlepl Sre^avov, was his greatest; this being 
made at the age of fifty-five, in the year 330 B.C., eight years 
before his death. What I have to say in this connection 
will have exclusive reference to this, which is called his 
masterpiece. 

The occasion of it was as follows : Soon after the defeat 
at Chcronea, which determined the subjugation of Greece 
and the complete ascendancy of Philip, Demosthenes, who 
had prepared for, and even advised to, this battle, was 
assailed by the voice of faction, because his measures had 
been unsuccessful. At this juncture, Ctesiphon, on the part 
of the friends of Demosthenes, that the clamor of unreason- 
able men might be silenced, moved a decree in the senate, 
to be ratified in the popular assembly, that Demosthenes be 
crowned with a golden crown, in consideration of the libe- 
rality of his private expenditure upon a public work with 
which he was intrusted. The senate agreed to the measure. 
But ere the question came before the popular assembly, 
Aeschines, the rival and enemy of Demosthenes, commenced 
a prosecution against Ctesiphon as the mover of a decree 
which was contrary to law: First, Demosthenes, being a 
public accountant, had not passed his accounts and had 
them approved ; and the law was, that no such person should 
receive a crown till his accounts had been examined and 
approved. Secondly, the crowning was proclaimed in the 
theatre, which was contrary to law. Thirdly, the motion 
was full of falsehoods, stating that the conduct of Demosthenes 
had been honorable and highly serviceable to the country, 
when the fact was far otherwise. It was eight years before 
this memorable contest between these two greatest orators 
of the age came on. 

At length the tribunal, composed of five hundred of the 
wisest and best citizens of Athens, was seated, and around 
them crowded myriads of eager auditors, curious to hear the 
advocacy of a cause \Hiich would range over a space of 
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twenty years, and bring in for argument and illustration 
all the great national affairs and events for that long and 
pregnant period. Aeschines opened with great ability, and 
in his speech expressed the wish that Demosthenes might be 
compelled to use the same method of arrangement in his 
defense, which he himself had used in the accusation. But 
no such power was exercised against Demosthenes. He was 
allowed his own order, which was far better for him than 
the one Aeschines prescribed. What Aeschines would have 
him put first, and make the chief point, Demosthenes re- 
duced down to the smallest possible size, and laid away 
very quietly in the middle of his speech. 

Our orator begins by conciliating his audience ; meeting 
at the threshold the obnoxious attribute of egotism, which 
would be forced into his speech by the nature of the argu- 
ment, — it being very prominently a defence of his own 
course and the measures of his administration. He cast the 
blame of this feature upon his adversary, who had instituted 
an impeachment of such a nature. He implores a kind and 
t candid hearing, on the ground that everything was at stake 

with him. He affects not to come at once to the main 
question, because his adversary had not kept to it. He had 
brought in matters foreign, false, and injurious to himself, 
which he must meet and correct at the outset, or the judges 
would not be in a state to view his case impartially. He 
goes on, then, to raise a sentiment in his own favor, even to 
excite a spirit of admiration toward himself. To this end, 
he passes over, in a rapid and suggestive sketch, past events 
in which he and Aeschines had been prominent — brings to 
view the craft and hostility of Philip, his fearful encroach- 
9 ments, his own inflexible opposition to all his schemes, and 

the favor and service Aeschines had done Philip to the det- 
riment of Athens. He avails himself here of the strong 
national sentiments and feelings of his countrymen, touching 
upon topics which feed that feeling, that he might be carried 
on its tide toward his great object. Having thus prepared 
the way, the orator ventures upon the ground of the laws 
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respecting the crown, which was his adversary’s strong and 
main point, and his weak one. He affects to meet it folly 
and fairly ; he makes it all so clear and obvious, by a few 
strokes, that he all but apologizes for turning aside from his 
main drift to notice it at all. He then turns back again 
most willingly to the topics he was on before ; gives them 
more, expansion ; shows that the failure of his measures was 
to be attributed to fortune. The measures he advised to 
were the only likely and practicable ones. No one did y no 
one could , show any better. He defies his antagonist, even 
now, if he can, to point out any better; and, in an un- 
parallelled strain, ascribes to the actors in those adverse 
events the high glory of following in the footsteps of their 
ancestors. He compares his own resources in the conflict 
with those of Philip ; shows that he had been embarassed 
and defeated in his patriotic designs by the influence of 
Aeschines and his party, who all along played into the hands 
of Philip. He comes, next, to more private matters — to 
the personal character and conduct of Aeschines and himself; 
and here are epithets of reproach, and passages of scorching 
obloquy, which cannot well be matched. He then draws a 
picture of a good citizen, to show, by the contrast, the vileness 
of his adversary ; and concludes with the sentiment, which, 
indeed, runs through the speech, that Aeschines was with 
Philip, and against the country ; Demosthenes, the opposite. 

Wherein, now, lies the power of this speech of Demosthenes, 
or of the speeches of Demosthenes generally? We may 
answer this negatively, and say : It is not in a few detached 
and remarkable passages, which you can take out, and 
they shall seem as admirable and forcible as they are in 
the piece. There are not in this speech the unevennesses 
and the contrasts which sometimes appear in our eloquent 
men. It is earnestness, passion, progress throughout Again, 
it is not the power of pregnant, condensed thought and 
sentiment. It is a rare thing, comparatively, to find in 
Demosthenes a great and independent sentiment or maxim, 
such as Burke, for example, abounds in. We read on a 
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long way in the great speech before we find a substantial 
one like the following : “ It becomes individuals in their 
private concerns, and the state in public affairs, to shape 
their subsequent conduct in consistency with the brightest 
passages of their former lives.” Admirable this; but few 
in our orator like it. 

Nor was his power at all in pathetic appeal, nor in the 
kindred attribute of humor ; for in both these he was almost 
wholly wanting. If he possessed, he did not use, either 
power. His eloquence was of the bare, unrelieved, severe 
sort. He had, in more senses than one, great severity. 
Singularly severe in the bad, the abusive sense, he had in 
an almost frightful degree the power of withering sarcasm 
and cumulative reproach. He calls his adversary “ a 
reviler,” “ a wretch,” “ a miscreant.” “ Why, then, wretch, 
do you bring your false accusations ? Why do you fabricate 
your lying words ? Why do you not purge out your filth 
with hellebore?” He calls him “ a pompous declaimer,” 
“ a slanderer,” “ a sneer-monger,” “ an unhallowed villain,” 
* the offscouring, the hack of the courts,” M word-spawner,” 
“ execrable pedagogue,” “ a most abandoned citizen, the 
common pest of all that have perished — men, districts, 
cities.” Though Demosthenes had the eloquence of Paul, 
he had nothing of his spirit. His was the spirit of utter 
selfishness, of intense, unappeasable revenge. 

Let us turn, now, to the rhetorical severity. “ In nothing,” 
says Lord Brougham, “ is the vast superiority of the chaste, 
vigorous style of the Greek orators and writers more con- 
spicuous than in the abstinent use of their prodigious faculties 
of expression. A single phrase, sometimes a word, and the 
work is done, — the desired impression made, as it were, with 
one stroke; there being nothing superfluous interposed to 
weaken the blow or break its fall.” This rigid abstinence 
extends to matters of figure and ornament. The extended, 
gorgeous, high-wrought figure is not found in our orator. 
Often is it the extreme of the brief and the simple, — as in 
that celebrated one, the &<nrep vi<fxx$. The heavens had 
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become black with overhanging perils, when, with one magic 
touch, the orator causes them all to pass away before the 
potency of his decree, &cnrep v€^>9, “ as a cloud.” 

Before proceeding further in giving specimens of our 
orator’s figures, we remark that there is really a dearth of 
figures, that is, such figures as one can take out, and hold 
up as specimens, with good effect. Still, though this charac- 
teristic has led some critics to deny the fact, we are compelled 
to admit, as we read Demosthenes, that he has a highly 
figurative style. The figures are closely inwrought into the 
whole texture of discourse — into the words, facts, argu- 
ments. The facts and arguments are figures ; the figures 
are all arguments. 

We will begin our illustrations with metaphor . The great 
oration is full of this figure ; but it lies very much in the 
words, and therefore is not separable for purposes of illus- 
tration. The following is of this kind : “ In the Greek state 
there shot up a crop (<f>opd) of traitors, mercenary and 
abandoned, such as no one remembered at any former 
period.” Here is an instance of very pregnant metaphor, 
where the words are so full of a figurative sense that critics 
and commentators have been greatly plagued to get out into 
English the whole strong, picturesque meaning. He says : 
“ Aeschines has disgorged upon me the foul contents of his 
own villainy and injustice.” The original word places 
before us this picture, viz. of one dashing into the face of 
another the remains, results — spewings, if you please — 
of a previous night’s debauch. Our orator’s terms of re- 
proach, often so cleaving, and so ludicrously, terribly pic- 
turesque, are metaphorical ; and their singular force results 
from this fact. In this way he gets a great deal of hot, 
heavy obloquy into a word, and then drives it into his adver- 
sary without any flinching. Thus, at the close of a passage 
where he succeeds in winding up Aeschines, he breaks out 
upon him : if ^pivrqre. If we say “ thunderstruck,” we get 
out but a portion of the meaning ; for Demosthenes intends 
to insinuate that Aeschines was turned into a fool, as by a 
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clap of thunder. Again, in the phrase “ Raising his voice, 
and exulting and vociferating,” the last word is so chosen 
as to present a ludicrous image of the fellow straining and 
cracking his wind-pipe. A term which our orator repeatedly 
applies to his antagonist, and which we can only render, 
“ despicable wretch,” carries the scorned idea of spit upon — 
Kardimxrrov , u this spit-upon.” This must suffice in illus- 
tration of file character and power of the metaphors of 
Demosthenes, in his way of employing which he gained to 
his orations great condensation and liveliness. 

Antithesis is another figure of which our orator seems to 
have been very fond. And this figure he loved, doubtless, 
as affording condensation ; especially, as so combining close- 
ness with clearness as to produce vivacity. The single 
instance which we will adduce is a fine one, for the quick 
turn of the parts and the rapidity of the movement : “ Draw 
the parallel between your life and mine, Aeschines, and de- 
mand of this audience which of the two each of them had 
rather be for his past You were an usher, I was a scholar; 
you were an initiator, I was initiated ; you danced at the 
games, I presided over them ; you were clerk of the assembly, 
I, a member; you, a third-rate actor; I, a spectator; you 
were constantly breaking down, I always hissing you ; your 
measures were always in the enemy’s favor ; mine, ever in 
the country’s.” We cannot stop to quote antitheses from 
Demosthenes. Almost everything is by contrast The whole 
oration on the Crown is one great antithesis — the patriotic 
and incorruptible Demosthenes set off against the traitorous 
and corrupt Aeschines. 

The dilemma , related not distantly to antithesis, we find 
in our orator, well executed, though not always perfect. 
But then a complete dilemma — that is, one that admits of 
no retort — we are told, by one of the greatest of living 
debaters, is an exceedingly rare occurrence in oratory. 
“ And here I should like to ask Aeschines a question. When 
all this was going on, and the city w r as filled with enthusiasm 
and gratitude and eulogy, did he join in the gratulation, or 
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remain at home, sorrowful, and bemoaning and begrudging 
the public prosperity ? For, if indeed he made his appear- 
ance and took part with the rest, is not his conduct dreadful, 
— nay, rather, is it not impious, in now calling you to con- 
demn those proceedings as evil which he called the gods to 
witness were good ? But if he did not appear, does he not 
deserve a thousand deaths for groaning over a spectacle that 
filled all others with joy ? ” In the following we have two 
terrible horns : “ And now, one of two things follows [from 
the silence of Aeschines], — either, that, finding nothing to 
blame in my measures, he had no others to propose ; or, 
that, seeking to benefit the enemy, he did not propound 
measures better than mine. But said he nothing, propounded 
he nothing, when there was room for working you some 
mischief? Why, then there was no chance for anybody else 
to be heard.” 

Again, the dimax is a figure admirably managed and 
sustained in our orator. The interest rises and swells, as 
he proceeds ; and, even though he brings forward the same 
facts again and again, they are so connected and invested 
that they have augmented force on every repetition. We 
bring forward a particular instance of the climax, which has 
been much admired. “ Having said thus much, I sat down ; 
no one uttering a word to the contrary. Not only did I 
offer this speech, but I made a motion ; not only did I make 
a motion, I went embassador; not only did I go as em- 
bassador, but I persuaded the Thebans ; and, throughout 
the whole transaction, I persevered, and gave myself up, 
without any reserve, to confront the perils which surrounded 
the country.” There is a remarkable climacteric passage, 
which ends with the famous oath, and has been pronounced 
“ one of the greatost pieces of declamation on record in any 
tongue ” ; but it is too long for citation. It rises and pours 
along in augmenting majesty and vehemence, till he comes 
to the extreme elevation : u But it is not true, men of Athens, 
that you have done wrong in fighting the battle of all 
Greece, for her freedom and salvation. No ! By your 
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forefathers, who for that cause rushed upon destruction at 
Marathon ; and by those who stood in battle array at Plataea; 
and by those who fought on the sea at Salamis ; and by the 
warriors of Artemisinin ; and by all the others, who now 
repose in the sepulchres of the nation — gallant men, to 
all of whom the state decreed a public funeral, deeming that 
they, too, had earned such honors, not merely those who 
had combatted fortunately, and had come off victorious, — 
and justly ; for the duty of the brave has been done by all.” 
The saddest, most untoward event in all the administration 
of Demosthenes was the utter defeat at Ghaeronea; and 
when he comes to this dark spot, he wakes up all his powers, 
and strives to hide, if not illumine it, by a sudden, over- 
powering blaze of rhetoric. We have here jargument, prece- 
dent, apostrophe, the most spirit-stirring recollections. The 
effect upon the Athenians must have been prodigious, giving 
to defeat all the prestige of victory. . 

In coming to the reasoning of the Grecian orator it is 
very obvious to say, what every one sees on reading a few 
passages of him, that he is not a reasoner, in the formal, 
technical sense. There are no propositions laid down, and 
then proved by close, rigid processes of argumentation. In 
his orations we do not find one portion set apart for proof, 
another for narration, another for appeal. And while it is 
true that there are no portions rigidly given to the set forms 
of reasoning, there is diffused all through that kind of rea- 
soning most effective for the occasion and purpose. It is 
rapid, linked with fact, made lucid by figure, impregnated 
with passion. There is argument in his comparisons and 
metaphors, in his antitheses and dilemmas, in his climaxes, 
his interrogations, and apostrophes. These are put into such 
a shape, brought into such connections, and so charged with 
fact and sentiment as often to do very quickly and powerfully 
the whole work of argument. Demosthenes takes an early 
opportunity to change the argument from the ground of law 
to that of facts, and so secure to himself the high advantage 
of fighting from his own ground, and making the course and 
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policy of liis own administration a shield of defence. De- 
mosthenes’s arguments, then, are Demosthenes’s facts ; and 
those topics and facts that are especially to his purpose he 
makes the most of. He brings them up again and again, 
in new connections and with fresh illustrations. In this we 
have a distinguishing feature of the great master’s reasoning. 
He seizes upon the strong points and facts, and makes these 
do about the whole work of conviction. The hand of the 
master is seen in investing the old topic with a new interest 
and power, every time it is fetched in. There is one point, or 
fact, which, as we have already seen, our orator makes great 
use of, and which he employs with astonishing effect. The 
point is simply this : Why did not Aeschines bring his accu- 
sations at the time of the events ? Why did he not propose 
his measures , if he had better, at the proper time, and not 
now croak about mine ? These points, topics, Demosthenes 
swings around, like a great sledge-hammer, upon the head 
of his antagonist, and, though the first blow from it smites 
him to the earth, he swings it and swings it, till by it he 
grinds him to powder. “ But if he saw me acting injuriously 
toward the state, especially if I were doing the things he has 
been ranting about, it was his duty to enforce the penal 
laws against me while the facts were recent.” Again : “ But 
you — by what name shall I describe you aright? — when 
did you ever come forward at the moment to testify your 
indignation at seeing me, before your eyes, wrest from the 
country so grand an opportunity for an alliance as that you 
are now tragically declaiming about ? When did you ever 
stand forth to denounce or to scrutinize all that you are 
impeaching me for ? ” Once more : “ Then, when by law 
you could have brought me to justice for the public good, 
had I offended, you never proceeded against me on any head 
of charge whatever. But, when I stand clear on all hands, 
— by the laws, by lapse of time, by prescription, by judge- 
ments repeatedly pronounced, by my never having been 
convicted before the people of any offence, — and when 
much glory has been gained to the country by my public 
conduct, then it is you take your stand.” 
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Wo pass now to his other oft-repeated topic. He says: 
“ Here is what I did. You know it all ; you know the cir- 
cumstances. Now, what ought I to have done? What 
better could I have done?” “The statesman,” he says, 
“gives his counsels before the event, and makes himself 
responsible. The partizan, holding his peace when he ought 
to speak out, finds fault, for the first time, the instant any- 
thing goes wrong.” Observe, now, the skilful use, the 
climacteric arrangement of this topic. He says, in the next 
recurrence of it : “I will go to such a pitch of candor as at 
once to confess I was in the wrong, if, even now, any person 
will point out a better course, or show that any other could 
then have been taken than the one I did take.” A page 
further on it comes around again. Addressing his adversary : 
“ If you spoke not then, speak out now. Say, what plan 
ought I to have fallen upon ? Wliat alliance, what measure, 
was there that I ought to have preferred, and pressed upon 
the people ? ” A little further on, lie asks again : “ If I did 
not adopt all possible expedients, according to all human 
calculation ; if I did not strenuously persevere in them, and 
with exertions above my strength ; or, if I did not insist 
upon those measures which were glorious for the country, 
and worthy of her renown, and necessary for her safety, 
show me that, and impeach me when you please.” Further 
on, again : “ But, since he dwells so much on the actual 
events, I will hazard a somewhat bold assertion: If the 
events of futurity had been manifest to all, and you, Aeschines, 
had foretold them, and had bellowed out your protestations 
ever so vociferously, instead of never uttering a word, — not 
even then ought the country to have acted otherwise than 
she did, if she had any regard for her glory, or her ancestry, 
or her posterity.” Further on it comes up once more, 
and he finishes off* the topic with a little spice of drollery : 
“ For why will you now be insisting on what ought then to 
be done, when you never brought forward any such propo- 
sition at the time , though you were in the city, and were 
present at the debates ? What does your eloquence profit 
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the country, while you now descant upon what is past and 
gone ? As if a physician, when called to patients in a 
sinking state, should give no advice, nor prescribe any 
course by which the disease might be cured, but, after one 
of them had died, and the funeral rites were performing, 
should follow him to the grave, and expound how the poor 
man would never have died had such and such things only 
been done ? Moon-stricken ! is it now, at length, that you 
too speak out ? ” 

Our orator affords some fine specimens of the clinching 
force in the argument from the less to the greater : “ But 
mark this. If such was our fate when we fought with the 
Thebans on our side , what had we not to expect if, instead of 
having them for allies, they had joined Philip, which Aeschines 
spent all his voice to make them do? And if, when the 
battle was fought three days’ march from Attica, so great 
peril and such alarm beset the city, what would have been 
our prospects if the disaster had happened close upon our 
territory ? ” 

We have alluded to interrogation as aiding in the reason- 
ing of Demosthenes. The peculiar argumentative power of 
the orator’s questions lies in this — that they admit of but 
one answer. If answered at all, they must be answered in 
the orator’s favor. They also help in the speed and sprightli- 
ness of the movement We have a quick succession of short, 
pithy questions, with a few rapid strokes following them, and 
“in the quick process he contrives,” in the phrase of another, 
“ to forge the whole massive chain of his argument.” The 
following is an example : “ What should you, at that crisis, 
call upon the Greek 6tates to do ? To attain peace ? They 
had that already. To make war? But you yourselves were 
deliberating about peace.” 

Having now shown, by references and citations, what the 
practice of Demosthenes was, we pass on to state some 
rhetorical principles and lessons, established, we think, by 
the authority of the great performer before us. 

1. The first is, That tho true style for effect in one age, 
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or upon one class of minds, will be effective in every age, 
and upon every class of minds. In other words, there is a 
universal style, always powerful, always pleasing. De- 
mosthenes has it perfectly, and it is the secret of the fact that 
he has kept the crown of eloquence so long and so indis- 
putably. Whereas, if he had had an artificial style, of a 
kind that abounds in our day, he would have passed into 
oblivion ages ago. It is owing to this attribute of his style 
that the remark which Hume makes of it is perfectly just — 
that, u could it be copied, its success would be infallible over 
a modem assembly.” 

This universal style, of which Demosthenes is both a 
master and a model, is characterized, at bottom, by great 
simplicity. The words chosen are the familiar and the 
known. The Grecian orator understood that the words 
which are oftenest in the people’s mouths go the quickest 
and deepest into the people’s ears. There is also great pre- 
cision in the choice of the words ; so that a great weight of 
meaning is conveyed on the wing of very little language. 
Yet there is also a very considerable range to the style. 
While the general feature is close, condensed simplicity, 
occasionally there is a roundness and fulness to the sen- 
tences ; in one place, great delicacy and an artistic finish ; 
in another, lying almost in juxtaposition, a vulgar and 
startling coarseness. Thus, he says to his adversary, in 
close connection with a grand and impassioned movement : 
“ You cannot deny it, though you lie till you split open.” 
The great orator’s style inclines more to the side of the pal- 
pable and strong than to that of the refined and the beautiful. 
Still, there is a touching on both sides. This appears in 
our ample citations. But, what is better, go to the book for 
yourselves, and see what it is. It would be well to read 
this, or some kindred style, till we learn to love it, and shall 
try to do like it ; read it till it shall harmonize in our ears, 
and fully satisfy them. It seems to me that a person has 
made a very encouraging advance, when he can relish and 
be satisfied with the Demosthenic style. . Cicero informs us 
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that he was not satisfied with it. He gives Demosthenes all 
praise ; then says : “ Nevertheless, ho does not fill my ears ; 
they are so greedy and capacious, always desiring something 
immense and infinite.” We plainly see in this fact that, 
if we would utter simple and pungent things, we must come 
to relish them. If we would pour from our mouth the 
Demosthenic eloquence, we must get our ears down to the 
Demosthenic dimensions. Most certainly, if we keep the 
great ears of Cicero, we shall have with them his ore rotundo , 
his swelling mouth. 

The man we now have before us, let us say, is precisely 
the man we want for the correction of many faults found 
among us in the use of language and figure. We refer to 
the strong tendency there is to excess in these respects — the 
running into the extra-fine, the lofty, and the grandiloquent 
There is a great deal brought in for mere show, as a 
flourishing appendage; reminding one, as Moore says, in 
his life of Sheridan, of a peacock’s tail. This is a mistake, 
no matter what the subject or the object. If there is any 
design of eloquence, it is a great mistake. For the mind in 
a truly earnest or eloquent frame never goes after embellish- 
ment. It will pick it up, if in its way, but never step aside 
for it. The orator uses his imagination, it has been well 
said by some one, as the ostrich uses his wings, not to fly 
with, but to aid him in running — to give him an onward, 
rushing vehemence. In oratory we want what has force, 
and we find not this quality in the merely beautiful. It lies 
rather in the opposite. There was not a little meaning in 
Mirabeau’s declaration, as he shook his seamed and shaggy 
head : “ You do not understand all the power of my ugli- 
ness.” There is certainly a power in plainness, sometimes 
in a homeliness and coarseness, far more than in the opposite. 
We say, let there be good taste ; let there be also a pervading 
simplicity, verging, if you please, toward the Grecian severity 
and rigor. It will not hurt us to be studying and striving 
in that direction ; and the old master will help us amazingly, 
if we will only listen, and let him teach us. 
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2. My second remark is, that condensation, as an element 
of power, comes to us as another lesson from the model 
before us. We here learn that a great effect may be pro- 
duced in a reasonably short time. Demosthenes generally 
produced his prodigious results in a brief space. There is 
but a single oration — that on the Crown — which is of any 
considerable length. This is a choice sentiment, or fact, 
worthy to be laid up by the speaker in a place where it will 
always be at hand and ready for use. Not a few of our 
speakers seem to have got possession of the notion (or the 
notion of them) that a great effort must be a long effort. 
And the effort and the man who made it appear to be 
reckoned great in proportion to the huge holding on. A 
monstrous perversion this of every common-sense principle. 
The truth is, this exhausting system, this wearying diffusion, 
this desperate unwillingness to let go of a thought when 
once we get hold ; this beating and spreading out, this em- 
barrassing and burying up with piles of wordy paragraphs 
the simple point that needs to be seen or felt, is utterly at 
war with all the precedents and precepts, and utterly 
preventive of all the great results of eloquence. Fluency 
is a good thing; but sometimes it is a nuisance. It is 
flow, flow, flow: never at a loss for something to say; 
never having anything worth saying: never in want of a 
word ; never seizing one of any significance and power. 
Eloquence comes not out from such places. Eloquence has 
ever put forth its greatest things closely, rapidly. All the 
memorably great effects of the great orators of the past have 
been the results of masterly strokes, intensely conceived and 
quickly delivered. “ Sudden bursts,” to present an ad- 
mirable description of two of the most effective speakers that 
have appeared — “ sudden bursts, which seemed the effect 
of inspiration ; short sentences, which came like lightning, 
dazzling, burning, striking down everything before them; 
sentences which, spoken at critical periods, decided the fate 
of great questions ; sentences which everybody still knows 
by heart — in these, chiefly, lay the power of these extraor- 
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dinary men.” Whoever he may be, or wherever, that finds 
himself called to the vocation of speaking, let him learn to 
gather all the force and all the fire of his thoughts, as the 
diffused fluid is gathered on the electric wheel, and he will 
be pretty likely to produce an effect. He will have a power 
at his disposal, and the people will know when it touches 
them. 

8. In the next place, we remark that we may learn 
something from the great Grecian master upon the mode 
of effecting this desirable reduction and condensation of 
discourse. The substance of the rule is found in the 
brief and blunt advice given by Dr. Witherspoon to his 
students : “ When you have anything to say, say it ; and 
stop when you get through.” Demosthenes manifestly 
effected the reduction and condensation for which he was so 
remarkable by observing these two things : First, imme- 
diately coming to the point; secondly, inflexibly adhering 
to it. This is the grand beauty of his exordiums, a grand 
felicity in his eloquence. While the exordium was very 
much elaborated, it was perfectly simple — every word in it 
had to do with the subject in hand. How infinitely preferable 
to those heavy, vague introductions we are sometimes doomed 
to sit and hear! The speaker commences far off in the 
distance, with some frigid generalities ; then edges up, and 
carefully approximates; and ventures a little nearer, and 
then a little nearer, to the subject of discourse, till, at 
length, he is seen to strike upon it. And no mortal can tell 
why he did not start at the point which he has thus reached, 
after twenty-five minutes’ wearisome travel. 

Not ouly from the exordium of our orator, but from the 
body of the piece, all extraneous matter was expelled, pushed 
aside, pushed out. The splendid coruscation off from the 
straight line of remark was never seen in the great Grecian 
model, and never should be in any speaker. Episodes in 
oratory, however fine, commonly do more hurt than good. 
They distract the hearer’s mind, decoy attention from the 
main point and business in hand, and help to make out, 
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often, an insufferable length of discourse. They denote the 
speaker’s mind at play ; while the straightforward style, 
which takes in only what is to the purpose, denotes a mind 
full, and at the same time significant and earnest in the 
discharge of its contents. The figures and metaphors of the 
former have been well likened to fire-works shown up for 
display ; and those of the latter to sparks emitted from a 
working-engine. 

4. The next oratorical doctrine, or maxim, which we 
derive from the great model of ages is, that the most effective 
eloquence is not, as a thing of course, nor commonly, the 
address which is the most replete and weighty with thought, 
argument, matter. In other words, the orator is not to 
strike for a learned discourse — a discourse abounding in 
original views and profound researches and novel theories — 
a discourse heavy and crowded with recondite material. 
He has to do rather with the common things, the common 
sentiments, the common minds and hearts of the world. He 
feels strongly, as he should feel, on the great, the obvious, 
the generally admitted facts and truths. His chief object is 
to transfer, and his work is done when he has transfered, his 
own glowing sentiments to the breasts of others. So far 
from laboring to put a crowd of foreign thoughts within 
those who attend upon him, he touches, wakes up, gives life 
and productiveness to what were there before. Demosthenes, 
we know, did produce the greatest effects by his efforts. In 
this none have ever surpassed him. Yet he is never close, 
concatenated in his argument ; or rich, profound, or philo- 
sophical in his matter. What is true of this orator is true 
of the whole kind. We do not undertake to say that the 
utmost solidity and depth of thought and sentiment may in 
no case go with the utmost oratorical force and effectiveness. 
We only state the fact, as it has notoriously occurred. All 
along down from the Grecian master, we find that the most 
effective orations have not been those most replete with 
profound thought and severe argument, but the reverse. 
For example, few forensic arguments in modern times have 
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equalled in weight and wealth of sentiment and splendor of 
illustration the celebrated defence of Peltier by Sir James 
Mackintosh. Yet, for the purpose of shielding the poor 
Frenchman, it was good for nothing. Though read ever 
since with delight, it was at the time a splendid and miserable 
failure. The three most effective speakers that were ever in 
the British House of Commons were probably Lord Chatham, 
Charles James Fox, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; and 
they, especially Chatham and Sheridan, never produced their 
effects by solidity and strength of matter. When Sheridan 
was asked how it was that he succeeded so well in the house, 
he replied, “ that he had not been there very long before he 
found that three fourths of the members were fools ; and 
he resolved, therefore, not to shock them by too much 
severity of argument.” Nor did Chatham, in the character 
of him drawn by Grattan, “conduct the understanding 
through the painful subtilties of argumentation, but rather 
lightened upon his subject, and reached the point by the 
flashings of his mind, which, like those of his eye, were felt, 
but could not be followed.” In precise accordance with the 
above was the advice given by that shrewd observer, Dr. 
Johnson, to Boswell, who had occasion to speak at the bar 
of the Houso of Commons : “ You must not argue as if you 
were arguing in the schools. Close reasoning will not fix 
their attention.” But it will be. said, according to these 
authorities eloquence is mere declamation. And so it is, 
often. In its greatest passages, all along its course down, it 
has been declamation — solid, arguing, nervous declamation. 
The famous oath of Demosthenes (which has been quoted 
from his speech upon the Crown), deemed the greatest pas- 
sage in all eloquence, is declamation. It is made of clear, 
plain, fresh things, vividly conceived and earnestly uttered 
— torrents of palpable truth, of inflamed common sense. 
But it will be asked, perhaps, if we mean to discourage the 
power of profound thought in the orator. By no means. 
Let him be a very master in this line. But what use the 
power to him, if it is not to be brought out in his appropriate 
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work, his professional structures ? What the use of sense, 
and what use in laboring to acquire it; if it be true, after all, 
that the world suffer themselves to bo swayed and ruled by 
nonsense ? Wc confess that we have sometimes been com- 
pletely staggered by this question, as it has been forced 
upon us, in witnessing frequent instances of the magic and 
triumph of nonsense. Yet we must believe, after all, that 
sense is a good thing, and that nothing but manliness and 
variety of thought will sustain the orator, and give him 
reputation and success, in the long run. The people will 
be satisfied, will think better of him, will more deeply feel 
him, when they know he has the power, even though he 
does not always use it. Let him not be too lavish of the 
mere product of the brain, — not aim to crowd the address 
as closely as possible with this material, — but have regard 
to some of the other things which" we know to have made up 
the effectiveness of all the great eloquence of the world. 

5. Kindred with the preceding remark is this — that prae- 
tical power in oratory consists, often, very much in skilful 
repetition. This is another of the lessons we derive from 
the Grecian master. We have seen that Demosthenes 
brought up and presented the same things again and again. 
The same is true of Fox. And in his case this was not the 
result of accident ; it was not because he had not enough 
else to say, but because he deemed this the way to carry his 
points, and imbed them in the minds of the people. If we 
aim at a crowded fulness of thought in a popular address, — 
make it an object to see what an amount and variety of 
matter we can press into it, — there cannot, of course, be 
these rhetorical repetitions ; they are necessarily crowded 
out So that we see how, in one respect, the utmost amount 
of thought in a popular appeal is not consistent with the 
highest oratorical effectiveness. 

The position that the repeated bringing up, or the con- 
tinued holding up, of the same point is indispensable in 
order that the thought or argument may do its full execution, 
we might sustain by authorities additional to that of De- 
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mosthene8. Said Dr. Johnson, in his instructions to Boswell, 
already quoted from : “ You must say the same thing over 
and over again, in different words. If you say it but once, 
they miss it in a moment of inattention.” An eminent 
advocate of this country remarked to a preacher, whose 
pulpit performances he criticised, as losing in effectiveness 
for the want of this species of repetition, that he found it 
necessary, in addressing a jury, to repeat what he wished to 
impress upon their minds, at least twice, and often three 
and four times, or even more ; otherwise, he did not carry 
their minds along with him, and so failod in the end. We 
have the same doctrine, and rather a humorous instance 
of its success, in the excuse rendered by a distinguished 
English advocate for being rather prolix in a plea he had 
made. He acknowledged the fact, but said in justification : 
“ Did you not observe the foreman — a heavy looking fellow 
in a yellow waistcoat ? No more than one idea could ever 
stay in his thick head at a time ; and I resolved that mine 
should be that one. So I hammered on, till I saw by his 
eyes that he had got it.” It was the hammering on that 
got in the idea, and the getting in of this gained the case. 

The secret of the efficacy of skilful repetition is : (1) That 
it insures attention to the important point ; (2) A full un- 
derstanding and apprehension of it; (3) It enhances the 
hearer’s estimate of its importance ; (4) It holds it before 
the miud, till its just importance and force are felt. 

But, after all, we must be allowed to say that this repetition, 
the bringing up or presenting the same topics or points, is 
rather hazardous business. While it is deeply convictive 
and implanting, if well done, it is dull, burdensome, dis- 
gusting, if badly done. It is one of the difficulties in the 
way of reaching the highest style of popular eloquence. 
Repetition, with variety and an augmenting interest and 
power — this the difficulty. Demosthenes mastered it, and 
his name has become the synonym for cogent and successful 
appeal. 

6. We get from the Grecian orator confirmation of the 
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doctrine that clearness of meaning is found in connection 
with the highest oratorical power, and is indispensable to it. 
Demosthenes, though often concise, was always clear, en- 
tirely so, to those he addressed. Not only the Orecian, but 
all eloquence, ever has had, and ever must have, this quality 
of lucidness. In order to an effect, the meaning must stand 
out ; must be obtrusive, not to be searched for, not dug out 
of darkness, but flashing and forcing itself upon the people. 
“ Nothing in nature,” says Robert South, “ can be imagined 
more absurd, irrational, and contrary to the very design and 
end of speaking than an obscure discourse.” Yet this very 
consummate absurdity has really been embraced and prac- 
tised by many as the true doctrine. According to the old- 
fashioned doctrine, a discourse to be impressive must be 
intelligible. According to the new-fangled doctrine, the 
way to be peculiarly searching is to be utterly unsearchable ; 
the way to sink the truth deep into terrestrial breasts, is 
to aim the shaft at the zenith. And this will be pronounced 
very fine and very forcible, and will raise a very great ad- 
miration on the part of some in the community, who are 
always most rapturously taken with what they cannot com- 
prehend. They behold a lofty figure and flourish before 
them — manifestly a great gathering and rolling up of the ele- 
ments, and they are quite sure there is something remarkable 
going forth from the speaker ; and, though they cannot see 
any meaning in particular, yet they have no doubt that 
there is a most magnificent meaning behind the cloud. All 
this may be very admirable ; but that obtuse, probative class, 
who insist upon knowing what they admire, will not be very 
much carried away with it. They certainly will not feel the 
force of it as eloquence. For eloquence is not only a clear 
thing ; it is a sublunary thing. The orator, in his telling 
strokes, like the lightning, strikes downward. Just so far as 
he mystifies and subtilizes his matter, he spoils it for oratorical 
effect. Man was not made to be moved by such means. 
Civilized or savage, there is nothing in his nature which 
responds to such exhibitions. If our eloquence is to be car- 
Vol. XXVII. No. 107. 65 
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ried forward, or higher, in power, it must be kept from these 
morbidly refining and obscuring tendencies and influences. 

7. The next oratorical doctrine or principle that we get 
confirmation of, is, that the style which has great power is 
often the result of great labor. Demosthenes certainly 
settled the point that utmost finish and utmost force of style 
are perfectly consistent, if not necessary, one to the other. 
Our orator, we have said, greatly elaborated his style. He 
not only labored to attain power in composition, he also 
expended a vast amount of strength and solicitude upon the 
several pieces he produced. He had his favorite passages, 
which he wrought to the very highest possible finish, and 
introduced into different orations. And it is curious to see 
the delicate changes which he introduced on the repetition 
of a favorite passage — how careful as to the collocation of 
a word, or the position of a particle ; and yet these are the 
passages of the greatest effectiveness, those on which he 
particularly relied. 

Not only Demosthenes, but all the best writers that have 
lived, and whose writings have lived, have been hard elabo- 
rated. The men who stir us by things put down a century 
ago, put down those things with a great deal of painstaking. 
We might show this, were there time, by individual allusions 
and proofs, and make it appear that every cogent quality of 
style may be gained by rightly working on it. A person 
may work his style into the utmost closeness and condensation, 
by habitually working out from it all the inept and useless 
words, and getting and keeping in only the precise and 
significant. He can work off roughnesses, when a smooth 
surface would be the most effective, and put on a polish that 
shall flash and attract. He can take the wind out of the 
too swollen and bombastic, and bring it down to a decent 
and comely simplicity. The rigid and hard-moving joints he 
can change to an easy and quick flexibility. His bluntest and 
squarest sentences he can forge to a point, if a point they 
should have, as infallibly as the blacksmith can hammer his 
iron to that form. And if more heat is wanted in the mass, 
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he can blow it in. Certainly, by working it over, he need 
not draw out what is already in, as many seem to suppose. 
Not only may the skilful elaborator gain all these and more 
good qualities in his productions ; but, while he continues thus 
to elaborate, he will be advancing in the power to bring out 
every effective attribute of style. In order to this, he must know 
how to elaborate; must do it heartily, with resolute vigor,, 
and with the eye upon the right things. Some of the most 
stirring paragraphs that ever went from human lips into the 
human ear and heart were written to the turning of every tittle. 
The doctrine we here find is that the foundation of power 
must be laid in the tasked and striving pen. So, we are told, 
Brougham did ; so he taught. In his Inaugural Discourse 
he lays it down, as a rule admitting of no exception, that a 
man will speak well, in proportion as he has written much ; 
and that, with equal talents, he will be the finest extempo- 
raneous speaker, when no time for preparation is allowed, 
who has prepared himself most sedulously when he had an 
opportunity of delivering a premeditated speech. This may 
seem extravagant doctrine ; but such actually is the mode 
in which no small part of the most effective eloquence of the 
world has been prepared for and produced. Great power 
in this line has been, for the most part, the result of the 
extremest labor and painstaking — not to make the discourse 
dense and deep with thought, but to crowd it full of that 
indefinable, but electric thing called eloquence. Sueh a 
course, where there is a strong and earnest soul, will help 
to the attainment of eloquence. But the rage and clamor 
for mere offhand, and the consequent practice of opening 
the mouth and slovenly pouring forth whatever happens to 
be uppermost, tends to reduce our speech to a compound 
of utter feebleness and offensiveness. 

8. Let me say, finally, when we have attained to good 
matter, it should be remembered that it will not do to trust 
in that alone. The Grecian master, in the first instance, 
made this mistake. He came forth with good matter, only, 
and the people would not hear it. They hissed him out of 
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sight. At length he came back, with the orator’s other 
part — the manner — perfected, and he swayed and moulded 
the same mass at pleasure. There is a decided tendency in 
educated men, men who think richly and strongly, to dis- 
regard and despise manner. What they have to say is so 
important and so good, that it needs the commendation of 
no mere outside trickery. It is admitted that a few men 
have done wonders by the simple, unaided power of thought 
But these men are the exceptions. It is not safe to under- 
take to be one of them. It will not do for the preacher at 
the present day to hold up his sermon in his hand, and read 
it off, without motion or emotion, because Jonathan Edwards 
did so with success. If he does, let him not be surprised 
should some empty-headed vociferator across the way empty 
his meeting-house for him. 

There is one point, in this connection, deserving notice, 
namely, the attainableness of a good manner, in the face of 
serious defects. Demosthenes encountered such defects, and 
came off with triumphant success. He seems greatly to 
have increased the compass of his voice, to have made it 
flexible, and gained the mastery of it. Let any other man, 
who has marked faults of manner, meet them as the Grecian 
did, and, with a like indomitable purpose, decree their cor- 
rection and the bringing in of the corresponding excellences, 
and he will, in a measure, succeed. Let him put his finger 
resolvedly upon the specific defects, and say : “ If my voice 
is harsh, I will try to make it smooth ; if it is feeble, I will 
try to give it strength ; if it is slender and squeaking, I will 
labor for volume and manliness ; if the emission is mostly 
at the nose, I will practise till I can drive it out at the 
mouth, where it ought to go ; if I can make but one inflec- 
tion, I will work till I can make two ; if I can make none, I 
will labor till I can make the whole, just when and where 
and how I please. The wretched, lullaby, sing-song monotony, 
which makes me perform the office of an opiate upon my 
auditors, I will somehow break up ; and in the process of 
breaking it up, I will leave no resort untried.” It was, 
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doubtless, a spirit and decision like this which sent our orator 
voluntarily down into that dark hole, there to assail the faults 
which hung upon him, and which brought him forth again 
to the world with a manner the most effective, probably, the 
world has ever seen. What if a man now cannot accomplish 
so much in this cultivation as the great Grecian did ? Let 
him accomplish what he can. There is no reason, because 
he may not reach the highest point of excellence, in refusing 
to attempt any improvement ; no reason, because he cannot 
rise to the power of a Chatham, in drawling and stammering 
like the boor. The individual who put into a napkin his 
one talent, because it was not five, failed of the justification 
on which he stupidly reckoned. 

In aiming to do as well as we can in this particular, we 
learn from the Grecian that we should cultivate the manner 
of our style, as well as of our delivery. In order to make 
the nearest approximation to the Demosthenic delivery, it 
is necessary that we forge the Demosthenic sentences. There 
are two features in the style of our orator which adapt it to 
a powerful enunciation. One is, the variety, the range in 
the structure, admitting and demanding a corresponding 
range in the voice. In the sentences there are all degrees 
of smoothness and roughness ; all degrees of length, from a 
single word to a whole page ; all sorts of endings, requiring 
all sorts of tones and inflections. Let this character be 
brought into all our writing for oral delivery. Let the essay 
smoothness and evenness be broken in upon, and broken up, 
till we gain the ability to fit our paragraphs to the purposes 
to be answered by them — now yielding sweet music to the 
ear, now going like ruthless daggers to the heart. 

The other marked feature of adaptation for delivery in 
the style of Demosthenes is the frequent, full, emphatic 
bringing up of his sentences at the period. They often 
come out, ordnance-like, heavy and strong, shaking down all 
opposition. This is a capital feature in a style to be spoken. 
Whereas the tapering style, as it may be called, in which 
nearly every sentence has a flimsy, dragging tail to it, sets 
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at defiance all the mouths that were ever fashioned. Neither 
a Roscius nor a Garrick could pronounce it effectively. Let 
the speaker see to it, and strive for these high and em- 
phatic qualities of style ; and, in connection, let the voice be 
trained to give execution to what the brain may conceive, or 
the pen put down. We say, again : Beware how you put 
your trust in matter alone, even though it be of Demosthenic 
stringency and power. Intense, prolonged, and painful 
labor alone can make the orator; but how amazing the 
power gained as his reward. 


ARTICLE VI. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

BT BBT. B. P. BA BROWS, D.D., LATELY PROFESSOR OP HEBREW LITERATURE 
IB ABBOYEB THEOLOGICAL SEMIBABY. 


NO. VI. 

SEQUEL TO THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

By the Sequel to the Gospel History we mean the collection 
of writings known as the Acts of the Apostles, the apostolic 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. We apply to them the epithet 
44 sequel,” not as implying that they were all written after 
the Gospel narratives (for the fourth Gospel, at least, is later 
than most of them), but as indicating that they followed 
naturally from the fads recorded by the four evangelists. 
The genuineness, integrity, and credibility of the Gospel 
narratives have been shown, in preceding Articles, to rest on 
an immovable foundation of testimony. We are thus pre- 
pared beforehand to expect not only a record of the labors of 
the apostles, and writings emanating from them, but also a 
record and writings resting on the same basis of supernatural 
facts as that which underlies the evangelic narratives. If the 
truth of the Gospel narratives can be denied, or the super- 
natural element eliminated from them, then the truth of the 
supernatural events recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, and 
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implied in the Pauline and catholic Epistles, becomes of 
itself improbable. But if the reality of the facts recorded in 
the four Gospels is admitted, there is an antecedent proba- 
bility that the bright train of miraculous events inaugurated 
in connection with our Lord’s ministry will flow on, in 
greater or less measure, into the history of the primitive 
church, and also that we shall And written discussions and 
instructions, relating to the doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity, such as those contained in the apostolic Epistles. It 
is very important to remember that the Saviour established 
his church only in its fundamental principles. He left to 
his apostles the work of publishing his gospel, and organizing 
churches among Jews and Gentiles. Some truths, moreover, 
of the highest importance, he gave only in outline, because 
the time for their full development had not yet come. Such 
were especially the doctrine of his atoning sacrifice on Cal- 
vary, with the connected doctrine of justification by faith ; 
and the divine purpose to abolish the Mosaic economy, and 
with it the distinction between Jews and Gentiles. It must 
be obvious to all, that, for the accomplishment of the work 
thus committed to them, the apostles needed the supernatural 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, and also a supernatural seal 
of their authority. The Acts of the Apostles show us how 
both these wants were supplied. 

First, in respect to the supernatural illumination of the 
Spirit, the Saviour had taught them, in plain terms, that the 
Holy Ghost could not come (that is, in his special and full 
influences as the administrator of the new dispensation) till 
after his glorification: “It is expedient for you,” he said, 
“ that I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.” 1 And again : “ When the Comforter is come, whom 
I will send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of 
truth which proceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of 
me. And ye also shall bear witness, because ye have been 
with me from the beginning.” 2 Compare, also, the same 
1 John xvi. 7. * John xy. 26, 27. 
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apostle’s comment on the Saviour’s words: “ He that believeth 
on me, as the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
rivers of living water. But this spake he,” adds the evan- 
gelist, “ of the Spirit which they that believe on him should 
receive ; for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified .” 1 In accordance with the tenor 
of these words, the Saviour’s promise and direction to the 
apostles was : Behold, I send the promise of the Father 
upon you ; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.” a Now we have, in the 
opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, a record of the 
fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise that he would send the 
Holy Ghost. This is a sequel to the Gospel record so 
natural and necessary that it could not be wanting from a 
book professing to give even the briefest summary of the 
labors of the apostles. 

Secondly, as to the supernatural seal of their divine com- 
mission, the same book shows us how it was given, in con- 
nection with the descent of the Holy Spirit He communicated 
to them not only the inward illumination which they needed 
for their high office, but also the gift of speaking with tongues, 
and working stupendous miracles. This was to the world 
the outward and visible proof of their apostolic authority. » 
They derived it from Christ, as they were everywhere careful 
to state, and it was Christ’s seal to their commission. To 
affirm that they needed no such divine attestation, would 
be to say that they had no new truths to communicate by 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. The reader need not be told 
that this would be in direct contradiction of the Saviour’s 
declaration, that he had many things to say to his apostles, 
which they could not then bear, but which should be after- 
wards imparted to them by the Spirit of truth . 8 The divine 
seal of their commission which the apostles received on the 
day of Pentecost, was, then, in full harmony with the 
Saviour’s plan as previously developed — a consistent sequel 
to the facts recorded in the Gospels. 

1 John tu. 38, 39. * Luke xxiv. 49. # John xvi. 12-13. 
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The narrative itself of the apostolic labors, contained in 
the Acts of the Apostles, is simple and natural. It bears 
throughout the stamp of reality, not of fiction. Its very 
incompleteness is a testimony to its authenticity ; for it is an 
incompleteness easily explained from the author’s position. 
He does not profess to cover the whole field of primitive 
church history, but follows down the main line of apostolic 
labor to the time when Paul commenced his missionary tours. 
To a history of these the last half of his work is exclusively 
devoted. How naturally this grew out of the fact of his 
personal connection with the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
every one understands. 

Of the apostolic Epistles we remark, in general, that, 
along with the unfolding, as circumstances required, of the 
peculiar doctrines of grace, and the solution of various difficult 
and delicate questions growing out of the introduction of 
Christianity as a new power in society, they give the prac- 
tical application of the gospel to the manifold relations of 
human life, in a way so natural, and taking its shape so 
directly from the particular historic circumstances of the 
churches addressed, that they carry on their front the proof 
of their genuineness and truthfulness. We cannot conceive 
of any more natural sequel to the Redeemer’s work as 
recorded by the four evangelists. What we have further to 
say will be given under the three heads of the Ads of the 
Apostles , the Acknowledged Epistles , and the Disputed Books. 

I. The Acts of the Apostles . 

According to Chrysostom, this book was not so abundantly 
read by the early Christians as were the Gospels — was, in 
fact, unknown to many, as respects both its contents and 
its author . 1 The explanation of this comparative neglect, in 

1 The words of Chrysostom are as follows : “ Many are ignorant of the ex- 
istence of this book — of the book itself, and of its author and composer. For 
this reason, especially, I have decided to undertake this work fa series of hom- 
ilies on the book], in order that I may thus instruct those who are ignorant, 
and not sutler so great a treasure to lie concealed and hid from view. For it is 
able to be not less profitable to us than the Gospels themselves/' etc. — Intro- 

Vol. XXVIL No. 107. 66 
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an age when the art of printing was unknown, and maim* 
scripts were expensive, is found in the fact that it is occupied, 
not with the words and deeds of our Lord himself, but with 
those of his apostles. The peculiar interest which attaches 
to the book in these latter days, as containing not only a 
vivid portraiture of apostolic times, but also the great prin- 
ciples on which the Christian church is organized, did not 
exist for the masses in Chrysostom’s day. While many, 
from simple neglect, were ignorant of it, others, as the same 
writer tells us, regarded it as too plain and simple to deserve 
their attention. 1 Passing by some uncertain allusions to the 
book in the writings of the apostolic Fathers, we have, pre- 
served to us by Eusebius, 2 an epistle from the churches of 
Lyons and Vienne, in Gaul, to the churches of Asia and 
Phrygia, describing a severe persecution through which they 
had passed in the reign of Antoninus Verus, about 177 a.d. 
In this they say of the martyrs : u Moreover, they prayed, 
after the example of Stephen, the perfect martyr, for those 
who inflicted upon them the cruel torments, ‘ Lord, lay not 
this ^in to their charge,’ ” where we have an indubitable 
reference to the narrative of Stephen’s martyrdom. 8 Irenaeus, 
in the last part of the second century ; 4 Tertullian, in the 
last part of the second century and the beginning of the 
third ; 6 Clement of Alexandria, about the end of the second 

duction to the First Homily on the Acts. The reader will notice that it U 
simply of the neglect of this book on the part of many Christians, and their 
consequent ignorance of it and its author, of which Chrysostom speaks ; not of 
any doubt or conflicting testimony in respect to its authorship. Compare what 
the same author says elsewhere. Ho mil. I., In principium Actorum, near the 
beginning. 

1 wo\\ois yovv rb fri0Alor rovro obbh yv&pipAw 4<rri, iroAAo is 9b botcodr gro$ks 
blvat, Trd\iv vapoparat . iced ylrrrou rots pbv 7 ) yv&cis, rots 9b 77 iyyota fiaBvfiUts 
inr 609 <tis. " To many this book is not even known ; by many others it is neg- 
lected because it appears to be so plain. Thus to one class knowledge, to the 
other class ignorance, becomes the ground of indifference.”— Homil. L in Prin- 
cipium Actorum. 

8 Hist. Eccl. ▼. 1. 

8 Acts vii. 60. 

4 Adv. h acres. 1. 3. c. 14 and 15. 

4 De Jejunio. c. 10 ; Be praescript haeret. c. 22 ; Adr. Marcion. 1. 5. c. 2 and 
9, etc. 
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century, and onwards 1 — all these bear explicit testimony 
to the Book of Acts, ascribing it to Luke as its author ; and 
from their day onward the notices of it are abundant. We 
may add the concurrent testimony of the Muratorian canon, 
the Syriac Peshito, and the old Latin version. In a word, 
the book is placed by Eusebius among those that were uni- 
versally acknowledged by the churches. 2 * * The rejection of 
the book by certain heretical sects, as the Ebionites, Mar- 
cionites, Manichaeans, etc;, rested, not on historical, but on 
doctrinal grounds, and is, therefore, of no weight. Though 
Photius mentions various opinions respecting the author of 
the Book of Acts, he himself ascribes it to Luke. In fact, 
the third Gospel, which proceeded from the same hand as 
this work, was never ascribed to any other person than 
Luke. 

The internal evidence of Luke’s authorship is in harmony 
with the external. Not to mention the fact that the writer 
himself, in dedicating it to the same Theophilus, expressly 
identifies himself with the author of the third Gospel, there 
is a remarkable agreement in style and diction between the 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, as any one may 
learn who peruses them both together in the original Greek. 8 
Luke, moreover, as the travelling companion of Paul, had 
all needed facilities for composing such a work. With 
regard to *the latter part of the book, this is denied by none. 
His use of the first person plural — “ we endeavored,” “ the 
Lord had called us,” “ we came,” etc. — which first appears 
xvi. 10, and continues, with certain interruptions, through 
the remainder of the book, is so naturally explained by the 
assumption that the writer was actually in the apostle’s 
company, that it is worse than superfluous to go out of the 
way to find another and an unreasonable explanation. As 
it respects the first part of the book, we notice that he visited 

1 Strom at. ].«S (p. 588 of Sylburgius). * Hist. Ecci. iii.25. 

® See Davidson's Introduction to New Test, Vol. ii. p. 4, where he has col- 

lected forty-seven examples of “ terms that occur in both" books, “but nowhere 

else in the New Testament" 
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Caesarea with Paul’s company, and “ tamed there many 
days .” 1 Afterwards he went up with the same apostle to 
Jerusalem . 2 And we find him again with Paul at Caesarea 
when he sets out for Rome . 8 Now, at such centres of Chris- 
tian activity and intercourse as Jerusalem and Caesarea, he 
must have had abundant opportunity to learn all the facts 
recorded in the present book which could not be gathered 
from Paul’s own lips. 

As to the credibility of the book, it bears all the marks of 
historic verity which apply to the Gospel narratives, especially 
to the Gospel of Luke. To admit the credibility of this 
Gospel and to deny that of the book of Acts would be illogical. 
They who assume that no record of miraculous events can 
be credible must deny both. But they who admit the reality 
of supernatural interposition, as we have it in the four 
Gospels, are prepared beforehand to find the same element 
in the history of apostolic labor. 

To some modern writers, the narrative of the gift of tongues 
on the day of Pentecost has seemed to present an insuperable 
difficulty ; and they have pronounced it “ unpsychological,” 
according to the common understanding of the transaction. 
We have no disposition to deny the stupendous and incompre- 
hensible character of the miracle ; for it was a miracle, not in 
the sphere of material nature, but of the human spirit That 
they who received the gift of the Spirit on that memorable 
Occasion uttered true languages , and not an unintelligible 
jargon, is plain from the words of the hearers : “ Are not all 
these who speak Galileans ? And how hear we every man 

in our own tongue wherein we were born? We do hear 

them speak, in our tongues, the wonderful works of God.” 4 
If, now, we assume, according to the view of some, that they 
were supernaturally endowed with the power of speaking, in 
a conscious way , languages which they had never learned, 
and that, too, as a permanent gift for their use afterwards in 
the work of propagating the gospel, it is undoubtedly some- 

1 Chap. xxi. 8-10. * Chap. xxi. 15. 

* Chap, xxyii. 1. 4 Chap. ii. 7, 8, 11. 
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thing utterly above our comprehension. We cannot, however, 
but think that those commentators venture beyond their 
depth, who speak of such an endowment as something hot 
only contrary to the analogy of God’s dealings, but self- 
contradictory, and therefore impossible. 1 Certainly, such of 
them as are devout believers in the record of our Lord’s 
supernatural works place themselves in an awkward pre- 
dicament. Had we no record of the fact, we 6hohld be 
under the necessity of believing that there must have been 
in Palestine in our Lord’s day, as in all other countries, 
persons born deaf and dumb. Can any one suppose, for a 
moment, that when one of this class presented himself to 
the Saviour, he had, for the first time, a case beyond his 
immediate healing power, as it must have been if the in- 
stantaneous bestowal of the permanent gift of speech is 
“ self-contradictory, and therefore impossible ” ? Faith an- 
swers, No, and so does the divine record itself, according to 
Alford’s own interpretation of Mark vii. 32-37. 

While, however, wo maintain that the instantaneous com- 
munication of the gift of speech, as well as of hearing, to 
persons deaf and dumb from early childhood came neces- 
sarily within the sphere of our Lord’s miraculous works, we 
wish it to be understood that we do not insist upon this 
view as applicable to the pentecostal gift of tongues ; that is 
to say, we do not affirm that it gave, as a permanent pos- 
session for future use, the ability to speak in languages 
hitherto unknown to the recipients. It may have been, to 
use the words of Alford, “ a sudden and powerful inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, by which the disciples uttered, not of 
their own minds, but as the mouth-pieces of the Spirit, the 
praises of God in various languages hitherto, and possibly at 
the time itself, unknown to them.” We understand the 
closing words of this quotation, “ possibly at the time itself 
unknown to them,” as meaning that possibly “ the speakers 
did not themselves understand what they said,” in accordance 
with one interpretation of 1 Cor. xiv. 13, 27, 28. It is not 
1 See Alford on Acts ii. 4. 
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necessary for our purpose that we decide between these 
different views of the pentecostal gift of tongues. Our only 
cencern is, to maintain the historic truth of the narrative, 
that the tongues spoken were real languages, intelligible to 
those to whom they were vernacular; and not a jargon of 
mere sounds, like the Irvingite tongues, according to the 
unworthy interpretation of DeWette, and others. 

Much less can any just exception be taken to the narrative 
of the sudden death of Ananias and Sapphira, who died not 
through the agency of Peter, but by the immediate act of 
God. His wisdom judged such an example of severity to be 
necessary, in the beginning of the gospel dispensation, as 
a solemn warning against hypocrisy and falsehood under 
the mask of religion. All who believe the words of Christ 
and his apostles, believe that the gospel, though it be a 
system of mercy, takes a severe attitude towards those 
who reject it. Why not, then, towards those who make a 
hypocritical profession of it? When the Mosaic economy 
was inaugurated, Nadab and Abihu were consumed by fire 
from heaven, because they presumptuously transgressed the 
divine ordinance in the matter of offering incense ; and their 
destruction was a solemn warning to all, that God would 
be sanctified in them that came nigh unto him . 1 So in the 
beginning of the Christian dispensation, God gave, in the 
persons of Ananias and his wife, a testimony to all future 
ages of his abhorrence of hypocrisy, and of the doom which 
awaits hypocrites at the last day . 2 

Luke has omitted some events in the history of Paul, as, 
for example, his journey into Arabia, which must have 
occurred during the three years that intervened between his 
conversion and his first visit to Jerusalem . 8 But this fur- 
nishes no argument against the writer’s credibility. There 
are like omissions in the evangelic narratives, when we 
compare one Gospel with another. Difficulties that arise 
simply from a writer’s brevity must not be allowed to set 

1 Ley. x. 3. 3 Compare Matt. vii. 21-23. 

• Acts ix. 22-26, compared with Gal. i. 15-18. 
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aside satisfactory evidence of bis competency and truth- 
fulness . 1 


II. The Acknowledged Epistles 

To say that the apostolic Epistles are a natural sequence 
to the facts recorded in the Gospels, is to affirm only a part 
of the truth. Not only does the evangelic narrative, when 
received as true, solve in the most satisfactory way the 
question of their peculiar character, but, without the evan- 
gelic narrative, the existence of such a body of writings 
must remain an impenetrable mystery. There are some 
things above the power of human genius. One of these 
things is the production of such a body of epistles, so fresh 
and life-like, so historic in their dress, so practical in their 
character, so full of references to past and present circum- 
stances, without such a basis of facts as they everywhere 
assume, and as is contained in the record of the four Gospels. 
Another of these things is to invent such a basis of facts in 
the interest of the Epistles, and adjust it to them with such 
wonderful naturalness and truthfulness. Let the sceptic 
take what ground he will, it remains true that the Gospel 
narratives account for and explain the Epistles, and the 
Epistles presuppose the Gospel narratives, not as myths, but 
as the record of facts which stirred humanity to the centre 
of its being. Intermediate between the Gospels and the 
Epistles, stands the record contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles, binding both together into one consistent whole ; 
intertwined, moreover, if one may so speak, into the very 
fibres of the Pauline Epistles by the numerous undesigned 
coincidences between the two . 2 

In respect to the external testimony of the primitive church, 
it is well known that the thirteen Epistles which bear the 
name of Paul, with the First Epistle of Peter, and the first 
of John, belong to the class of acknowledged books (the 

1 The historical difficulties connected with Stephen’s address do not concern 
Luke's credibility as a historian ; and the discussion of them belongs to the 
commentator. 

* Aa Paley has so happily shown in his Horae Paulinse. 
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ofLoXoyovfLeva of Eusebius) ; that is, books that were uni- 
formly received from the first as of apostolic origin. To 
cite testimonies in their favor would be superfluous. It is 
only necessary to say a few words respecting the doubts 
raised by some critics in modern times respecting the Epistle 
to the Ephesians and the pastoral Epistles. 

The Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Ephesians 
was never called in question by the early church Fathers, 
nor the fact that it was addressed to the church in Ephesus. 
But there is reasonable ground for doubting whether the 
words of the first verse, “ in Ephesus,” existed in all the 
early copies. They are found in all the ancient versions, 
and in all existing manuscripts, except the Vatican and the 
Sinaitic, which omit them. 1 The cursive manuscript 67 
omits them, indeed, but only at second hand, by emendation. 
If, now, we look to the testimony of the early church Fathers, 
we find two passages in the writings of Tertullian, one in 
those of Basil, and one in those of Jerome, which have been 
often quoted, and we think with reason, to show that in some 
early manuscripts the words “in Ephesus” (iv 'E<f>ecr<p) 
were wanting. 2 How is this omission to be explained ? The 
supposition that the words in question were wanting in the 
original autograph, on the assumed ground that the Epistle 
was designed for general circulation among the churches, is 
inadmissible. This would make the apostle, in violation 
alike of his own usage and of the Greek idiom, to have 
written: “To the saints who are, and faithful in Christ 
Jesus” (t<H5 arflois tol$ ovae teal Trurroi? h> Xpurrq> 'Irprov ) ; 
and that, too, when it would have been perfectly easy and 
natural to say : “ to the saints and faithful in Christ Jesus” 
(roJ? arfloL<; teal ttuttoIs ip Xpurrep 'Irjovv) ; or : “ to the 

1 In the work entitled “ Companion to the Bible,” published by the American 
Tract Society, on p. 466 (pp. 391, 392 of the London reprint) the Sinai codex 
is omitted by inadvertence. Instead of “ the Vatican manuscript” (Une 16), 
it should read : “ the Vatican and Sinai manuscripts,” and so in line 24. 
It is not necessary to notice the emendation at second hand of the cursive 
manuscript 67. 

3 See Appendix A. 
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saints who are in Ephesus, and to the faithful in every 
place ’* (to*? 07 / 0*9 rofc ovai iv 'E<f>i<r<p koX to*9 nrurroh iv 
irami roirtp ; compare 1 Cor. i. 2). 

If it be assumed, again, that several copies were prepared, 
under the apostle’s direction, with a blank space after the 
word o3<n, which was to be variously filled out (iv Effxotp, 
iv AaoSuceia, etc.) with the names of the churches to which 
they were respectively delivered, this mode of procedure is 
too artificial and too far removed from apostolic simplicity to 
be admitted as credible on simple conjecture. Far more 
natural is the supposition that in one of the early transcrip- 
tions, made for the use of another church , the words were 
omitted by the copyist, while the rest of the text was left 
unchanged; and that from this copy others, again, were 
executed. 

It is, however, entirely reasonable to assume that the 
apostle, in writing to the Ephesian church, had a more general 
end in viow than when he penned his Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon, which latter were written at the same 
time, and forwarded by the same agency. We may suppose 
that, having completed his letters to the Colossian church 
and to Philemon, he improved the opportunity of Tychicus’s 
journey to Asia Minor to write to the Ephesians also, though 
he had not, as in the case of the Colossians, a particular 
error to combat. He proceeds, therefore, to unfold the 
same great theme of Christ’s personal glory, and the union 
through him of both Jews and Gentiles in one holy family, 
but in a more placid and contemplative frame of mind. 
This supposition will account for both the general character 
of the Epistle and its remarkable agreement with that to 
the Colossians. 

De Wette 1 urges the following objections to the genuine- 
ness of this Epistle : 

First, its alleged dependence on the Epistle to the Colossians, 
which he thinks unworthy of an author like Paul, who always 


1 Exegeticnl Handbook to the New Test., Introduction to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, No. 2. 

Vol. XXVTL No. 107. 07 
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writes from the freshness of a richly furnished mind. We 
cannot admit the validity of this argument. There is not, 
properly speaking, any dependence of the one Epistle upon 
the other. More reasonable is it to say that there is only 
an expansion in both, by the same author, of the same great 
theme, with only such agreements as might be expected in 
two Epistles written about the same time, and such differences 
as were naturally introduced by the different ends proposed 
in the two writings — agreements and differences not un- 
worthy of the most gifted author. 

Secondly, the occurrence of several passages which must, 
as he thinks, give offence to the reader who is acquainted 
with the Pauline writings. That some of the passages to 
which he refers (iv. 8 ; v. 14, for example) involve exegetical 
difficulties cannot be denied ; but this is no just ground for 
denying their Pauline authorship. Where in the present 
Epistle is there a greater difficulty of this kind than in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians? 1 Yet who thinks of denying, on 
this ground, its Pauline authorship ? As to the objections 
which he urges against other passages, they are fairly met 
by the true exposition of them, as given, for example, in 
Meyer’s commentary. 2 

Thirdly, the alleged degeneracy of the style, as compared 
with that of Paul — wearisome spinning out of sentences, 
playful carrying out of allegories (that of Christ and his 
church 8 and that of the Christian armor 4 ), etc. For a 
sufficient answer to this argument, we refer the reader to a 
simple perusal of the Epistle. 

As to the omission of salutations in the present Epistle, 
that may, or may not, have been connected with its general 
character. We do not find, upon examination, that the number 
of the apostle’s personal greetings is measured by either the 

1 Chap. xi. 10. 

* DeWette specifics chap. iii. 8; ii. 20; iii. 5; ii. 8-10; the apostle’s demon- 
dog j, chap. ii. 2 ; vi. 12 ; the characters which he ascribes to God, chap. i. 17 ; 
iii. 9, 15 ; the use made of the Old Testament promise, chap. vi. 2 ; and the 
admonition against stealing, chap. iv. 28. 

* Chap. y. 26 seq. 4 Chap. vi. 11 eeq. 
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extent of his personal acquaintance with.the several churches 
to which he writes, or the more or less specific object which 
he has in view. On the contrary, these salutations abound 
most of all in the Epistle to the Romans, whom he had never 
visited, and in writing to whom he had, moreover, a very-general 
end. They are found, also, in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
to whom Paul was personally a stranger ; 1 but are wanting, 
except in a general form, in the Epistles to the Corinthians, 
Galatians, Philippians, and. Thessalonians, not to mention 
that to Titus, and the first to Timothy. In a. word, the 
insertion or omission of these salutations depended on so 
many considerations unknown to us, that no valid argument 
can be drawn against either the genuineness of the Epistle 
or the correctness of the address “ in Ephesus.” 

It remains to say a few words respecting the Pastoral 
Epistles . The external testimony in favor of these Epistles 
need not be adduced, since, in the words of Wiesinger, 
u they are second to no one of the other Pauline Epistles in 
historic authentication, and long before the close of the 
second century had already obtained, in accordance with 
these testimonies, the full recognition of the church.” 2 But 
since the beginning of the present century, they have been 
subjected to a series of attacks on the alleged ground of 
internal evidence against their Pauline authorship. The 
assault was begun by Schleiermacher, in 1807, on the First 
Epistle to Timothy alone, while he acknowledged the re- 
maining two as genuine. But it was soon perceived that 
the three Epistles must 6tand or fall together as a whole. 
The Pauline authorship of all three was accordingly called 
in question by Eichhorn, as early as 1812, as it has been by 
various writers since ; while the attacks have called out able 
defenders on the other side. 8 The argument of Baur and 

1 Chap. ii. 1, compared with iv. 10-14. 

* Pastoral briefe. Allgemeine Einleitung $ 2 (at the end). 

8 For an enumeration of the German writers on both sides, see Wiesinger, as 
above, $ 3, near the beginning. To the list of defenders may be added : Hnther, 
in Meyer’s Commentary ; Davidson, in the third volume of his Introduction 
to the New Test. ; Alford, Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles, etc. 
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De Wette against the genuineness of these Epistles contains 
all that need be noticed. 

The first point made by Baur, according to Wiesinger’s 
summary, is that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles are the 
Onostic8 of the second century . The correctness of this po- 
sition is, with good reason, denied by De Wette, who would 
place the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles somewhere 
towards the end of the first century. The Gnostics of the 
second century, whom Valentinus and Marcion represent, 
were essentially anti-Judaistic, separating the God of the 
Jews from the God of Christianity, and placing the two in 
antagonism to each other. But the false teachers of the Pas- 
toral Epistles were mainly Jews, 1 of a speculative turn of 
mind, who introduced into Christianity the semi-oriental phi- 
losophy of that day, which contained, indeed, the seeds of 
Gnosticism, but not Gnosticism in its fully developed form. 
Everything that is said of these men in the Epistles now 
under consideration agrees with the supposition that they 
had the elements (at least, some of the elements) of Gnos- 
ticism, only in a germinal form , such as must have preceded 
the full development of the system. 

The next position taken by Baur is, that the references 
in these Epistles to the government and institutions of the 
church point to a later age. In respect to church government , 
he affirms that they reveal a hierarchical spirit foreign to 
the character of the apostle Paul. A candid perusal of the 
writings in question is the best refutation of this assertion. 
The churches had from the first their officers — bishops, or 
elders, 2 and deacons. It was natural that the apostle, in 
writing business letters (as two, at least, of these Epistles 
may be called) to men expressly appointed by him to 
“ charge some that they should teach no other doctrine,” 8 
and “ to set in order the things that were wanting, and 

1 See 1 Tim. i. 7 ; Titos i. 10, 14 ; iii. 9. 

a It is admitted on all hands that in the Pastoral Epistles, as in the Acts of 
the Apostles (Acts xx. 17, compared with xx. 28), the terms vpcff/tfrcpas and 
hrUnems are convertible. See Titos i. 6, 7. 

• I Tim. L 3. 
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ordain elders in every city 9 ’ 1 — and this, too, in an age 
when false teachers were beginning to abound — should 
dwell abundantly on the importance of sound doctrine, on 
points of church order, and on the qualifications of elders 
and deacons. This he does in an earnest tone ; but no trace 
of a hierarchical spirit is discernible in his precepts. If one 
would see the difference in this respect between the Pastoral 
Epistles and the spirit that had already developed itself in 
the beginning of the second, century, let him read together 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus and the seven acknowledged 
epistles of Ignatius. 

As to the institution of tcidows, which is the other item 
under this head specified by Baur, there is some difficulty 
in determining the exact position of the enrolled widows . 2 
But, whether the enrolment simply placed them on the list 
of those entitled to receive relief from the funds of the 
church, or whether (as is more probable) they were also set 
apart for special service in the church — performing for 
their own sex duties analogous to those which the presbyters 
performed for the church generally — there is, upon either 
supposition, no difficulty in admitting the existence of such 
an arrangement as early as the latter part of Paul’s life.. 

Baur’s third argument is drawn from the impossibility of 
finding a suitable place for the composition of these Epistles 
in the known history of the apostle, that is, his history as 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. This we freely con- 
cede . 3 But we are not shut up to the assumption that the 
apostle’s life was terminated at the close of his recorded 
imprisonment in Rome. We are at liberty to assume, and 
we do assume, that he was released from this imprisonment, 
resumed his apostolic labors, and was subjected to a second 

1 Titos i. 5. 

8 1 Tim. v. 9-16. X^pa KmaXeyMm, let a widow be enrolled, are the words of 
the original. 

* The argnments for the composition of the Pastoral Epistles after the apostle’s 
recorded history may be seen in the Introductions of Wiesinger, Huther, Al- 
ford, and other commentators. For a very full presentation of the arguments 
on the other side, see Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, Vol. iii. 
p. 3 seq. 
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Roman imprisonment, which was terminated by his martyr- 
dom, 67 or 68 a.d. ; further, that he wrote, during the 
interval of his freedom, the Epistle to Titus and the First 
Epistle to Timothy, and near the close of his second Roman 
imprisonment, the second to Timothy. 1 

The final argument of Baur, which De Wette also makes 
especially prominent, is drawn from the peculiarity and 
alleged un-Pavline character of these Epistles, in respect to 
diction, style, and ideas. The objection from the alleged 
un-Pauline ideas of the Pastoral Epistles can be readily 
disposed of. There are no passages which, legitimately 
interpreted, contain un-Pauline ideas. The universality of 
the gospel, as a way of salvation provided for the whole hu- 
man family, is strongly asserted in these, as in Paul's other 
Epistles. If he does not do it by way of contrast between 
Jews and Gentiles, 9 it is because he has no occasion for such 
a contrast The great doctrine of salvation by grace is stated 
in its fulness ; 8 and he nowhere teaches the merit of good 
works. If he earnestly insists on the necessity of good 
works, and sets forth the glorious reward of fidelity to 
Christ, this is what he does in his other Epistles also. 4 

The peculiarity of diction and style which prevails in these 
Epistles, and which marks them, as a whole, in contrast 
with the other Pauline writings, cannot be denied, and it is 
worthy of serious consideration. Here the following sug- 
gestions are in point : 

1. The apostolic age was one of intense activity and rapid 

1 See Appendix B. 

* As, for example, in Bom. i. 16; iii. 29, 30; iv. 9-12; Gal. iii. 28; Eph. 
ii. 11-22, etc. 

* 1 Tim. i. 15, 16; ii. 5, 6; 2 Tim. L 9, 10; Titna iii. 4-7— passages in 
which salvation by grace is set forth, and the merit of our works is denied, in 
the clearest terms. 

4 The true Pauline doctrine is, that good works are the stream which flows 
from the fountain of faith : No stream ; no fountain, and consequently no approval 
at Christ’s bar. This is the position alike of the Pastoral Epistles and of the 
other acknowledged writings of PauL Bom. ii. 6-11 ; vi. 21-23 ; viii. 6-8; 
1 Cor. vi. 9-11 ; ix. 24-27 ; Gal. vi. 7-9 ; Eph. vi. 8; Phil. iii. 18, 19; iv. 8, 9; 
Col. iii. 5-14, 24, 25. Compare 1 Tim. iv. 10, 16; vi. 11, 12, 17-19; 2 Tim. 
i. 18; ii. 19-22; iv. 7, 8; Titus ii. 11-14; iii. 8. 
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development within the sphere of Christendom. Under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, the church passed rapidly from 
a formative, towards a more mature, state of organization. 
In the course of this progress, new questions were continually 
arising, and new phases of social Christian life. We may 
add, also, that towards the latter part of the period especially, 
errors and vain speculations had also a rank and rapid 
growth. Of this we have clear indications, when we com- 
pare the Epistle to the Colossians, about 62 a.d., with the 
Epistles to the Oalatians and Corinthians, 57 a.d. It is not 
surprising that, within the space of three or four years more, 
there should have been, in Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands, still further developments of error and profitless 
fables, and these, too, of a very marked character. 

2. The great apostle to the Centiles had a mind of intense 
activity and flexibility also. The “ many-sidedness ” of his 
character, as it has been called, is wonderful. His style has, 
indeed, certain grand characteristics, which belong to the 
essence of his character; and these appear alike in the 
Pastoral Epistles and his other acknowledged writings. 
Nevertheless, it is of no cast-iron stamp, but is marked by 
marvellous variety. He knows how to adapt himself, in the 
twinkling of an eye, to the circumstances in which he is 
placed, and the work to be performed. If new forms of 
argument, or new terms, are needed, to enforce new duties, 
or refute new errors, we are sure that they will be forth- 
coming. Compare, for example, his Epistle to the Romans 
with the two to the Corinthians. All three are alike 
“ Pauline ” ; but who that had read only the Epistles to the 
Corinthians would have expected, a priori , that an epistle 
like that to the Romans would almost immediately follow ? 
Or who would have judged, from his two Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, that, within a few months, he could deliver 
an address to the philosophers on Mars’ Hill, like that re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles ? All that is “ Pauline M 
does not lie in two or three or half-a-dozen of the apostle’s 
writings. Every new Epistle adds something to the “ Pauline ” 
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vocabulary and style; and nothing can be proved to be 
“ un-Pauline ” in which he says what the circumstances re- 
quire him to say in the way in which it ought to be said, 
even though the particular expression , occurs nowhere else. 

3. The defenders of the Pastoral Epistles have, with 
reason, laid stress on the two considerations that they are 
addressed, not to churches, but to trusty friends and fellow- 
laborers, and that they are mainly “ business-letters,” per- 
taining to their office and the duties connected with it. In 
such letters we ought to expect a peculiar range of topics 
and peculiar freedom of communication. 

4. The apostle’s age may well be taken into account. 
Some time before, in writing to Philemon, he had described 
himself as “ Paul the aged.” Reminiscences of the past are 
natural to men in advanced life ; and they are apt, also, to 
embody the gathered experience of years in the form of 
proverbs or commonplace sayings. The Holy Ghost sanc- 
tifies old age, as it does youth and manhood, but does not 
abolish what is purely natural to it. 

If, now, we examine the Pastoral Epistles in the light of 
these principles, we find in them nothing, in respect to 
diction, that can reasonably give offence. They contain 
many new terms — “ fables,” genealogies,” u vain talk” and 
“vain talkers,” “profane vain babblings,” “strifes about 
words,” 1 etc. ; but this is because such terms are needed to 
meet the errors of the time. No one can deny that the 
errors referred to may have actually existed in the apostle’s 
lifetime, or that these terms appropriately describe them. 
Why, then, take offence at them ? 

Peculiar to these Epistles is the designation of the gospel 
as “ the mystery of godliness,” “ the doctrine according to 
godliness,” “ the truth which is according to godliness,” and 
the frequent use otherwise of the term “ godliness ” ; 2 also, 

1 fivBoi, ycveaXoytcu, [uxraioKoyla and fuercuo\6yos, $40vfhot kipoQvpIiu, K&y&~ 
ftaxicu, etc. 

a The term *b<r4$*ia occurs once in the Acts of the Apostles (iii. 12), four 
times in the Second Epistle of Peter, and ten times in the Pastoral Epistles. It 
manifestly came into current use in the latter part of the apostolic age, when 
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the forms “ sound doctrine,” “ sound words,” “ being sound 
in the faith ” ; these latter in opposition to those who are 
“ sick about questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings of 
men of corrupt minds and destitute of the truth .” 1 These 
forms exhibit the practical side of Christianity as a healthful 
doctrine, producing a healthful life, in opposition to the 
“ profane vain babblings ” and profitless speculations of the 
false teachers, which the apostle regards a? a moral disease. 
They are, therefore, entirely in place. 

As regards the general style of the Pastoral Epistles, critics 
have noticed the peculiarity that the writer frequently di- 
gresses into general remarks, from which he returns by way 
of an exhortation or application to the person addressed . 51 
Such remarks are often introduced by the formula: “ Faithful 
is the saying,” by which they receive a sort of proverbial 
character. They may, in truth, be regarded as maxims 
treasured up in the apostle’s soul, on which he dwells with 
increasing fondness as he draws towards the close of his 
ministry; and that he should immediately make an appli- 
cation of them to Timothy or Titus is entirely natural. If 
there be, further, as is alleged, a summary character in the 
precepts of these Epistles, and, as naturally connected with 
this, a certain looseness of structure, the explanation is, that 
he is writing confidentially to fellow-laborers, trained under 
his own supervision, who need not so much details as hints 
of the several points that require their special attention 


III. The Disputed Books . 


The disputed books (avrCKeyopeva) are those respecting the 
apostolic origin and authority of which doubts existed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the primitive church before the 
fourth century ; viz. the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle 


the necessities of the time required a sharp distinction between the substance 
of a holy Christian faith and the empty profession of it. 

1 1 Tim. vi. 4, 5. 


2 Among other examples may be specified : 1 Tim. i. 15-18; iy. 9-12 ; Titus 
ii. 11-15 ; iii. 5-8. 


Vol. XXVIL No. 107. 
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of James, the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third 
Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, and the Apocalypse — 
seven books in all. The discussion of the grounds on which 
each of these books has been received into the canon of the 
New Testament belongs to the department of Particular 
Introduction. We shall here restrict ourselves to some 
general suggestions, which apply to them as a whole. 

1. The question about the reception or rejection of these 
books concerns only the extent of the canon , not the truth of 
Christianity . Some persons, when they learn of the existence 
of doubts in the early churches respecting certain books, are 
greatly troubled, as if a shade of uncertainty were thereby 
thrown over the whole New Testament. Not so. They 
should understand that its several books were written, one 
after another, as occasion required, and that the churches 
received each of them separately , on the evidence they had 
of its apostolic origin. At last collections of these books, that 
is, canons , began to be formed, each of which represented 
the prevailing judgment of the churches in the region where 
it was made. The Eastern churches, for example, omitted 
from their canon all of the disputed books but the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and that of James. On the other hand, the 
Western churches omitted these two books, but received the 
Epistle of Jude, the Apocalypse, and apparently, also, the 
second and third of John. 1 Now, this diversity of judgment 
in regard to particular books does not, in the least, affect 
the remaining books of the New Testament, which are sus- 
tained by the undivided testimony of the ancient churches. 
The Christian church has received the seven books in ques- 
tion on grounds which she judges adequate. But, if any 
one feels under the necessity of suspending his judgment in 
respect to one or more of them, let him follow the teachings 
of the other books, which are above all doubt ; for in them 
he will find all the essential truths of Christianity. 

2. The primitive age of the church was one of free inquiry. 

* The Mur&tori&n Canon, which represents the judgment of the Western 
churches, is here very obscure and of doubtful interpretation. 
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General councils were not then known ; nor was there any 
central power (such as unhappily grew up in later ages) to 
impose its decisions authoritatively on the churches. In the 
essential doctrines of the gospel there was everywhere an 
agreement ; but this did not exclude differences on various 
minor points in the different provinces of Christendom ; and 
in respect to these the churches of the several provinces 
were very tenacious, maintaining obstinate and heated con- 
troversies over them. As a specimen of these may be named 
the controversy which the churches of Asia Minor had with 
the church of Rome respecting the festival of the passover, 
which finally proceeded to such an extremity as to break the 
bond of fellowship between them. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, to find also in the different provinces of the Roman 
empire a diversity of judgment in respect to certain books 
of the New Testament. 

3. Although we cannot account for the universal and 
undisputed reception of a given book, except on the assump- 
tion of its genuineness, the reverse is not true ; that is to 
say, the non-reception of a certain book by some of the early 
churches is no conclusive argument against its apostolic 
origin. Prom the influence of circumstances unknown to us, 
it may have remained for a considerable period of time in 
comparative obscurity. We have good ground for believing 
that some apostolic writings are utterly lost. To deny the 
possibility of this would be to prejudge the wisdom of God. 
The question is one of fact, not of theory. The most obvious 
interpretation of 1 Cor. v. 9 and Col. iv. 16, is, that Paul 
refers in each case to an epistle which has not come down 
to us. And, if an inspired epistle might be lost, how can 
one reasonably deny that the knowledge and use of such an 
epistle might be for some time restricted to a comparatively 
narrow circle of churches? When such an Epistle — the 
Second of Peter, for example — began to be more extensively 
known, it would encounter many difficulties in obtaining 
a general circulation ; because, in this matter, the churches 
of one region were slow and cautious in receiving what 
came from other regions. 
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4. The caution and hesitation of the early churches, with 
respect to the books in question, is to us a satisfactory 
pledge that, in settling the canon of the New Testament, 
they acted deliberately and conscientiously. Did the history 
of the canon present no such phenomenon as the distinction 
between acknowledged and disputed books, there would be 
ground for the allegation that they received, without dis- 
crimination, whatever claimed to be of apostolic origin. 
But now, their mature and final judgment in this matter is 
entitled to profound respect. The judgment of the early 
churches, let it be remembered, was not simply affirmative , 
but negative also. While it received the seven books now 
under consideration, it rejected others that were highly 
valued and publicly read in some of the churches. 1 On this 
ground, though not of binding authority so as to exclude 
our free investigation and examination of the facts on which 
it is based, it is worthy of reverential regard. While we 
earnestly protest against that blind spirit of reverence for 
antiquity which would exalt the judgment of the early 
church Fathers — not theoretically, but practically — to a 
place co-ordinate with scripture, we think it no less necessary 
to lift up a warning voice against the narrow self-complacency 
which contemptuously rejects the mature decisions of the 
primitive Christians on historic points, for the determination 
of which they had better data than we of this nineteenth 
century can hope to find. 

It was our original intention to finish the subject of Reve- 
lation with the present Article. But we find it necessary 
to add another before proceeding to the momentous question 
of Inspiration. 

1 The first epistle of Clement of Rome, with a part of the second, is appended 
to the Alexandrian Codex. The epistle of Barnabas, with part of the Shepherd 
of Hermas, is attached to the Sinai Codex. The explanation is that these 
three books were read in at least some of the churches when these codices wen 
executed. 
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APPENDIX A. 

On the Words “in Ephesus.” 

The passages from Tertullian are the following : “ Praetereo hie et de 
alia epistula, qoam nos ad Ephesios praescriptam habemns, haeretici vero 
ad Laodicenos ” 1 — “ I pass by here another epistle also f which we have 
inscribed to the Ephesians ; but the heretics, to the Laodicenes.” 

“ Ecclesiae quidem veritate epistulam Lstam ad Ephesios habemns 
emissam, non ad Laodicenos ; sed Marcion ei titulam aliquando interpolate 
gestiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator. Nihil autem de titulis 
interest, cum ad omnes apostolus scripserit, dum ad quosdam,” etc.* “ Ac- 
cording to the truth [that is, according to the true tradition] of the church, 
we have that Epistle sent to the Ephesians, not to the Laodicenes. But 
Marcion some time pleased himself with foisting upon it a title,* as if he 
had been in this matter also a very diligent investigator. Titles, however, 
are of no importance ; since the apostle wrote to all when he wrote to 
some,” etc. 

The title (titulus) to which Tertullian refers is, apparently, not the 
words b tyccrip, which belong to the text, but the title irpos ’E^cotbus, 
prefixed to the Epistle, which, however gathered, was not a part of the 
text, but was properly represented as belonging to “the verity of the 
church.” This title Marcion, and the heretics who sided with him, changed. 
But there must have been some ground for the change ; and the question 
is: What ground? If we may judge from the words of Tertullian, it 
must have been the absence from some of the manuscripts of the words 
b *E^coxp ; for, first, Tertullian appeals, not to the uniform testimony of the 
manuscripts, but to church tradition ; secondly, he accuses Marcion, not of 
falsifying the apostle's words, but of affecting to be in this matter a very 
diligent investigator; thirdly, he puts by the whole question with the 
remark that “ titles are of no importance,” which he would hardly have 
done had the testimony of the manuscripts been- uniform. 

Basil's words are more decisive : 'AXAa teal rots ’E^coiois hrurrcWwr 
in yvrprian rjvopbots rq> ovri St imyvuxreon, ovras axrrovs i8ia£6yran 
wvoficurcv ebrwv rots aytots rots o&ri kcu. vtorots b Xpurrep 'Irprov, ovra> 
yap leal ox irpo rjfjLwv wapafic&oicacri, kcu ffpets b rots wakaiots tw dm- 

1 Adv. Marcionem, v. 11. 

* lb. ▼. 17. 

* Du Cange, in his Glossary, defines interpolation a to be “ adjectiones vel 

immutationes, quae in transumptis occumrat vitio librariorum, sive id de 

industria feeerint, sive non.” Interpolare is, then, very nearly equivalent to 
eorrumpere. Marcion foisted upon the Epistle a title unknown to church 
tradition. 
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ypaffxov cvptyjca/Mv. 1 “ But writing to the Ephesians also, as to those who 
have a genuine union through knowledge with him who is, he called them, 
in a peculiar sense, those who are, saying : To the saints who are and 
faithful in Christ Jesus. For so those before us have transmitted it, and 
we have found it in the ancient copies.” 

Much useless labor has been expended to show that the point made by 
Basil is the insertion, before the participle oJx n, of the article rovs, not the 
omission of the words iv *E^c<r<p. Basil does, indeed, regard the Epistle 
as written to the Ephesians ; but this he rests, like Tertullian, on the tra- 
dition of the church. The words which he cites — roU dytoc? rot? own 
Kol wurrois iv Xpurrtp Tiprot) — agree exactly with the text of the Sinaitic 
and Vatican manuscripts, and it is plain that he means to give in them 
what he regards as the true text. His argument for calling the saints 
those u who are in a peculiar sense,” falls to the ground the moment the 
words iv *E<f>ic r<p are admitted, and they become simply “ the saints who 
are in Ephesus.” His language iv rots iraXawis rwv dvriypwfxov, in the 
ancient among the copies , implies that this was the reading in the ancient 
copies generally. See further in Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament, Vol. ii. p. 328 seq. 

Jerome, in commenting on the words •* Sanctis omnibus qui sunt 
Ephesi,” * remarks as follows : 

“ Quidam, curiosius quam necesse est, putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum 
sit : Haec dices Jiliis Israel : Qui est mvtit me, etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt 
sancti et fideles essentiae vocabulo nuncupates. Ut quomodo a sancto 
sancti, a justo justi, a sapientia sapientes ; ita ab eo qui est, hi qui sunt 

appellentur Alii vero simpliciter, non ad eos qui sunt, sed qui 

Ephesi sancti et fideles sint, scriptum arbitrantur.”* 

“ Some, with an over-refined subtilty, conclude from the words addressed 
to Moses — * Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel : He who is 
hath sent me ' — that also the saints and faithful who are at Ephesus receive 
an appellation denoting existence — that, just as they are called holy from 
him who is holy, just from him who is just, wise from his wisdom, so from 

him who is they are called they who are But others think that the 

epistle was addressed simply, not to those who are, but to those who are 
saints and faithful at Ephesus.” 

Jerome regards the reading “to the saints who are in Ephesus” as 
settled ; but his condemnatory notice of the interpretation “ to the saints 
who are,” taken in connection with the words of Tertullian and Basil, and 
also the further fact that the words “in Ephesus” are wanting in two very 

• 1 Against Ennomius, ii. 19 (p. 234 ed. Gamier). 

* Eph. i. 1, according to the Vulgate, which agrees here with the reading of 
the Alexandrian manuscript. 

8 Commentary, chap. i. 1. 
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ancient manuscripts, is best explained by the assumption that the reading 
without the words “in Ephesus” existed in his day, although he disallowed 
both it and the subtile interpretation based upon it. 

APPENDIX B. 

On the Question of a Second Roman Imprisonment. 

The historic testimony on this point, which may be seen in the intro- 
ductions to the Pastoral Epistles, is scanty, but all on the side of a second 
Roman imprisonment. Eusebius, after a reference to the two years* im- 
prisonment at Rome, recorded by Luke, 1 goes on to say : rorc p.kv ofiv 
SLnoXxrpfaafUvov, avOts brl ttjv rov KrpruypaTos Buucovlav kayos tyct 
crrctXour&u rov Airoarokov Sevrcpov 8* imfiavra rfi avrjj iroAct, r<3 #car' 
avrbv rtkcuoOrjvai /iaprvpup* iv 8*oyxots i^opevos rrjv wpo$ TipoOeov 
8c vnpav cvurrokrjv owrdrrci, ofiov mjfjuiivtav rijv rc vportpav a vry 
yc vofiiyrjy iurokoyiav teal rr/v irapairoBas tcAcuiktu'" Bi^ov Brj teal tovtcdk 
to? avrov fUipTvplas. iv rjj irparrg pov, efurjo-lv airokoyujL ovB poi 
crvfjLiraptycvero, ic.r. A. 1 “ It is reported that the apostle, having at that 
time made his defence, went forth again to the work of preaching ; but that, 
having come a second time to the same city, he suffered martyrdom under 
him [Nero]. At which time, while held in chains, he composed his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, referring in it to both his first defence and his speedy 
death. Hear, if you please, his declarations concerning these : ‘In my first 
defence,’ says he, ‘ no man stood with me,’ ” etc.* He then proceeds to give 
his judgment that this tradition is correct, on the ground that the apostle’s 
M first defence ” must be understood of the hearing at the close of his first 
imprisonment, which had a favorable issue ; while a second trial awaits 
him in this his second imprisonment, which will result in his condemnation. 
Here we must distinguish carefully between the tradition itself, and the 
reason which Eusebius gives for his adhesion to it. The reason is undoubtedly 
false ; for it rests on a wrong interpretation pf the apostle's words But 
this does not affect the reality of the tradition. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the interpretation owes its existence to the tradition, not the tradition 
to the interpretation. We further remark that the expression Aoyos c^ct 
is naturally understood, not of an uncertain rumor, but of a current tradition. 

Clement of Rome represents the Apostle Paul as “ having been a herald 
of the gospel in the East and in the West,” as “ having taught the whole 
world righteousness, and having come to the limit of the West, and having 
testified before the rulers,” and “so having departed from the world.” 4 

1 Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 2 Hist. Eccl. ii. 22. 8 2 Tim. iv. 16 seq. 

4 The passage of Clement, filled out according to the text of Cotelerius, reads 

as follows: [y*v6]n*vot tv r« rp iuwrokfi teal iv [rp] Zv<r* i, Hiteaioerdr^v 

fti hd(as 5\ov rbv iciepov, «r[ol Art] rb rippa rrjs dverws iKB&v, teed fiaprvpha’os M 
rmv hyovfUvmv, o&rms fcroAA dyif rov te6<rpov. Ad Counthios, 5. 
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Whatever of hyperbole there may be in the passage, “ the limit of the 
West'* can be fairly understood only of Spain; not of Rome, where 
Clement himself resided. The reference will then be to a tradition that, 
after his first imprisonment, he accomplished his purpose of visiting Spain, 
hinted at in his Epistle to the Romans. 1 

Coming now to the testimony that can be gathered from the other 
writings of the New Testament , we have, in the first place, the apostle’s 
declaration to the elders of the Ephesian church : “ And now, behold, I 
know that ye all, among whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of 
God, shall see my face no more.” 1 The weight of this passage against 
the position which we advocate, we are not disposed to deny ; for the fair 
interpretation of the apostle’s words, “ As I besought thee to abide still at 
Ephesus, when I went into Macedonia,”* implies, upon the supposition 
that the Pastoral Epistles were written after his first imprisonment, that 
he did again visit the Ephesian church. But they are fairly balanced by 
his equally strong declaration to the Philippians that his present imprison- 
ment should have a favorable issue. 4 Such declarations, when no doctrine 
or fact of Christianity is concerned, are not to be taken as authoritative 
revelations of the Spirit. 

We are left, then, to the full weight of the internal evidence of the Pas- 
toral Epistles , which preponderates greatly on the side of a second Rnmui 
imprisonment. 

1 Rom. xv. 24, 28. 

9 Kal vvv, IZob , iyh oTIta thrt, jc.tA. Acts xx. 25. 

• 1 Tim. i. 3. 

4 Kal rovro wtwoiBhs o28a 5r* x.rji* Phil. i. 25. See also chap. ii. 24; 
Philemon 22. 
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ARTICLE Y II. 

EXPOSITION OP 2 COR. V. 14. 1 

BT. W. §. O. OTIS, B8Q., MBMBBR OB THE BAB, CLBTBLAHD, O. 

Do any of the translations of the New Testament correctly 
render the last clause of this verse, and is its meaning 
understood? A suggestion which calls in question the 
critical judgment of the great number of distinguished schol- 
ars who have taken part in translating the New Testament, 
and of the still greater number who have written commen- 
taries thereon, may savor of egotism ; still, the admitted 
grammatical and logical difficulties which surround all trans- 
lations and explanations of this verse render the question a 
legitimate and proper one for examination. Notwithstanding 
a majority of the most distinguished modern commentators 
omit the conditional conjuction el, if, which introduces the 
hypothetical period, we have, beyond all reasonable doubt, 
in the received text of the Greek Testament, the very words 
used by the Apostle Paul; and the question is: Do these 
translations convey the same meaning as Paul’s words ? If 
they do, then these translations are correct ; if they do not, 
then these translations are erroneous, no matter when made, 
by whom made, or how generally received. The question 
is not a doctrinal one, but purely a question of interpretation, 
to be determined in the same manner as the disputed 
meaning of a statute, contract, or business letter which is 
made the subject of judicial investigation; that is, by the 
meaning of the individual words used by Paul, and by the 
requirements of the whole context or connection in which 
these words stand. 

It is conceded, at the very outset of this investigation, that 
all translators have rendered the clause substantially in the 

1 “ For the lore of Christ constraineth ns ; because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead.” 
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same manner, and that all commentators have accepted their 
translations as substantially correct; and that this weight 
of authority can be overcome only by the clearest grammatical 
and logical reasons against the correctness of the received 
versions. To treat the question fairly, it seems necessary to 
set forth these translations, and the explanations of the 
leading commentators thereon in their own language respec- 
tively, point out their errors, and then submit a better trans- 
lation. Success in this matter is to be measured, not simply 
by pointing out the difficulties of the received translations, 
but by substituting a better translation in their place. 

The verse, in the received text of the Greek Testament, 
reads as follows : 

'H yap ar/am) rov Xpurrov aweyet, q/xa?, Kplvcurras tovto, 
oti el eh inrep irammp aireOavePy apa ol names aneOcu/ov. 

In the Vulgate version, translated from the old Italic 
versions, by Jerome, about the year 390, and which has 
been exclusively adopted by the Roman Catholic church, 
since the seventh century, the verse is rendered : “ Charitas 
enim Christi urget nos; estimantes hoc, quoniam si unus 
pro omnibus mortuus est, ergo omnes mortui sunt.” 

In the Douay, or English Catholic Bible, adopted, with 
slight variations, from the Rheims version of the New Testa- 
ment, translated in 1582, “out of the authentical Latin, 
according to the best corrected copies of the same,” the 
verse is rendered : u For the charity of Christ presseth us ; 
judging this, that if one died for all, then all were dead.” 

In the Authorized version, “ translated,” in 1611, “ out 
of the original Greek, and with the former translations dili- 
gently compared and revised,” the verse is rendered : “ For 
the love of Christ constrainetli us ; because we thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead.” 

Without referring mQre particularly to any other trans- 
lations of the New Testament, it is sufficient to say, that in 
all of them this verse is rendered substantially in the same 
way; and that all translations have, until recently, been 
generally supposed to teach the idea, as the doctrine of 
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Paul, that Christ died for all men because all men were dead. 
The interpretation adopted by the Fathers and Schoolmen 
was that Christ died for all men because all men were dead 
in sin ; and this interpretation is still maintained by the 
Roman Catholic church and by a large number of Protestant 
commentators. But a more careful consideration of the 
verse has disclosed the fact that, while these translations 
apparently teach the doctrine that Christ died for all men 
because all men were dead, they logically, and therefore 
really, teach the doctrine that the death of all men was the 
result of the death of Christ for all men. And, therefore, 
the interpretation now adopted by a majority of Protestant 
commentators is, that all men, for whom Christ died, die to 
sin as the result of the death of Christ for all men. Now, 
although Christ died for the benefit of the race, and all the 
individuals of the race are, until renewed, dead in sin , and 
although all the individuals of the race, when renewed, are 
required to die to sin , still there is no logical connection 
whatever, as a condition and result, or as cause and effect, 
between the physical death of Christ and the metaphorical 
death of the race in sin , or the metaphorical death of the 
renewed to sin. Men were dead in sin , and men died to sin 9 
before Christ died. Therefore the translators of Paul have 
failed to comprehend his meaning. 

Since the time of Augustine, and his famous contro- 
versy with Pelagius, but more particularly within the last 
thirty-five years, the meaning of this verse has been the sub- 
ject of repeated investigation. Commentators have wrestled 
with it to extract from it some meaning which should be 
consistent with the apparent or real idea contained in the 
received translations, the teachings of the other portions of 
the sacred scriptures, and the admitted natural and moral 
state of the race ; but no result satisfactory to all has yet 
been reached. Men of equal learning and critical ability 
still come to different conclusions as to its true meaning. 

Dunigan’s Edition of Haydock’s Catholic Family Bible, 
specially approved by the Pope and by all the Archbishops 
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and Bishops in America, and the commentaries of Archbishop 
Kendrick are regarded as the very highest authority among 
Catholics ; while the commentaries and annotations of Ols- 
hausen, Conybeare and Howson, Dr. Bloomfield, Dean Alford, 
and Lange and his associates in his volumnious Bible-work, 
are regarded as the very highest authority among Prot- 
estants ; and the respective views entertained by these dis- 
tinguished scholars of the meaning of this verse, though not 
alike, may be safely accepted as the best considered expo- 
sitions of the verse which have hitherto been published. 

Haydock explains the meaning of the verse as follows: 
“ For the charity of Christ , the love of God, the love that 
«Christ has shown to me and all mankind, and a return of 
love due to him, presseth me on — is the motive of all that I 
do — because I consider that, if one , our Redeemer Christ 
Jesus, died for all y then all were dead , and had been lost in 
their sins, had not Christ come to redeem us. Thus Au- 
gustine, in many places, proving original sin against the 
Pelagians. Divers interpreters add this exposition : There- 
fore all are dead , that is, ought to die, and by a new life 
look upon themselves as dead to sin, which is connected with 
what follows in the next verse.” 

Archbishop Kendrick explains the verse as follows : u The 
lost state of the whole human family, and the universal char- 
acter of the atonement of Christ, are here strongly expressed.” 

Olshausen explains the meaning of the verse as follows : 
“ Therefore the love of Christ (i.e. not love toward Christ, 
but that which he bears within himself, and imparts to his 
people) is, as it were, the destruction of all those belonging 
to him ; since he died for all, therefore all (who accept him) 
likewise die for him, i.e. they are annihilated in their inde- 
pendent existence ; they live no longer for themselves, but 
for Christ. The only difficulty existing here is in the fact 
(apart from the idea of substitution, already considered at 
Rom. v. 12) that v. 14 says precisely, apa oi wdin-ev dwe&ww, 
then did aU die , which makes the death of all appear the 
necessary consequence of the death of the substitute for all ; 
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while in v. 15, the aireOavev Iva , /c.t.X, represents the death 
of all as an act depending on their own pleasure, to wit, 
how they should believe. The difficulty may be thus ex- 
plained: Without the death of Christ, absolutely none 
would be in a condition to die to himself, for that is possible 
only by entering into and appropriating his life of love ; but 
man may always hinder , by his resistance, the power of 
Christ, ‘ which kills, and at the same time makes alive,’ from 
perfecting his work in him. From this obstructing resistance 
the fifteenth verse is intended to withhold the Corinthians. 
Before Christ’s death it was a subject of reproof to no man t 
that he lived to himself, but after Christ’s death it was a 
crime in all those to whom the word of the cross had come. 

In this manner a strict connection is visible with v. 16. 
(In kljiarvifiev, excess and exaggeration , in this connection, 
of praise, are represented as the expression of an etcaraais or 
fiavLa. Chrysostom well elucidates avvkr^ei, constrains , of 
v. 14, by rj g,ydm) ovk atyvqoiv ^axr^aC^iv fie, love does not 
permit me to rest See Acts xviii. 5. The el is wanting in 
B, C, D, E, F, G, and is justly omitted by Lachmann ; it is 
only introduced to join the dpa more easily, and also, prob- 
ably, in order to remove the appareut pleonasm with v. 15. 
But the hypothetical conception of the substitution is per- 
fectly untenable ; the idea applies to no one except Christ, 
who only, as the second Adam, could be a substitute for the 
whole human race. The inrep plainly stands here = ami , 
for only upon this supposition does the dpa k.t.X. acquire 
significance. See on Matt. xx. 28.)” 

Conybeare and Howson, the authors of the admirable 
“ Life and Epistles of Paul,” in a note on this verse, say : . 
“ 01 Trainee ameSavov cannot mean all were dead (A. V.), but 
all died” They render the verse as follows : “ For the love 
of Christ constrains me, because I thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then his death was their death.” 

Doctor Bloomfield, in the ninth edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment with English Notes, remarks as follows : “ As respects 
the words apa ol names aneOavov , on carefully reconsidering 
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what has been urged by Professor Scholef against the common 
version, 4 then were all dead,’ I admit the force of his ob- 
jections ; but I would render not, with the Professor, 4 then 
all died/ but, with Dr. Peile, 4 then did all these die,’ viz. 

4 whose substitute he was ’ ; in other words, 4 were in no 
better condition than dead men.’ See Bom. xii. 19; 
Eph. ii. 1, 3, 5.” 

Dean Alford, in the fourth edition of his Greek Testament, 
explains the meaning of the verse as follows: 44 Kpivavras 
tovto, because we formed this judgment (viz. at our con- 
version : — learned to regard this as a settled truth) that one 
died on behalf of all (not only, for the benefit of all, as 
Meyer, — but instead of all, suffered death in the root and 
essence of our humanity, as the second Adam. This death 
on behalf of all men is the absolute objective fact : that aU 
enter not into the benefit of that Death is owing to the non- 
fulfilment of the subjective condition which follows) — there- 
fore all died (i.e therefore, in the death of Christ, oK, the aU 
for whom He died, ol iravres, died too), i.e. see below, because 
planted in the likeness of His death, died to sin and to self, 
that they might live to him. This was true objectively, but 
not subjectively , till such death to sin and self is realized in 
each : See Rom. vi. 8, ff. 7. The other renderings — ought 
to die , as Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Estius, and others; 
were under sentence of death , as Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Beza, and others ; as good as died , Flatt — are shown to be 
erroneous by carefully noticing the construction with or 
without el. The verb is common to both members of the 
sentence; the correspondent emphatic words in the two 
members being (1) eh virkp irdvrtov; (2) Travres ; (One on 
behalf of all) died, (oB) died: if One died the death of 
(belonging to, due from) aU, then att died (in and with 
him). Meyer’s rendering of because , can hardly be 

right, as it would leave Kpivavras rovro standing awkwardly 
alone.” 

Lange, in his commentaries, edited by Dr. Schaff, explains 
the meaning of the verse as follows : 44 When the Apostle 
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adds ‘ we having formed this judgment/ he introduces the 
subjective cause of that influence which the love of Christ 
has over him. That love has led him to form this judgment, 
i.e. had brought him to this conclusion, to this conviction. 
Whether this judgment was reached at the time of his con- 
version (Meyer), or whether the whole meaning of the death 
of Christ became thus clear to his apprehension at some later 
period of his life (Osiander), may be left undetermined. Ne- 
auder remarks that 4 the aorist was here used because Paul in- 
tended to speak of something which happened once upon a time. 
He means, that ever since he became conscious of the saving 
love of Christ, a new principle has entered his heart.’ The 
substance of this conviction, or, rather, of the judgment then 
formed, was : — that One died for all, and so all died. If we 
accept the reading of the Receptus, which gives us el after 

frt, we must regard oti apa aireOavov as belonging 

together; that (if one died for all) then all died. The 
hypothetical sentence, however, could have been only for- 
mally problematical, since what is there expressed must have 
been really certain to the Apostle. But if the el be left 
out, Stl is either equivalent to because , and so introduces the 
antecedent of a proposition (Meyer) ; or it is in this instance 
equivalent to that , and both clauses depend upon it, i.e. 4 we 
have judged that One died for all, and that all died ’ (Osian- 
der). Tovro appears to favor this latter supposition (‘ we 
judged this, that/ etc.). One thing, however, which would 
go far to determine us in favor of the causal signification is, 
that it brings out more prominently the oi irdvres diredavov , 
as the proper substance of the judgment to which the Apostle 
says in the context he had come ( 4 judged this, that One died 
for all, and so all died’). And yet the whole force of the 
sentence seems to require that £rt, in the sense of that , 
should be made to govern both clauses of it. The logical 
relation, however, would be destroyed, if wo thus bring in 
an independent conclusion by means of apa . The inference 
which the Apostle makes from the proposition that One died 
for all, argues strongly in favor of its judicially vicarious 
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signification. One was in the place of all ; therefore all 
must be looked upon as dead ; one has made expiation for 
the offence of all; therefore all are to be looked upon as 
having suffered punishment.” 

Before examining in detail the foregoing opinions and 
arguments of these commentators, we wish to say, generally, 
that Paul might speak of the death of Christ, and yet not 
make, or intend to make, any reference whatever to the 
atoning character of his death, or to the fallen state of man- 
kind ; and, also, that he might use the aorist participle to 
declare that he had already formed an opinion upon the 
subject which he was then discussing, and yet not make, or 
intend to make, any reference whatever to the time of his 
conversion as the date of that opinion. If there be nothing 
in the words used by Paul, or in the connection in which 
they stand, to show such reference, it is mere assumption 
on the part of his commentators to put any such construction 
upon them. Whoever shall claim such reference must estab- 
lish it by some affirmative evidence ; and until such affirmative 
evidence shall be produced, a mere denial of such reference 
is sufficient. All such reference here is denied. And we 
wish to say, further, that, unless the word ci, t/*, be retained, 
the last clause of the verse cannot be intelligibly translated. 

It is understood that the learned divines of the Roman 
Catholic church regard the Vulgate version of the Greek 
Testament as of equal authority with the original text ; and 
it will be observed that both Haydock and Archbishop Ken- 
drick tacitly admit the verse to be correctly translated, and 
that neither of them make any reference to the Greek text 
in order to determine or illustrate its meaning. 

Haydock gives two explanations of the meaning of the 
last clause of the verse : one, the old interpretations of the 
Fathers and Schoolmen, that Christ died for all men, because 
all were dead in sin ; the other, the recent interpretation, 
that men die to sin as the result of Christ’s death. These 
two explanations are so widely different from each other 
that only one of them can possibly be correct ; and both of 
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them may be erroneous. It is a sufficient answer to the first 
explanation to say that neither Paul nor any of his trans- 
lators use any such language, nor will the language which 
they do use bear any such interpretation. And it ought to 
be a sufficient answer to the second explanation, to say that 
men died to sin before Christ’s death, and therefore death 
to sin cannot be the result of His death. 

Archbishop Kendrick gives no critical explanation of the 
meaning of this clause; but contents himself with saying 
that it strongly expresses the lost state of the whole human 
family, and the universal character of the atonement of 
Christ. But it does not express either. It does not even 
assert the existence of any fact. The phrase u that if One 
died for all, then all were dead,” is a mere hypothetical 
statement ; and a hypothetical statement proves nothing 
until it ceases to be an hypothesis by becoming established as 
a reality. 

Olshausen, it will be observed, undertakes to establish the 
meaning of this clause by a syllogism. He first lays down 
the proposition that the love of Christ is, as it were, the 
destruction of all who aro Christ’s ; he then lays down the 
further proposition, that all who accept Christ are annihilated 
in their independent existence ; and from these premises ho 
forthwith draws the conclusion that all who live for Christ 
are oi Trames airidavov , dead men. Substituting these sup- 
posed equivalent words of Olshausen for the words of Paul, 
and omitting €*, if, as Olshausen does, the verse will read : 
u For the love of Christ, as it were, destroys us ; because we 
judge this, that Christ died for all, therefore all who live for 
Christ are dead.” A syllogistic argument, however specious, 
which terminates in such a palpable absurdity, must neces- 
sarily be founded upon false premises. The idea which 
Olshausen supposes to have been in Paul’s mind, and the 
idea which was actually in Paul’s mind at the time, are the 
very opposite of each other. Olshausen supposes Paul’s 
meaning to be, that if any man live for Christ, that is, be in 
Christ, he is a dead man; whereas, Paul himself says, in 
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the seventeenth verse of the same chapter, that if any man 
be in Christ, he is, not a dead man , but a new creature. The 
words of Paul have no such meaning, and convey no such 
idea, as the words of Olshausen. To die, is a physical act ; 
it is to pass from an animate to a lifeless state ; it is pre- 
cisely what Christ did ; and the verb unrkQavev describes this 
act of Christ. To die to sin, is a moral act ; it is to pass 
from that state of moral infirmity in which our selfish and 
sinful propensities have dominion over us, to that state of 
moral likeness to Christ in which they have no longer do- 
minion over us; it is, to all the subjects of it, the com- 
mencement of an eternal life ; and the verb aweBavov does 
not describe this act, either in its inception, progress, or 
consummation. 

But there is another still more serious objection to the 
exposition of Olshausen. As a supplemental argument, in 
favor of his construction of the words oi trdvr&i diridavov* he 
says that “ before Christ’s death it was a subject of reproof 
to no man that he lived to himself.” To live to one’s self 
is to follow one’s selfish pleasures, passions, and interests as 
the paramount good, regardless of the claims of God and 
the rights of men. Cain, when he slew his brother, David, 
when he was compassing the dishonor and death of Uriah, 
and Ahab and Jezebel, when causing the murder of Naboth 
under the forms of a judicial trial, that they might possess 
themselves of his vineyard, were all living to themselves ; 
and, though Christ had not then died, both reproof and 
punishment speedily followed their crimes. These cases are 
mentioned, not because they are exceptional ones, but be- 
cause they furnish pertinent and indisputable evidence of 
the fact that both the Old Testament and the New bear the 
same testimony against all who live to themselves. 

Conybeare and Howson hold the clause to mean, and so 
render it, that if One died for all, then his death was their 
death. This exposition is more erroneous, if an absolute 
error will admit of degrees of comparison, than the expo- 
sition of Olshausen ; for we know that neither in a literal 
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nor metaphorical sense did the death of off follow the death 
of Christ, as the result of it. 

Doctor Bloomfield says that the words apa oi iravr&i anrk- 
Bavov read : “ then did all those die/’ which he expands into 
the phrase, as expressive of the meaning of Paul : “ then all 
those whose substitute he was were in no better condition 
than dead men.” As Doctor Bloomfield retains el, \f, the 
logical meaning of his statement is, not that Christ died for 
all because all whose substitute he was were in no better 
condition than dead men before or at the time of his death, 
but that all whose substitute he was were in no better con- 
dition than dead men after his death, and as the result of it. 
This interpretation of Doctor Bloomfield naturally suggests 
three questions, the mere statement of which are so many 
convincing arguments that his interpretation is wrong, and 
upon which wb propose to rest our objections to it : 1. If 
Paul said precisely, “ then did all those die,” did he mean 
that “ all those ” did not die, but only that “ all those” were 
in no better condition than dead men ? 2. If those whose 

substitute Christ was were in no better condition than dead 
men after his death, and as the result of it, wherein did the 
condition of those whose substitute he was, and of those 
whose substitute he was not, differ ? 3. If, after the death 
of Christ, and as the result of it, all those whose substitute 
he was were still in no better condition than dead men, what 
benefit accrued to them from his death ? 

Dean Alford expands the few plain words of Paul into 
the following sentence : “ Because, at the time of our con- 
version, we learned to regard this as a settled truth, that 
One suffered death instead of all, in the root and essence of 
our humanity, as the second Adam, therefore in the death 
of Christ the all for whom he died, died to sin and self 
objectively, but not subjectively till such death to sin and 
self is realized in each.” It is a sufficient answer to this 
forced and fanciful exposition of Dean Alford, to say that 
the words of Paul have no such meaning as he strives to 
impose upon them, and that, if Paul said what he intended 
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to say, he had no such thought in his mind at the time as 
Dean Alford attributes to him. In this exposition, Dean 
Alford is right in one particular, and in one particular only, 
which is, that, although he omits el 9 if, he makes oi n Torre? 
arredavov, whatever may be the meaning of the phrase, a 
consequence or result of the death of Christ. In all other 
particulars he is wrong. 

Lange rejects el, and so translates the verse as to make 
Paul say that the love of Christ had brought him to the con- 
clusion that One died for all, and so all died; and, by 
drawing one inference from another, he finally arrives at 
the following result, as the meaning of Paul, viz. One has 
made expiation for the offence of all, therefore all are looked 
upon as having suffered punishment. Such a proposition re- 
quires no confutation : the mere statement of the proposition 
carries with it its own refutation. The difference between 
this exposition of Lange and the foregoing expositions is ono 
of degree merely, and consists chiefly in this, that Lange 
has misconceived the meaning of the entire verse — its be- 
ginning, middle, and end — while these other commentators 
have only misconceived the meaning of the phrase apa oi 
7rdpT€<; airlOavov. 

These words of Paul can have but one true meaning ; and 
it is evident, from the different results to which all these 
commentators have come, their illogical and unsatisfactory 
arguments, and the arbitrary course pursued by them all in 
construing the words of Paul, that they also have failed 
to comprehend his meaning. Indeed, we know of no 
commentator, from the time of Augustine to the present, 
who has comprehended it. All commentators, so far as we 
know, have mainly held the meaning of Paul to be, either 
that Christ died for all men because all men were dead in 
sin before his death, or that all men for whom Christ died 
die to sin after his death, and as the result of it. And, 
although there is no conclusive evidence of the fact, there is 
some reason to suppose that the former of these meanings 
was attributed to these words of Paul as early as the second 
century. 
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The question naturally arises, How came this interpreta- 
tion, if erroneous, to be adopted so early, and finally to 
obtain such universal recognition ? The answer is, that the 
early Fathers, under the influence of the spirit of the ago in 
which they lived, were accustomed to look for some secret 
or mystical meaning in the words of scripture lurking be- 
neath their natural signification ; and in this particular 
verse they supposed the words of Paul to have reference to 
original sin and the atonement of Christ, and they interpreted 
them, not according to their obvious and natural signifi- 
cation, but according to their supposed mystical meaning. 
In this these early Fathers have been implicitly followed by 
all subsequent translators and commentators ; and so these 
words of Paul have been blindly subjected, through a period 
of fifteen hundred years, at least, to gross misconstruction, 
in order to extract from them a meaning which grammatically 
they cannot bear, and which they never were intended to 
convey. The movements of a door, swinging backwards and 
forwards upon its hinges, without making one particle of 
advance, is not an inapt illustration of the course and result 
of the critical investigations upon this verse during all this 
period of time. 

The question now recurs : What was the precise thought 
in the mind of Paul when he wrote these words, and which 
he intended thereby to express ? Tiie only true and satis- 
factory way to ascertain this is to refer, first, to the natural 
signification of the words themselves, and to their gram- 
matical structure and arrangement ; and secondly, to the re- 
quirements of the argument of which these words form a part. 

If the words thus fairly and reasonably interpreted convey 
a definite meaning, and this meaning corresponds with the 
requirements of the context, then the meaning apparent on 
the face of the words, and this meaning alone, must be held 
to be the true meaning of Paul. 

The first clause of the verse has always been translated 
with substantial correctness. The whole difficulty has arisen 
from the translation of the last clause, and the interpretation 
given to this translation. 
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What is the natural signification of the principal words of 
the verse, which admit of more than one signification, and 
which determine its meaning? 

is from the verb awex o>, which means, to hold 
fast, seize , grasp , urge , possess , and embraces the idea of 
irresistible power. The verb is used by Paul in only one 
other instance (Phil. i. 2, 3), and is rendered: “For I am 
in a strait betwixt two.” In the translation of Wiclif, it is 
rendered by the word “ driveth ” ; in the translations of 
Tyndale, Oranmer, Geneva, and in our Authorized version, 
it is rendered by the word “ constraineth ” ; and in the 
Rheims translation, it is rendered by the word “urgeth.” 
It means, in the connection in which it stands, to urge with 
irresistible power, which was also the meaning of the word 
“ constraineth ” when the Bible was translated into English. 

KpLvavrcm is the aorist participle, from the verb tcpiw, 
which means to judge, resolve, decide, and embraces the idea 
of deliberation and careful thought. 

'Tnip, with a genitive — inrkp irdvrwv — generally signifies 
for, and in this connection means, for the benefit of all, and 
not, instead of ad. 

'AirWavev and airkOavov are from the verb diroOvga/cm, 
which means to die — to pass from an animate to a lifeless 
state. And, as both these words are in the same mode, 
tense, and person, and differ only in number, they must be 
translated in like manner. It is not allowable to translate 
these words in any other way. If dirkdavev describes physical 
death, aired avov must describe physical death also. More- 
over, as the death of the One was voluntary, in order that 
the parallel which was evidently in the mind of Paul should 
be complete, the death of the oi irdvre? should be voluntary 
also. 

The demonstrative pronoun ol, these, prefixed to irdvres, 
all, which all the translators, except Beza, have failed to 
render, and the force of which the commentators have failed 
clearly to see, bears an important part in determining the 
true meaning of Paul. The word ol, these , is used in a 
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restrictive sense. It restricts the all from the all of the 
race, as previously used, to the all of a particular class. The 
persons who compose this class must be those who have 
become renewed through the death of the One. It is wholly 
unreasonable and illogical to suppose that those who are 
ignorant of, or who feel no interest in, this death can be 
induced to make any sacrifices on account thereof. 

The sentence otl el el? imkp Travrav arcWavev, apa ol 
Trdmes airWavov is a definitive appositive sentence, which 
definitely expresses what the preceding word rovro vaguely 
indicates. It is also a compound sentence, consisting of a 
principal and of a dependent clause. El el? irrrep irdvrav 
am* Wave v is the dependent clause ; &pa ol wamre? airWavov is 
the principal clause. The former clause assumes something 
as a condition , from which the latter follows as a conclusion 
or result . That which is assumed as a condition in this 
sentence is, that One died for all ; that which follows as a 
conclusion or result is, that these all came under obligation 
to die, that is, should die. The condition assumed is a 
simple supposition, without any affirmation of its reality in 
this sentence, but affirmed to be a reality in the very first 
sentence of the following verse. If any one shall still be of 
the opinion that the phrase apa ol iravres airWavov should be 
translated, with Olshausen, then did all die ; or, with Cony- 
beare and Howson, then all died; or, with Doctor Bloomfield, 
then did all those die; or, with Dean Alford, therefore all 
died; or, with Lange, and so all died , because airWavov is 
in the second aorist tense, which represents the action as 
done, instead of translating it, then these all came under obli- 
gation to die , or by its precisely equivalent term, then these all 
should die, a complete and satisfactory answer thereto, is to be 
found in almost every Greek grammar, which is, that a future 
action, in view of its nearness, its certainty, its rapidity, or 
its connection with another action , may be conceived of as 
now doing , or even as already done, and may be expressed 
in the Greek by the present, aorist, or perfect tense. Hence, 
though the obligation of these all to die, as the result of 
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their renewal through the death of the One, is future thereto, 
yet, in the opinion of Paul, this obligation is so intimately 
connected with their renewal through the death of the One, 
and its consummation ought so certainly and speedily to fol- 
low their renewal, that in speaking of these all upon whom 
the obligation had come, he makes use of a tense which 
represents them as having already suffered the consummation 
of this obligation. 

But in this instance the argument does not rest upon the 
natural signification and the grammatical arrangement of 
the words of the fourteenth verse alone. In the fifteenth 
verse Paul restates the result which ought to follow from 
the death of the One for the benefit of all ; and the difference 
between the statement in the fourteenth verse and the state- 
ment in the fifteenth verse is simply the difference between 
the literal and the rhetorical statement of the same deduction 
from the same fact. 01 irdvrev, these all, in the fourteenth 
verse, are described as the living , in the fifteenth verse, that 
is, those who have experienced the benefit of the death of 
the One by becoming renewed thereby ; while airWavov , in 
the fourteenth verse, is defined to mean, in the fifteenth 
verse, that these should no longer live unto themselves, but 
unto him who died and rose from the dead for them. Aud 
when it is remembered that to live unto Christ in the days of 
primitive Christianity always involved sacrifices, sufferings, 
perils, persecutions, and oftentimes tortures and death, it 
must be conceded that the meaning of the two phrases is the 
same, and that the latter explains and defines the former. 

The grammatical construction of the sentence, then, is, that 
if One died for all, then these all should die ; or, in other 
words, that if One died for all, then all those who have ex- 
perienced the benefit of his death should die. The sentence 
is susceptible of no other grammatical translation or meaning. 
And the whole verse would then read : “ For the love of Christ * 
urges me with irresistible power, having deliberately come 
to the conclusion, that if One died for all, then all those who 
have experienced the benefit of his death should die.” The 
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only things omitted are the course or object to which the love 
of Christ urged Paul with irresistible power, and the object 
or purpose for which these all should dje. But Paul was a 
rapid thinker, and he oftentimes passed from his premises to 
his conclusions without stating all of his intermediate steps ; 
and hence we naturally look for verbal omissions in his 
language. These ellipses do, in fact, so frequently occur 
from this cause, that they may be said to constitute one of 
the characteristics of Paul’s style. 

Having ascertained the grammatical meaning of the verse, 
it now remains to ascertain the logical meaning of it. 

Paul was constitutionally a man of ardent and imaginative 
zeal ; and his natural enthusiasm was intensified to the very 
highest degree by the miraculous manner of his conversion 
and call. Thenceforth there was no labor which he was not 
prepared to undertake, no persecution which he was not 
ready to suffer, no danger which he was not willing to en- 
counter, that he might communicate the knowledge of eternal 
life — “ the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ” 
— to a perishing world. The conversion of men is em- 
phatically the cause of God, which has engaged his love and 
sympathy from the foundation of the world, and for which, 
in the fulness of time, he gave his only-begotten and dearly 
beloved Son ; and for this cause Paul labored with a love 
second only to that of Christ, more abundantly than all. In 
his own graphic and heart-stirring description, ‘the life which 
he lived in the flesh he lived by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved him and gave himself for him. Hard pressed, 
yet not crushed ; helpless, yet not hopeless ; persecuted, yet 
not forsaken ; cast down, yet not destroyed ; looking not to 
things seen, but to things unseen ’ ; with his love, his hope, 
his faith, his zeal renewed day by day, he discharged the 
ministry of reconciliation committed to him, amidst dis- 
couraging trials, exhausting labors, and at the frequent peril 
of his life. To the frivolous, pantheistic Greek, to the 
formalistic Jew, to the half-developed Christian living amidst 
the influences of his old religion and only partially emanci- 
Vol. xxvn. No. 107. 71 
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pated therefrom, the motives to such a life as that of Paul 
were utterly incomprehensible ; and they all alike regarded 
him as a mad religious enthusiast. This was the obvious 
and popular and, in the estimation of the world, the most 
wilnerable point of attack upon Paul’s character and in- 
fluence. It was one of the points which the false teachers 
and the false brethren of the Corinthian church, who wished 
to destroy his apostolic character and overthrow his religious 
teachings, would be likely to make against him ; for contempt 
and ridicule are always regarded by the unthinking and 
unscrupulous as the most powerful and destructive weapons 
of offence. It was, in fact, one of the points which they did 
make against him for that purpose, as this letter to the 
Corinthians clearly shows. In the general vindication of his 
character and conduct, to which this letter is in part devoted, 
Paul felt it to be his duty to meet and refute this particular 
charge. And he did meet and refute it, in the true Pauline 
style. Instead of denying, or even palliating, the acts upon 
which they based their charge, he claimed that these acts 
sprung from the most disinterested love for the Corinthians 
themselves ; and, in a few fervid words, he demonstrated that 
the conduct which his enemies denounced as fanatical was a 
rule of Christian action of universal obligation. There is not 
a more eloquent passage in the whole compass of Paul’s writ- 
ings than the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth verses, 
which constitute the pith of his reply to their charge : Eire 
yap i%€<rrrip£v, Be<j > 9 eire <TG><\>povovp*v } vpZv. 'H yap aydirq 
tov Xpurrov <rv vtyei 17/Lta?, rcpivavras toOto, Sti el eU irrrep 
iramwv aireOavev , , apa oi irames airedavov tcaX irrrep iravraov 
airedavevy iva oi %&>vt€s py/ciri eairrois akXa rd> inrep 

avr&v airodavom k<u iyepOevri. As Paul is speaking of 
himself alone, the singular pronoun and verb should be 
substituted for the plural; and the passage, translated as 
literally as the idiom of our language will permit, will read : 
“ For if I be mad, it is for God’s sake, or if I be of sound 
mind, it is for yours ; for the love of Christ urges me with 
irresistible power, having deliberately come to the conclusion 
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that if One died for all, then these all should die ; and he 
died for all, that the living should no longer live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who died and rose from the dead for 
them.” 

A paraphrase, which shall fully express the whole idea in 
Paul’s mind, and be both a translation and commentary, 
will read : “ For if I be a mad enthusiast in my efforts for 
your salvation, it is for God’s sake, who takes the deepest 
interest therein ; or if my efforts be only such as tlie subject 
demands, they spring from my interest in you ; for the love 
of Christ urges me to this course with irresistible power, 
having deliberately come to the conclusion that if One died 
for the benefit of all, then all who have experienced the 
benefit of his death should die, if need be, to bring to others 
the knowledge of that death ; and lie died for the benefit of 
all, that those who have experienced the benefit of his death 
should no longer live unto themselves, but unto him who 
died and rose from the dead for them.” 

It thus appears that the logical argument perfectly coin- 
cides with the grammatical argument; and when such is 
the case the translation must be correct ; for it is a rule of 
interpretation no less applicable to sacred than to secular 
writings, that, where the words are clear and precise in 
their terms, and the grammatical structure and arrange- 
ment of the words and the requirements of the context 
agree, and lead to no absurd conclusion, the meaning which 
such words naturally present must be held to be the meaning 
of the author. 

The Apostle John gives expression to a sentiment similar 
to this of Paul (1 John iii. 16) ,* but not so catholic and 
comprehensive. John teaches that Christians should lay 
down their lives for the brethren. Paul teaches that Chris- 
tians should lay down their lives for those who are not 
brethren, in order that they may make them brethren. 
When this exalted teaching of Paul, which has been so long 

1 Hereby perceive we the love of God ; because he laid down his life for us ; 
and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” 
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hidden from the world, shall become known to Christians, 
and shall be heartily adopted by them as a rule of Christian 
action, then will the church of Christ bear palms of victory, 
through conquering love, over the whole earth ; then will 
there be “ great voices in heaven, saying, The kingdoms 
OF THIS WORLD ABE BECOME THE KINGDOMS OF OUR LORD AND 
OF HIS CHBIBT.” 
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0 ARTICLE VIII. 

THE TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSALEM. 

BT BBT. 8AXUBL WOLCOTT, D.D., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

In a former Article (Yol. xxiv. pp. 116-140) we concluded, as we sup- 
posed, our examination of this topic, with a refutation of the singular 
theory which Mr. Feigusson had advanced respecting “ the identity of the 
hills Zion and Moriah.” In a preceding number of the present volume 
(pp. 191-196) we find still another theory, defended by Rev. John Forbes, 
LL.D., Edinburgh, which is as novel as the former, affirming the identity 
of the hills Zion and Akra. This originated with Captain Warren, 
the British engineer who has made such important and interesting sub- 
terranean explorations in Jerusalem, and who appears to have enlivened 
his labors below ground with historical researches above, which are quite 
independent of his professional work. It is propounded by him, in 
“ Quarterly Statement, No. Ill,” of the “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
under the title : “The Comparative Holiness of Mounts Zion and Moriah ” 
(pp. 76-88). It is only of late that we have had access to the latter paper, 
and we now propose to examine the two together in relation to the point 
under discussion. 

Both writers assume, and one expressly concedes (Warren, pp. 80, 81), 
the baselessness of the Fergusson theory. That has found no recent sup- 
porter, and will never, probably, be put forward again. The new theory, 
we apprehend, will be as transient as the other; and, in venturing to 
speak freely of the traditional and historical Mount Zion, as “ the pseudo- 
Zion,” Mr. Forbes will probably discover that he has been presumptuous. 

A decisive test of the new theory, which does not appear to have 
occurred to either writer, is the ascertained course of the ancient walls. 
We read: “David and all Israel went to Jerusalem, which is Jebus. 
..... David took the stronghold of Zion ; the same is the City of David. 
..... David dwelt in the fort, and called it the City of David. And 
David built round about from Millo and inward ” (2 Sam. v. 6-9 ; 1 Chron. 
xi. 4-9). “And Solomon took Pharaoh’s daughter, and brought her 
into the City of David, until he had made an end of building his own 
house, and the house of the Lord, and the wall of Jerusalem round about 

Solomon built Millo, and repaired the breaches of the City of David 

his father” (1 Kings iii. 1 ; xi. 27). If we can ascertain the courses of 
these ancient walls, we have ascertained the seat of the ancient royal 
residence, and the site of the true Zion. 

In this particular, Josephus has fortunately given us the desired in- 
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formation. He says : “ The city was fortified by three walls wherever it 
was not encircled by impassable valleys ; for in that quarter there was bat 
one wall ” (Bell. Jud. v. 4, § 1). He then describes the configaration of 
the city — its hills and valleys — and in the next section traces the courses 
of these walls, respecting the first and oldest of which there is no dispute. 
Beginning at Hippicus, on the north, it ran southward, and then eastward, 
along the western and southern brow of the southwest hill, and thence 
across to Ophel and the eastern side of the Temple on Moriah. The latter 
part of its course is not definitely known ; but all are agreed that from 
Hippicus it followed the brow of the southwest hill, forming, with the deep 
valleys below, ample protection in this quarter. The “ Ordnance Survey 
of Jerusalem ” reports some recent excavations on the southern slope of 
this hill, and the discovery of an escarpment which “ must have formed 

part of the defences of the old city, the wall running along the crest 

The steps which lead down the Valley of Hinnom could be defended 
by a couple of men against any force, before the invention of fire-arms " 
(p. 61). The above was the course of the first wall of Josephus, from 
Hippicus southward. 

From Hippicus eastward this wall ran along the northern brow of the 
southwest hill to the Xystus, an open place on the eastern crest of this 
hill opposite the Temple, and thence across the valley to the western side 
of the Temple-area. This is undisputed. And this part of the first and 
oldest wall, from Hippicus eastward, was the strongest wall in Jerusalem, 
and the last which was taken in every siege. Josephus describes it as 
difficult to be taken, and assigns two reasons. The first is its natural 
position, built on the brow of a hill and recent excavations have strikingly 
confirmed his statement, and vindicated Robinson’s theory of the course 
of the Tyropoeon Valley, disclosing, below the present surface, depths at 
different points of from thirty to nearly eighty feet along the ancient cliff 
(Smith’s Diet, Amer. ed., ii. 1221). His second reason is the extraor- 
dinary strength of the wall itself, through the zeal which David and 
Solomon and the kings who succeeded them took in the work (Bell Jud. 
v. 4, § 2). All are agreed that this oldest and strongest of the walls of 
Jerusalem protected the southwest hill, and was constructed for this special 
purpose. This part of the city, having the highest area and the most 
precipitous sides, offered the strongest natural advantages for defence; 
and King David and his successors took advantage of its natural position, 
and threw around it a wall which made it well nigh impregnable. 

Now, will the advocates of the new theory please favor us with some 
consistent explanation of the royal zeal, shown through successive reigns, 
in fortifying this broad and goodly summit ? They take pains to explain 
that Zion was not an isolated fortress, but included a considerable part 
of the city — the palace of the king and the dwellings of the people ; and 
the upper city was, confessedly, laiger than the lower. The most com 
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m&nding spot in the capital, by nature and art combined made the most 
secure, and of ample extent, withal, — the royal palaces (according to 
their theory) were not here ; the royal treasures were not here ; the royal 
sepulchres were not here ; the citadel was not here ; the tabernacle and 
the ark of the covenant, before the building of tlie Temple, were not here. 
The wise monarchs of Israel fortified this elevated quarter of their capital, 
until it could bid defiance to almost any assault, and then (we are asked 
to believe) built their own residence outside of it, looking up with admi- 
ration to its strong bulwarks, congratulating the inhabitants who dwelt 
within its fastnesses, but depriving themselves, their families, and their 
possessions, secular and sacred, of the benefit of their own defences. To 
any reader not theory-smitten — we had almost said, not moon-struck — 
is this credible ? 

There succeeded a period of prolonged peace, in which the monarch 
could have his summer residence in the country, and build a palace for 
his queen in the unwalled suburbs. But from the first conquest it was 
necessary to have a point of as absolute security as possible ; and what 
conceivable point would naturally be guarded with more jealous care 
than the principal seat of the royal family — the seat of empire ? For a 
considerable period (we know not how long) the wall around the south- 
west hill was the only wall of the city. Josephus repeatedly refers to it 
as, by way of distinction, “ the old wall." And the interval in which it 
served as the sole protection of the capital was not a season of peace, but a 
period of incessant war with the tribes and nations on every side of Israel. 
And when new walls were afterwards erected, new defences were added 
to this. 

Captain Warren sayB*. “If we place three round-shot close together 
we have a rough model of Jerusalem in the time of Solomon — the shot to 
the north being Mount Zion ; that to the southeast, Moriah ; and that to the 
southwest, the remainder of Jerusalem” (p. 81). Accepting this “ model,” 
we call the north shot Akra ; the southeast, Moriah ; and the southwest 
(which to Warren is nameless), Zion. The north hill was subsequently 
protected on its exposed side by a strong wall — the second wall of Jo- 
sephus ; and at a still later day, in the reign of King Herod Agrippa, a 
fourth hill, on the northeast (Bezetha), was protected on its exposed side by 
the third wall of Josephus. Jerusalem was never attacked from the south. 
The point of menace and peril, in every siege, was in the highlands on the 
north. These three walls on the north were successive breastworks against 
a foreign foe. When the hill represented by Warren’s north shot was pro- 
tected by one wall, the southwest hill was protected by two walls ; when 
the former was protected by two, the latter was protected by three. And 
the security enjoyed by the upper city, on the southwest hill, above that 
of the lower city, consisted, besides its natural defences on the south, in 
the strength of the old wall on the north, in the construction of which 
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successive kings had taken an enthusiastic interest. Consequently, as we 
have said, this part of Jerusalem held out the longest in every siege. 
“ No attack or approach is ever described as made against the upper city 
of Zion until after the besiegers had broken through the second wall, and 
had thus got possession of the lower city” (Robinson’s Bib. Res., 1852, 
p. 214). When the city was invested by Titus, after he had stormed and 
carried every part but the southwest hill, the course of the siege is thus 
stated by Mr. Grove : “ The upper city, higher than Moriah, inclosed by 
the original wall of David and Solomon, and on all sides precipitous, 
except on the north, where it was defended by the wall and towers of 

Herod, was still to be taken. Titus first tried a parley It took 

eighteen days to erect the necessary works for the siege. The four legions 
were once more stationed on the west or northwest comer, where Herod’s 
palace abutted on the wall, and where the three magnificent and impreg- 
nable towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne rose conspicuous. This 
was the main attack” (Smith’s Bible Diet., Amer. ed., ii. 1807). The 
wall thus strengthened by Herod for the protection of that part of the 
city which embraced his own palace, was the old wall, which ran from 
Hippicus eastward to the Xystus. “ The interior and most ancient of 
the three walls on the north was, no doubt, the same wall which ran along 
the northern brow of Zion,” or the southwest hill. (Robinson’s Bib. Res. 
i. 413.) We again ask the champions of the new theory: For whose 
protection, as more important than their own, was this wall built and 
strengthened by David and Solomon and their immediate successors ? 

The preceding test appears to us so decisive that we do not care to 
apply any other ; although the theory might be refuted without it. The 
reasons offered by these writers for their violent hypothesis are not based 
on recent discoveries, nor are they new. These speculations have not the 
remotest connection with Captain Warren’s explorations in Jerusalem. 
The argument rests mainly on two or three passages in Josephus and the 
first Book of Maccabees, relating to the Akra or caBtle which Antiochus 
Epiphanes built on the hill sustaining the lower city, and which are 
familiar to all who have studied the topography of the city. These par- 
allel narratives involve a perplexity which Professor Robinson fully 
examined, and, we think, satisfactorily explained, almost a quarter of a 
century ago (Bib. Sac. iii. pp. 629-634). His suggestion is, that in 
process of time “ the City of David,” at first restricted to the Hill of Zion, 
came to be used by synecdoche for the whole city, so as to be synonymous 
with Jerusalem ; and he cites evident traces of such usage from Isaiah, 
the Maccabees, and Josephus. This is a much simpler solution of the 
difficulty than the bold transfer of site by these writers. 

We need not dwell on incidental points. u The stairs which go down 
from the City of David,” on which Dr. Forbes lays stress (p. 196), have, ap- 
parently. been discovered where we should naturally look for them — in 
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connection with the southwest hill (Smith’s Bible Diet, Amer. ed., ii. 1331). 
The conjecture of Captain Warren, which Dr. Forbes passes over in silence, 
that the boundary between Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 8; xviii. 16) 
ran through the middle of the city (pp.79, 81) ; the conjecture of Dr. Forbes, 
“ that within the lower district of the city rose a towering eminence, some- 
what similar to the Castle Bock in Edinbuigh”(p. 193) ; and the further 
conjecture, less fanciful, but more surprising, that the sepulchre of King 
David is to be sought in the lower part of the obscure suburb of Ophel 
(p. 196) — “the place called the Ophla ” (Bell. Jud. vi. 6, § 8), and a 
quarter which does not appear to have been enclosed until the reign of 
Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 14), — these conjectures, purely such, we 
dismiss without further comment 

The immemorial conviction, which has not merely survived centuries of 
observation, but been confirmed by the investigations of keen-eyed wit- 
nesses, — enabling Dr. Robinson to affirm, so late as 1852: “Among many 
diversities of opinion, it is gratifying to find a few points yet unassailed — 
especially, 1. That Zion was the southwestern hill of the city ” (Bib. Res. 
p. 2061) — will, we are confident, abide. The southwest hill, fortified 
beyond the rest, and its dwellings more carefully protected; the most 
important strategic point in the city, and the last rallying-point in 
memorable sieges ; the hill for which the propounders of the new theory 
have no name — Dr. Forbes contenting himself with applying the epithet 
“pseudo” to the current appellation, and Capt. Warren designating it as 
“ the remainder of Jerusalem,” — this historic hill has borne, and will con- 
tinue to bear the sacred and classic name of Zion. 

Every Christian reader has felt — what every Christian visitor to the 
holy city who has stood on its southwest hill has felt more — the force and 
beauty of such passages as these, in the Psalms of David : “ Beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of the 
north, the city of the great King” (Ps. xlviii. 2) ; “ They that trust in the 
Lord shall be as Mount Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for- 
ever” (Ps. exxv. 1). From strains like these the transition is abrupt and 
startling to such sentences as the following : “ The site where Zion once 
was, and is not” (Warren, p. 85); “Mount Zion, once so holy, was at 
length razed to the ground and obliterated” (Forbes, p. 195). We take 
comfort in the undoubting conviction that the grand similes of the sacred 
writer have not been thus emptied of their significance. The Zion of the 
psalmist and the prophet still stands, with its rocky, precipitous sides, and 
the deep valleys sweep around its base, as of old. Its “ palaces ” have dis- 
appeared; and in its desolation, literal and moral, it is no longer “ the joy” 
which it once was ; a portion of its summit has even been “ ploughed,” as 
predicted. But “ beautiful for situation ” it still is ; and, to the eye of the 
traveller who approaches it from the south, it still lifts itself in strengt? 
though not in the ancient grandeur, “ on the sides of the north.” 
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0 ARTICLE IX. 

EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 

ComnnnoATSD by fboy. h. b. hackett, d.d., theological sumuxr, 

BOOHBSTEB, H.T. 

Meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

The annual meeting of this important Association was held on the 
afternoon of Monday, May 16, at the Royal Institution, Albermarle street, 
London. The attendance was large, filling the spacious hall with a highly 
intelligent and interested audience. The Archbishop of York, Rev. Dr. 
Thompson, pretided on the occasion; and among others present were 
the Bishop of London, Dr. Stanley, Dean of Westminster, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, the celebrated Assyrian scholar and traveller, Professor 
Donaldson, Mr. George Grove, and’ Captains Wilson and Warren, well 
known for their labors and discoveries in the Holy Land. Reports were 
read by Rev. F. W. Holland, one of the Secretaries of the Society, and by 
Captain Warren, and speeches were delivered by the Archbishop, by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, by Dr. Stanley, and others. At the dose of the 
meeting a collection was taken up in aid of the funds of the Association. 

Report of the Doings of the Year. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Holland we are enabled to present to the 
readers of the Bibliotheca an outline of the labors of the agents of the 
society for the past year. 

In addition to the excavations at Jerusalem, which have not been un- 
fruitful in results, some interesting explorations have been made during 
the past year in the north of Palestine. Captain Warren found it neces- 
sary to withdraw his men from Jerusalem during the summer months, 
in consequence of the prevalence of fever, from which they had already 
suffered much; and the whole of the exploring party removed to the 
Lebanon until the cooler weather set in. While there they occupied 
themselves in investigating the ruined temples of Coele-Syria and Mount 
Hermon. The temples of Cocle-Syria appear to date from Roman times, 
and the inscriptions found in them are mostly Greek. 

The small temples about Hermon appear to be somewhat of more 
ancient date, their architecture being of the Ionic order. 

On the summit of Mount Hermon stand the ruins of a sacellum, which 
has nothing in its construction in common with the temples on the west 
below. This probably had to do with a different and more ancient 
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form of worship. All these temples have been sketched and accurately 
described. 

On his journey northwards Captain Warren visited Saida, the ancient 
Sidon, and discovered there on the stones of the ancient walls undoubted 
Phoenician masons’ marks, somewhat similar in character to those which 
he had found in his excavations at Jerusalem He also procured from 
excavations which had been made at Sidon some specimens of ancient 
pottery. 

Another portion of Captain Warren’s work deserves also to be especially 
mentioned, viz. his labors in connection with the Moabite stone. 

That stone was actually discovered by the Rev. Mr. Klein, a Prussian 
gentleman connected with the Church Missionary Society in Jerusalem, 
in August, 1868, and the Prussian Government, to whom the discovery 
was reported, proceeded to take steps to obtain possession of the stone. 

As long as others were in the field, and the safety of the inscription 
would have been endangered ‘by his interference in the matter, Captain 
Warren very properly abstained from any action. But when, owing to 
an unfortunate quarrel between two parties of Arabs, it had been broken 
into pieces by cold water having been thrown upon it after it had been 
heated by fire, he very promptly came to the rescue ; and it was owing to 
his exertions that the excellent squeezes of the remaining portions were 
obtained which have been the means of the interpretation of the inscription. 

Another important work which has been undertaken during the past 
year by the Palestine Exploration Fund has been the exploration of the 
Tih desert — the wilderness of the forty years’ wanderings of the children 
of Israel. The services of Mr. E. H. Palmer, who was previously connected 
with the Ordnance Survey of the Peninsula of Sinai, were secured for this 
purpose ; and, in company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, he is now engaged 
in exploring that vast tract, a large portion of which has never before 
been visited by travellers. 

Mr. Palmer’s first work was to examine all passes of the range of moun- 
tains which forms the northern boundary of the Peninsula of Sinai, and 
which must have been crossed by the children of Israel on their march 
northwards from Monnt Sinai. He then visited the mountainous district 
of the Negeb, or “ Son of the Country,” of the Bible, and investigated 
the ancient ruins and wells that abound in that country, which, though 
now a desert, bean traces of having once sustained a considerable popu- 
lation. Correspondence with that remote region is difficult, and the 
reports which have reached us from Mr. Palmer were too scanty for us to 
give any accurate description of the work which he has accomplished. 
But he appears to have made some interesting discoveries with regard to 
the fixing of the site of Kadesh, and the maps which he has sent home 
prove that he is accomplishing with great accuracy the work which he has 
undertaken. 
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When we last heard from him he was just starting south again, after a 
short visit to Jerusalem, to explore the southeast of the Negeb, and after 
ho had accomplished this he proposed to make his way round the east of 
the Dead Sea to Jerusalem. He will thus pass through the country of 
Moab, and if any other inscriptions are to be found he will doubtless se» 
cure them. His knowledge of Arabic and the Arab character renders him 
the fittest person to undertake so difficult and dangerous a journey, and 
the results of his exploration may be looked forward to with great interest 

Report of Captain Warren. 

We have space only for a meagre notice of this gentleman’s interesting 
statement, to which reference has been made. He said that two years 
ago they had brought sufficient to light to cause several very curious 
questions to be raised with regard to the ancient topography of the Holy 
City, but not sufficient to settle any of the disputed points as to the situation 
of the Temple ; but they had since made such further progress that, al- 
though they were not able to state where the Temple actually stood, yet 
they could say to some extent where the Temple was not, so far as con- 
cerned parts about which there had hitherto been utter uncertainty. 
There were two ' points of paramount interest in the Holy City, around 
which all other interests centred — first, the Temple, in which the JewB 
and first Christians worshipped ; and second, the Tombs of the kings of 
Judah, including the sepulchre of him who was st/led u the King of the 
Jews.” They had been able to lay down a plan of the city as it existed 
of old, and had made investigations round two thirds of the Haram wall 
on the outside, part of which was acknowledged to have formed a portion 
of the outer court of Herod's Temple. He could not, however, lay out 
the old city to his entire satisfaction, as there was a portion of ground 
where the rock had not yet been found. A valley appeared running down 
from the Jaffa Gate to near Wilson’s Arch, and his impression was that 
the Pool of Hezekiah would prove to be the Gihon in the valley where 
Solomon was anointed king. Captain Warren then described the dis-/ 
coveries he had made in the Haram area of Jerusalem, and said there 
was no question but that within that area the Temple of Herod once 
stood, and that some part of the wall was a portion of the old wall of the 
outer court, and on that account his working party had made that its 
centre. Although there was no doubt that the Temple once stood within 
the Haram area, there were many theories as to the particular spot it 
occupied ; but all had some portion to reject of the account of Josephus, 
of the Talmud, or even of the Bible itself. But his impression was that if 
read in a proper light, all the topographical accounts would be fouhd to 
coincide. After entering into a great many details, Captain Warren said 
the whole question of the topography was rather one of years than of days, 
but, with regard to the so-called Pool of Bethesda, he believed the present 
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high walls to be the work of the Saracens. He could not find that they 
were any nearer the solution of the difficulties about finding the tomb of 
David and other kings of Judah ; and it was premature to speculate upon 
the matter until they knew the direction of the valley from the Damascus 
gate. Besides the excavations at Jerusalem, he had been occupied in 
making reconnoissances outside between Jerusalem and Gaza. 

The Moabite Stone . 

The credit of discovering this stone belongs, undoubtedly, as already 
stated, to the Bev. F. Klein, of the Church Missionary Society in Jeru- 
salem, during an excursion on the east of the Dead Sea, in 1868. But 
we are mainly indebted to Captain Warren and the French vice-consul 
at Jerusalem, M. Ganneau, for our copies of the writing on the stone, 
obtained from the rock, or its fragments, after it had been so unfortunately 
broken to pieces. The dimensions of the entire stone, it may be mentioned 
here, as taken by Mr. Klein, show it to have been about three feet and 
nine inches long, two feet and four inches in breadth, and one foot and 
two inches in thickness. This stone, on his first examination of it, was in 
almost perfect preservation, lying with the inscription uppermost, and 
was a basaltic stone, exceedingly heavy. The copies or squeezes obtained 
by Messrs. Warren and Ganneau exhibit (in diagrams drawn from them) 
the shape of the stone when entire, with the relative positions of the two 
fragments preserved ; the upper fragment with the part of the inscription 
upon it ; the lower fragment, containing many letters which were uncer- 
tain, and which are marked with a pencil on the tracing paper by a hori- 
zontal line above them. From Mr. Klein’s sketch an engraving has been 
prepared which represents the monument in its unbroken condition. 

Value of the Discovery . 

It should be stated that some pieces of the stone (if still existing) remain 
to be recovered ; that some of the words and lines of the inscription are 
too illegible to be deciphered with confidence ; and that interpreters are 
not fully agreed in their rendering of parts of the text where the characters 
are still comparatively distinct. The results which have been reached in 
the present stage of the investigation, and are regarded as reasonably cer- 
tain, are such as the following : (1) The stone is undoubtedly the oldest 
Semitic monument yet found. (2) It is stated by Mr. Deutsch, of the 
British Museum, that the characters appear older “than many of the 
Assyrian bi-lingual cylinders in the British Museum, the date of which is, 
at the very least, as old as the ninth century, b.c.” (3) The stone chronicles 
the achievements of one Mesha, King of the Moabites. It was near about 
this period, viz. 900 B.C., that the Mesha lived against whom Jehoram and 
Jehoshaphat fought (2 Kings iii. 4sq.). (4) The inscription is full of well- 
known biblical names, such as Beth-Bamoth, Beth-Baal, Meon, Horonaim, 
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and Dibon. (5) Mention is frequently made of Israel, a rival power, and 
of “ Chemosh,” the national god of Moab. (6) , It is invaluable to the 
student of alphabets. “Nearly the whole of the Greek alphabet,” says 
Mr. Deutsch, “ is found here, not merely similar to the Phoenician shape, 
but as identical with it as can well be.” 

Commemomti&e Records 

Sir H. Rawlinson expressed a doubt, in his remarks, whether the He- 
brews were in the habit of erecting monumental records on great occasions; 
though this was a common practice among the Egyptians and the As- 
syrians. The discovery of the Moabite stone furnishes, at least, one 
example of this usage among a kindred race in the land of Palestine ; and 
it encourages the hope that by perseverance other monuments may be 
found, affording other and similar corroboration of intimations (not to 
use stronger language) of this practice among the early Hebrews, of which 
we read in 1 Sam. vii. 12 and xv. 12. 


ARTICLE X. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A. GERMAN WORKS. 

Commentaries on thk Book of Judges . 1 — The volume before US 
is a further portion of the Commentary noticed in a previous Number of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. It embraces the fourth and fifth chapters of 
Judges — a very small space to be traversed in a volume of three hundred 
pages, many of our readers will think. Professor Bachmann’s intention, 
obviously, is to exhaust the subject as far as possible. The two chapters 
are certainly important ones ; they treat of the war between Jabin, King 
of Canaan, and Israel; of the killing of Sisera, Jabin’s general, by Jael, 
the wife of Heber ; and of the song of triumph sung after the defeat and 
death of Sisera by Deborah and Barak. There is scarcely a greater crux 
in the Bible for theorists on inspiration than the conduct of Jael and the 
subsequent praise of her act by Deborah. There is no doubt that we 
Christians should condemn Jael's act as a treacherous assassination. 
Looked at, however, in the spirit of the time at which she lived, one 
might find her, if not it, excusable. But if Deborah were inspired by 
God to utter her song, how could she praise such an act? We can 
understand Jael; but we cannot understand Deborah. Jael causes no 

1 Das Buch des Richter. Erkl&rt von Dr. J. Bachm&nn. • Berlin : Wiegandt 
and Grieben. 1869. 
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difficulty, for the Bible does not pretend to limit itself to the recording of 
the lives and deeds of holy men; but Deborah, supposing her to have 
enjoyed divine light and aid, does cause us difficulty. Dr. Bachmann 
sums up his own view as follows : “ Though Jael transgressed in her use 
of means the right measure, neither the working of the Spirit of God 
which animated her in the performance of the act, nor her own obedience 
of Ruth, can be denied. Looked at from this point of view, we can explain 
why Deborah overlooked the human weakness of Jael in pronouncing * 
judgment on her act. Relatively to a heavier guilt, she would scarcely 
have pronounced so full and unhesitating a blessing.” Dr. Bachmann’s 
work is so far safe and thorough, and therefore useful. 

Evil and its Consequences . 1 — This is the last work of the late 
eminent Gottingen Professor of Philosophy — Heinrich Ritter, author of 
the History of Ancient and Christian Philosophy. The manuscript was 
left complete ; but the author was unable to see it through the press ; he 
died on the third of February, 1869. The theme of the present treatise 
had always been a favorite one of the writer’s. In his 44 Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy ” he speaks of the doctrine of evil as the touchstone of the 
systems. We cannot say, however, that Ritter’s meditations seem to have 
led to any very satisfactory result. We will quote a characteristic pas- 
sage, or two : 44 The phenomenon of evil falls into two elements — the will 
and the judgment. Usually evil is sought in the former alone. The evil 
will is said to be condemned by the sentence of the infallible conscience 
or the divine law. We cannot, however, unhesitatingly accept these 
opinions. Even if one were to grant that conscience can never err, we 
should have to show that our judgment is a sentence of conscience. We 
do not intend to call in question the authority of the divine law ; but we may 
doubt the application thereof to the case in question. We may condemn 
ourselves wrongly.” 44 The good belongs to the essential nature of man ; the 
evil, to its manifestations.” 44 The result of our theory is, in evil we see 
complications and retrogressions of the moral life, but neither something 
purely negative, estimated morality, nor something absolutely damnable 
that must be regarded as incorrigibly opposed to the good.” The work 
is divided into thirty-two sections, and is written in an easy and intelligible 
style. We need scarcely add that, though unsatisfactory, the author’s 
eminence makes it a duty of inquirers to read the work carefully. 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious.* — Not a promising title, 
most of our readers will think. Nor is the book either very encour- 

1 Ueber das Bose und seine Folgen. Von Heinrich Ritter. Gotha : F. A. 
Perthes. 1869. 

9 Philosophic des Unbewussten. Versuch einer Weltanschauung von Dr. E. 
v. Hartmann. Berlin : K. Duncker. 1869. Price, 8 Thaler. 
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aging or very quickening. Still, it is ably written, and deserves reading, 
if not digesting. Dr. Hartmann’s essay as a collective view of the world 
may be said to be an endeavor to combine Schopenhauer and Hegel, or, 
as one might roughly term them, the Pessimist and the Optimist ; for, in 
a certain sense, Hegel’s system was one vast optimism, and Schopenhaur 
was an incorrigible pessimist We cannot say that he has succeeded ; if 
he had, he would have solved the problem of the ages — the problem 
which we Christians profess to believe finds its solution in Christ alone, 
“ in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” 

By the M unconscious ” Dr. Hartmann understands the principles of the 
instructive teleological activity which pervades both nature and human 
existence, and which can only be accounted for by referring it to uncon- 
scious volition and representation. He therefore repudiates the derivation 
of this activity both from material causes acting mechanically, and from 
the direct operation of a mind imposing its will continuously from without 
Both animal instinct and man’s volitions are traceable ultimately to this 
unconsciously acting and representing will. This holds good as truly of 
the cell as of the full-grown man. Consciousness arises when a repre- 
sentation presents itself to the will, as independent of and separate from 
it constituting for it a limit, and thus causing it to perceive the distinction 
between itself and another. The simplest conscious individual, or indi- 
vidual consciousness, is the cell; higher individual? consist of various 
individuals combined into unity, though unlike and subordinated to each 
other; and the unity of consciousness found in such a being as man 
results from the interweaving and interpenetration of the various subordi- 
nate individual consciousnesses. This is a sample of the discussion. 

To pass to other points : He considers the hope of individual immor- 
tality to be based on a false conception of individuality, and redemption 
to consist in the abolition of existence. 

Emesti ; Die Ethik des Apostels Faulus. The chief value of this book 
would seem to lie in its careful collection of the passages from Paul’s 
writings which can be said to indicate ethical ideas. It only professes to 
be a sketch. A full discussion would require an extensive work. 

Landan : Die Grcuzen des menschlichen Erkenntnira. A small book, 
but by no means destitute of substance and interest. The author’s design 
is to show that the harmony of testimony (from the senses, history, reason, 
etc.) is sufficient evidence of the reality of human knowledge. Some of 
his suggestions are good. For example, he points out that even in nature 
the law of necessity or causality may always be superseded or overruled 
by the law of fitness to an end. If this be the case even in nature, how 
much more completely in the moral world. With regard to the existence 
of God, he sayB : “ This explanation of creation is so natural, forces itself 
on one with such vehemence, that no reasonable man would ever thlnlr 
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of questioning it, if he were not led to do so by the sophistry of passion or 
interest 

Stdlting: Beitrage zur Exegese der Paolinischen Briefe. Four essays, 
on the fifth chapter of Homans, on Galatians ii. 19, 20, on 2 Thess. iL 
1—12, and on Galatians iL 1. The last embraces, also, a new construction 
of the chronology of the life of Paul. The author intends his investigations 
to supplement and correct the commentary of Meyer on the passages in 
question. They are worthy of attention. 

Fabo: Skizzen aus der Geschichte des ungarischen Protestantismus. 
Nine essays, by as many different Hungarian pastors, on various points in 
the history of the Protestant churches of their country. They can 
scarcely fail to interest those who take an interest in Hungary and its 
religious history. 

B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

Hitchcock’s New and Complete Analysis of the Holy Bible ; 
or, the Whole of the Old and New Testaments arranged according to 
Subjects, in Twenty-seven Books. On the Basis of Matthew Talbot, 
as improved, with Indexes, Tables, and other Valuable Matter, by 
Nathaniel West, D.D. Illustrated with Steel Plate Engravings and 
Maps. The Engravings are from Original Drawings by the Celebrated 
Artists, Thomas Nast and F. B. Carpenter. Together with Cruden’s 
Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, revised by Dr. John Eadie, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian 
Church, Scotland. The whole designed to facilitate the study and to 
promote the better understanding of the Word of God. Revised and 
Edited by Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., Washburn Professor of 
Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Including also a Pronouncing Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names ; 
an Interpreting Dictionary of Scripture Proper Names; Tables of 
Scripture Measures, Weights, and Coins, with full Explanations; a 
Dictionary of Religious Denominations, Sects, Parties, and Associations 
in the World ; a History of the Bible ; and a Family Record. New 
York: A. J. Johnson. 1870. 

Besides the valuable indexes, dictionaries, and tables enumerated on 
the title page, this work is essentially doable. It contains an Analysis of 
the Bible and a Concordance ; the latter being that of Crnden, revised by 
Dr. John Eadie. The Analysis is on the basis of Matthew Talbot’s 
44 Analysis of the Holy Bible,” as reproduced in America, with additions 
and improvements by Dr. Nathaniel West. The two main elements 
which determine the value of a topical arrangement of the texts of scrip- 
tore are, first, the logical arrangement of the subjects; secondly, the 
accuracy with which the several texts are referred to their appropriate 
heads. As to the logical arrangement of subjects, whoever compares the 
Vol. XXVII. No. 107. 73 
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twenty-seven books of the present analysis with their two hundred and 
forty-two chapters and two thousand two hundred and forty-nine sections, 
will doubtless be convinced that, in this respect, it is a great improvement 
upon its predecessors. For the plan adopted in the present analysis 
which contemplates the reference of every verse of scripture to a single 
head, it is, perhaps, as perfect an arrangement as could be made. At 
least, no one ought to affirm the contrary until he has shown himself able 
to produce a better arrangement. 

Looking, now, to the classification of the several texts of scripture 
under their appropriate heads, the first thought that strikes us is the 
immensity of the task. Whoever has attempted the topical arrangement 
of even a single book — the Proverbs of Solomon, for example — must 
have satisfied himself of the extreme difficulty of such an undertaking. 
How much greater, then, the labor of arranging topically all the verses of 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation ! And the difficulty of the work is 
increased by the plan of using each text of scripture but once. For what 
Cicero sayB of the liberal arts — that “ they all have a certain common bond 
of connection, and are linked together as by a certain internal relationship,” 
— holds pre-eminently true of the doctrines and precepts of revelation. 
They are so many-sided, and connected with each other in so many ways, 
that a text may be often referred as legitimately to ope as to the other of 
two given heads, and ought, in truth, to be comprehended under both. 
Of this difficulty Dr. Hitchcock is well aware ; and he has provided for it, 
in a measure, by a system of cross references. The illustration given in 
the Publisher’s Announcement is from p. 477, under Book xviii. § 97. We 
copy the first three specifications : 

«§®7. The Hebrew Wmmi% Petit flew. 

(1. She might go unveiled.) 

See Gen. xii. 14 ; xxiv. 16-25 ; xxix. 11 ; 1 Sam. i. 13. 

(2. and alone.) 

See Devi. xxii. 25-27. 

(3. MIGHT CONVERSE IN PUBLIC.) 

See Gen. xxiv. 24, 45-47 ; xxix. 9-12; 1 Sam. ix. 11/- 

It is true that the student, by turning to the texts specified, can find the 
information of which he is in search. But if the passages were set down 
before his eyes, five sixths of his labor would be saved ; at the expense, 
however, of making the volume more cumbrous. When we consider the 
immense number of texts to be referred, we cannot be surprised to find some 
oversights. The passage : “ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy,** 
etc. (Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6), is arranged under the head of “ Industrial Employ- 
ments and Products," whereas it ought, in our judgment, to rank, with 
GaL vi. 9, under the title of “ Temporal and Eternal Rewards. So Matt. 
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ix. 17, with the parallel passages, should, as we think, stand not under the 
title of “ Wine ” (which is bringing in the idea of the Concordance for 
that of the Analysis of Subjects ), but under some head embracing the idea 
of prudence in the introduction of changes. But these imperfections, as 
they appear to us, do not diminish our appreciation of the great value of 
the work. With its concordance, its full indexes, its tables, and other 
apparatus, it constitutes a rich treasure, of which the biblical scholar will 
gladly avail himself. 

We add a few words respecting the topical arrangement of scripture, 
which we wish to be understood as being no criticism on the analysis 
noticed above, but simply an independent attempt to indicate the grand 
end to be aimed at. We should be glad, then, to see an arrangement of 
the doctrines and precepts of the Bible without any effort to include 
every veree, or even section, of its contents. We do not mean to intimate 
that any part of God’s word is without its uses. “ All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” But it does not 
follow from this that all scripture may be conveniently and profitably put 
into an arrangement like that which we are contemplating, which is de- 
signed, not to supersede , but to aid the study of God’s word in the form in 
which he himself has given it We would omit, for example, the genealog- 
ical tables, most of the preparations made by David for the building of 
the Temple, the details of Ezekiel’s vision of the new Jerusalem, with its 
temple and appointments, and many other details which it is not necessary 
to specify ; not because these things should not be studied, but because 
they can best be studied as they stand in the Bible. In the topical ar- 
rangement of texts we would have strict regard to the spiritual truth or 
duty contained in them. For example, the psalmist’s words, “ He sendeth 
the springs into the valleys, which run among the hills” (Ps. civ. 10), 
should stand under the head of “ God’s Works in Nature ” ; but the 
promise in Isaiah xli. 18 : “I will open rivers in high places, and fountains 
in the midst of valleys ; I will make the wilderness a pool of water, and 
the dry land springs of water,” under that of “ God’s Works in the 
Kingdom of Grace.” In the case of many topics, in addition to the texts 
arranged under them, might be added some references to the historical 
illustrations of them in scripture. Thus, for “ Alliances with the Wicked ” 
a pertinent reference would be to Jehoshaphat’s affinity with Ahab. We 
think, also, that duplicate , and even triplicate , arrangements of some texts 
would add to the completeness of the work, without making it too cum- 
brous or expensive for common use. It seems to us that a manual of the 
kind indicated, carefully prepared, and of moderate size and expense, 
would be received by biblical students as a valuable help in the study of 
holy scripture — a help not made superfluous by any work that has as yet 
appeared. 
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Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Bohans; tracing 
the Train of Thought by the Aid of Parallelism ; with Notes and Dis- 
sertations on the Principal Difficulties connected with the Exposition 
of the Epistle. By Rev. John Forbes, LL.D. Edinburgh : T. and T. 
Clark. 1868. 

Dr. Forbes, of Edinburgh, is not unknown to the readers of this journal, 
and his Commentary on Romans cannot fail to make him still more widely 
and favorably known in this country. In 1854 he published a volume 
with the title “ The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture ; or, the Principles 
of Scripture Parallelism exemplified in an Analysis of the Decalogue, the 
Sermon on the Moupt, and other Passages of the Sacred Writings.” In 
that work he expresses the belief that Bishop Lowth’s discovery of the 
parallelism of scripture furnished u one of the most valuable aids ever pre- 
sented to the interpreter, and calculated, when its principles have been 
more fully developed, to throw a new and clearer light on a great part of 
the sacred volume.” 

This system of parallelism, he holds, is not confined to Hebrew Poetry, 
but extends to prose also, and pervades a large part of both the Old and 
the New Testaments. He claims that parallelism is not the only, or even 
principal, formal characteristic of Hebrew poetry, but that there is, as in 
other languages, “ a definite metrical rhythm of sound ” ; and hence from 
the presence of parallelism we are not to infer that any composition is 
poetical. Several examples are given in which, it is claimed, the 
“ rhythmical flow ” is easily detected by the ear. We cite a single speci- 
men — the first two verses of Ps. cxxvi. 

1. B’shuv 7 Y'hSvah 7 — eth-ehivath" Tzi6n', 

Hayi'nu k’chol' mim 7 ! 

2. Az 7 yimmale 7 — s'choq 7 pinu 7 , 

UTshone'nu rinnah 7 . 

Az 7 yom’ru 7 vaggoim 7 
Higdir Y’Svah-laSsoth' im Sl'eh. 

The late Professor B. B. Edwards, and few modern scholars entered 
more fully into the very soul of Hebrew poetry, says of it : “ Ingenious 
and laborious efforts have been made to restore a metrical arrangement, 
which, as it is argued, has been lost But these attempts have been alto- 
gether fruitless The free spirit of an old Hebrew would scorn to 

have his thoughts subjected to a severe criticism, or made obedient to the 
nice laws of euphony ” (Mem. Yol. ii. p. 891). Dr. Forbes thinks that the 
reason why scholars have failed to recognize the metrical rhythm in He- 
brew poetry is, that they have searched for it in a regular succession of 
long and short syllables, as in classical languages, rather than in accent, 
as in modern languages. This point, however, is not material If Hebrew 
poetry be destitute of all metrical structure, it does not follow that paral- 
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lelism is not found in Hebrew and Greek prose. This is simply a question 
of fhct, to be* determined by induction. 

Dr. Forbes does not claim to have discovered any new principles of 
parallelism, but only to have made an application of those developed by 
Bishop Lowth, Bishop Jebb, and others, to portions of the scriptures where 
we should least have expected them to apply. He mentions five principal 
species of parallelism : 

1. Synonymous, or Gradational; in which the second or responsive clause 
is not tautological, but always diversifies, and usually adds to, the meaning 
of the first clause (Isa. lv. 6, 7 ; Pa L 1 ; Matt. v. 4). 

2. Antithetic; where u two lines correspond with one another by an 
opposition of terms and sentiments ” (Prov. xxvii. 6 ; x. 1). 

8. Synthetic ; in which there is similarity in the form of construction — 
noun answering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, negative to 
negative, interrogative to interrogative (Ps. cxlviii. 7-13; 2 Cor. xi. 
22-27). 

4. Introverted; in which the first line is parallel with the last, the 
second with the penultimate, etc. (Ps. cxxxv. 15-18 ; Jer. ix. 4). Closely 
allied to this last form is the Epanodos , literally, a going back — speak- 
ing of subjects in an inverted order, of the last first, and of the first last 
(Matt vi. 24). 

5. Numerical — “the employment of special numbers to impart sym- 
metry to . the composition, and occasionally to stamp their symbolical 
significance on the particulars enumerated (Pa xxviiL, xxix., each divided 
into three parts or strophes). 1 

He arranges the whole Epistle to the Romans in parallelism ; although 
he confesses that it “may admit of a very reasonable doubt” whether 
44 every part of it was designedly bo composed ” by Paul ; but deems it 
incredible that the appearance of symmetrical order in so many passages 
was accidental. 

The first feeling of most persons will doubtless be, that it is extremely 
improbable that in composing a friendly epistle the apostle would be con- 
sciously governed by such a complicated and artificial system of rules. It 
is not, however, unreasonable to suppose that a person of a logical and 
fervid mind, and especially one familiar with Hebraistic modes of thought, 
would unconsciously exhibit in his writings traces of that parallelism which 
characterizes Hebrew poetry, and appears also in much of the Old Testa- 
ment prose. It must be confessed that our author makes it evident that 
there is an element of parallelism in the Epistle to the Romans, which 
may be, to some extent, serviceable in the interpretation of this difficult 
portion of scripture. His analysis and parallelistic arrangement of the 
text certainly make it easier for the student to comprehend the main scope 

1 For a full statement and illustration of the different kinds of Parallelism, 
see “The Symmetrical Structure of Scripture” pp. 17-46. 
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and design of the apostle, and to follow him through the successive stages 
of his argument. His 44 Notes and Dissertations ” on difficult passages evince 
great logical and critical acumen. The entire volume is well worthy of the 
attention of biblical students, and worthy to stand beside the commentaiy 
of Dr. Hodge on the same Epistle, with which it does not on all points agree. 
Although the work of a Scotchman, and of a distinguished minister of the 
established church of Scotland, it fails to find in the Epistle to the Romans 
all the peculiarites of the Scottish or Princetonian theology. We may, 
perhaps, hereafter speak more at length of the exegetical and theological 
character of the 44 Analytical Commentary.” 

A Critical and Exeoetical Commentary on the Acts of thb 

Apostles. By Paton J. Gloag, D.D., Minister of Blantire. 2 Vols. 

8vo. pp. 439, 456. Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 1870. 

The Book of Acts is the proper sequel of the Gospels, as it is the intro- 
duction to the Epistle 0 Viewed in this relation, the study of it assumes 
a greater importance than is usually attached to it. Though chiefly nar- 
rative in its form, and in this respect differing from the Epistles, which are 
doctrinal and practical, it still requires much illustration in order to be 
well understood. It w touches at every point on the history of the world. 
Countries and cities renowned in ancient times were visited by Paul and 
his companions,” the past history and customs of which must be made 
subjects of study. The authorship, too, has of late been called in question. 
One writer supposes that the Acts, as well as the Gospel of Luke, were 
written by Timothy, and that Luke was only a transcriber. The author- 
ship of a part is claimed for Silas ; and, indeed, Silas and Luke are held 
to be the same person. And, beyond even this, some writers of the Tu- 
bingen school give the Acts a mythical character, supposing it to be 
written towards the middle of the second century, by some disciple of 
Paul. Such positions indicate that there may still be room for another 
commentary on the Acts. 

The author is a parish minister of Scotland. He has brought to the 
preparation of the work a large acquaintance with the best commentators 
on this book, as well as with the various monographs designed to elucidate 
particular parts. A new translation is given, from the seventh edition of 
Tischendorfs text. Where this text differs materially from the Textus 
Receptus, the reasons for the difference are given in the Critical Notes. 

The translation does not generally depart greatly from the Authorized 
version, and usually conveys correctly the meaning of the originaL 
Sometimes, however, it is lees neat ; for example, ii. 88 : 44 in order to the 
remission of sins,” instead of 44 for the remission of sins ” ; ii. 40 : 44 he ye 
saved from this generation,” for 44 save yourselves from this generation ” 
(the passive of the verb meaning to save one’s self) ; vii. 60 : “ retain not 
this sin to them,” for 44 lay not this sin to their charge” ; viii. 25 : 44 evan- 
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gelized many Tillages of the Samaritans, 99 for preached the gospel in, 99 
etc. 

The commentary is not philological, nor doctrinal, nor homiletical ; it is 
principally exegetical, aiming to bring out clearly and fully the meaning 
of the writer. “ The meaning of the text has been carefully examined ; 
and all information which the author could gather from external sources 
has been brought to bear on its elucidation. The apparent discrepancies 
between the Acts and other authorities, and, in short, all those difficulties 
which are started by Baur and De Wetfce, have been met, and never, in 
a single instance, wilfully omitted.” 1 Though the work is not doctrinal, 
the author is a firm believer in miracles and in the resurrection of Christ, 
and his interpretation throughout is “ diametrically opposed both to the 
rationalism of Kuinoel and to the mythical explanation of the Tubingen 
school.” 1 

In the execution of his general object the author has been very suc- 
cessful The commentary is full, clear, comprehensive, indicating an 
appreciation of the points which need elucidation. It gives evidence of 
good taste, large and scholarly views, patient weighing and balancing of 
difficulties, and great fairness in the results reached. The interpretations 
thus arrived at, we are confident, will command the assent of the thought- 
ful student. Extended as the work is, one would hardly wish the pages 
diminished, so well is the interest sustained to the end. 

In addition to the commentary, various important and difficult questions 
are treated separately ; such as the Gift of Tongues, Nature of Hades, 
Stephen’s Speech, James the Lord’s Brother, Paul’s second Imprisonment 
at Borne, etc. 

The printing is generally very accurate. There is occasionally a mis- 
take in a Greek word, and in Vol. ii. p. 230, Cenchrea is said to be the 
western port of Corinth, instead of eastern. The volumes have an 
unusually attractive form, and are furnished in this country by Messrs. 
Scribner, Welford, and Co., New York. 

Steps of Belief ; or, Rational Christianity maintained against Atheism, 

Free Religion, and Romanism. By James Freeman Clarke. 12mo. 

pp. 311. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1870. 

Dr. Clarke’s books, on account of their literary merits, if nothing else, 
are always very attractive reading. We should be truly glad if every 
man who wishes to communicate important truth, and especially religious 
truth, could do it in a manner so certain to engage attention and to be 
readily understood, without ever violating the purest taste. An attempt 
is made in this book to trace the progress of a man from the lowest stage 
of unbelief, even as to the existence of a God, onward through theism and 

i Prefree. 
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Protestant Christianity. We do not suppose that Dr. Clarke aimed to 
give an exhaustive treatment of the various subjects which came under 
his notice, or to meet thoroughly, all the demands of scientific scepticism. 
Yet, relatively to that class of minds which he had in view, he has, on the 
whole, been quite successful. He has certainly, without meaning to do 
so, placed the man whose progress he traces in such a position that we do 
not see how he can. fail to advance to the most undoubting belief in evan- 
gelical Christianity. We do not seer why he should Btop at the place 
where Dr. Clarke leaves him. If Christianity presents any claims to 
our belief, it does so on the strength of the miracles which its Founder 
performed; and if these miracles attest the divine origin of any portion 
of Christianity, they attest the divine origin of the whole; and if any 
doctrines are plainly included within the domain of Christianity, those 
which are commonly styled evangelical are thus included. Dr. Clarke, 
it seems to us,, discriminates between one portion of what is contained in 
the Bible and another, in a way that he is not authorized to do. In 
common with many writers of his sect, he seems to treat the scriptures* 
somewhat in the same manner as the Iliad of Homer has at times been 
treated. After it has been conceded that all which we know concerning 
the siege of Troy, and of the heroes who were engaged in that siege, is 
derived from, the Iliad and from other works of the same poetical cast, we 
are called upon to reject a certain portion as imaginary, and to accept 
another portion as historically true ; and all this without our being fur- 
nished with any criterion by which to make the required discrimination. 
We have just as satisfactory proof, so far as our only sources of information 
go, of the supernatural invulnerability of Achilles, as we have of his being 
a native of Thessaly. We may as well believe the one as the other. 
Just so we have no better evidence that there existed such a personage as 
Jesus Christ than we have that he was, in the orthodox sense, an incarnate 
God ; than we have that all the other orthodox doctrines are true. If we 
may rely on our only sources of knowledge, all these doctrines are equally 
entitled to our belief. We do not see why Dr. Clarke stops where he 
does. 

We quote one sentence, from this book, as alone worth more than its 
whole cost : “ At present, we do not see that free religion can offer us 
any motive,, insight, purity, or humanity, which Christianity does not con- 
tain in a much fuller degree.** 

Boston Lectures, IB 70. Christianity and Scepticism. 12mo. pp. 406. 

Boston : Congregational Sabbath-School and Publishing Society. 

This book is honorable alike to the talent and scholarship and piety of 
New England. The Lectures of which it is made up were listened to 
with much interest ; but they will be read with more interest and with 
greater profit They are not written, as they ought not to have been, in 
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what is called a popular manner. They were expected to be understood 
thoroughly and appreciated only by those who were disposed to think, 
and who were eager to ascertain the actual strength of the foundation on 
which Christianity rests ; or by such as might honestly doubt as to the 
divine origin of Christianity. They are admirably fitted to meet the 
wants of these classes. The writers evidently had no fear that the foun- 
dations of our common Christianity could be examined too sharply. 
They had no disposition to conceal, either from themselves or from the 
public, the strength of the enemies they were to encounter. They write 
in that cool, dispassionate, dignified manner in which men inevitably ' 
write who entertain no question of the goodness of their cause. Being 
scientific men, they can appreciate the force of scientific objections ; and 
they know that nothing is more hurtful than to give to such objections 
insufficient answers. They have treated their opponents in the most 
candid manner, carefully abstaining from any language approaching that 
of vituperation, indulging only in the rarest instances in a strain of even 
gentle humor. The conclusion to which every thoughtful and candid reader 
of these lectures will come, we must suppose, can be no other than this : that 
if any religious doctrines can be proved to be true, those of Christianity 
can ; that, in view alike of all which we know to be true and of all which 
we can only conjecture to be true, in view of all that we hope and all 
that we may fear, in view of all our wants, whether we become extinct 
when the body dies, or are to live forever, Christianity presents the 
strongest claims to our belief. 

It was not to be expected that these lectures would be of equal merit. 
We have been most attracted by that of Professor Mead on the Uncer- 
tainties of Natural and Religious Science, and that of Professor Porter, 
on the Argument for Christianity, Complex and Cumulative. In the 
former, Professor Mead turns the weapons of the enemy against himself 
with singular adroitness and power. In the latter, it is made very clearly 
to appear that not only has each argument for Christianity much force 
when considered separately, but that each gives to, and receives from, all 
the rest an additional force. 

Pater Mundi ; or, Modem Science testifying to the Heavenly Father. 
Being in Substance Lectures delivered to Senior Classes in Amherst 
College. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D.D., Author of 11 Ecce Coelum.” First 
Series. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 294. Boston: Nichols and 
Noyes. 1870. 

If it was the special aim of these lectures to deepen the impression of 
God's existence and character in the minds of young men, all of whom 
were already believers, we must pronounce them happily adapted to this 
end. But if their aim was to convince the sceptical, or to furnish young 
men with weapons with which they might contend with scepticism, they 
Vol. XXVIL No. 107. 74 
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cannot, we think, be said to be remarkably well fitted to secure their 
object. The rhetorical element is much more prominent than the logical. 
The actual force of the argument is sometimes lessened by want of pre- 
cision, and by too great profusion of illustration. The style is more 
ornate, more fervid and impassioned and vehement than is suited to a 
book meant to carry the assent of the reason. The utmost possible in- 
tenseness is given to most of the statements, and the axguments amplified 
to the widest extent — a mode of writing less calculated to secure con- 
viction than to awaken doubts of the writer's confidence in the goodness 
of his cause. 

We notice one or two incautious assertions. It is said, on page 58, that 
“ a preponderance of probabilities in favor of God and his message may be 
a prerequisite to faith.” We think this incorrect. There are certain 
propositions, and among the most conspicuous are those of the being and 
character of God, which we are under obligations to admit even on the 
supposition that their truth is merely possible. This we conceive to be the 
doctrine laid down by Butler in the Preface to the Analogy, and yet more 
decisively in the opening chapter of Dr. Chalmers's Natural Theology. 
We cannot but think that Dr. Burr, in taking the position stated above, 
has lost a very great advantage in the contest with atheism ; whereas, on 
our principles, theism and orthodoxy in general have an argument in their 
favor of overwhelming force. Unless the impossibility of the truth of 
theism can be demonstrated, it has the strongest claim to every man’s 
immediate acceptance. 

The author will do well, in the event — which we surely trust will 
occur — of his book’s reaching another edition, to curb certain rhetorical 
propensities. There are too many strange and uncouth words, and par- 
ticularly compound words ; such, for example, as “ thunderous,” “ basal,** 
“ incarnadined,” “ usefulnesses,” “fortitudes,” “patiences,” “ faithward,” 
“ the sparrow-watching, hair-counting, thought-weighing God.” There is 
a strained elaborateness, a mannerism, a somewhat excessively artificial 
structure, now altogether too apparent in his manner of writing. * 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, this is one of the books which can 
afford to be found fault with. It is adapted to do much good, and it 
will, we hope, be widely read. 

Classic Baptism. An Inquiry into the Meaning of the Word Bairrt£ft>, 
as determined by the Usage of Classic Greek Writers. By James W. 
Dale, D.D. 8vo. pp. 854. Philadelphia : William Rutter and Co. 1868. 
An Inquiry into the Usage of Baurt^w and the Nature of Judaic Baptism, 
as shown by Jewish and Patristic Writings. By James W. Dale, D.D. 
8vo. pp. 400. Philadelphia : William Rutter and Co. 1870. 

The subject treated in these two volumes has here been discussed with 
more thoroughness and breadth of research than have before been brought 
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to it in this country. The classic use of fiaTrrUjto and fidirm is deter- 
mined by a very full examination of Greek classic writers. The result is 
that the words are dearly shown not to be absolute equivalents, as has 
been claimed — that the former does not, like the latter, necessarily mean 
to dip. 

In Judaic baptism the discussion is carried forward in the same sean 
ing manne: ; and it is found that the Jewish writers in the Septuagint 
and Apocrypha, Josephus, Philo, as well as the church Fathers, corroborate 
the meaning given to the word in question by Greek classic writers. It is 
clearly established that 44 baptize ” means to purify ceremonially, and that 
it in no way necessarily implies immersion or dipping ; it being some- 
times used without any reference to water, as 44 baptized by heifer ashes,” 
44 baptized by the sprinkling of the blood of the lamb.” 

The discussion indicates great ability, originality, patient investigation, 
fair-mindedness, clear discrimination, and has done an invaluable service 
to the cause in whose defence it was undertaken. One more volume, 
treating of the character of the Baptism of John, or Christian Baptism, 
will conclude this very elaborate discussion. 

After the main positions of the advocates of immersion have been turned 
by these arguments, they may be well satisfied to find authority for their 
own usage, without denying to other denominations, who differ from them, 
the validity of theirs. 

American Institutions. By Alexis De Tocqueville. Translated by 

Henry Reeve, Esq. Revised and Edited, with Notes, by Francis 

Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard University. 

12mo. pp. 559. Boston and Cambridge: Sever, Francis, and Co. 

1870. 

The Publisher's Advertisement prefixed to this work, informs us that 
it is identical with Vol. i. of De Tocqueville's “ Democracy in America.” 
44 It is issued in the present style to furnish the most valuable portion of 
the work in a cheaper and more popular form, and with especial reference 
to its use as a text-book.” 

We think the book is a successful abridgement of the celebrated 
work of De Tocqueville. A work which has been so long before the 
public as this, and which is recognized as almost a standard upon the 
subject of which it treats, is hardly to be reviewed like a new work. As 
Professor Bowen, however, has altered the work to the form of a modern 
textbook, added notes of his own, and made probably some changes in 
the matter of the book, we will venture a word of comment upon it 

In the first chapter the author examines the geography of our continent! 
points out the natural boundaries of the different states, and shows that 
the various parts of our country are adapted to produce different ele- 
ments of civilization. The origin of our commonwealth is then alluded 
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to, and it ifl shown that the pilgrims brought to our shore the germs of our 
democratic institutions. 

After this introduction, the author proceeds to take to pieces the 
present fabric of American society. The unit of our nationality is the 
township. A township is, in fact, a little republic, and the government 
is built from a multitude of townships, as an edifice consists of a large 
number of bricks and stones. A number of townships united consti- 
tute a state, and each one of the United States is a little nation — a 
nation within the nation. The writer then passes to the union of the 
states, a subject which involves the discussion of our whole federal con- 
stitution. The real position and power of Congress is pointed out, 
checked as it is by the sentiment of the people below, the influence of 
the press, and the presidential veto. The position of an American presi- 
dent is contrasted with that of an European king. The former has often 
the greater power, but it is of shorter duration ; he has not time to 
carry out extensive schemes, and is tempted to administer the government 
more with reference to his own re-election than for the good of the people. 
The real ruler of America, the majority of the people, is then examined, 
and it is shown that in result the majority often ads the part of the 
worst tyrant, controlling each man through his hopes of promotion, and 
compelling him to avow or suppress certain sentiments, or lose his hopes 
of popular favor. The author thinks that the Americans are rendered as 
servile, through their fear of one another, as the Europeans through fear 
of a king. There are, however, some powerful checks to the tyranny of 
the majority, such as trial by jury and the entire influence of the legal 
profession. 

This profound thinker considers the religion of America and the freedom 
of each one to choose his own religious opinions to be the real source of 
our democratic principles. He shows that when any part of the people 
possess the right of suffrage it soon becomes universal Each additional 
number that obtain it are eager to vote it to the rest, and all electoral 
restrictions are soon broken down. The author concludes his work by 
an able comparison between a democratic and an aristocratic government 
A democratic state is vastly more favorable for the development of indi- 
vidual enterprise and wealth, while on account of its superior centralisa- 
tion, an aristocratic government is better adapted for military power, and, 
indeed, to execute all national projects. An aristocracy is more apt to 
retain talent and character in its service, while a democracy is continually 
thwarting eminent men and promoting mediocrity, except at those times 
when the state is in immediate danger. In the last chapter the author 
predicts the future of the Indians and Negroes, and expresses the opinion 
that the United States is adapted to become a great naval power. 

In examining this book we are astonished to find a mere traveller 
gaining a knowledge of our institutions such as few of our trained states- 
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men possess ; and, though his conclusions are sometimes fanciful, most of 
them are acute, original, and profound. We are glad to see the volume 
presented as a text-book for the American youth. Wise is be who makes 
himself familiar with it ; for it is one of those works upon the study of 
which no amount of time can be misspent Most of the work was written 
thirty years ago, and we can now compare its predictions with the facts ; 
yet history has strikingly verified most of its prophecies ; occasionally one 
of them has fallen wide of the mark. The work has been translated into 
clear and vigorous English ; the notes of the American editor are good, 
and we wish they were even more numerous ; while the type and ap- 
pearance of the work reflects credit upon the publishers. 

American Political Economy ; including Strictures on the Manage- 
ment of the Currency and the Finances since 1861 ; with a Chart showing 

the Fluctuations of Gold. By Francis Bowen, Professor in Harvard 

College. 12mo. pp. 495. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 

1870. 

To understand fully, or to comprehend but partially, the great political 
and financial issues to be decided sooner or later in our own country, is 
the duty, as it should be the desire, of every one. It has been considered 
the prerogative of a privileged few to instruct the world in all matters 
which -pertain to general governmental policy, and it^ has been the custom 
to receive those dicta as unquestionable. But men are beginning to think 
more on these subjects, and to call for text-books which do not carefully 
elaborate, but rather simplify, the steps which must be taken in order to 
master the subjects themselves. To meet a want like this Professor 
Bowen's work is very acceptable. We have heretofore been dependent 
almost entirely upon foreign authors for our instruction in social and political 
science ; these writing, too, at a time when many of the questions which 
are now so pressing, were of but little importance. 

We begin to feel — foolishly, perhaps — that we should evolve theories 
of our own, or, rather, claim as our own much that has been merely 
floating literary capital. Perhaps it was with some such idea that the 
work has been entitled “ American Political Economy," as meaning to 
deal with the subjects which are now of vital interest to us as a nation. 
While the questions discussed are many of them open to much argument, 
and cannot be settled for many years — such as Protection versus Free 
Trade, Taxation, Wages, etc. — we cannot enter into any extended 
review of the author’s ideas upon these subjects. We can only say that, 
whatever may be the final decision, he has done & valuable service to the 
country in placing before us in so readable and attractive a form the 
general principles of this intricate problem. 
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Belief — What is it? or, the Nature of Faith, as determined by the 
Facts of Human Nature and Sacred History. 8vo. pp. SOI. Edin- 
burgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1869. 

4 The task, attempted in this book, is to make a natural history of re- 
ligious faith, describing the matters with which religious faith occupies 

itself, and the mental experience of its dealing with them The 

general result arrived at is that faith cannot be intelligibly defined by any 
of the conventional terms or short expressions generally used as sufficient 
in speaking of it, but can only be described by its experienced conscious- 
ness, and that man’s religious faith is his habitual emotional thinking of 
the historical manifestations of God’s love to him ; associating these with 
the person of the Son of God in such a manner as to make his believing a 
life whose essence is union of affection and of conscious spiritual sympathy 
with him.” 

The subject of this work, as thus stated, is one of undoubted interest 
and importance ; as much so, perhaps, as the Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm. But it cannot be concealed that the execution of the task by no 
means corresponds to its importance. The book is very badly written. 
We have not for a long time read one of which this could be said with so 
much truth. The sentences quoted above are better than the average, as 
specimens of its style. It reminds us, in this respect, of a sermon noticed 
by Sydney Smith in the old Edinbuigh Review, which, he tells us, by its 
intolerable dulness threw its reviewer into so profound a slumber that the 
most powerful stimulants failed to arouse him, until the sermon itself was 
carefully removed from the room. The rhetorical faults of this book are 
inexcusable. We doubt if a man has a right to inflict on the community 
a book so badly written. The law on this point seems to us to be per- 
fectly plain, and it ought to be rigidly enforced. The ability to write in 
a tolerably good English style stands, in point of merit, about- on a par 
with personal cleanliness. The man who has it may deserve little praise. 
The man who is without it should not show himself in public. If a man 
has something on his mind which he wishes to say, but is unable to express 
it properly, let him tell it to some intelligent friend, by whom it may be 
communicated to the world. 

This book, we are convinced, would be highly valued if it could be 
carefully rewritten, nearly all its sentences remodeled, and its bulk re- 
duced about one third. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Krummacher. An Autobiography. Edited by 
his Daughter. Translated by Rev. M G. Easton, M.A. With a 
Preface by Rev. Professor Cairns, D.D., of Berwick. 8vo. pp. 850. 
New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 1869. 

The author of 44 Elijah,” 44 Elisha,” and 44 David,” and the court preacher 
at Potsdam, is not unknown to our readers. But, much as they may have 
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known of him by his works, this graceful autobiography will give a fuller 
and more appreciative view of its distinguished author. It unfortunately 
extends only to the year 1848. But “ the blank of the last twenty years 
of his life is filled up by communications in which, for the most part, he 
speaks of himself.” 

In the autobiography he gives early recollections of his father, the 
author of the “ Parables,” and of his rural ministry ; pictures of the genial 
home influences under which he grew up ; of his school life, early Christian 
training, first religious impressions, religious teachings at school ; of his 
university life at Halle and Jena ; of his successive fields of labor on the 
Rhine — “probably the best and liveliest description anywhere to be 
found of Rhenish Christianity.” His picture of his struggles and diffi- 
culties in his opening ministry in Berlin “affords the deepest glimpses 
into the moral state of the Prussian capital, and the working of the gospel, 
under new and trying conditions, upon its various circles.” 1 

The graphic sketches of the professors under whose instructions he was 
brought are illustrative of the strong rationalistic influences of the times, 
as well as of his independence and firmness in resisting them and in ad- 
hering to his own convictions of truth. We regret that we have not space 
to give extracts from these sketches. 

The volume is one of rare interest, both on account of the eminence of 
the subject and the character of the times of which it treats. 

Life of James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. By William Araot. Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 600. New York : Robert Carter 
and Brothers. 1870. 

The minister of Abemythe, Edinburgh, and Regent Square, London, is 
more generally known in this country than most of the British preachers. 
His “ Life in Earnest,” “ Emblems from Eden,” “ The Royal Preacher,” 
“ Memoir of Lady Colquhoun,” etc., have been widely read and greatly 
admired here, and will give a peculiar interest to the biography as it now 
comes to us. Mr. .Araot, himself an eminent clergyman, has drawn a 
full-length portrait of his friend, in a style of great beauty and finish. 
Dr. Hamilton, who was an earnest and successful preacher, a self-denying 
and genial man, deserves such a tribute as is here given to him. The 
volume will be read with unusual interest and profit. 

Memoir of the Rev. William C. Burns, M.A., Missionary to China 
from the English Presbyterian Church. By the Rev. Islay Burns, 
D.D, Professor of Theology, Free Church College, Glasgow. 12mo. 
pp. 595. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 

The Babject of this Memoir was bora April 1 , 1815. He received his 
academic education at the Aberdeen Grammar School, under Dr. James 

1 Preface. 
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Melvin, the Scottish Arnold, and at Marischal College. At first he in- 
tended to study law ; but after his conversion he at once entered on a 
course of preparation for the ministry. He preached as an evangelist, 
with great earnestness and success, at Dundee, Perth, Aberdeen, New- 
castle, Edinburgh, and Dublin. In September, 1844, he came to Canada, 
where he spent two years, preaching at Quebec, Montreal, Kingston, 
Toronto, Niagara, and many other places. In 1847 he went to China as 
a missionary, and was at different times stationed at Canton, Amoy, 
Shanghae, Pekin, etc., where he was a most faithful missionary till his 
death, in 1868. 

Few preachers have been more earnest and self-denying in the service 
of their Master. No obstacles, no threats, no violence checked his en- 
deavors to do hia duty. In this, as well as in his general devotion to his 
work, he strongly reminds us of the Apostle Paul. Of his labors at Edin- 
burgh, one who knew him well writes : u With him the winning of souls 

was a passion, calm, but intense, consuming He cast his net into all 

waters. He wished to get access to the soldiers in the castle. He visited 
the barracks, distributed tracts, and invited them to his open-air meetings 
in High Street He frequently visited the shelter, the jail, the bridewell, 
the Magdalene Asylum, the Orphan Hospital, the Dean Bank Institution, 
and preached to the inmates. Wherever the lost or neglected were to be 
found, he was there. From the very refuse of society he gathered jewels 
for Emmanuel’s crown. Very touching to see him, as I have done, giving 
tracts and speaking tender words to the fallen.” 1 

While in Canada he preached in churches, barrack-rooms, and hospitals; 
in the highways and squares. At some places he met with great oppo- 
sition. He was disturbed in his services by loud noises ; dirt, stones, and 
mud were thrown at him. “ His coat was torn, his hat knocked off and 
trampled on the ground, and his pocket Bible, his constant companion, 
tom from his hand. A stone, thrown with violence, inflicted a severe 
wound on his cheek, and it bled freely. A few of the 93d rushed through 
the crowd, and one in anxiety said: ‘What’s this? What’s this?’ 
Smiling, he replied : ‘ Never mind ; it’s only a few scars in the Master’s 
service. He was carried into the medical chamber of Dr. Macnider, near 
at hand, when that beloved Christian physician sewed up the wound. He 
. came forth speedily, as if nothing had taken place, and, looking round 
calmly from his reassumed position, he exclaimed, in the words of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles : * I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
‘ Jesus.’ ” * This is the Christian spirit and the heroic devotion of tho man. 

The portrait of this eminently devoted preacher and -missionary, faith- 
fully and delicately drawn by a brother’s hand, cannot fail to stimulate to 
increased fidelity and earnestness all who may study it 

1 p. 231. * p. 967. 
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American Edition op Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary op the Bible. 
Revised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation 
of Ezra Abbot, A.M., A.A.S., Assistant Librarian of Harvard University. New 
York : Hurd and Houghton. 1870. Parts XXIX. to XXXI., ending with 
“ Vulgate.” 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. With Illustration*. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 104. Paper cover, 25 cts. 

All that was left of “ Edwin Drood ” is here published. Its last entire page 
had not been written two hours when the event occurred which one very touching 
passage in it (grave and sad, but also cheerful and re-assuring), might seem almost 
to have anticipated. The only notes in reference to the story that have since been 
found concern that portion of it exclusively which is treated in the earlier Numbers. 
Beyond the clew therein afforded to its conduct or catastrophe, nothing whatever 
remains ; and it is believed that what the writer would himself have most desired 
is done, in placing before the reader, without further note or suggestion, the frag- 
ment of “ The Mystery op Edwin Drood.” 

Speeches, Letters and Sayings op Charles Dickens. To which is 
added a Sketch of the Author by George Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley’s 
Sermon. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 147. Price, 
paper, 50 cents. 

Charles Dickens. The Story of his Life. By the Author of the “ Life of 
Thackeray.” With Illustrations and Fac-similies. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 110. Price, paper covers, 50 cents. 

An Index to Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Volumes I. to XL.; from 
June 1850 to May 1870. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 133. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

The design of the Publisher has been to furnish a complete Index, Alphabetical, 
Analytical, and Topical, for the first forty volumes or Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, extending over a period of twenty years. The name of each author, 
so far as it can be ascertained, is appended to every paper, and under the name of 
each author is given the title of every paper furnished by him or her. A pecu- 
liarity in the printing of this book is that every other page is left blank. 

Willson’s Intermediate Fifth Reader : on the Original Plan of the School 
and Family Series ; embracing in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, Criticism, 
Eloquence, and Oratory as applied to both Prose and Poetry. The whole 
adapted to Elocutionary Instruction. By Marcus Willson, author of “ Primary 
History,” “ History of the United States,” “American History,” and “ Outlines 
of General History.” New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo., pp. 372. 
Half Morocco. Price, $1 .50. 
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Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “ Tom Brown's School Days. 
New Edition, with Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. New Yorki Harper and 
Brothers. 1870. 8yo. pp. 251. Paper cover, Price, 75 cents. 

The New Timothy. By Wm. M. Baker, author of “Inside,” “Oak Mot,” 
“ The Virginians in Texas,” “ Life and Labors of Daniel BakeT,” etc. etc. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 1 870. 12mo. pp. 344 ; bevelled. Price, $1 .50. 
The Genial Showman. Being Reminiscences of the Life of Artemas Ward 
and Pictures of a Showman's Career in the Western World. By Edward P. 
Kingston. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 155. Price, 
paper, 75 cents. 

Recollections of Eton. By an Etonian. With Illustrations by Sydney P. 

Hall. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 126. Price, 50 cts. 
Life, Letters, Lectures, and Addresses of Frederick W. Robertson, 
M. A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. Complete in one 
volume. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 840, bevelled. 
Price, $1.50. 

“ The publishers take pleasure in commending to public favor their complete 
and uniform Edition of the Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more com- 
pact and neat than any other in the market, while its extraordinary cheapness puts 
it within the reach of many who have been heretofore prevented by their high 
prices from possessing this author's life and writings.” 

A very neat and readable edition. 

Put Yourself in His Place. By Charles Rcade, author of “ Hard Cash,” 
“Foul Play,” “ Griffith Gaunt,” etc. With Illustrations. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 319. Price, $1.00. 

Free Russia. By William Hepworth Dixon, author of “Free America,” 
“ Her Majesty's Tower,” etc. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. 
pp. 359. Small Pica type ; bevelled. Price, $2.00. 

Life of the Rev. John Milne of Perth. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Fifth 
Edition. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 188. 

' Cloth, bevelled ; portrait. Price, $2.00. 

Dr. Bonar says in his Preface : “ It is not a eulogy that I wish to write, but a 
record. I should like to show the man, not to execute a piece of sculpture ; ac- 
cordingly the work is largely made up of the letters and journal of Mr. Milne. 
Co-laborers are introduced. The whole forms a contribution to the religious 
history of Scotland during the last forty years. 

Heroes of Hebrew History. By Samuel Wilberfbrce, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. Second Edition. New York : Robert Carter and Brothers. 
1870. 12mo. pp. 368. Small Pica type ; gilt top, bevelled edges. Price, $2.00. 

The characters are Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, Joshua, Samson the Judge, 
Samuel the Prophet, David the King;, The Man of God who came out of Judah, 
Micaiah, the son of Imla, Elijah, Elisha. These sketches, with the exception of 
“ David the King,” are reprinted from Good Words. 

Lives and Deeds Worth Knowing About; with other Miscellanies. By 
Rev. William F. Stevenson, author of “ Praying and Working.” New York : 
Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 16mo. pp. 375. Small Pica type. $1.25. 

Brief account of the labors of Pastor Harms, of Herrmansburg. Hans Egedge's 
Mission ; Spittlers and his Work ; Christian Gottlob Barth ; Batch and his Co- 
Workers ; Madame Zell ; George New Mark ; Michael Feneberg and his Friends ; 
John Huss ; Matthew Claudiers ; Dr. Chalmers at Elberfield ; On the Biography 
of certain Hymns ; Some Guesses at Truth; on Vagabonds ; Lebrecht FriedefieJd * 
Trials. 
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Saving Knowledge ; Addressed to Young Men. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
and W. (x. Blaikie, D.D. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 
16mo. pp. 334. Cloth, bevelled. Small Pica type. Price, $1.50. 

This volume is made up of twelve chapters, of which five are by Dr. Guthrie, 
and seven by Dr. Blaikie. % 

The Martyr Church. A Narrative of the Introduction, Progress, and Triumph 
of Christianity in Madagascar. With Notices of Personal Intercourse and 
Travel in that Island. By Rev. William Ellis, author of “ Polynesian Re- 
searches/’ “ Three Visits to Madagascar,” etc. Boston : Congregational Sabbath- 
School and Publishing Society. Crown 8vo. pp. 404. Pica type ; numerous 
illustrations, bevelled board. Price, $2.00. 

Chronicles of an Old Manor-House. By G. E. Sargent. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 12mo. pp. 576. With Illustrations. 

Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. 

An Anglo-Saxon Reader, with Philological Notes, a brief Grammar, and a 
Vocabulary. By Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language and 
Comparative Philology in Lafayette College ; author of “A Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Anglo-Saxon Language,” “ Method of Philological Study of the 
English Language,” etc. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 
166. Neatly bound to match the Anglo-Saxon Grammar by the same author. 
Price, $1.50. • 

These two works — the Grammar and Reader — with an etymological vocab- 
ulary yet to come, are intended to furnish a complete apparatus for as thorough a 
study of the Anglo-Saxon as may be necessary m a college course. The Reader 
alone is fitted for general use in High Schools and Academies as an introduction 
to the study of this language. Professor March has proved the work by use in his 
own classes. 

A School History of the United States, from the Discovery of America 
to the Year 1870. By David B. Scott. Illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1870. 12mo. pp. 425. Half Morocco. 
Price, $1.50. 

French's Mathematical Series . 

Mental Arithmetic ; combining a complete system of rapid Computations, 
with correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems, and the Analysis of Processes. 
By John H. French, LL.D. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 16mo. 
pp. 180. Half morocco; paper sides. Price, 40 aents. 


Marks in $)rtS8. 


Will be ready December 1st. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Dessertations. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 396 . 
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THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE 

or 

THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 

Freely Translated from the German of W. F. Gees, with many additions. 

BY 

J. A. REUBELT, D.D., 

Professor isr I hd last a University, Bloomington, Inn. 


The important Christological work of Professor Gess, nnlike anything on 
that subject now accessible to English readers has been translated by Professor 
Reubelt, and is nearly ready for publication, at Andover. The work is written 
from a strictly Biblical stand-point, and every position reached in it that may 
be found, on' a fuller examination, to be contrary to the teachings of the New 
Testament is recalled beforehand. At the same time no difficulty is avoided. 
“ What think yo of Christ *? ” is virtnally the theme discussed in the book. While 
it is neither controversial nor apologetic, it attacks the positions of negative criti- 
cism with effect, compelling the adversaries to leave them, and to seek new and 
more tenable ones. Rationalism started the idea that the Christ of the fourth 
Gospel was essentially different from the Christ of the Synoptics; the Tubingen 
school went further, maintaining that the Christ of the Apocalypse was Ebionitic, 
differing in Mo from the Christ set forth in tho four (genuine) Epistles of Panl, 
and from the Christ delineated in the other Epistles ascribed to Paul. The author 
of the “ Scripture Doctrine ” sets forth the pictures of Christ as drawn in these 
various documents, examines them closely, and arrives at the conclusion that these 
various pictures are not only not irreconcilable, but rather presuppose and com- 
plete each other. The service thus rendered to apologetics is very great. But not 
only this, new internal evidence is brought forward that all the writers of the 
various hooks of the New Testament, and even those of the Old Testament, were 
pervaded by the same ideas ; had the same views of the being and attributes of 
God and his relation to the world ; of man's moral agency, sinfulness, and respon- 
sibility, setting apparently contradictory ideas side by side, without any effort to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions, which merelv human writers would not 
have done. On the other hand, the church Christology is treated with respect, 
but thoroughly criticized. Its history is given in its leading features of every 
view or doctrine that has been at any time held, the constituent parts are given, 
and it is shown what elements of truth it embodied, and what errors from Ebionit- 
ism, Docetism, Gnosticism, down to the views held in the nineteenth centuiy. 
Proper stress is laid on the humanity proper of the Saviour, which the orthodox 
view does, indeed, not deny, but virtually ignores, or at least underrates; this feature 
of the hook may make it acceptable to those Unitarians who really believe in the 
divine mission of Jesus, and love their Saviour ; at the same time the divinity 
proper of Jesus is maintained, as well as the reality of the Incarnation. The com- 
mon orthodoxy has no real incarnation ; it conceives of the Logos having united 
himself in some mysterious manner with the man Jesus, thus giving us a man 
and a God, which is certainly not the Christ of the New Testament. The common 
orthodoxy does not know what to make of the 6 \6yos <rdtp£ lyivrro. The book in 
question is written in the interest of the so-called Wraxna, or rather of the reality 
pf the Incarnation ; that this view is beset with difficulties, is freely admitted, but 
the difficulties are lodged in their proper place. The hook is perfectly free from 
nil dogmatism, which begs the question, and does not attempt to do full justice to 
the views of an opponent ; in this way the work is more sugffestive than dogmatic. 

The volume will contain from 450* to 500 pages 12mo., printed on good paper, 
and will be ready in December. Price, $2.00. 

WARREN F. DRAPER, Publisher, 

ANDOVER, DAM. 
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The Shadow of Christianity, 

OB THE 

GENESIS OF THE CHRISTIAN STATE. 


A Treatise for the Times, by the Aathor of the Apocatastasis. 

(Professor Leonard Marsh, Burlington, Vt.). 

Price, $1.25. 


u The Shadow of Christianity,” is the title of a very able treatise, by an un- 
known author, recently published. We can heartily commend the book:. It is 
large and comprehensive in thought, clear in argument and style. What the 
religion of Jesus Christ has already done in shaping governments and moulding 
the politics of the world, and what it is yet destined to do, on a far larger scale, 
arc nere very clearly pointed out. The book has compass and grasp.” — Congre- 
Rationalist. 

This book contains meat for men. It is eminently logical in its method, and 
thoughtful, suggestive and profound in its matter. It deals with the fundamental 
questions of religion, government, and political economy, and handles them with a 
free and strong grasp. No one can fail to notice the freshness and vigor which 
characterize the whole discussion ; a discussion which is admirably sustained from 
the first page of the work to the last. The heads of the treatise are the following : 

I. The Church. II. The Commonwealth. III. The Pagan State, 
IV. The Christian State. V. The American Republic. 

One of the topics treated is the characteristic distinction between the Pagan and 
Christian civilizations. The dualism of heathen society is insisted on, the division 
into aristocrats and plebeians, freemen and slaves, rich and poor; 'while over 
against the antagonistic elements of the old civilizations is set forth the working 
of true democratic ideas both in the modem state and in the modem church, 
tending always to the obliteration of the odious and unchristian distinctions of 
class and caste and privilege. In this connection the author shows that while the 
old civilizations carried within them and fostered the causes of their own dissolu- 
tion, the new Christian culture, in proportion as it is truly Christian, bears within 
it a preservative against decay, and the means of a ceaseless upward progress. So 
the downfall, sooner or later, of heathen republics does not compel us to infer the 
ultimate downfall of a truly Christian republic. 

Another point which the author discusses in an original way is, the method by 
which the doctrines of Christ gain ground among men. The spiritual nature of 
these doctrines is very clcarlv and forcibly brought out. The clergy will do well 
to heed this Lay Sermon. It is a good condo ad clerum, and will help to brush 
away a good many crude notions that sometimes get utterance from the pulpit. 

But not a few readers of the book will be most struck by the chapter in which 
the author treats of the relations of Capital to Labor ; showing how they are 
founded on the necessary relations of man to nature. He holds that the existence 
of one very rich man argues that of many very poor men, and contends that this 
not only is and has been the fact, bat that it is tne necessary result of the excessive 
accumulation of wealth. 

In the chapter on the American Republic he advocates the entire independence 
of the United States with respect to foreign countries, and favore a moderate 
degree of protection to American industry. 

Other topics discussed are : The True Form of Church Organization, as required 
by the Idea of the Church and the Nature of the Christian Religion ; the Relation 
of the Fine Arts to Morals ; and especially the Influence on Society and Govern- 
ment of Christianity, as compared with mere climatic and other physical conditions ; 
or the moulding power of moral forces as compared with forces chemical and 
mechanical.” — Burlington Daily Times. 

WARREN F, DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 
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BIBLIOTHECA SACRA. 


ARTICLE I. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE JEWISH SACRIFICES. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1859, an Article 
appeared on Jewish Sacrifices. The Article which follows is 
meant as a sequel to that. The materials for it have been 
derived from the chapters of Bahr’s Symbolik des Mosaischen 
Cultus which relate to sacrifices. The writer undertakes to 
do nothing more than exhibit Bahr’s views, assuming no 
responsibility as to their correctness. 

Two classes of religious rites were prescribed in the Levitical 
law — sacrificial rites and rites of purification. The former 
were obviously the more important and significant ; the rites 
of purification, for the most part, deriving their efficacy from 
the sacrifices with which they were required to be connected. 
It is with sacrifices exclusively that we are now concerned. 

The origin of sacrifices is not to be referred to the time 
of Moses. They are known to have been in use in the 
patriarchal age, and even at a period yet more remote — 
that of Cain and Abel. And, indeed, the allusion to sac- 
rifices as performed by dain and Abel is in such terms as to 
give ground to the supposition that they were not then per- 
formed for the first time. In short y sacrifices seem to have 
been the earliest, the most general, and certainly the most 
significant form in which religious homage has been ex- 
pressed. The form of the sacrificial rites, at the earliest 
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date at which we find any traces of them, is substantially 
the same as that which has prevailed in all subsequent 
periods. The objects meant to be offered in sacrifice were 
burned in certain sacred places. Yet, along with the general 
uniformity, some diversity was allowed. No fixed, definite 
rules were observed. Every man who offered a sacrifice did 
what the nature of the rite seemed to him to require, or 
what his own inward religious feeling prompted. 

The Levitical law, which in general did away with what- 
ever wore the aspect of caprice and arbitrariness, aimed 
especially to give a definite form to those rites in which its 
own significance may be said to have been concentrated, and 
which contained within themselves every element of religious 
homage — the rites of sacrifice. It laid down the most 
minute rules in reference to these ; so that what had hitherto 
been most simple became much more comprehensive and 
more variously expressive. The most trivial features of 
these rites seem to have been very carefully attended to. 
Those who esteem all sacrifices as a mere outward ceremony, 
or as the outgrowth of superstitious views of the nature and 
character of the Divinity, will be apt to regard what we 
have here said was done by Moses as a step backward towards 
the darkness and ignorance of a barbarous age. But, unless 
we are to regard the whole Mosaic ritual as such a backward 
step, we ought not to regard what was done in relation^to sac- 
rifices in such a light. What the Mosaic law may be said to 
be in general — an instructor, a schoolmaster — the law of 
sacrifices may be said to be in a more precise and peculiar sense. 
By means of its nicely adjusted and comprehensive ritual, 
the law becomes a teacher of outward religion ; preserving 
men from a comfortless, because a meaningless, superstition; 
prescribing to every rite its exact form and limit, and a real 
and momentous significance. It becomes, at the same time, 
an instrument of inward religious culture, by imparting a 
healthful religious knowledge. It is doctrine ; but doctrine 
in the form of symbols, deeds, facts ; just such as was most 
happily suited to the needs of the people and the age. As 
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associated with a ritual like that enjoined by Moses, as con- 
stituting its very substance, sacrifices, instead of being stig- 
matized as a step backward, should be viewed as a step in 
advance. It is true that sacrifices ceased at the time of 
Moses to be the simple rite which they had formerly been ; 
but in losing their simplicity they sustained no damage. A 
thing does not, as a matter of necessity, approach the more 
nearly to completeness and perfection in proportion as it 
becomes simple. 

Three points relating to the subject of sacrifices require a 
moment’s attention in this place — the matter of the sacrifice 
or the object offered ; the rites by which the offering was 
accompanied ; the different purposes which the whole process 
was in different cases meant to effect. 

The matter of sacrifices consisted partly of animals and 
partly of the productions of the soil. There arose from this 
the distinction of bloody sacrifices and those which were not 
bloody. Not all animals nor all vegetable productions were 
allowed to be used in sacrifices. The use of unclean animals 
was expressly interdicted ; and of clean animals, oxen, sheep, 
and goats are particularly mentioned as suited to sacrificial 
purposes. It was required that the animals meant to be 
sacrificed should be of a certain age, and free from blemish 
or imperfection. In certain cases, also, the sex of the animal 
was fixed. It was sometimes permitted to substitute doves 
in the place of the animals usually offered. The number of 
animals proper to be offered, in particular cases was carefully 
stated. 

The sacrifices not bloody consisted of fine meal of different 
kinds, and bread. Oil was to be mixed with the meal, or to 
be poured upon the cake. After the settlement of the 
Israelites in Canaan, wine was employed, as were also salt 
and incense; while honey and leaven were invariably for- 
bidden. The sacrifices not bloody are to be regarded as 
mere appendages of the bloody; the quantity of the material 
used in them varying according to the kind of sacrifice with 
which they were joined. 
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The rites with which the offering was accompanied were 
substantially these : The individual proposing to offer a 
sacrifice presented the victim at the altar, and, having first 
solemnly placed his hands upon its head, put it to death. 
The priest then either poured the blood into a vessel, or else 
sprinkled it in different places, according as the particular 
nature of the sacrifice required the one or the other to be 
done. After the skin of the animal had been removed, the 
flesh was, in most cases, burned on the altar, either in whole 
or in part. What was not burned was afterward eaten, in 
some cases by the priest alone ; in others, by the priest and 
the person by whom the offering was presented. In certain 
instances no part of the animal was eaten, but the whole 
was burned without the camp. 

The purpose meant to be answered by sacrifices was in 
all cases substantially the same ; and yet there was in some 
respects a variety — certain sacrifices having in view a 
special subordinate end ; and in such instances the forms 
and attendant rites were so changed as to adapt themselves 
to this special purpose. In this way the Levitical law came 
to recognize four varieties of sacrifices or offerings — burnt- 
offerings, thank-offerings, sin-offerings, and trespass-offerings. 
There were certain rites which were common to all these 
varieties ; such as the imposition of hands, the putting to death, 
the sprinkling of blood, and the burning. The sprinkling 
of the blood was in different cases performed in a different 
manner; a peculiar significance being, supposed to be at- 
tached to each different mode. A peculiar kind of animal, 
also, was required to be used in each of these varieties. 

It was not to. be expected that the provisions of the Le- 
vitical law relative to sacrifices would escape the assaults of 
rationalistic criticism. A ritual so rich, a ceremonial law 
so copious and minute, with all its parts so thoroughly per- 
fected, and adjusted to each other with so much exactness, 
it is maintained, ought not to be considered as the work of 0 
one man, and especially of one who lived at a period so 
remote as that of Moses. Some scattered portions, the 
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rude outline, may be referred to Moses ; but it is impossible 
that it should have reached the finished form in which we 
find it developed in the Pentateuch before the reign of 
Solomon, or even before the captivity. 

If we ask, now, for the historical basis of this criticism, 
the reply we receive from the older assailants of the Penta- 
teuch is, that the silence of the Book of Judges in regard to 
sacrifices is sufficient proof that the law of sacrifices could 
not have been in force in the ages anterior to the judges. 
De Wette, however, who does not by any means rank among 
the gentlest assailants of the Pentateuch, disowns this argu- 
ment. It is not at all certain, he alleges, that, because we 
detect no traces of sacrificial laws during the period of the 
Judges, we must hence infer that the sacrificial laws were 
not in force at the time of Moses. Our knowledge of the 
religious usages of that dark period is not sufficiently ac- 
curate to afford a foundation for any such inference. Rites 
may have been in use of which no record has been trans- 
mitted. In short, the non-existence of a law at the time of 
Moses cannot be argued from its non-observance at a subse- 
quent period. Yet De Wette, with evident inconsistency, 
allows in some cased the validity of the very inference which 
he here condemns as illogical. But if a portion of the Le- 
vitical law may have fallen into disuse at the period of the 
Judges, on account of the abnormal character of that period, 
and still its Mosaic origin not be denied on that account, 
why must we draw a different conclusion in other cases 
which, to all appearance, are precisely analogous? By the 
application of what test are we to discriminate the Mosaic 
from the post-Mosaic portions of the law ? No attempt to 
apply such a test hitherto has been successful. On the 
contrary, Bleek has shown (Studien und Kritiken, 1831) 
that certain parts of the Levitical law — the sacrificial pre- 
cepts, in Lev. i.-vii., the law of the great day of atonement, 
the law relative to leprosy and its purification — could have 
been promulgated by no other person than Moses. His 
reasoning on this subject oan be refuted only by violence. 
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Now, if we can succeed iu demonstrating a close connection 
between those portions of the sacrificial law which can thus 
be proved to be of Mosaic origin, and others whose origin is 
in dispute, shall we not be justified if we trace these latter 
portions to the same source? This internal connection 
being demonstrated, one principle evidently pervading the 
whole law, we must either reject the Mosaic origin of the 
whole, or concede it to the whole. But the former of these 
two things we cannot do, unless we are prepared to deny the 
validity of all historical proofs in relation to any subject. 

The particularity and copiousness of the sacrificial precepts 
of the Levitical law have been insisted on as an objection te 
its Mosaic origin. Traces of the frivolous spirit of the 
Pharisees, and the gnat-straining tendency of the Rabbins 
can, it is said, be detected in them. But, in the first place, 
even a hasty glance at the rabbinical commentaries of the 
Talmud will reveal too palpable a contrast between them 
and the Pentateuch to admit of their being supposed for a 
moment to have been composed at the same time, or by the 
same author. Again, the minuteness and copiousness of the 
Mosaic religious precepts is not a characteristic peculiar to 
them. It is a common characteristic of the religious statutes 
of ancient nations. It seems to have been conceived that 
whatever was to have the character of law must leave no 
room for inference, but must make specific reference to the 
most minute transaction to which it could be supposed to be 
related. A comparison of the religious laws of the Hebrews 
with those of other Oriental nations — the Persians and 
Hindoos, especially — will be greatly to the advantage of 
the former. Still further, the objection we are dealing with 
rests upon the supposition that it was the intention of Moses 
to inculcate a meaningless ceremonial. But if it can be 
shown, and beyond question it can be, that the Mosaic pre- 
cepts are uniformly significant — that they are pervaded by 
a single vital principle, apparent even in the most minute 
particular — the objection derived from their alleged exces- 
sive scrupulosity will appear to have but little foundation. 
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An additional word may here be allowed as to the unity 
of authorship in the ease of sacrificial laws of Moses. This 
unity is denied by many as being impossible. It would 
seem, however, to be somewhat adventurous to attempt to 
decide beforehand what Moses — a man by whose side aaa 
religious legislator no other deserves to be placed — could, 
or could not do. A system of religious laws earned out so 
consistently as his, comprising so many parts, all most hap- 
pily adjusted to each other, one would think might much 
more easily be imagined the work of one powerful intellect, 
than of many inferior intellects, working without concert, 
and at intervals of centuries. When De Wette, therefore, 
on the one hand, denies to Moses the authorship of the sac- 
rificial precepts, and yet triumphantly vindicates tlie priority 
in point of date of the three middle books of the Pentateuch 
to Deuteronomy, he obliges himself to undertake the solution 
of this difficult problem: the composition at any time be- 
tween the age of Moses and that of David — a period so 
abnormal in all its characteristics — of laws copious, com- 
pact, and consistent like those of Moses. This problem, it is 
not too much to affirm, he has not succeeded in solving. He 
attributes to Moses, as already intimated, the outline and ru- 
diments of these laws, but maintains that they reached finish 
and completion gradually, and as the result of experience ; 
that the priests, at different periods, employed their leisure 
in filling out an ideal, snch as they hoped might in some 
subsequent age be realized. It can hardly be believed, how- 
ever, that Jewish priests, in ages so rude and uncultivated as 
were those which elapsed between Moses and David, would have 
acquired any such idealizing tendency as is here supposed, or 
Could have found leisure for gratifying it. It is much easier 
to believe that one man, standing relatively alone as a legis- 
lator, framed the Jewish sacrificial ritual, than that it was 
tlie work of priests, working at long intervals and without 
concert. The ritual, on this latter supposition, would be 
apt to have had a loose and disjointed character, instead of 
the compactness and consistency which are now so apparent 
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Much stress ought to be placed on the internal unity which 
runs through this ritual — a unity which is very obvious 
when the real significance and importance of its various 
parts are discerned. When this unity comes to be discerned, 
the hypothesis of a gradual composition of the law, at widely 
remote periods, and by men of very dissimilar characters, 
will be seen to be untenable. Our inquiry, therefore, into 
the nature and significance of the Jewish sacrifices is, in this 
view, if in no other, one of nO small importance. On this 
inquiry we shall now enter. 

Aside from its bearing on the genuinenesss of the Penta ir 
teuch, this inquiry has a direct dogmatic interest ; and it is 
somewhat surprising that it has hitherto received so little 
attention. The difficulties by which, beyond doubt, this 
investigation is attended, have not, as one might think would 
have been the fact, attracted theologians to it. Evidently 
biblical scholars do not suspect how much yet remains to be 
done in this field, nor what rich fruit the labor would yield. 
It need only be added that the inquiry will not be conducted 
to any profitable issues, unless the investigator adheres 
closely to the biblical text, and keeps in view the intimate 
connection in which the sacrificial rites stand with the whole 
Mosaic worship. 

The law of Moses, as we have seen, prescribed four varieties 
of sacrifices, distinguished from each other by difference of 
purpose and by different attendant rites. One general idea, 
however, exists in the midst of all this diversity. Our present 
inquiry relates to this fundamental idea, common to all 
sacrifices. 

What, then, is tfie meaning of the term by which, in the 
law of Moses, sacrifices are designated, both in general 
and in each of their varieties? This term is for the 
matter of the sacrifice, and for the act of offering. 

This common term must be supposed to refer to a common 
element present in all sacrifices. The stem from which 
both these words are derived, it will be observed, is the same 
as that of the word used to describe the special function of 
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the Jewish priesthood — that of drawing near to Jehovah 
and presenting the sacrificial victim, or causing it to approach 
the altar. Thus it is apparent that the notion of the priest- 
hood is closely related to that of sacrifice — that the two are, 
in fact, identical. This notion is that of drawing near to 
Jehovah for the purpose of procuring fellowship, or, in other 
words, removing the ground of that estrangement between 
God and man which has been occasioned. by sin, or, still 
further, for the purpose of rendering men holy. Sacrifices 
are to be regarded as the means by which this fellowship 
between God and man is made possible — by which holiness, 
or a fitness to approach God, is procured. One may easily 
see, therefore, how erroneous is that conception of the nature 
of sacrifice which makes its central idea to be the bringing 
of a present. 

Supposing it to be conceded that the idea which we have 
derived from the term used to designate sacrifices is the true 
one, the inquiry may still be urged : In what way does sac- 
rifice serve as a means of fellowship between God and man? 
How does it procure for the sinner a fitness to approach the 
offended Divinity ? There must be, it should seem, a real 
or a metaphorical adaptedness in the matter of the sacrifice 
to the production of this effect. 

The matter of sacrifices, it must be borne in mind, be- 
longed either to the animal or the vegetable kingdom ; and 
sacrifices, consequently, are either bloody or not bloody. 
The latter stood to the former iii a relation altogether subor- 
dinate. They were not used at all in sin-offerings and tres- 
pass-offerings, and whenever used appear only as appendages, 
having no separate significance. The bloody sacrifices, 
therefore, as no one can doubt, were altogether the more 
important class. In them the nature and validity of sacrifices 
were most distinctly and fully exhibited ; and to these alone 
will our attention be directed in the following inquiry. 

Fortunately we have one explicit declaration, a careful 
study of which will render further investigation as to the 
fundamental idea of sacrifices well-nigh superfluous. This 
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declaration is found in Lev. xvii. 11. The eating of blood 
is here forbidden on this ground — that the life of the flesh 
is in the blood ; and Jehovah goes on to say : “I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make atonement for your souls ; 
for it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.” 
This passage is specially important on this account, that it 
docs not refer to one species of sacrifice in distinction from 
others, but to the bloody sacrifices in general. 

There can he found nowhere else so explicit and satis* 
factory a statement as to what constitutes the efficacy of 
sacrifices. It is the key to the whole subject. That con* 
fusion of thought and conflict of opposing theories which 
now exist on this subject would, in our judgment, have been 
avoided, if writers had taken their starting-point from this 
passage, and adhered tenaciously to it. What we have to 
say in regard to it will be arranged under four heads. 

We notice, in the first place, the prominence here assigned 
to the blood. The passage makes no allusion to the act of 
offering the victim on the altar, nor to its death, as being 
the means of atonement, but speaks of the blood as the es- 
sential thing, as if the shedding of the blood were the central 
point of the transaction. Throughout the ceremonial law 
a similar prominence is given to the blood. The imposition 
of hands, the putting to death of the victim, the separation 
into pieces, might be performed by the person who presented 
the sacrifice; but the priest alone had it for his task to 
receive and sprinkle the blood. The scriptures are very 
explicit as to this matter. So, too, no part of the sacrifice 
was allowed to be carriod into the interior of the sanctuary, 
or into the immediate presence of God, except the blood ; 
and that part of the altar — the horns — which was esteemed 
its most sacred part, and without which it almost ceased 
to be an altar, was directed to be sprinkled with the blood. 
It seems obvious, then, that the blood, and the treatment of 
the blood in the sacrificial service, were its most essential 
features. 

The testimony of Jewish tradition on this point is very 
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full and positive. A sacrifice in which one who was not a 
priest should venture to sprinkle the blood would, on that 
account, lose its validity. The sprinkling of the blood is 
declared to be the root, the very essence, of the sacrifice. 
The standing Jewish rule is, that there can be no expiation 
except by blood. The great antiquity of this maxim appears 
from its occurrence in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 44 Without 
shedding of blood is no remission.” On this account the 
sprinkling of the blood and the offering of sacrifice are 
regarded as convertible expressions. It is not, then, the 
putting to death, but the shedding and sprinkling of the 
blood, which give to sacrifices their validity. The treatment 
of the blood is to be viewed as the very radix and prin- 
cipium of the act. 

Again, the passage under consideration uses the term 
44 atonement ” to define the object and efficacy of sacrifice. 
This is the technical term used more frequently than any 
other in the Pentateuch for this purpose. Much, conse- 
quently, depends on the right understanding of this term. 
Its primary, and indeed its chief, meaning is to cover or 
conceal. 44 In all our inquiries into the various senses wherein 
this term is used,” says Suskind, 44 and into the significance 
of the different ceremonies connected with the act of atonement, 
this fundamental meaning of the term must be kept in mind.” 
The word occurs iu its proper sense only in Oen. vi. 14. In 
Pid , usage has affixed to it the meaning 44 to atone.” Atone- 
ment, therefore, in harmony with this statement, must, it 
would seem, be equivalent to the covering up or concealing of 
that which God cannot allow to appear in his presence. That 
which is covered, being no longer visible, may be said to 
have in effect disappeared, or gone out of existence. Hence, 
in Hebrew phraseology, to cover up is the same as to remove 
or annihilate. Thus, in Jer. xviii. 23, it is said : 44 Forgive 
not their iniquity, neither blot out their sin from thy sight”; 
as if the forgiveness of sin and the blotting of it out were 
convertible expressions. With the Rabbins the word which 
we translate 44 to atone ” means to deny, or to consider as 
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not in existence. They denominate a wicked man “ a denier 
of God,” because he acts and speaks as if God were not in 
being. In the act of atonement, therefore, that which is 
offensive to God, that which creates estrangement between 
him and men, is put out of sight — in effect, annihilated. 
Here it may be remarked, in passing, that, in the passage 
under consideration from Leviticus, atonement is spoken of 
as the purpose of every bloody sacrifice, without any reference 
to the particular variety to which it may belong. The in- 
ference is, that the idea of atonement lies at the basis of all 
sacrifices — that it is their essential characteristic. Blood is 
shed and sprinkled in every sacrifice, and therefore every 
sacrifice is of the nature of an atonement. Those, therefore, 
fall into a grave error who confine atonement to sin-offerings 
and tresspass-offerings, to the exclusion of burnt and thank- 
offerings. 

Again, the passage under review not only specifies atone- 
ment in a general way as the chief purpose of sacrifices, but 
defines the term yet more precisely, by stating from whom 
the atonement proceeds, and to whom it refers. 44 I have 
given you,” it says, 44 the blood upon the altar to atone for 
your souls,” that is, 44 1 have appointed the blood for this pur- 
pose ; I have connected atonement with the blood.” Atone- 
ment, then, may be said to proceed primarily from God, and 
to have for its object the souls of men. The scriptures express 
themselves on this subject in this way, perhaps, more uni- 
formly than in any #her. When the discourse is of atone- 
ment between God and men, and not between men and each 
other, the atonement is said to proceed from God. In the 
passage already cited from Jeremiah God is entreated not to 
blot out iniquity. When it is affirmed, as in the passage 
now under consideration, that the blood atones, we are to 
assign a meaning to the statement such as 6hall harmonize 
with the more emphatic expression 44 1 have given it to you 
for an atonement.” So, in the matter of the golden calf, 
Moses said to the congregation : 44 You have committed a 
great sin, and now will I go up unto the Lord ; peradventure 
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1 shall make an atonement.” Moses does not mean to 
represent himself as atoning for the transgression of the 
people. He says, rather: “ I will pray to Jehovah, and it 
may be that through my intercession 1 shall obtain atone- 
ment for your sin ” ; and he immediately goes on to implore 
of God its forgiveness. In the Jewish ritual, as it was 
finally established, Jehovah is not represented directly as 
atoning for sin, so much as the priest who sprinkled the 
blood on the altar. But it should be remembered that in 
this transaction the priest appears in his proper character, as 
a consecrated mediator, acting in .the name of Jehovah and 
by commission from him, indeed, as his vicegerent. This 
is the reason for which it was held to be even impious for any 
one except the priest to sprinkle the sacrificial blood upon 
the altar. 

It is God, then, from whom atonement proceeds. Its ob- 
ject is man, or rather the sin by which man has become defiled. 
So in the passage immediately before us, the phrase “ your 
souls ” is a substitute for the pronoun “ you.” The word “ sin ” 
is sometimes used to designate that in man which needs to be 
atoned for. Lifeless things are sometimes spoken of as the 
object of atonement, especially such as were used in ceremo- 
nial worship ; but in these cases it is not the material objects, 
as such, which require atonement, but some ceremonial im- 
purity which they may have contracted, or some transgression 
on the part of him by whom they may have been used, and 
which is represented metaphorically really inherent in 
them. 

It cannot be noted too carefully that, in no case, is anything 
in or belonging to God represented as the object of atonement. 
The uniform style of expression is, that man, or sin in man, 
is covered or atoned for in the presence of Jehovah; as in 
Jer. xviii. 28 God is implored not to blot out sin from his 
sight. The fundamental meaning of the word forbids that 
God should ever be considered as the object of the transaction 
described by it. It would be implied in any such use of the 
word that God was concealed, put out of sight, virtually 
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annihilated; or rather that there was something in Ood 
which required, on account of its moral impurity, to be re- 
moved from sight, just as we have already seen that, in Rab- 
binical phraseology, the term refers to the denial of God, or 
practical atheism, Jehovah is the Holy One; there can be 
no sin in him ; there can therefore be nothing to conceal or 
cover up. The principles of the Mosaic economy would 
stigmatize as blasphemous such a use of the word in reference 
to Jehovah as would imply the concealment of anything in 
him. On the contrary, the principles of that economy justify the 
assertion that the Holy One, on account of his holiness, is at 
the pains of concealing whatever, without himself, is unholy ; 
that is, destroying it, removing it from his presence. For this 
purpose he has given blood upon the altar, has instituted 
measures to annihilate the sin which prevents fellowship with 
him. 

Besides the word of which we have already spoken as the 
technical term to describe the effect of sacrifice, other terms 
are sometimes used, though not so frequently. The word 
“ cleanse ” is sometimes thus employed. It is very evident 
that the object of this act can never be anything in Jehovah. 
Its object must always be found in man. Another expression 
equivalent to those already referred to is “ to bear iniquity.” 
It is found in Lev. x. 17 : “ Wherefore have ye not eaten the 
sin-offering in the holy place, seeing it is most holy, and God 
hath given it to you to bear the iniquity of the congregation, 
to make atonement^br them before the Lord.” It is not the 
sin-offering which is meant to be represented as bearing the 
iniquity of the people, but the sin-offering is that by which 
the priests were to bear that iniquity ; a phrase which, as 
before, signifies the act of removing or annihilating. It fre- 
quently occurs in this signification ; see Gen. 1. 17 ; Exod. 
xxviii. 38 ; Num. xiv. 19 ; Ps. xxv. 18. In the Septuagint, 
the word is translated in many cases by All the an- 

cient translators of the Bible evidently understood the word 
to mean what we have now stated. In Lev. xvi. 22 the phrase 
is used concerning the goat to be sent into the wilderness, 
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on the great day of atonement. The high priest placed on 
the head of the goat the sins of the children of Israel, which 
was then said to bear them away into the wilderness. 

The passage we have cited states for what end and by 
what means atonement is made by blood. The life of the 
flesh is said to be in the blood, for the blood atones by the 
life. These words have seldom been rightly understood, 
though the meaning would seem too clear to be easily mis- 
taken. The Lutheran translation of the clause is : “ The 
blood is an atonement for the life ” ; giving to the preposi- 
tion “ for ” the meaning of “ instead of.” It is rendered in 
a similar way in the Septuagint ; but this is contrary to the 
usage of the language, which in this respect is uniform. 
The Hebrew preposition translated “ for,” when used in con- 
nection with atonement and kindred terms, never means 
“ instead of,” but always, as in other connections it very 
frequently does, it points out the means by which atonement 
is made. Still more incorrect is the translation given by 
Gesenius and De Wette, “ Denn das Blut versohnt das 
Leben ” ; as if the life were the object of the atonement. 
The particle translated “ for” cannot by any means be made 
to point out the object of atonement Besides, according to 
this translation, the conclusion of the verse, “ For it is the 
blood that maketh atonement,” would lose its causative 
character : it would be a needless repetition of words given 
before. We must, therefore, unless ready to violate the 
usage of the language, thus translate 4he expression : For 
the blood atones by the soul. It is not the matter of the 
blood which renders it the means by which atonement is 
made, but the soul, the life, which is united with it. 

This is a point of vital importance in reference to the 
whole subject of sacrifices. If the blood is the essential thing 
in every sacrifice, it is so because of the soul, the life, which 
is in it. The life, then, which is in the blood, in reality 
gives efficacy to the sacrifice. This statement is confirmed 
by the consideration that according to the passage before us, 
the object of the atonement effected through the soul or the 
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life residing in the blood, is the soul of the sacrificer himself. 
The 60 ul of the thing sacrificed appears as the counterpart of 
the soul of him who presents the sacrifice. The two stand 
in a moral relation to each other. In order to a correct 
conception, then, of the efficacy of sacrifices, we are to inquire 
into the nature of the soul, or life. What is the soul in 
beasts and in men ; and in what relation to each other do 
these stand in sacrifices ? 

The first part of this question finds a ready answer. The 
Hebrews meant by the term “ soul ” («?}) the animal prin- 
ciple, both in men and in beasts, without which the body 
is a mere mass of inert matter. For this reason, the word 
is translated, as in the passage before us, by “ life.” In man, 
however, this principle, while in one respect it is identical 
with that of beasts, is in another of a higher nature. In man 
it is united on the one hand with the body, on the other with 
the spirit, and acts with power on both, as in this union lies 
our capability of passions and desires. As to it we are to 
trace the purely animal appetites of hunger and thirst, so also 
are we to trace to it the affections of love and hatred, joy and 
grief. It is the principle of all that in us which the New 
Testament means by the term hriOvfila^ and is in that sense 
the organ of the will. But since, as consciousness teaches, 
h ndvfiia is not pure, it follows that the root out of which it 
grows can still less be pure. In this respect, as being the 
source of impure appetites and desires, the life is rather the 
birth-place and instrument of sin ; and as it has a vital connec- 
tion with both body and spirit, it infects both with its own 
corrupt nature. By the power of this corruption, thus 
diffused through his whole system, man becomes estranged 
from an absolutely pure God. He aims to live, to labor, to 
find the proper gratification for his sinful appetites, indepen- 
dently of God. It is the principle of selfishness. Hence, by 
the Rabbins the term is often used in connection with the 
personal pronouns, as synonymous with self. 

Galling to mind now, that sacrifice, as we have endeavored 
to demonstrate from the primitive use of its more usual 
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name, is the condition of restored fellowship between Jehovah 
and man, we see at once that it can serve this purpose when 
it covers up, virtually annihilates, that in man which has 
produced the estrangement ; that is to say, has removed this 
innate selfishness. 

The answer to the second part of our question, the relation 
which the life in the blood of the victim sustains to the life 
in him who presents the sacrifice, is somewhat more difficult. 
It is evident, on the one side, that there is a likeness, a same- 
ness, between the two ; on the other side, the sacrificial blood 
serving as a means of removing sin and procuring holiness 
for the sacrificer, it therefore presupposes an antagonism. 
The sacrifice must be received, then, as having a symbolic 
and a sacramental aspect; the former, on account of the 
likeness of the blood of the victim to the life of the sacrificer ; 
the latter, on account of their antagonistic relation to each 
other. The reality of this symbolic character of sacrifice 
can hardly be questioned. That character belongs, by al- 
most universal confession, to the Mosaic worship in general, 
and is apparent even in its minutest features. It must, then, 
be acknowledged to belong to that which constitutes its most 
important element, sacrifices. The symbolic character of 
sacrifices consists in this : the presentation of the life in the 
blood of the victim on the altar or the scene of the mani- 
fested presence of Jehovah, as a sign of the presentation of 
the life, that is, the self, of the sacrificer to Jehovah: As the 
bringing near to God of the blood of the victim in sacrifice 
is its death, so the life of selfishness, or that which is opposed 
to God, is in sacrifice given up, or dies. But as, in the case of 
man, this act is not a cessation of being, not anything 
merely negative, but a death which is in reality life in the' 
highest sense — for the sanctification which is aimed at in 
this sacrifice to Jehovah, and the restoration of communion 
with God which is connected with it, is, according to the 
principles of the Mosaic dispensation, the true life — this 
death of the soul in sacrifice is the necessary condition of its 
true life. 
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The significance of sacrifice may, therefore, be thus de- 
scribed. The life, in the natural sense, the animal principle, 
which is the root of selfishness, and so of 6in, is given up to 
Jehovah, that by its means the true life may be gained, 
holiness, communion with God, who alone in the most exal- 
ted sense truly is, because he alone is holy. The relation 
of the life in the blood of the victim to the life of the sao- 
rificer is altogether that of substitution ; not substitution in 
the sense of a formal change, of a transference of parts, or 
anything outward and material, but simply symbolic; so 
that the act of sacrificing, when that which it is intended to 
represent is not actually done on the part of the sacrificer, is 
altogether empty and vain. 

General usage, in nearly every language, authorizes the 
view we have taken of the nature of sacrifices. The word 
“ sacrifice ” is well-nigh universally equivalent with self-de- 
nial, giving up of self ; yet, unquestioned as is this symbolical 
character of sacrifices, it must not be made exclusively 
prominent. It represents only one, and the more subjective 
and negative, aspect of the notion of sacrifice. It represents 
a surrender on the part of man, but not an acceptance on 
the part of Jehovah, and the rendering back to the sacrificer 
of holiness, or the true life. In this last view the sacrifice 
gains what we have called its sacramental character. This 
sacramental character is made prominent in the law, and 
especially so in the passage in Leviticus now under consid- 
eration. 

But — and this is now our most difficult question — can 
this sacramental character be ascribed to the blood of the vic- 
tim ? In the first place, the means of atonement must be dis- 
tinct from him for whom the atonement is made ; something 
indeed appointed by Jehovah, independently of man, for that 
purpose. Jehovah alone is absolutely holy, the fountain of 
holiness, and he only can prescribe the means by which in 
any case it can be acquired. May it not have been with a view 
to this, that in the Mosaic economy, the blood of man him- 
self could never be efficacious as an atonement for his trans* 
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gressions. It is forbidden to bo used for this purpose. The 
act would have been the worst form of idolatry. With the 
same view, the sacrifiicer himself could never perform the one 
act which constitutes the essential feature of the rite. That 
must in every case be performed by the priest, not as a mere 
man, but as the vicegerent of Jehovah. In the second place, 
it appears that while the means of atonement must be dis- 
tinct from the sacrificer, it yet ought to be of a kindred 
nature ; certainly not opposite or antagonistic. It must be, 
even though appointed for this purpose by a power wholly 
independent of man, yet so related to man as to be able to 
operate upon him — it must be essentially homogeneous, 
while specifically distinct. 

The means of atonement, therefore, though fixed upon by 
Jehovah, by his own independent choice, is yet not chosen 
arbitrarily and capriciously. It is a means having an intrinsic 
adaptedness to the purpose meant to be effected. The re- 
lation in which it is to stand to man points out the object on 
which the choice must fall. That by which the life of the 
sacrificer is to be atoned for must be itself a life, in some 
substantial points of view, kindred to ours. But as the latter 
was the life of a beast, having as such no relation to man as 
a moral being, this is of a piece with the whole texture of 
the Mosaic economy. This has the characteristics of a ma- 
terial, .imperfect dispensation, carrying in itself the seed of a 
higher and more spiritual dispensation, and pointing to that. 
The same was the fact with .that outward, ceremonial wor- 
ship, the most important part of the Mosaic dispensation ; 
and also with the sacrificial blood, the most important element 
of the worship. These were all in themselves imperfect, 
incomplete, pointing to something higher and more spiritual 
than themselves. The blood of the sacrificed, in turn, effected 
-only an external purification. The only complete and real 
means of atonement is the blood of Christ, the pouring out of 
which is in effect the giving up of that life, or soul, with which 
the Eternal Spirit dwelling in Christ was united. 

Unless then we are ready to deny a typical character to 
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the whole Mosaic economy and ritual, we must ascribe that 
character to the shedding of the sacrificial blood, the mo6t 
essential part of that economy. We are indeed to watch 
carefully against that outward and mechanical notion adop- 
ted by the older typologists, who overlooked the distinction 
between the blood and the life which was in the blood. It 
was the pouring forth of this which constituted in the Mosaic 
sense the shedding of the blood. 

In order to a clear discernment of the typical character of 
the act now under consideration, we are not required to look 
at it from a point of view exclusively Christian. It may be 
discerned from a point of view decidedly anti-Christian. The 
Jewish theologians unanimously maintain that with the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, sacrifices are to cease. He is to accom- 
plish in the most perfect manner, the same object which 
sacrifices had in view. They virtually concede, therefore, 
their relative incompleteness, and of course their prophetic, 
typical character. The only difference between Jewish and 
Christian writers relates to the question, whether Christ is 
the Messiah, and not to the results of his advent. 

Sacrifices, then, in accordance with the views now set 
forth, whether regarded in their subjective and symbolical 
character or the objective and sacramental, must be allowed 
to have, as their intended result, the creation of a fellowship 
between God and man. They must combine in themselves 
a subjective and an objective element, and this combination 
must appear especially in that act, the shedding of blood, 
which makes the very essence of the sacrifice. In so far 
as the blood, when it is poured forth, represents the soul of 
the sacrificer giving itself up to Jehovah, and, at the same 
time, when sprinkled upon the altar, the means by which the 
priest atones and sanctifies, one can discern the inseparable 
connection of atonement and holiness on the part of God 
with the giving up of the principle of life on the part of man. 
The former is conditioned on the- latter. According to 
Mosaic conceptions, it would be equivalent to a denial of 
God’s holiness, of the very essence of the divinity, if he were 
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to admit man to fellowship with himself, count him holy, 
without the giving up of the principle of 6elf. 

Sacrifices, moreover, are always to be considered as vi- 
tally connected with the entire Jewish theocracy, which was 
essentially a covenant with Qod, whose intended result was 
the holiness of the nation. Sacrifices were, therefore, in a 
narrower sense, all that that theocracy was in a wider and 
more comprehensive view. This connection must never be 
surrendered ; a right apprehension of the nature of sacrifices 
cannot be arrived at, if one loses sight of this connection. 

It is only needful in conclusion to advert very briefly to 
the relation of bloody and bloodless sacrifices to each other. 
They form in reality one whole ; the latter, however, being 
subordinate to the former. The idea underlying both is the 
same. This identity is in a sense outwardly apparent ; the 
body of the slain victim corresponding to the bread or meal 
or flour, the fat corresponding to the oil, and the blood to 
the red wine, which, like the blood, was poured out around 
the altar. On the strength of this identity, bloodless sac- 
rifices were allowed to be used, in certain exceptional cases, 
as a substitute for the bloody. Still, though of kindred sig- 
nification and effect, the relation of the former to the latter 
was always one of subordination. 

We have attempted to show that the essential part of the 
sacrifice is the blood, as being the life of the victim. It is on 
this that everything turns. An analogy to this truth can be 
traced in the bloodless sacrifices. The life is said to be in 
the blood ; but it should not be forgotten that the articles 
employed as bloodless sacrifices did in a very important 
sense contain the life, because they contained that which 
preserves and sustains life ; and, on this account, the signifi- 
cance of the sacrificial rite, whether the material used were 
animate or inanimate, is substantially one and the same. 
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ARTICLE II. 

THE FAVORABLE REFERENCES TO THE FOREIGN ELE- 
MENT IN THE HEBREW HISTORT. 

BT BBT. GBORGB XOOAR, D.D., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA* 

It entered into the plan of God concerning the Jews that 
they should be an exclusive people. Strict ceremonial req- 
uisitions cut them off from close communication with other 
nations. The sons and daughters of the chosen race were 
not to form marriages with the idolaters of the surrounding 
lands. The exterminating policy with reference to several 
tribes in their neighborhood was the avowed policy. Fre- 
quent and deadly wars, hand to hand and knife to knife, must 
have tended to make the feeling of Hebrew nationality bitter. 
Perhaps the position of the Hebrews as to other races was not 
greatly unlike that which the white people of Arizona bold 
toward the vile and cruel Apaches. All the tribes around 
them were of a gross and licentious religion, and in the weak- 
ness of Israel nothing but the wall of a jealous nationality, 
with high towers of prejudice, could keep the nation even 
respectably separate from the world. 

But over against this dominant exclusiveness of the He- 
brew people some facts are recorded in the Biblical narratives 
which awaken surprise and pleasure. 

If at any point it should seem that the national exclusive- 
ness would be outright and strong and punctilious, that 
point is the genealogy of the royal and Messianic family. 
If we look carefully through the names we shall find those 
of four, and only four, women. Tamar, the first, was a 
woman of no great self-respect, but she is supposed to have 
been a Canaanite also. Raliab, the second, could not have 
held a very high moral position among her own people, but 
her own people were the devoted heathen of Jericho. We 
may dislike to mention the third name, Ruth, quite so closely 
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after the two already written ; she was cast in finer mould ; 
no suspicion of guilt or impurity sullies her reputation. But 
she, like the others, was not an Israelite, but a Moabitess, a 
daughter of the children of Lot. The fourth name is Bath- 
sheba, beautiful indeed, and of pure Hebrew lineage, but the 
wife of a Hittite. Thus the only women mentioned in this 
sacred genealogy are all either foreigners or intimately as- 
sociated with foreigners. 

The incidents connected with .these women’s lives are not 
suppressed on the holy pages. We might expect that the 
literary men, the scribes of an exclusive people, would ob- 
scure the incidents. On the contrary, the incidents are made 
noticeably conspicuous. In the case of one of these women, 
the whole of a book of scripture is devoted to her life. The 
sacred writer would seem to take pleasure in setting forth 
the picture of the fair, affectionate, and dutiful damsel of 
Moab, who, in her honorable poverty, gleaned in the fields of 
Boaz. His pen is not unwilling; his Hebrew pride does not 
protest. We read in the book of the Law : “ A Moabite shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord : even to his tenth 
generation he shall notenter.” The sixtieth Psalm says, in a 
tone of high contempt, “ Moab is my wash-pot.” The proph- 
ets give vent to denunciation of the ancient enemy who 
would not give bread or water to his fugitive kinsmen when 
they came up out of Egypt, and who hired Balaam to curse 
them. Yet, embedded in the same volume of the national 
records, we find this most pleasing, and withal admiring, me- 
morial of a Moabitess, who became a mother in Israel. So 
does the philanthropic spirit of the Bible break through the 
high towers of prejudice, and, even in the earliest dates, anti- 
cipate the breadth and charity of the completed revelation. 

In contrast, moreover, with the general conduct attributed 
to the Jews themselves while in the desert, in contrast even 
with such a personage as Aaron, one is pleased with tho 
picture, half-drawn, of Hobab. He comes into the camp of 
the wanderers. His salutation and blessing are graceful 
and hearty. His word of cheer reads like a song. His 
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practised eye sees how heavily the weight of cares falls on 
Moses’s shoulders. He suggests a system of administration 
which distributes the burden. When he rises to decamp, 
the earnest and tender importunity on Moses’s part reveals 
that great leader’s appreciation of his success. Yet this man, 
who humanly speaking saved Moses from wearing out, was one 
of that race which afterward enticed the people into idolatry, 
against which the zeal of Phineas burned white, and which, 
in times still subsequent, overran Palestine like locusts. 
Hobab was a Midianite ; Moses’s wife was a Midianite ; that 
great branch of the Levitical family carried down the blood 
of these Arabs in its veins. 

The writer of the Book of the Judges gives us the song 
of Deborah and Barak, on the occasion of the great victory 
over Sisera. That song reserves its crown of praise for the 
head of Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite: “ Blessed above 
women shall she be ” — the original being here given of those 
sacred words afterward to be adapted to the blessed Virgin. 
But Jael belonged not to a Jewish, but to a Kenite family. 
She was, it is likely, of the race of Midian. Still the song 
falters not in its glowing admiration. It shows no stinginess 
of prejudice. It hands down the glorious deed of this foreign 
woman with no reluctance. It might fitly be added, just 
here, that the unstinted and high compliment which is paid 
to Jehonadab, the son of Rechab (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7), was be- 
stowed upon one of the descendants of this same family. 

The brave six hundred who followed the fair shepherd 
of Bethlehem into the wilderness of Judea, were refugees 
from various people. Curious investigations concerning the 
Cherethites and Pelethites, David’s body-guard, suggest that 
some of these were from the island of Crete. Concerning 
one of these foreign soldiers a notable incident is recorded. 
It occurred on the memorable day on which the king was 
obliged to leave Jerusalem, which he had builded, to the 
power and lust of Absalom. The hearts of his own tribe 
were alienated from him, but these foreigners forsook him 
not. As the guard presented themselves to follow the falling 
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fortunes of David, he is said to have singled out one of them 
in particular, saying : “ Why goest thou with us ? return to 
thy place, stay with the king (i.e. Absalom) ; for thou art 
a stranger and an exile : should I make thee to wander up 
and down with us ? return thou and take back thy brethren.” 
The soldier and chiof, thus warmly addressed, made this 
soldierly answer : “ As the Lord liveth, and as my lord the 
king liveth, surely in what place my lord the king shall be, 
whether in death or life, even there will thy servant be.” 
Noble answer, come from whom it may. But it came from a 
countryman of Goliath, from a native of Gath. Did no 
small hate of the Philistine name keep back this incident, 
this noble act of devotion paid on that day to the monarch 
of Israel ? This Gittite, at the battle of Mahanaim, in which 
poor Absalom died, held command in apparent and fit equal- 
ity with Joab and Abishai. 

But this noble answer of Ittai the Gittite is more than 
matched by the austere and, as it proved, sorrowful fidelity 
of Uriah, the Hittite. Casual readers think of Uriah as only 
a common soldier. But of the thirty persons enumerated 
as the valiant ones of David’s reign, this Hittite was one. 
His sense of military duty was acutely, even severely fine. 
For, after David’s great crime, he sent for Uriah to come 
home ; calling him even away from the desperate warfare 
before the wall of Rabboth- Ammon, on the other side of the 
Jordan. The guilty sovereign hoped the soldier would go 
right home to his own house and wife, and thus his adult- 
erous act be covered. But the stern man from the camp, 
much as he loved his ewe lamb, all unconscious of the wrong 
done to him by his prince — would not allow himself to go 
to his house. He slept at the door of the king’s house with 
the servants. On being asked by David why he went not 
home, he made that answer which Cromwell — it has been 
noted by Dean Stanley — applied to his son Richard. “ The 
ark and Israel and Judah abide in tents, and my lord Joab 
and the servants of my lord are encamped in the open fields. 
Shall I, then, go into my house ? As thou livest, and as thy 
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soul liveth, I will not do this thing.” The king then went 
so far as to make his faithful servant drunk at his royal 
table. But Uriah forgot not himself, even in his wine, 
but slept, as before, at tho king’s gate. Then it was that 
David sent back the brave, stem, faithful soldier, with orders 
to Joab to put him — where he knew that Uriah’s courage 
and honor would not fail to go — in the fore-front of the 
hottest battle. There the chieftain fell; and, though he 
was a son of the children of Heth — a pure Canaanite — 
the Jewish historian has not shrunk from giving this foreigner 
a name of honor on the sacred page. 

All the Hebrew pride, at least in later days, centered 
on Mount Moriah and the Temple of Solomon there. That 
pride would not be greatly gratified, it would seem, by 
making prominent the fact that the place on which that 
glorious Temple was built had been used formerly as a 
Jebusite’s threshing-floor. Yet the little glimpse we get of 
Oman, as with princely courtesy and generosity he offered 
the goodly site, the threshing-floor for the altar, the oxen 
for the sacrifice, the instruments of the oxen for wood, 
gives us pleasing impressions concerning the alien tribe 
which held so long the strong fortress of Jerusalem. When 
the Temple came to be built, also, we read of the architect 
who was employed upon the edifice, that “ he was skilful to 
work in gold and in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in 
timber; in purple, in blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson; 
also, to grave any manner of graving' which shall be put to 
him.” Such were the splendid qualifications of this man. 
If the magnificent house showed forth the glory of Solomon 
and of the Hebrew nation, it showed no less the cunning, 
elaborate, and marvellous designs and workmanship of “ Fa- 
ther Hiram.” But Hiram’s father was a Tyrian, and he 
himself was “ fetched out of Tyre.” 

Such are illustrations of the appreciative way in which the 
scriptures of the exclusive nation refer to the persons and 
deeds of foreigners. This appreciation came to its breadth 
of liberality in the manner and speech of him in whose veins, 
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according to the flesh, flowed the blood of Tamar, of Rahab, 
and of Ruth, as well as of Abraham and David. 

In our Lord’s day this exclusiveness had become intense 
and bitter — the one thing left of the national religion. 
The Jews were then fiercely proud of descent from Abraham. 
If they were outwardly obsequious to the Roman, it was 
because that iron yoke ground them in the dust. Their 
souls hated it and the Roman also. Whether at home, or 
scattered abroad in the Greek and Roman cities, they felt 
toward other nations as the Irish feel toward England. They 
were ripe for uprisings, seditions, and vain wars of indepen- 
dence. They had no dealings with the Samaritans. The 
purists at the capital had some contempt for those of their 
own nation, as the Galileans, who lived on the borders of 
the Gentiles. 

It became our Lord Jesus to be a Jew; to fulfil all the 
peculiar righteousness of the race to which he belonged ; to 
begin his own work, and to charge upon his disciples to 
begin theirs, among the Jews ; to maintain that “ salvation 
is of the Jews.” He came, in this respect, as in every 
other, “ not to destroy, but to fulfil.” But in fulfilling the 
spirit of the old dispensation with reference to foreigners, 
his words and deeds stand out in genial and startling con- 
trast with the narrow and bitter Judaism of his age. 

How beautiful is the character of that centurion made to 
appear, on the page of the evangelist, who, referring to his 
own official manner toward his servants, said to Jesus: 
“ Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldst come under my 
roof. Speak the word only, and my servant shall be healed.” 
Beautiful, too, was the mingled surprise and delight with 
which this King of the Jews turned, and said: u Verily, I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” Yet this 
man, though he had built a synagogue, and was a lover of 
the Hebrew nation, was a Roman. 

Still more remarkable was the quality of character brought 
out in the familiar narrative of the Syro-Phenician woman 
who pressed the Jewish Messiah so strongly in behalf of her 
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daughter. Her answers to the testing questions which were 
put to her exhibit passionateness of feeling, brightness of 
repartee, wonderfully tempered with humility and trustful- 
ness. The Master admired the woman whom his disciples 
would have sent away with impatient contempt. He could 
call them, even at a much later day, “ fools and slow of 
heart”; but to this heathen he was constrained to say: 
“ 0 woman, great is thy faith ! be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt.” 

We get, likewise, from that noteworthy interview at Ja- 
cob’s well, favorable impressions of that specially despised 
class of foreigners, the Samaritans. Even the woman of 
Samaria herself, though her life is revealed as suspicious, is 
not, at least, repulsive to the reader. But when we blend 
with this scene that parable which is familiarly known by 
the name “the Good Samaritan,” we are amazed at the 
favorable picture which Jesus deliberately drew of a man 
belonging to this alien nation. The scene is on the steep, 
wild road to Jericho. The object of sympathy is a man 
who has fallen among thieves, who lies, stripped and half- 
dead, by the roadside. One traveller saw him, and crossed 
over to the other side. He was a Jew, and a priest, too. 
Another came up, even went and looked at the man, but 
passed by on the other side. He is one of our countrymen, 
too, and a Levite. Who is the man who not only went to 
the unfortunate sufferer, but had compassion on him, and 
bound up his wounds, set him on his own beast, brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him ? The answer was a 
bold one : He was a foreigner — one with whom you have 
no dealings. The flesh he touches is as swine’s flesh to you. 
Tou would not allow him to become a proselyte even. He 
belongs to that detested people concerning whom one of your 
later writers has spoken as follows : “ There be two manners 
of nations which my heart abhorreth, and the third is no 
nation — they that sit in the mountains of Samaria, and they 
that dwell among the Philistines, and that foolish people 
that dwell in Sichem.” The man in the parable, whom you 
must admire, was of this abhorred and foolish people. 
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Such is the appreciation of the foreigner which breathes 
in the teaching of him who came to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. It is the undertone which has been whis- 
pering through the whole scripture, even though its sound 
be almost lost at times in the louder wrath against sin, and 
especially against idolatry ; or its whisper be kept purposely 
back because of the hardness of the people with whom it 
was necessary that this rough experiment of the world’s 
education should commence. It found utterance in the law 
itself. For there we find that statute, which reads as if it 
came warm from the legislator’s heart: “Thou shalt not 
oppress a stranger; for ye know the heart of a stranger, 
seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt” “ The Lord 

your God loveth the stranger, giving him food and 

raiment. Love ye, therefore, the stranger, for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt.” This spirit kindled in the 
glorious visions of the prophets. 

But it was reserved for the apostles — pre-eminently for 
Paul of Tarsus, himself a Hebrew of the Hebrews — to 
gather all the rays of light in the ancient scripture, and that 
shone around them from the glorified person and work of 
Christ, into their burning-glass, and so proclaim to the na- 
tions, with the heat of the Christian charity, that “ ye are 
no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God,” wherein “ there is 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free ; but Christ is all, and s 
in all.” 

To some it may seem strange and circuitous to bring from 
the Jewish scriptures any pictures which should give lessons 
to Christians of the nineteenth century with respect to their 
attitude toward the nations of foreign countries. But, unless 
we have overrated the interest of the topic which has en- 
gaged our attention, those lessons are fresh, weighty, and 
encouraging. 

The tendency to sweeping judgments of classes and races 
is here effectively rebuked. We may not, indeed, ignore 
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the fact of certain national characteristics. Those charac- 
teristics are marked and unmistakable. But the qualities 
which belong to man as man, are much more numerous 
and prominent in all races than are those which distinguish 
one race from another. When Americans first see Chinese, 
they are apt to say : “ These men are all alike.” No con- 
clusion could be more untrue, or, indeed, ridiculous. It is 
very common, on seeing two or three foreigners, to make up 
the mind that they stand for the whole race. But if there 
was an Orphah among the daughters of Moab, there was a 
Ruth also. The two were very unlike ; but they belonged 
to one nation. Nothing is more repugnant to intelligent 
Christian charity than to listen to descriptions of representa- 
tive Englishmen, Irishmen, Germans, Africans, Chinese, as 
if you could give these several millions of people one neck, 
and then cut off that neck at one stroke of your masterly 
generalization. 

The scriptural narratives are full of the important principle 
that in dealing with foreigners we should deal with them as 
individuals of the common human family. Let the individual 
make what way he can in the world. Give him room. His 
accidents of birth, color, race, should not hinder him from 
doing or attaining anything that his individual ability and 
effort enable him to do or attain. Let Ruth glean in the 
fields, though she be a Moabite. Let the young men • give 
her a fair opportunity. If she be thirsty, let her drink. If 
she seems to be specially deserving, “let fall some of the 
handfuls on purpose for her.” If she be every way a suitable 
wife for Boaz, who shall forbid her taking her place, though 
she be a foreigner, in the succession of the promised race ? 
All Philistines were not like the great, overgrown, vain, and 
impious Goliath. Ittai was noble, modest, faithful, even if 
he was born in Gath. 

True citizenship in America, as it was in Judea, is more 
a matter of conviction and choice, than of birth and color. 
No mother in Israel was more thoroughly imbued with 
Jewish ideas than was Ruth. She had wholly joined her 
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fortunes to the holy commonwealth. No importunity could 
prevail upon her to remain in the land of her nativity. 
What an anticipation and confirmation of Paul’s grand 
words was the reply which this woman of Moab made to 
Naomi ! She said: “ Where thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people. shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Where thou die6t will I die, and 
there will I be buried.” Paul proclaimed : “ He is not a 
Jew who is one outwardly ; but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly.” The truest American is not he who is born on 
the soil, but the one who adopts in clearest light and purest 
devotion those principles which distinguish the American 
institutions. 

We might, indeed, be led to expect that some of the most 
earnest and eminent American citizens and Puritan Chris- 
tians will be found among foreigners. Our Lord saw no such 
faith in Israel as he saw in the Roman centurion. David had 
no soldiers so devotedly Hebrew as were Ittai and Uriah. 
Hobab was a better Israelite than many a chief whose blood 
bad come all the way unstained from Abraham. 

All the impressions of the topic before us fall in with what 
we are beginning to observe on the field of home and foreign 
missions. So much has been taught us respecting the won- 
derful part which, it is supposed, has been assigned to what 
we are used to calling the Anglo-Saxon race, that many of 
us — who, perhaps, would find it difficult to make good our 
own descent from that famous stock — have yet acted as if 
we had not much expectation of making genuine American 
Christians and vigorous apostolic churches out of any other 
people than such as could trace their lineage from some 
Nevr England family. And on foreign fields, for a long 
while, it seemed as if some of our good missionaries sup- 
posed that it was too much to expect that native converts 
could manage their own local churches, sustain their own 
pastors, supply from their own number .pastors who could 
honorably and successfully administer that office, and even 
become themselves successful missionaries to other races 
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than their own. We have lived to see these poor views pass 
away in no small measure. But they still linger with more 
power than we suspect. They still greatly fetter the effort, 
because they so narrow the confidence, of our churches. It 
is needful to cultivate the generous faith, hope, and charity 
which belong to our religion, with respect to all races of the 
world. God is marvellously throwing these races together. 
It is not for any intelligent citizen or Christian or church 
to cherish the opinion that there is any one peculiar country 
in which Christian piety or true church order is to prevail, 
any peculiar race which can be supposed to form free insti- 
tutions and manage free churches. Even into the Jewish 
nation and church were incorporated the Moabite, Midianite, 
Hittite, Philistine, Phenician, Roman, and Samaritan. The 
fairest graces and virtues grew in their beauty on those 
stalks. We are not worthy of the Hebrew and Christian 
history which we inherit unless we expect to gather all 
classes — Irish, German, Scandinavian, African, and Chinese 
— into our American churches ; unless we expect them to 
adopt the American school and the American Sabbath; 
unless we expect them to be as excellent champions of our 
Puritan Christianity as many of them have already been 
champions of our American liberty in the Senate and on 
the battle-field. With this broader conception of what we 
may expect from foreigners, and of what they may properly 
expect from us, it is obvious that the home and foreign work 
of our churches takes on at the same time a vast accession 
of both undertaking, and encouragement. 
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ARTICLE III. 

THE INSCRIPTION OF MESHA, KING OF MOAB. 

BT HEY. WILLIAM HATES WARD, HBW YORK. 

M. Ch. ClermonivGanneau, interpreter to the French 
Consulate at Jerusalem, first brought to the knowledge of 
the world, in a letter dated Jan. 16tli, 1870, the existence 
of a historical inscription by Mesha, king of Moab, who 
flourished nearly nine centuries before Christ. He has pub- 
lished two fac-eimiles of the inscription, each accompanied 
by a translation. Himself but an amateur, his work has 
been taken up by De Vogue, the learned palaeographist of 
France, by Derenbourg, a well-known French student of 
Plienician antiquities, by Sclilottmann, the ablest German 
commentator on Phenician remains, and in England by 
Deutsch, in a most tantalizing, fragmentary way. Neubauer 
has published English and German translations ; and notes 
by Renan, Rawlinson, Senior Sachs, Harkavy, and other 
writers, have fallen under our notice. As the inscription is 
in itself of so great interest and value, and has attracted so 
much attention, and as the original form of it is inaccessible 
to the American public, while no transcription into the 
ordinary Hebrew type has been made in this country, except 
in one or two Jewish newspapers of narrow circulation, a 
careful discussion of this manuscript in the light of the best 
European authorities that have come within our reach, is, 
we think, called for. 

A Prussian, by the name of Klein, was the first to learn, 
in 1868, that this monument existed in the ancient Dibon. 
So far as we can learn, he tried to secure it, and perhaps in 
time might have done so. Captain Warren, of the Palestine 
Exploration Survey, represents that he was himself restrained! 
from attempting to secure it by his respect to the prior claim 
of the Prussian. M. Clermont-Ganneau, who had become 
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aware of its existence, whether independently or through 
Klein, does not appear, felt no such scruples. The Bedouins 
of whom he inquired reported the existence in Dhiban, the 
ancient Dibon, on the east side of the Dead Sea, of a large 
block of black rock covered with characters* From the 
descriptions he received he suspected them to be Phenician ; 
and when a rough copy of part of it was brought by an 
Arab, proving that such was the case, he resolved to obtain 
an impression at any price. Accordingly, he sent to Dibon 
a very intelligent young Arab, Yaqoub Caravacca, accom- 
panied by a couple of horsemen. With some difficulty he 
obtained leave from the tribe who held possession of it, to 
take an impression. During the operation, one of those 
quarrels occurred, so frequent among the Bedouins. Yaqoub 
was struck with a lance, and the three men, with difficulty, 
escaped on their horses. But, with an admirable presence 
of mind, one of poor Yaqoub’s companions stripped off the 
wet paper from the stone, and carried off the torn fragments. 
M. Ganneau received the impression, but in a miserable 
condition. The paper was torn and crumpled in drying, 
and it was only by holding the fragments between the eye 
and a candle, or the rays of the sun, that he was able to 
detect the characters. M. Ganneau then treated with the 
sheikh of the powerful tribe of Beni-Sakher to secure for him 
the stone, paying him in advance two hundred medjidies, and 
running a great risk of never seeing stone or money or Arab 
again. In two weeks the honest sheikh brought back the 
money, saying that it was impossible to get the stone, as the 
owners of it had broken it up, having got the impression that 
the Turkish government was somehow making it a pretext 
to interfere with their liberty. More probably they found 
that the stone was of value, and thought that if broken up 
they could obtain more for a score of rocks than for one. 
Fire and water had done the vandal work. Some time later 
M. Ganneau received from another sheikh excellent impres- 
sions of the two larger fragments, and several small frag- 
ments of the stone itself with the actual characters on them. 
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Captain Warren also received from an Arab whom he em- 
ployed impressions and fragments. These impressions of 
M. Ganneau he has published in two yao*imifes,‘both of 
which are before us, and the last of which, in the April 
number of the Bex me Archadogiqm f is the basis of our own, 
as of other translations. We have carefully compared with 
this text the photographs of Captain Warren’s “squeezes” 
which we have received. These are all the original sources 
now available, although there is said to exist a copy of 
several lines made by Klein. Of the original monument 
about two thirds, including six hundred letters, are now in 
Jerusalem, having been secured mainly by M. Ganneau. But 
they can add very little to what we already have. 

The stone was about thirty-nine inches high, twenty inches 
wide, and twenty inches thick. The engraved face was of 
about the shape of an ordinary gravestone, rounded at the 
top, and is indicated quite exactly by the outline of the 
transcription given on another page. The stone is a very 
heavy, compact black basalt. Its extreme hardness is the 
reason why the letters are engraved quite superficially. It 
is a point of great interest that the words are separated by 
points, and the sentences by perpendicular lines. This 
seems to have been, then, an antique way of writing in the 
Phenician character. It is of the greatest aid in translation. 

In the accompanying transcription from the Moabite or 
antique Phenician character, those letters which are doubtful 
are indicated by lines above them. Letters in brackets are 
conjectural readings to fill lacunae . The length of the 
vacant spaces indicates quite accurately the lacunae in 
Ganneau’s facsimile ; and in this respect the present copy 
is superior to any transcription that has been published in 
Europe. 
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1 lam Mesha con of Cbemosh [nadab] King of Moab, [the D-] 

2 Ibonlte. | My father reigned over Moab thirty yean and I reigned 

8 after my father. J And I made this high place to Chemoch in Karhah [and * 
this House of Sal- 

4 vation because he has saved me from all the attacks and because he has 
caused me to look on all my enemies. | O [m r ] i 
0 was King of Israel, and he afflicted Moab many days, because Chemosh was 
angry with his [landj. | 

C. And his son succeeded him, and he also said, “ I will afflict Moab/* | In my 
days he spake thus, 

7 And I looked on him and on his house, | and Israel kept continually perish- 

ing. And Omit held possession of the land ( ?) of 

8 Medeba. And there dwelt in it [Omri and his son and his grand] son forty 

years. [But] 

8 Chemosh [restored] it in my days. I And I built Baal-Meon and I made in it 
And I [besieged] ( ?) 

10 Kiijathaim. I And the men of Gad had dwelt of old in the land [of Kiija- 

thalm]. And the King of Israel built 

11 fbr him [Kiijathaim] I And I fought against the city and took it. | And I 

slew all the [men of] 

12 the city, a spectacle to Chemosh and to Moab. | And I brought back from 

thence the [altar of Jehovah, and put] 

18 it before Cheihosh in Kerioth. | And I caused to dwell therein the men of 
Shiran; and the men of 

14 Sharath. | And Chemosh said to me, “ Go and take Nebo from Israel.” | 

[And I ] 

15 went In the night and I fought against it from the overspreading of the dawn 

till noon. J And I [took it, and I] 

16 [utterly destroyed] It, and I slew all of it seven thousand 

17 for to Ashtor Chemosh had [I] devoted [them] and I took from thence 

the 

18 vessels of Jehovah, and I presented them before Chemosh. | And the King 

of Israel [built] 

19 Jahaz and dwelt in it while he was fighting against me. | And Chemosh drove 

him from [before me; and] 

20 I took from Moab 200 men, all told ; | and I attacked ( ?) Jahaz and took it, 

21 joining it to Dibon. j I built Karhah, the wall of the forests and the wall of 

22 the hill (Ophel). I And I built its gates and I built its towers. | and 

28 I made a royal palace, and I made reservoirs for the collection of the waters 
in the midst 

24 of the city. | And there was no cistern in the midst of the dty In Karhah; 

and I said to all the people, “ Make 

25 for you each man a cistern in his house.” And I dug ditches ( ?) fbr Karhah 

[in the road 

26 to] Israel. | I built [AJroer, and I made the high way to Arnon. 

27 I built Betb»Bamoth, for it was ruined, | and I built Bozrah, for it was 

deserted ( ?). 

28 And I set in Dibon garrisons (?); for all Dibon was submissive. | And I 

filled (?) 

29 - — in the cities which I added to the land. | And I built 

80 and the temple of Diblathalm, | and the temple of Baal-Meon, and liaised 

up there 

81 the land. | And there dwelt in Horonaim 

82 Cbemosh said to me, “ Go, fight against Horonaim." | And I— 

88 Chemosh in my days .... 

g4»***»**»«* 
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Commentary on the Inscription. 

Fortunately the general sense of the inscription is dear. The 
language is simple and quite Hebraic, and with the exception of a 
few difficult words, the task of the translator is mainly to exercise 
his ingenuity in filling out the gaps. 

L. 1. M. Ganneau, as we understand, did not find on his impres- 
sions even a trace of the last part of the name Chemosh [nadab]. 
This “ -nadab ” is but a guess, suggested by a Chemosh-nadab of 
Moab, whose name occurs on a prism of Sennacherib. The sug- 
gestion of supplying [in] at the end of the line is due to Noldeke, 
and is no doubt right. The kings of Edom in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39 
are each characterized by the name of their native cities ; as Belah 
of Dinhabah, Jobab of Bozrah, etc. Schlottmann, Derenbourg, and 
Neubauer had all read “ [son of] Ibni.” 

L. 3. The word nrrp in biblical Hebrew means baldness. In 
that sense it is used by Isaiah and Jeremiah in their almost identical 
prophecy concerning Moab. Here it must mean Dibon, or, more 
probably, a quarter of Dibon, — some bald hill or acropolis that 
formed part of the town. Thus we have used in the sense of 
a bald, bare, Moabite hill, in Num. xxiii. 8, the only case in which 
the word is used in prose, from to scrape , to rub smooth. 

We need a clearer view of the geography of Dibon to understand it 
fully. The meaning Esplanade , given by Ganneau, is quite inadmissi- 
ble ; and it does not suit the context to identify Karhah with Kirheres, 
as some have done. The missing words at the end of the line are read 
in various ways. All the students thus far have placed the perpen- 
dicular line that separates the clauses after nmpa, beginning the 
next clause with the letter a. We are persuaded that this is wrong, 
because the perpendicular line in question, which* we make a part 
of a letter, rather than a mark of division, is preceded by the point 
which separates words ; and in no other case in the inscription is a 
point used with a line. Besides, no suggested filling of the space 
makes the beginning of a new sentence, except Ganneau’s, who says, 
i( [I am called Me]sha, because, etc.” But we cannot conceive how 
this could be put into the right Hebrew letters to fill the space. 
Schlottmann and Derenbourg read ru]a, “a high place of sal- 
vation,” (cf. Ebenezer, a stone of help), and Netibauer, who does 
not think this good Hebrew, suggests W>5]n, a because of the 

salvation.” Both of these are strained, and put the dividing line 
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where there is scarce a comma needed. Ndldeke gives it up as in- 
soluble. The straight line must be part of a letter, because preceded 
by a dot. It may either be a, 1, % or p. There is no room for 
other letters which contain this element. The reading we have 
suggested makes good sense, and there is just room for it The 
only other possible reading we can conjecture, is "Wajsi , “ and 

I clothed myself with salvation,” cf. Ps. cxxxii. 16, a reading which 
requires a Moabite use of in its original sense of “ to cover,” for 
which Hebrew uses shb. We have several parallel instances of 
the differences between Hebrew and Moabite usage. 

L. 4. The word *pbirn is very blind ; we have translated, “ the 
attacks.” Perhaps it is a participle, attackers. The reading is 
doubtful, but we can suggest nothing better, unless the reading needs 
correction to "J— Vert , the kings , or pDbirn , the rulers . At the close 
of this line all commentators fill up the blank so as to read “ Omri.” 
But as this makes the construction a little awkward, Ndldeke sug- 
gests that the two doubtful letters may read Dp as well as £9 , and 
that there is barely room for " , [^£9]op , “Omri arose.” 

L. 5. CpstT'D is a very awkward word. The sense is plain 
enough. It would seem that it ought to read tparri Perhaps the 
stone-cutter dropped a h, or perhaps a •» , although we should not 
expect the imperfect. It is hardly probable that two Yodhs could have 
been contracted into one, and rgKn^D is almost equally improbable. 

L. 6. Our reading of at the end of the line is quite problemati- 
cal, but, we think, quite as good as that of Schlottmann, who inserts 
ODD, “In my day Chemosh said, and I will look on him and on his 
house.” Neubauer’s could hardly exist beside the contracted 
imperative ?jb, 1. 14, and, besides, is too long, as is probably odd ; 
and we may add, that the shape of the first imperfect letter of 
the word forbids its being M . In favor of the construction with *)& , 
cf. 1 Kings xxii. 8, *)? Tjbun nutf* b» . 

L. 7. It would really seem, if our translation, which is the only 
easy one, be correct, that we ought to have a full stop after Db*. 
Derenbourg avoids the difficulty by making Db$ here and in 1. 10 
the name of a town, Almon, cf. Nam. xxxi. 46 ; but this is harsh. 
The phrase *iDtj btno* reminds us of OTDD d? tfintt • 

“ Woe unto thee, O Moab ! 

Thou art perishing, O people of Chemosh 1 ” 

found in the old song recorded in Num. xxL 29. We should expect 
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“ the land/’ or “ plain ” of Medeba to fill the gap at the end of the line. 
The doubtful 9 or p at the beginning of the next line suggests po9 , 
“ valley,” if the geography would allow, or more plausibly rpn for 
the Hebrew nrpa , “ a plain.” But as Captain Warren’s photograph 
shows no sign of 9 , but does suggest the last stroke of 3 , very likely 
the reading should be simply ]nat , “ the land.” 

L. 8. This long gap of about twelve letters is the most unfortunate 
of any in the whole inscription, as it would have aided us in its chro- 
nology. It may be [anna i*inai *n»9], “ Omri and after him Ahab 
his son,” as Noldeke suggests, or it may be [pi ram »n], he and 
his son and his grandson,” as Senior Sachs reads in the Revue 
Israelite , April 21. In this line ruo (from Pijd) is certainly “ years.” 
It is used in this sense in the second Sidonian Royal Inscription and 
in the first Umm-el-Awdmid Fhenician Inscription, and yet Neu- 
bauer says, in the Academy for April, that “ in this sense it is neither 
Hebrew, Fhenician, Arabic, nor Chaldee.” For the singular no 
instead of the plural, cf. Ch , Num. xx. 29. The passably good 
suggestion at the end of the line ro[o**l] “restored it,” is from N6l- 
deke. Schlottmann reads [ft^i], which takes almost too much room ; 
and Neubauer’s six letters are quite inadmissible. 

L. 9. How the lacuna at the end of this line should be filled we 
cannot tell. Schlottmann conjectures [tdi&]ki in the sense of “ belear 
gured.” There is too much space for [p]at1 . 

L. 11. The gap in this line Schlottmann fills with ^pfi which is 
too short for the space. Neubauer inserts ■w* , w Jaazer,” a pure 
guess. We prefer to repeat p'np , both here and in 1. 10. 

L. 12. rrn is a contraction for rr&n , “ a spectacle,” a word which 
we find in the Kethibh of Eccl. v. 10. Derenbourg makes it a 
similar contraction from the verb ran == ran, “ to please,” and refers 
to the fret that the name of the Moabitess Ruth is written in 
Aramaic. The haphazard continuation of this line given in the 
translation roughly indicates the general sense. 

L. 13. The unfortunate break at the end of this line makes it 
impossible to tell whether means captains, or is the name of a 
tribe. Noldeke translates it “Saron(?),” and supposes that the 
name of the second town or tribe whose people were removed to 
the captured city, ended in “ hereth,” which begins the next line. 
Derenbourg ingeniously suggests that “Shiran” is a name given 
in the Jerusalem Talmud to Sibmah, and that in Josh. xiii. 19, a 
Zareth-shahar (mmo, cf. 1. 14) is mentioned next to Sibmah. 
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L. 15. means “ overspreading,” from yp?, “to expand," to 
spread out," from which sense we have rrp 1 } , “ firmament/’ But we 
are inclined to accept the suggestion of a writer in the Jewish Mes- 
senger , and read Span by the change of one stroke, and translate, 
“from the breaking forth of the dawn"; cf. Is. lviii. 8, Spy; 1& 
, “ then shall thy light break forth like the dawn." 

L. 17. The letters ra, perhaps ton, at the beginning of the 
line are recovered from Captain Warren’s photograph, and are not 
given by Ganneau. The gap at the end of 1. 16 and the beginning 
of L 17 is too great to’ supply except by a wild guess. Possibly there 
was recorded an offering of these slaughtered captives on the “ high 
place," rofn], or simply to Ashtor “ Chemosh," ©n[a]. The com- 
bination of the male and female names Ashtor Chemosh is new and 
remarkable. Whether it represents merely Ashtor of Chemosh, or 
a deity combining the male and female attributes, is doubtful. The 
gap in the middle of the line we fill [omr]«^nn , differently from 
other commentators. 

L. 18. Ganneau entertains no doubt of the important word 
“ Jehovah," which Captain Warren foils to recognize on his squeezes. 
But a careful comparison of his photographs convinces us that it is 
actually there. The first word, ona^ptn , of which Ganneau gives 
but two letters, we complete from the photographs. Captain War- 
ren has misread the letters. 

L. 20. We translate tvar\ “ all told" ; rikS being used in enumer- 
ation in several Shemitic tongues. So Ganneau and Schlottmann, 
though Derenbourg, Noldeke, and Neubauer translate it “captains." 
Schlottmann reads the next word imho, but it is probably nktofiO, 
literally, “ and I lifted it," i.e. “ I suddenly put this little body of 
soldiers into the city." For the singular suffixes cf. iba , Exod. xiv. 7. 

L. 21. Warren’s photographs seem to make the first word, nbob, 
as suggested by Schlottmann, but the reading is yet in doubt The 
grammatical connection is not clear, and we suspect that the gap at 
the end of the previous line is larger than is represented, and that 
the apparent verse division is part of an illegible letter. 

L. 22. The first word, born, seems to us plain enough on 
Warren’s last photograph. Ganneau does not give it, and Warren 
reads it wrong. It is strangely illustrated by the “ Wall of Ophel," 
b|*n pyiri, cf. 2 Chron. xxvii. 8. 

L. 23. The last part of this line is incomplete and very difficult. 
There is a blank near the end of the line, large enough to contain 
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two or three letters, which seems to be caused by a flaw in the 
stone. Perhaps, as in the Inscription of Estmunezer, an original 
flaw in the stone was skipped by the scribe, so that there is no real 
gap in the inscription. The word i«ba may mean “ prisons," from 
xba , “ to restrain ” ; and so Derenbourg reads, “ prisons of the men.” 
We make it, y^o rfo]VR ■'xba , “ reservoirs for the outpourings of 
the waters.” We know that mdfit and are used in this sense 

T «'« 

in the Bible, and only in connection with Moabite country. Per- 
haps n^bntn wx , cf. Num. xxi. 15, a fragment of an old local song, 
will suggest V*[nn as an even better reading ; cf. tttsn rvrapc , 
Gen. xxx. 38, and t rw ba*na, 2 Sam. xvii. 20. 

L. 25. The photograph shows us a o before ©x , where every- 
body expected ba . We therefore read cab . Probably the b should 
go to the previous line. The word rr^ao or rrnac is one of the 
hardest to explain in the whole inscription. It seems as if it must 
be derived from ma , u to cut,” which makes the previous word w , 

cut ” and not "P^a , “ I dug ” ; and yet in despair we have translated 
the phrase, u I dug the ditches in [the road to] Israel. We think that 
n*?x should be read at the end of the line. The three perpendicular 
strokes that are indicated in the facsimile cannot well read anything 
else than m . Neubauer’s [ , '05 ]k cannot fit those strokes, nor is it 
idiomatic. Schlottmann’s conjecture is ingenious bin to [7 ea r*n]x, 
and he renders, “ I decreed the prohibition of the fraternity with the 
people of Israel.” This he illustrates by the fraternity, the u hudhr ” 
which now exists in Kerek, the modem large town of Moab, between 
the Mohammedan and Christian quarters of the place. 

L. 26. The pixa nboc is the *p7»b rvnasu of Isa. xvi. 2. 

L. 27. Whe must read Xh mn "o , although the possible t£XMp 
in 1. 5, suggests . Warren's photograph relieves the text of 
doubt At the end of the line Ganneau reads [s]s with room for 
two more letters. This X may equally well be T or . Derenbourg 
reads [xn a]w , " for it was deserted.” The only difficulty about 
this is, that it makes the next line rather void of pertinence. He 
reads it ©[*11], “ and the chiefs of Dibon were fifty, for all Dibon 
was obedient” Schlottmann suggests for the gap in these two 
lines «[x rn n]x9 , “ for the men of Dibon, fifty in pumber, 
subdued it” which gives a more connected sense, though trt , u chiefs,” 
might be preferred to ox . In the Syrian campaigns which occurred 
at this time, not only the king of Syria is mentioned, but the number 
of subordinate leaders on either side, as Ahab’s 232 “captains of the 
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provinces/’ ■No, and Benhadad’s 32 0"oVn, or rvihf, or 

L. 28. As we have seen, Derenbonrg and Schlottmann translate 
lO&n as a numeral, so also does Noldeke. Nenbaoer fills the gap 
at the beginning of the line with ©onan , and translates, “ and I gar- 
risoned Dibon with garrisons, for all Dibon was subdued.” This 
assumes the meaning “ armed,” which nearly all ancient versions give 

to D*Mran . 

• * 

L. 29. The first three legible letters in this line are rw© , possi- 
bly nra . No sort of dot is after « , so that can hardly be the 
Accusative sign. As Ganneau did not give the first letter, n» has 
been so regarded by most Noldeke translates *ppa, “cattle,” a 
reading which requires us to translate , “ collected,” as if it 
were *nDDR ; but cf. 1. 21 for its meaning. Schlottmann reads *pao 
ppn n« [cosy* *'rN]bu , “1 filled with inhabitants Bikran,” etc. But 
we know of no “ Bikran,” and this ought to be a prominent town. 
Besides, in accordance with Moabite idiom, we should read *p©** 
rather than oner ; but the text requires either aor o, and does 
not close the word with this letter. Neubauer’s reading needs 
no refutation. We are inclined to translate *ppa , etc., “in the 
cities which 1 added to the land,” comparing 1. 21, where a city 
probably is “ added to Dibon.” How the gap should be filled we 
are in doubt It may record the imposition of tribute, nxo[u]. 

L. 31. Horonaim is used absolutely. It is a great pity that 
this gap occurs, as we would have learned whether this city was in 
the north or the south of Moab. If in the north, this is a continuation 
of the war against Israel ; if in the south, it introduces a campaign 
against Edom. The readings, [■pjifan na a©** , or [ojifna **i]a , 
have been suggested, but there is hardly room for either. 

L. 32. The remainder of the inscription is mainly illegible. It 
recounts the command of Chemosh to attack Horonaim, and, doubt- 
less, the successful campaign against it. 

Relation of Mesha’s Pillar to Biblical History. 

Our inscription reads like a leaf taken out of a lost Book 
of Chronicles. The expressions are the same. The tone of 
reverence toward the national God is the same. The names 
of gods, of kings, and of towns are the same. The historical 
books of the Bible give us the Jewish side of the centuries 
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of conflict with Moab. Here we have a chapter from the 
Moabite account of the same long feud. 

As history first discovers the Moabites, they possessed the 
entire eastern side of the Dead Sea, reaching back 6ome 
twenty miles to the territory of the kindred tribe of Ammon, 
which occupied the wilder hill country. The stream of 
Arnon, flowing westerly into the Dead Sea, divides Moab 
into two nearly equal portions. Just before the invasion of 
Canaan by the Israelites, the Amorites had seized the entire 
Moabite country north of the Arnon, and it was from the 
Amorites that the Israelites took it. The Arnon valley is 
deep and broad, and an excellent line of defence, and, so far 
as we know, was never crossed by Amorites or Israelites in 
their wars against Moab, unless David did so, in the cam- 
paign so briefly recorded in 2 Sam. viii. 2. No doubt a 
large Moabite population was found by Moses in these cities 
of Northern Moab, which had just been taken by Sihon from 
“ the former king of Moab,” probably Zippor, the father of 
Balak ; at least, we may judge so from the fragment of the 
very early song preserved in Num. xxi. 27-30, of which the 
twenty-ninth verse reads : 

“ Woe unto thee, Moab 1 
Thou art undone, O people of Chemoeh ! 

He hath given his sons that escaped 
And his daughters into captivity 
To Sihon, king of the Amorites.** 

But the Moabites never forgot that this was their ancestral 
country. Three hundred years later, when the king of 
Ammon seems to have headed a confederacy of the sons of 
Lot, he demanded this northern region of the Israelites ; but 
Jeplithah insisted that not Jabbok, but “Arnon, is the 
border of Moab ” (Judg. xiii. 18). 

The Moabites were a more peaceable, pastoral people than 
the Ammonites, and the story of Naomi and Ruth indicates 
a neighborly feeling between them and the Israelites. It 
may be a continuance of this relation, as well as David’s 
own descent from Ruth the Moabitess, that led him to place 
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his parents in this country (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). The fact 
that the king of Moab now lived in Mizpeh, the place of 
Jephthah’s residence, shows that the Moabites had succeeded 
in regaining their ancestral domain. But David reconquered 
the country in a very sanguinary war, which the history 
treats with remarkable brevity. Very likely, as Ganneau 
suggests, it was no special offence, but state policy, which 
compelled David to give back to the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad the territory which they had lost north of the Arnon ; 
although Jewish tradition refers it to a breach of faith on 
the part of the king of Moab, who had killed David’s parents. 

On the division of the twelve tribes, Edom, on the south 
of the Dead Sea, fell to Judah, while Moab and Ammon fell 
to Israel. Ammon soon became independent, and probably 
Moab not long after. The Reubenites do not seem to have 
been a warlike tribe, and no doubt were forced soon to yield 
the sovereignty of their country to Moab. 44 Unstable as 
water, thou shalt not excel,” was Jacob’s description of the 
tribe, and Deborah complains that, in the war against Jabin, 
Reuben abode 44 among the sheep-folds,” and that 44 for the 
divisions of Reuben there were great searchings of heart.” 
Our inscription mentions only the 44 men of Gad,” and by 
stating that Omri took possession of this region, it leaves us 
to infer that before this time the Moabites had recovered 
their control. It is probable that contiguous towns often 
had almost exclusively a Moabite or an Israelite popula- 
tion ; while in others, perhaps, there was an Israelite and 
a Moabite quarter. 

Omri was a man of more mark than most readers would 
suppose. He seems to have been the commander-in-chief of 
Baasha’s army in his extensive campaigns, the murder of 
whose son Elah, but little more than a year after Baasha’s 
death, found Omri commanding at Gibbethon in a loitg war 
against the Philistines. He could hardly have been fighting 
in this region south of the territory of Judah, except with 
the consent and aid of King Asa of Judah, and perhaps as 
general of the two armies. At any rate, we hear nothing 
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of any war against Judah after the death of Baasha ; and 
Omri, who seems to have been a statesman, as well as soldier, 
always lived on friendly terms with Judah, and bequeathed 
this new policy to his descendants so long as they occupied 
the throne. It would not be strange if Asa’s help may have 
secured him his success in his four years’ contest for the 
throne with Zimri and Tibni. It was Omri that moved the 
capital from Tirzah to the city of Samaria, which he built ; 
and, though known in the Bible as Samaria, his capital was 
known to the Assyrians, and is mentioned in their annals, as 
Bit Omri , the House of Omri. He is the only king of Israel 
before the warlike dynasty of Jehu whose might, ■irvjsat, 
is spoken of (cf. 1 Kings xvi. 27). His expedition against 
Moab is not mentioned in the biblical account; but we learn 
from our inscription that “ he afflicted Moab many days.” 

We learn from the Bible that this dominion lasted through 
the reign of Ahab, and that Mesha paid an annual tribute 
of one hundred thousand lambs and one hundred thousand 
fleeced rams; a number almost incredible, especially as 
compared with the 6even thousand seven hundred rams and 
seven thousand seven hundred h e-goats given as tribute by 
the Arabians to Jeliosliaphat (cf. 2 Chron. xvii. 11). With this 
number may also be compared the spoil taken by Moses from 
the Midianites in the war in which Balaam was slain, and in 
which it would seem that Midian and Moab were confederate, 
as they were in the sin of Peor. In this war, in which 
nearly all Midian was ravaged, if we may judge from the 
fact that thirty-two thousand unmarried girls were captured, 
the entire number of sheep captured was 6ix hundred and 
6eventy-five thousand (cf. Num. xxxiv. 82), but a little 
more than three times Mesha’s annual tribute. On the 
death of Ahab, Mesha refused to pay this tribute (cf. 1 Kings 
i. 1), giving rise to the war for which Ahaziah may have 
made preparations during his brief reign, but which was not 
begun till the reign of Jehoram his brother, or, at least, was 
not carried on till that time with any vigor on the part of 
Israel. 
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Here we meet with a chronological difficulty. Our in- 
scription says (1. 7, 8) that “ Omri took possession of the 

plain (?) of Medeba, and dwelt in it his son forty 

years.” The missing dozen letters may be simply Omri 
and Ahab “his son,” or, perhaps, He, and Ahab his son , and 
Jehoram the son of “ his son.” At any rate, forty years of 
subjection are recorded ; and we should expect, not round 
numbers, but accurate dates, on such a monument as this. 
But by no stretch of computation is it possible to make the 
campaign of Jehoram and Jehoshaphat against Moab, re- 
corded in 2 Kings iii., or the battle of Jehoshaphat against 
the Moabites, Ammonites, and Edomites, recorded in 2 Chron. 
xx., fall more than some thirty-five years after the accession 
of Omri. 

Whether these two campaigns belong to one war it is im- 
possible to say with certainty, though they appear to be 
separated by the interval of several years. It seems to be 
represented (2 Chron. xx. 85) that Jehoshaphat’s battle 
against the Ammonites, Moabites, and Mount Seir took place 
during the reign of Ahab, and so before the rebellion of 
Mesha. One battle took place at Tekoah, but a dozen miles 
south of Jerusalem ; while that recorded in 2 Kings occurred 
after the army had gone around the southern border of the 
Dead Sea. At least one year, and probably several, inter- 
vened between the two battles. In both a complete victory 
is claimed, and yet in neither is it represented that the ter- 
ritory of Moab was permanently occupied. In the campaign 
recorded in 2 Kings, Jehoram, king of Israel, Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, and the viceroy of Edom (there was no king 
of Edom in the reign of Jehoshaphat), instead of attacking 
the rebellious Mesha by the shortest route from the north, 
went through Edom to the southern border of Moab, going 
round the Dead Sea. Whether this was to avoid the neces- 
sity of taking the wild Edomites through Judea, or for the 
purpose of relieving by this diversion the towns in the land 
of Gad and Reuben that may have been attacked by Mesha, 
we cannot say. After suffering severely from lack of water 
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in the wilderness, they completely ravaged the land of Moab 
as far north as Kir-hasereth, ten miles south of the Arnon. 
Here Mesha was besieged, and, in his extremity, sacrificed 
his son and heir to Chemosh in the sight of the besiegers. 
This must have frightened the superstitious Ammonites, 
and had a scarcely less effect on the armies of Jehoram and 
Jehoshaphat, which raised the siege, and returned home, 
probably by the same route that they came, though it is 
quite possible that they went northward, traversing all 
Moab. The question is, whether it was before or after this 
disastrous campaign that Mesha gained the victories which 
he celebrates. 

Schlottmann makes a curious calculation, by which he 
allows forty years from the accession of Omri to that of 
Jehoram. He says the four years of Omri while fighting 
Tibni, the twelve of his undisputed reign, with the twenty- 
two of Aliab, and the two of Ahaziah, make the forty re- 
quired by our inscription. But there are two errors in this 
computation. First, every fraction is counted in the Bible 
as a whole year, so that Ahaziah, who began his reign in the 
seventeenth, and ended it in the eighteenth year of Jehosha- 
phat, is said to have reigned two years; and, secondly, a 
comparison of the dates of the death of Elah (in the twenty- 
seventh year of Asa) and of the death of Omri (in the thirty- 
eighth year of Asa) would have shown that the latter must 
have reigned even less than twelve years, instead of sixteen. 

Accepting the biblical chronology as correct, the forty 
years during which our inscription asserts that the kings of 
Israel afflicted Moab must have extended from the reign of 
Omri through that of Ahab and that of Ahaziah, and nearly 
through that of Jehoram. It is possible that Omri’s subju- 
gation of Moab may have occurred while he was general of 
the army of his warlike predecessor, Baasha ; but if it oc- 
curred during his own reign, it is difficult to see how he 
could have found leisure for such a campaign during his 
three or four years* struggle with Tibni. This leaves not 
more than eight years (he reigned less than twelve), sup- 
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posing him to have taken no time to organize his government 
and recuperate his strength. Allowing, then, four years for 
his contest for the throne, and remembering that his prede- 
cessor died in the twenty-seventh of Asa’s reign of between 
forty and forty-one years, and that Jehoram ascended the 
throne in the eighteenth year of his successor, Jehosliaphat 
(the date given 1 Kings i. 17 is an evident mistake, cf. 
2 Kings iii. 1), and we have but twenty-eight years inter- 
vening before the accession of Jehoram over Israel. Both 
Derenbourg and Noldeke suppose the victories recorded by 
Mesha to have taken place in the short reign of Ahaziah, 
and quote in proof (2 Kings i. 1) that Moab rebelled after 
the death of Ahab. If he then refused to pay any further 
impost, nothing would have been more natural than for him 
to cross the Arnon, and attempt to recover his ancestral 
territory. If such were the case, it would give an explana- 
tion of the fact that the allied kings attacked Moab by the 
difficult route from the south, instead of by the easier and 
shorter route from the north ; for, if Mesha already held the 
Reubenite territory and the fords of the Jordan, it would 
have been difficult to cross it in his face, and it might be 
desirable, by attacking him from the south, to draw him off 
from the region which he had overrun. But this could have 
been scarce thirty years after Omri began his undisputed 
reign. If the figures given by Mesha and the dates of the 
Bible are all correct, it will be necessary either to suppose 
Omri to have conquered Moab while general of Baasha’s 
army, as Joab conquered Ammon while David remained at 
Jerusalem, and thus bring the period of Meslia’s victories 
within the reign of Ahaziah, or the first of Jehoram’s reign; 
or else to suppose that our “ forty years ” began in a victory 
of Omri during the last of his reign, and then to carry the 
end of the period into the last of Jehoram’s reign, or the 
first of Jehu’s. There is some probability of the latter, as 
we are told that in Jehu’s time Ood began to diminish the 
territory of Israel (2 Kings x. 32), and that then the Syrians 
smote the region east of Jordan “ from Aroer, which is by 
Vol. XXVIL No. 108. 81 
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the river of Arnon, and Gilead and Bashan.” It would be 
strange to have such language used if the region of Aroer 
and Arnon had for ten years been Moabite territory; and 
we may be confident that when Hazael with his Syrian army 
was ravaging the north of this region, the king of Moab 
would have been his willing' ally in the south. The main 
objections to this view are, that no reference is made in our 
inscription to the campaigns recorded in scripture, and that 
Mesha’s reign is thus considerably prolonged. But as his 
oldest son was but a boy, as we must believe, when he was 
sacrificed, during the first part of Jehoram’s reign, this may 
give us no difficulty. We are inclined to agree with Senior 
Sachs (Revue Israelite, Apr. 21) in this arrangement of the 
chronology, which refers our monument to the very close of 
Omri’s dynasty, or the beginning of that of his successor. 
If we are told that it was a “ son ” of Omri who, according 
to our inscription (1. 8) continued to afflict Moab until the 
end of the “ forty years,” we may reply that even Jehu is 
mentioned in the records of the Assyrian wars as a “ son of 
Omri,” so strongly did that king leave his impress on the 
nation. 

Linguistic Peculiarities. 

It has been said of the Phenician inscriptions that their 
language differs so little from Hebrew as to deserve the 
name rather of a dialect than of a separate language. Much 
more is this true of the tongue of Moab, as here exhibited. 
So closely does it resemble biblical Hebrew, that there is 
scarce the least difficulty in translation, where the reading 
is clear ; and even the idioms are the same. In the conju- 
gation of rfey and of ngb we have the same contractions as in 
Hebrew ; the Hiphil conjugation occurs repeatedly, not re- 
placed by an Arabic Aphel or a Phenician Iphil ; the verbs 
"I'fi, a"&, and vCt are contracted as in Hebrew ; the article is 
freely employed; and such idioms as “he has caused me 
to look on all my enemies ” (1. 4) sound very familiar. 

In verbs we find two very interesting variations from He- 
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brew, one of which is the Hiphtaal conjugation ormbn. This 
corresponds to the eighth conjugation of Arabic, and is one 
of a series of t conjugations which we find fully developed in 
the Ethiopic and the Assyrian, though they do not appear 
in Hebrew in their normal form of the t following the first 
radical of the simple conjugation, except in verbs beginning 
with a sibilant. 

Another peculiarity which the Moabite dialect shows, in 
common with the Arabic and Coptic, is one that has not 
been suggested, so far as we have seen, except in private 
correspondence by Professor C. M. Mead, of Andover, but 
in reference to which we entertain no doubt. It is the re- 
tention of the original form of the verbs *Tb, which have in 
Hebrew been softened to rfh. Noldeke explains the final 
in such forms as wn (1. 5), and wa (1. 6), as the suffix 
of the third person singular; the regular object being an- 
ticipated by the suffix, as is the practice in Syriac, and thus 
expressed doubly. But the Moabite language shows in no 
other respect an assimilation to Aramaic peculiarities, but 
rather to those of the southern Shemitic family ; and it is 
much more probable that the original root has here been 
preserved. 

The plural is formed in i, probably •)- ; and the dual in 
probably f-. The dual wni, (1. 15), should probably be 
read pris, as a and a are easily confounded. 

The suffix of the third person sing., mas., is n, probably 
rw 9 as is not uncommon in Hebrew ; cf. raj? , Num. xxiii. 8, 
though the prophecy of Balaam in most cases now gives us 
the modem Hebrew vl. Thus also we have in 1. 14, 
for the Hebrew fca , corresponding to the familiar ffao and 
rnfto . The feminine termination of nouns seems to be gen- 
erally n , though we clearly have rnan for rroa . The Moabite 
mz5 corresponding to Hebrew nau5 , is from ijptf , like Hebrew 
na from wa . 

The orthography is more contracted than in Hebrew, but 
less so than in Phenician. We have the full form from , 
where the Phenician has only , and ^ , where Phenician 
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has JR . And yet we have, as in Phenician "pa for ■*», prob- 
ably because the final V , which we know really existed in 
Phenician as in Hebrew, was unaccented. In the middle 
of a word the contracted form is the rule; as «fi for twfi, 
nilh for ■rctoh, for ra* , fitjVijra for fi^ni^n , x5x for 
■u for *vto, na for tv's, etc. In the case of r* 1 *, t**, and 
Tpin , the * or i had consonantal, or at least diphthongal 
power. In nai we seem to have a clear case of a quiescent 
letter, as also in Hr^gg, 1. 25, cf. rtng»i, 1. 7, and na, passim. 

In the syntax we find no deviation from the Hebrew, 
except it be the failure to repeat the article in raft rraan , 1. 3 ; 
and this is not without Hebrew analogy, cf. *t "ri*n , Ps. xii. 8. 
In Phenician the article is seldom repeated ; e.g. t *wfi , this 
door , Umm. 1, 3. 

The Forms of the Letters. 

From an inscription like this of Mesha, dating back to the 
first half, and probably the first quarter, of the ninth century 
before Christ — the oldest purely alphabetical monument 
in existence 1 — we might expect to learn something of the 
history of the old Hebrew or Phenician alphabet — an alpha- 
bet of the greatest interest to us, not simply because in it 
were first recorded the most of our sacred scriptures, but 
because through Cadmus it has been adopted, with modifica- 
tions, by ancient and modern civilizations. From it, through 
Palmyrene or a kindred script, with some modifications from 
the Assyrian arrow-heads, came the modern Hebrew letters ; 
and the Ionian Greeks, and through them the world ac- 
cepted the same alphabet bodily, shapes and names, for their 
own writing. 

The importance of Mesha’s monument in this respect has 
been somewhat overrated. We already knew the shapes of 

1 Unless we except an antique agate seal, bearing simply the letters tbiA, 
belonging to SkaUum, of which de Vogiid gives a figure (Revue Arekaeologique for 
1868, pi. 14). The oldest of the Greek inscriptions of Thera, written in pure 
Phenician letters, and like Phenician from right to left, are doubtfully referred 
to the same century as Mesha’s monument. 
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the letters as far back as the seventh century b.c., and some 
seals and weights may be even earlier. The conclusion of 
Count de Vogud was generally accepted, that previous to 
the seventh century b.c. one general alphabet was common 
to all the region, from Egypt to the Bosphorus, and from 
the Mediterranean to . the Euphrates, and that these letters 
in their archaic type were characterized by sharp angles and 
zigzag lines. Our monument proves this for a new race, the 
Moabites. Their alphabet and language were identical with 
those of the Hebrews and Phenicians. No doubt the same 
was true of their brother tribe of Edom, and of all the races 
which the Mosaic genealogy connects with Abraham, as also 
of the eleven Hamitic-Canaanite tribes of Gen. x. 15-17. 
If we could only find similar monuments of the Philistines 
and of the Bephaim, it would clear up the most perplexing 
points in Palestinian ethnography. 

Taking as a standard the oldest existing alphabetic monu- 
ments, such as the Greek inscriptions from the island of 
Thera, and one at Eremopolis in Crete (which F. Hitzig ex- 
plained as Phenician !), and the Phenician inscriptions found 
on some gems and seals, on a bronze lion of Khorsabad, and 
on the stone of Nora, we find the following variations worthy 
of attention. 

We meet for the first time with the truly archaic i as a 
simple triangle, exactly the Greek J. In most inscriptions 
i and n are nearly or quite indistinguishable. In his “ Die 
Phonizsche Sprache,” Schroder gives no separate characters 
for % those for i being enough. In some of the older in- 
scriptions, as those from Umm-d-awdmxd, we find the stroke 
at the left of i considerably shorter than in \ and suggesting 
the form in Mesha’s inscription. It is very interesting to 
find the oldest Phenician, or rather Canaanite •» identical 
with the Greek J, and thus indicating the period when the 
Greek alphabet was borrowed from the East. 1 

The form of 1,. a half-circle from the centre of which falls 
a straight line ( Y )> is not absolutely new, but interesting. 

1 Cadmus, the East. 
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Deutsch has connected it with the Greek T, but this is 
doubtful. We have the same form several times, though 
not uniformly, in the Marseilles inscription, and a i found 
on a Babylonian seal, and published by Bawlinson, 1 gives 
even more exactly the Greek T. 

The n is our H, with two cross lines instead of one. 

The b is almost precisely a figure 6. 

The o is new, and evidently an older form than hitherto 
found. As ordinarily found in inscriptions, this letter lias 
been likened to a church spire struck by lightning ; but here 
we hare the zigzag bolt resolved into three horizontal lines, 
which are crossed by a perpendicular stroke which represents 
the church spire. This form strikingly suggests the Greek 
capital S, though the latter lacks the perpendicular line. 
But all Greek inscriptions from the fortieth to the seventieth 
Olympiad retaiu the perpendicular stroke, so exactly re- 
sembling our Samekh. 

The p is slightly different from old forms, being exactly 
like the Greek koppa ( ? ), though the perpendicular stroke 
often entirely crosses the circle. 

A few of the letters show rounded outlines, and so, per- 
haps, vary from the most antique forms. Thus y is a simple 
circle, and p, % b have a circle or a half-circle as an element 
of their form. The first stroke of a and of & is considerably 
curved, and that of a, &, and 3 is slightly so. The seal of 
Shallum, referred to in a previous note, has its letters of the 
most antique form, even more so than our monument, and 
the b is on this agate of Shallum precisely our capital L, 
instead of having the lower stroke rounded, as cut by Mesha’s 
scribe. Comparing Meslia’s alphabet with the archaic Phe- 
nician given by Lenormant,* we find a variation in a, % 1 , t, 
n, b, and s. The curved lines of 3 and b show that Mesha’s 
forms are less antique than those given by Lenormant Our 
n is older than Leuormant’s form, and in reference to the 
others it is difficult to form a judgment. 

The only letter wanting in our monument is a. 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. See plate, p. 228, no. xvi. 
s Revue Archaeologique, 1867. 
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ARTICLE IV. 

ESCHATOLOGICAL STUDIES. 

BY FROV. J. A. BJSUBELT, IHDIAIA OTTIVEBSITT. 

“The diversity and confusion in the doctrine of the 
church [on the subject of eschatology] is due, in part, to the 
conflict of the views represented in the New Testament 

itself. It is impossible, I believe, to deduce from the 

scriptures of the New Testament a doctrine of the life to 
come ; which shall flt all the texts, and satisfy all the demands 
of the subject ; which shall harmonize the Apocalyptic vision 
of the ‘new earth’ and the new Jerusalem upon it, with 
Paul’s conception of being raised from the dead and caught 
up into the clouds to dwell with the Lord in the air ; which 
shall harmonize any doctrine of final resurrection with the 
words of Jesus to the thief on the cross : ‘ This day shall thou 
be with me in paradise.’ ” 1 

Whoever regards the Bible as the book containing an 
authentic account of God’s self-revelation to man, cannot 
possibly agree with these utterances of Dr. Hedge, as they 
presume the existence of contradictions, hence of errors, in 
the Bible, even the absence of which would not necessarily 
prove its inspiration. Had he, however, made the same or 
similar remarks with regard to the eschatology of the church, 
present or past, he would have uttered an almost self-evident 
truth. For it is well known that not only the different 
branches of the church differ in their eschatological views, 
but also members of the same sects or parties ; nor have the 
views of the same denominations been the same at all times, 
with, perhaps, the sole exception of the Greek church, whose 
characteristic, from the fifth century, has been immutability, 
or rather stagnation. The Latin church boasts, indeed, also 

1 Besson in Religion, by Dr. F. H. Hedge, pp. 878, 374. 
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of the same unchangeableness, but in vain ; and it is not to 
her disgrace, that this peculiar boast is unfounded, for where 
there is life there is progress, there is change — das Fertige 
is das Todte. It is, moreover, a fact of history, though 
deeply to be regretted, that in the great Reformation of the 
sixteenth century polemics, and other improper elements, 
mixed too largely with the subject under consideration, and 
prevented the truth, as it is revealed in the Bible, from being 
comprehended and appropriated in its totality by the Re- 
formed church. — It is proposed to give in the following 
pages something like a consistent, though necessarily brief, 
statement of the Bible teachings on the subject of eschatology, 
setting forth at the same time, as we go along, the leading 
errors held on the subject, and their causes. 

The large majority of Protestants believe and teach that 
the soul immediately after leaving the body goes to its final 
resting place — to heaven, if united by a living faith with the 
Redeemer, to hell, if impenitent and unbelieving ; according 
to the Roman Catholic church the soul goes to purgatory, if 
it is, indeed, in a state of acceptance with God, but not yet 
fit for heaven, on account of the unendured or unremitted 
temporal punishment due to forgiven sins, where it has to 
stay until, by suffering, a full fitness for heaven is acquired. 
These parties admit the resurrection of the body in some 
form or other, on the authority of the scriptures, without 
being penetrated, however, it is feared, by a sense of its 
absolute necessity. 

Swedenborg, in keeping with his views of the universe, 
the nature of God, etc., denied the resurrection of the body, 
but believed in a setting free by death of the immaterial 
substance of the body from the coverings of the coarse mar 
terial body, which immaterial substance serves, according to 
him, as a covering or body for the soul throughout eternity ; 
and this view is held by many, in a modified form, who do 
not accept the other peculiar views of the celebrated Swede. 
To us it appears, that one great and fundamental error un- 
derlies these and other more or less unbiblical views, making 
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itself felt at every step, although it is by no means con- 
sistently carried out iu the various systems. This error is, 
in our opinion, the generally adopted Platonic view of the 
soul and the body as constituent parts of man ; of the relation 
of soul and body to each other ; on the nature of spirit and 
matter. It is well known that, according to Plato, the soul 
or spirit is a heavenly or divine essence, capable of living by 
itself in a disembodied state, and even having this disem- 
bodied existence for its normal state or condition ; that the 
body, as consisting of matter, is the source of sin and cor- 
ruption, contaminating the soul by its very contact, and 
therefore constituting a kind of prison-house for the soul, 
for which reason death, or the separation of the soul from 
the body, is a liberation, a setting free of the former, an 
advancement to a higher state of existence. It is in perfect 
keeping with such premises to take it for granted that the 
soul of the good man goes, immediately after death, to 
heaven to enjoy full bliss and happiness. The resurrection 
itself is in this case not denied, but it is merely received on 
the authority of some Bible passages ; its absolute necessity, 
as growing out of the nature of the case, and as the necessary 
sequence of the work of redemption, which, without it, would 
be both subjectively and objectively not only partial, but 
even unreal, is neither felt nor admitted. 

Now, as we understand the Bible, it teaches from beginning 
to end, not so much in isolated passages as in its whole 
tenor, as follows: that God is the absolute author of all 
things ; that he created both the human soul and body, as 
absolutely necessary for each other, neither being able to 
realize its end or destiny without the other, neither being 
complete or fully happy without the other ; that man came 
out of the hands of his Creator as a living soul, destined and 
constituted to become a quickened spirit ; that the process of 
the spiritualizing of the body by the indwelling spirit would 
have been gradual,-* would have constituted man’s time 
of trial or probation, — and would ultimately have secured 
the transformation of the earth itself through the element 

Vol. XXYIL No. ios. sa 
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of divine light and love. In his original state man was, 
indeed, subject to the possibility, but not to the necessity, of 
dying; but with the ultimate transformation of the body 
even this possibility would have ceased. Man fell by his 
own disobedience, and thereby severed his life-union with 
his Maker ; falling thereby out of the element of divine love 
into that of divine wrath, and if he had been left in this 
condition to himself, he would have relapsed into the state, 
out of which Omnipotence had called him, viz. that of non- 
entity or unconscious entity. But God, out of compassion 
for m&n’s wretchedness, decreed to save him, in consequence 
whereof love mingled again with wrath, and a possibility was 
afforded to man to be transferred out of this mixed element 
into that of pure love. As the work of redemption could 
not be accomplished by any physical process, as it could be 
accomplished in no other way, it was accomplished by the 
second person of the Trinity becoming man, in order to go, 
as such, through that process through which fallen man 
could no longer go, and to re-open for man a new and never- 
failing fountain of life. The incarnated God, Jesus, who 
was not subject to the law of mortality, died a violent death ; 
but both by the laws of his being, and by divine omnipotence, 
he rose from the dead — the same body that had lain in the 
grave, was quickened, undergoing, at the same time, a 
change that was completed by the ascension, thus becoming 
a spiritual body. By a living faith the believer enters into 
a real life-union with his Saviour, and becomes thereby a 
partaker of his life -t- the sin-ruined image of God in the soul 
is thereby restored ; but as the body, owing to the workings 
of sin, is no longer fit material for being spiritualized, it 
must die, and rest in the grave to the resurrection morn, 
while the disembodied soul is, indeed, in an abnormal and 
unnatural state, but nevertheless in the presence of Jesus, 
enjoying as high a degree of bliss as her abnormal condition 
admits of. There will be a first resurrection, embracing a 
portion of the sleeping believers, accompanied by a simulta- 
neous change of many living believers: the state of things 
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thus ushered in is the millennium, during which Jesus and 
the raised saints will hold intimate intercourse with the 
living saints, while sin will be checked, Satan being chained. 
After the lapse of the millennial period the powers of evil 
will be unchained, and, after a temporary victory, their final 
and total overthrow will come ; then follow the general 
resurrection and judgment; after this there will be no further 
change from one state or element to another ; believers will 
be in their raised bodies* in the enjoyment of perfect bliss, 
in the element of divine love, in the new heaven, and the new 
earth, in the new Jerusalem; while unbelievers, likewise 
re-clothed with their bodies, are in the unmitigated element 
of wrath and wretchedness. This we believe to be the 
essence of the eschatology of the Bible, and these several 
propositions we shall now endeavor to establish. 

That the subject of the resurrection of the body has lost 
its proper significance in the religious consciousness of the 
English-speaking part of the church, appears significantly 
from the fact, that English theology has not created, nor 
appropriated to itself, a term pregnantly expressive of the 
great fact, as transfiguration, glorification of the body, as 
German theology has done, which uses Yerherrlichung or 
Yerklarung des Leibes, as freely as we use justification or 
incarnation. But while this is the case with the English 
religious consciousness more especially, it is a fact, that almost 
the universal Christian consciousness of our day has lost 
sight of the irapovaia, which held so prominent a place in the 
consciousness of the primitive church, and of the apostles 
themselves, of Paul, as well as of the older apostles. The 
last question the apostles addressed to their risen Master was : 
“ Lord, wilt thou restore at this time again the kingdom to 
Israel ? ” and they received the answer : “ It is not your 
(privilege) to know the periods and epochs which the Father 
has appointed in his own power.” Paul (1 Thess. v. 1) uses 
the very same terms (xpovois /cal Kcupovs) : “ But of the 
periods and epochs ye have no need that I should write to 
you ; for you know yourselves very well, that the day of the 
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Lord cometh as a thief in the night.” The Lord before his 
suffering had most emphatically inculcated the duty of con- 
stant watchfulness, arising from the uncertainty of the time 
of liis coming : “ Watch, therefore, for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour wherein the Son of Man cometh ” (Matt, 
xxviii. 13). Our consciousness contents itself with saying, 
that the experience of eighteen centuries has proved the 
(partial) error of the primitive church in supposing the 
coming of Jesus to be nearer at hand than it was, and that 
each individual’s death is for him the coming of the Lord ; 
but the very ease with which we dispose of this apparent 
difficulty, and put things so totally different in place of 
each other, shows conclusively that the coming of Christ has 
lost its proper place in our consciousness ; has become, as it 
were, a dead letter, a painted flame, shows how great is our 
apostasy from the faith once delivered to the 6aints. If it 
had not lost its significance for us we should oftener think 
of it, and thus realize all the salutary effects which the very 
uncertainty in which the scriptures leave it is so eminently 
adapted to produce. It is true, no believer in the Bible 
as a divinely inspired book will purposely or willingly per- 
vert any of its texts ; but as slaveholders succeeded in finding 
authority in the scriptures for holding, buying, and selling 
human beings as slaves, so can any unscriptural theory put 
constructions consistent with itself upon any text of the 
Bible. 

A very fruitful source of error is the denial of the difference 
between the two testaments or dispensations. In spite of 
the positive declaration of the Saviour, that the least in the 
kingdom of heaven is greater than John the Baptist (who was 
greater than all before him), which, as a matter of course, 
excludes him from the kingdom, we are told that the Old 
Testament worthies enjoyed all the Christian privileges, that 
they are called unhesitatingly Christians, and their condition 
after death is, of course, assumed to have been identical with 
the Christians’. In diametrical opposition to the theory com- 
bated are also the views of the Old Testament saints as to 
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their condition after death, which were far gloomier than 
even those of the Greeks and Romans. On this subject says 
Delitsch in his Biblical Psychology : “ That we read in the 
Old Testament of no division of hades into hell and paradise, 
but hear such complaints as Ps. Ixxxviii. 11-15, has its 
ground in this, that in Israel the sense of death as a divine 
punishment was much keener than elsewhere, and in the 
absence of positive declarations of Jehovah they dared not 
to entertain brighter views of shedl.” 

We are very well aware, that passages like Isa. xiv. 9 and 
Ezra xxxi. 16 ; xxxii. 17, etc. are declared, by the theology 
which we combat, to be poetical, fictitious figures, that have 
no truth nor force ; the citation of Samuel is got rid of by 
representing it as jugglery or diabolical deception, or, as was 
but lately done, as a case of clairvoyance. But it is self- 
evident, that in this case exegesis is based upon, modelled by 
dogmatics, and not vice versa , as it ought to be. Samuel is 
not allowed to have been actually summoned from hades, 
because if in hades, he would not be in heaven, where the 
theology in question maintains he was, perfectly unconcerned 
about what the Bible teaches on the subject; Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob must have had on their resurrection bodies 
when God called himself, in speaking to Moses, their God, 
because it is taken for granted, that the soul immediately 
after death puts on its resurrection body ; others appeal to 
this passage for proof, that the disembodied soul is in an 
unconscious state. 

But what was really the state of the departed saints of 
the Old Testament? Instead of multiplying passages, we 
shall quote the words of Delitzsch, which he gives as the 
result of his thorough examination of the subject He says : 
“ The souls of the Old Testament dead, both of the believers 
in God the Saviour and of the godless, went into hades. 
The souls of the former were indeed, in the midst of hades, 
in God’s hands, but, nevertheless, in a state of need of re- 
demption, and under the effects of divine wrath. Their 
condition excluded the sight of God, and, while it was not a 
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state of unconsciousness and insensibility, it was a dream-like 
existence in the (apparent) forms of their former bodies.” 1 

Olshausen says, in his comments on Matt. xxii. 15-46 
passim: “ Although allusions to a continued state of con- 
sciousness after death are not wanting in the Pentatench 
(Gen. v. 24; xxxvii. 85; xlii. 88; xliv. 29, etc.), yet this 
life in hades appears as a cheerless one ; and the Pentateuch 
views are entirely different from those of the New Testament 
(John xi. 25, 26; Phil. i. 28). If Moses and the other Old 
Testament writers had represented tl*e condition of the disem- 
bodied yfrvxn as a desirable one, as Paul did, they would have 
told what was. not true. The New Testament statements con- 
cerning the state after death apply only to believers, whose 
18 illuminated by the Spirit of Christ, and thus pre- 
pared for the presence of the Lord. But even for believers 
this state is only a temporary, though relatively happy, one ; 
they long for the redemption — ransoming — of their bodies 
(Rom. viii. 23 ; 2 Cor. v. 4).” 

To this we may add that, in the times following the last 
prophets, the views of the Jews on this subject, as well as on 
many others, underwent considerable change. Their sense 
of God’s holiness being less keen, both by the ceasing of the 
prophetic spirit, and in consequence of their more frequent 
intercourse with the Gentiles, they divided hades into the 
abode of the blessed and the receptacle of the wicked, an- 
swering to the Elysium and Tartarus of the Greeks. These 
their notions, however, had an objective basis, were founded, 
in part at least, in truth, as we learn from the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi.) The former division was 
called Abraham’s bosom or paradise, promised by the dying 
Saviour to the penitent thief, and cannot properly be said to 
have been in hades, since it was part of hades, as we learn 
from a number of passages, as John xx. 17 ; 1 Pet iii. 19; 
iv. 6 ; Eph. iv. 9. a 

1 Bibl. Psych, p. 268. 

* We are well aware that these passages have receded different interpreta- 
tions ; the reality of Christ’s descent into hades has been flatly denied, and the 
corresponding article been struck out from the creed ; Christ’s preaching to the 
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Of the departed saints in the new dispensation says Julius 
Muller: “The apostle ascribes (2 Cor. v. 8) to the soul in 
its intermediate state — between death and the resurrection 
— the quality of yvpvov elvcu, which state is expressed by 
other writers of the New Testament by calling the departed 
or irvevfiara (1 Pet. iii. 19; Apoc. vi. 9; xx. 4; 
Heb. xii. 23). This view undoubtedly implies that certain 
limits are set to the disembodied soul’s manifestation of its 
life, as also appears from the tcaOev&eiv of the soul, as opposed 
to ypfjyopeiv in life (1 Thess. v. 10, etc. ; 1 Cor. xi. 30), of 
course both in unison with the tfjv &pa avv Xpurrfi. But 
this yvp,voT7)<: does, evidently, not imply that the soul is en- 
tirely stripped of all bodily mediation — is a retrogression of 
the soul into a merely spiritual existence. Some medium 
of self-manifestation adheres to the soul even after death ; 
but this is such that in it the full reality of human life 
cannot come to view, and compared with the a&pui TrvevpaTir 
kqv not only, but also with the earthly life, it is a retro- 
gression — a condition less perfect than either.” 1 

On the same subject Delitzsch says : “ That the souls of 
those that die in the faith of the risen Saviour fall into a 
real sleep is an idea that has not even the least support in 
the scriptures ; it ought not to be entertained for a moment 
by a believer in Christ; for believers are at home with 
Christ, where they longed to be ; they are in paradise, where 
Paul heard inexpressible words ; they stand before the throne 
of God day and night, serving him in his temple, as John 
sees (Apoc. vii. 15), while he receives the revelation of what 

spirits in prison has been denied, and the most forced and nnnatnral interpre- 
tation been given to the texts which plainly teach it ; and by the “ lower parts 
of the earth,” to which Panl says that Christ had descended prior to his ascen- 
sion, his incarnation or burial is said to be meant. Bat we do not deem it 
worth our while to refute these wild theories, and to establish the true one ; the 
language of the scriptures is plain, and whoever reads it in order to be instructed 
by it, not to make it fit his own preconceived notions, cannot mistake it. The 
“ lower parts of the earth ” is, in the Old Testament language, synonymous 
with hades, and without Christ’s descent thither, his death would not have been 
real. 

1 Doctrine of Sin, Part ii. p. 407. 
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was to come to pass prior to the final judgment and the 
glorification of the world. They see God and the God-man. 
This degree of bliss is at least within their reach, and many 
souls actually enjoy it ; although there can be no doubt that 
after the resurrection of the body the condition of even the 
best will be bettered in many respects. The death of those 
that die in the Lord has only the semblance, no longer the 
nature of death.” 1 And again : “ The redeemed soul’s ele- 
ment of life is the Godhead, into which the Redeemer has 
returned as the God-man. They were in God, even in this 
life, as to their inmost personal life ; and now, having left 
this body of sin and death, they are at home with him (2 Cor. 
v. 6-8). They are naked (2 Cor. v. 8), having put off the 
mortal body, and not yet put on the glorified body. But 
they are, at the same time, not naked, for, being in the con- 
fines of eternity and infinitude, they are, for this very reason, 
in the presence of Christ, whom they had put on here, and 
whose glorified body is in a higher degree than here the 
earnest of the glorification of their own bodies. This is the 
great difference between the condition of those that die in 
faith in the Redeemer and the 6tate in which the Old Testa- 
ment saints were before their resurrection — that the former 
are in personal union with the glorified bodily life of the 
exalted Saviour, which they have for their home, for their 
tent. But not only this ; the grace of God in Christ, which 
had adorned them, even in this life, with robes of salvation, 
adorns them also in the intermediate state with garments 
of glory. The body of Christ, with its doxa, is their gar* 
ment, in so far as they are within eternity and infinitude, 
and the white garments promised by Christ to the victors are 
their garments within time and space as penetrated by eter- 
nity and infinitude.” 3 

In the main we agree with the views expressed by these 
eminent divines; but both Olshausen and Delitzsch have 
fallen into slight inaccuracies. The two passages quoted by 
Olshausen refer, not to the disembodied soul, but to the life 

1 Book of Psalms, p. 366. * Ibid. pp. 383, 384. 
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on earth ; and Apoc. vii. 15, as quoted by Delitzscli, seems 
likewise not to refer to the disembodied souls, but may be 
a vision of what was to take place in the development of 
God’s kingdom on earth, or is a description of a scene 
transpiring after even the second resurrection. The passages 
wherein disembodied 60 uls are unmistakably spoken of in 
the New Testament are very few, and they give but scanty 
information as to their state or condition, so that we are 
rather confined to analogy, to the life-connection existing 
here between Christ and believers, which the Saviour ex- 
pressly declares is not severed by the physical death (John 
xi. 26 and passim). To the intermediate state refer the fol- 
lowing passages : Apoc. xiv. 13 : “ Happy are the dead that 
die in the Lord henceforth ; yea, says the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors ; but their works follow with 
them.” Their happiness is more of a negative than of a 
positive character; they are exempt from all sufferings; 
they have, moreover, the consciousness of having done their 
duty in life, of having secured their eternal welfare; The 
same in substance is said to the souls under the altar (Apoc. 
vi. 9-11). A white robe was given to each one of them, 
and it was said to them that they should rest yet a little 
time — avarrravcrmncu. By this robe Delitzsch understands 
not, as Dante and others do, a garment woven by herself out 
of air, but the self-manifestation of the soul by means of the 
power that is peculiar to her. 

The apostle Paul speaks in two passages of his own inter- 
mediate state (2 Cor. v. 8; Phil. i. 23), which appeared to 
him, as long as he looked only upon himself in his then sur- 
roundings, preferable to his state in the body. 

The Roman Catholic church of our day, underrating the 
resurrection, and carrying out her Platonic views consistently, 
sends the souls of believers that are not perfect to purgatory; 
and some Protestants, agreeing in principle here with Rome, 
assume, on the authority of the badly translated and worse 
interpreted passage Rom. ix. 28, that the believer who, is notr 

vol. xxvn. No, 10a aa 
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perfect before he dies, is made so by the Lord in, or before, 
the moment of death. 

Says Mohler, in his celebrated Symbolism : “ It is a perfect 
self-contradiction to assume that the soul, whether covered 
or not, enters heaven while stained with sin. The question, 
therefore, arises: How is man finally set free from sin, and 
the principle of holiness within him thoroughly quickened ? 
Or, if we leave this world with any sinful stain upon us, 
how can we be thoroughly cleansed from it?” His answer 
is, that this is accomplished in purgatory. But Delitzsch 
answers : “ In him whose inward being is renewed by God’s 
grace, after laying aside the body of sin and death, the life 
of the spirit, so far checked and impeded, breaks forth in the 
presence of the realities of the invisible world with such 
force that everything sinful and its consequences must dis- 
appear, as mist before the rising sun.” 

As to the resurrection of the dead, its reality is readily 
admitted by the great mass of Catholics and Protestants; 
but its necessity is scarcely felt. It is admitted into the 
creed, into the consciousness of the church, on the strength 
of the positive declarations of the scriptures; it is also 
allowed to add something to the bliss of the redeemed ; but 
it is, at the same time, taken for granted that the resurrec- 
tion is something superadded from without, and that the 
disembodied soul might be fully happy without the resur- 
rection of the body. This theory, Platonic in its origin 
and essence, comes here in conflict with itself. Platonism, 
consistently carried out, looks on the resurrection of the 
body as an impossibility, and as something in itself unde- 
sirable, if it were possible. The theory under review would 
fain do the same thing, and, in order to be consistent, ought 
to do the same thing. If the relation of the soul to die 
body is that of the bird to the cage, if death is a setting free 
of the soul, the re-caging of it is certainly not desirable, 
no s matter of what material the cage is made. That it ad- 
mits the resurrection on the strength of the declarations of 
the Bible does not alter the case, but accounts for its ab- 
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normal position and the doubtful worth ascribed to it. That 
we represent the common view correctly appears plainly 
from the following extract, which may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the general notion about our subject. We quote 
from the Comprehensive Commentary on 1 Cor. xv. 12-19 ; 
the compiler says : “ Another absurdity following from this 
supposition [that there is no resurrection] is that those who 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. If there be no resur- 
rection, they cannot rise, and therefore are lost, even those who 
have died in the Christian faith and for it. It is plain, from 
this, that those among the Corinthians who denied the resur- 
rection meant thereby a state of future retribution, and not 
merely the revival of the flesh ; they took death to be the 
destruction and extinction of the man, and not merely of 
the bodily life ; for otherwise the apostle could not infer the 
utter loss of those who slept in Jesus from the supposition 
that they would never rise more, or that they had no hopes 
in Christ after life ; for they might have hope of happiness 
for their minds, if these survived their bodies; and this 
would prevent the limiting of their hopes in Christ to this 
life only. On supposition, there ’is no resurrection, in your 
sense , no after state and life, then dead Christians are quite 
lost. How vain a thing were our faith and religion on this 
supposition ! And this would infer that Christ’s ministers 
and servants were of all men most miserable, as having hope 
in him in this life only (v. 19), which is another absurdity 
that would follow from asserting no resurrection* All who 
believe in Christ have hope in him ; all who believe in him 
as a redeemer, hope for redemption and salvation by him ; 
but, if there be no resurrection, or state of future recom- 
pence, their hope in him must be limited to this life ; and if 
all their hopes in Christ lie within the compass of this life, 
they are in a much worse condition than the rest of mankind, 
especially at that time and in those circumstances in which 
the apostle wrote ; for .they had no countenance or protection 
from the rulers of the world.” 

This extract, which fairly expresses a widely spread way 
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of thinking and feeling on our subject, fully justifies our 
representation of it ' It is freely admitted that, if the apostle 
had reasoned from his own point of view, his conclusions 
would have been false, and a theology strongly tinctured with 
Platonism will always pronounce them false. To him who 
considers the body the prison-house of the soul, and death 
the liberation of the latter, the apostle’s reasoning must be 
absurd, as he can say with great complaisance that the soul 
that has found, through faith in Christ, pardon and the ele- 
ments of a life of holiness not only can be, but actually is, 
happy in heaven, even without the body. But the apostle 
draws evidently his conclusions, not from the eschatological 
views which are imputed to his Corinthian adversaries, but 
from his own views of the subject ; for, not to press the fact 
that only the Stoics and Epicureans denied a self-conscious 
existence of the soul after death, who were few in number, 
and most unlikely to be among the first believers in a cruci- 
fied Saviour, the apostle’s whole argumentation does not 
admit the view assumed in the above extract. For had those 
Corinthian errorists taken a view of the resurrection as 
giving alone a self-conscious existence, the apostle could 
have said simply, and undoubtedly would have said, that the 
soul can live and be comparatively happy outside of the 
body ; and lie would not have been at a loss for proofs for 
Jews and Greeks. No, the fact is, the apostle reasons from 
his own views of the resurrection, which his Platonic oppo- 
nents denied as impossible, or, possibly also, represented as 
having already taken place; like Hymeneus and Philetus 
(2 Tim. ii. 18), spiritualizing it so as to destroy its reality. 
The apostle writes : “ But if there is no resurrection of the 
dead, neither has Christ been raised ” (v. 13) ; “ For if the 
dead are not raised, Christ has not been raised either” 
(v. 16) ; “ But if Christ has not been raised, your faith is a 
vain thing ; you are still in your sins ; then, also, those that 
fell asleep perished ” (vs. 17, 18). We call attention, in the 
first place, to the fact that in every one of these protases ei 
with the ind. is used, representing the apodosis as necessarily 
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given with the protasis, e.g. “ if there be a God, he is good,” 
i.e. goodness is a necessary attribute of the Deity, — without 
goodness there is no God ; hence, without the resurrection 
of the dead, there is no resurrection of Christ ; without the 
resurrection of Christ, there is no foundation for faith, no 
forgiveness of sin, and a loss of all the dead. In the apostle’s 
argument the propositions “ the dead rise not,” and “ Christ 
is not risen ” are convertible terms, and we are fully justified 
in saying : “ If the dead rise not, your faith is unfounded ; 
you are yet in your sins ; the dead in Christ are lost.” But 
this reasoning our theology denies. Why ? Because it con- 
ceives of a blessed existence of the disembodied spirit, of 
which the apostle has no idea. Forgiveness of sin, the 
restoration of the effaced divine image in the soul, are to the 
apostle not finalities, but means for a higher end ; at most, 
links in a chain, which derive their real value only through 
the resurrection of the body. When God resolved to save 
mankind, this resolve embraced the salvation, the glorifica- 
tion of the body, not less than that of the soul, because the 
two factors are interdependent. Hence, if there is no resur- 
rection of the body, God’s whole plan is nothing, Christ is 
nothing, and any hope placed in him is nothing. The same 
train of ideas, and nearly in the same order, we find in 
Christ’s teaching. John xi. 25, Jesus says: “I am the 
resurrection and the life ; whoever believes in me shall live 
($<t€tcu), even if he should have died” (idv airoOdinj ) . 
And : “ Every one that lives and believes in me shall surely 
never die.” vi. 40 : “ But this is the will of him that sent 
me, that every one that seeth the Son, and believeth in him, 
shall have eternal life, and I shall raise him up on the last 
day.” According to our common theology, the introduction 
of the resurrection here is quite gratuitous ; whereas, in the 
train of Christ’s ideas it appears as the legitimate comple- 
ment of the whole process of redemption; eternal life 
without tlio resurrection body being neither possible nor • 
desirable. 

On Matt. xxii. 82 the Comprehensive Commentary re- 
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marks : “ If when Abraham died there had been an end of 
him, there had been likewise an end of God’s relation to 
him as his God ; but at that time, when God spoke to Moses, 
he was the God of Abraham, and therefore Abraham must 
have been alive, which proves the immortality of the soul in 
a state of bliss, and that by consequence infers the resur- 
rection of the body ; for there is such an inclination of the 
human soul to its body as would make a final and eternal 
separation inconsistent with the bliss of those that have God 
for their God.” Our author proves, or tries to prove, with 
this passage, the immortality of the soul; and this is the 
general use made of it. The advocates of the sleep of the 
soul appeal to it in proof of their peculiar notion ; others 
infer from it that at the time Jesus uttered these words 
Abraham, etc., must have been clothed with the resurrection 
body, whereas the Saviour proves thereby the resurrection 
as something future. The case supposed by the Sadducees 
had reference to the future: “Now, in the resurrection 
whose wife of the seven will she be?” They fancied to 
make with their supposed case a redudio ad absurd um of 
the resurrection theory. As they recognized the inspiration 
of the Pentateuch alone, the Saviour calls their attention to 
a passage which, if understood in all its bearings, demolished 
their whole position. Whoever sustains a life-union with 
his Maker cannot be a prey of death, because he is not in 
the element of wrath, but in that of love ; and this includes 
the certainty of the life of both soul and body. This is 
taught by the passage, and nothing else. The self-conscious 
existence of the soul during the intermediate state is neither 
taught nor denied therein, but must be gathered from other 
passages. 

If the views so far advanced as to the necessity of the 
resurrection of the body are correct, the very identity of the 
resurrection body with the natural body is a matter of course. 
If the soul should receive, immediately after death, or shortly 
before the dual judgment, a new tabernacle, adapted to its 
constitution and adequate to all its wants, by a creation de 
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novo , as has been held at almost all times by some, and is in 
our day maintained with more or less assurance, one thing 
would be certain, viz. that the natural body is not redeemed 
by Christ But the apostle declares positively, to quote only 
one passage out of many, that the body is as much the object 
of the work of redemption or ransom as the soul or spirit : 
“ We ourselves groan within us, waiting for the (full) wnship, 
the redemption of our bodies” (Bom. viii. 23). By sin both 
spirit and body have been exposed to divine wrath, have been 
placed in the element of the divine opyj, and in order to a 
complete aTroXurptoo-Kt, the body, as well as the spirit, must be 
redeemed. But this airoXvrpaxri^ and the creation of a new 
body are widely different things. The spirit in being re- 
deemed is not destroyed, and succeeded by a newly created 
spirit ; but its identity, the principle of personality, is pre- 
served amid all the changes which the soul undergoes ; and 
the same is the case with the body, whose identity is also 
preserved. As there is in the soul a certain something, 
called by the apostle (Eph. iv. 23) the wvevfia rov 1/009, which 
serves as the laboratory of the Divine Spirit, as the point 
of contact with the divine — so there may be a similar 
something in the body which proves the germ of the resur- 
rection body ; not, however, by a natural or physical process, 
but by the development of the principle of divine life ob- 
tained through faith in the Redeemer. As his body could 
not be held by the grave, but had to arise to life, to die no 
more, so the body of believers cannot, owing to their life- 
union with the Redeemer, remain forever in the grave. — It 
has been held by individuals at different times, that a like 
or similar body would answer all the purposes of the resur- 
rection body. So Aeneas of Gaza makes use of the following 
simile : “ If a half-destroyed brass statue of Achilles was 
totally destroyed and replaced by a golden one, it would be 
the same Achilles” (6<f>deli) &v xpwrofc 6 TraXtu Xctiucov? 
'Axi XAcvv, fievroi). That such a view falls far 

short of the scripture doctrine appears plainly from what 
has been said. Swedenborg’s peculiar views have been 
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referred to before ; and he protested against the etherial 
body, which he gave to the saints immediately after death, 
being called or considered as a resurrection body. 

Origen said : “ Aoyos rl? cnreppaTucos eytcelrcu r<p ampum, 
cup ov jjl)) pOupop&wv iyetpercu to a&pa iv cuf>0apaia. If 
from the Xoyo? o 7 r., which remains uncorrupt, the rising of 
the body is to follow by a process of nature, the view must 
be rejected; but if the X 0709 <ttt. is viewed as likewise 
affected by sin, like the irvevpa poo ?, but laid hold of by the 
Redeemer, sanctified and made by divine omnipotence the 
embryo of the resurrection body, the idea seems to be in ac- 
cordance with the teachings of scripture. The apostle Paul 
uses the figure of the grain : “ What thou sowest is not 
quickened if it do not die” (1 Cor. xv. 36). “ And what thou 
sowest, thou sowest not the body that is to be, but a mere 
grain” (v. 37). “But God gives it a body as he pleases” 
(v. 38). Here divine omnipotence and the life-principle in 
the grain are the factors. This simile, like all other similes, 
does not hold good in every respect; the process being a 
nature process, and the product or result of the process not 
going beyond the nature of the parent grain ; but these two 
points are different in the resurrection process, which is a 
process of grace, and not of nature. The whole subject is 
an article of faith, having been revealed to the apostle him- 
self by a special revelation (eV Xoyy Kvplov , 1 These, iv. 15), 
and hence is not discoverable by reasoning from any premises, 
nor by analogy, nor by any advance in science ; for here we 
apply the words of our opponents, only in an inverted order: 
Where faith begins, there science ends ; and it can, there- 
fore, not be supposed that any known subject could have 
been named by the apostle that would furnish a full parallel 
But in the case given the co-operation of the two factors — 
God’s omnipotence working upon the cnrippa of the body, 
quickening it and raising it in a glorified state to a never- 
ending life — is sufficient, and answers all demands of tho 
case. Modern science teaches that the material elements con- 
stituting the properties of the body — bulk, weight, etc. — 
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are entirely changed, i.e. replaced by new ones, every seventh 
year. The ancient Fathers may not have known the exact 
length of the period in which the total replacement of the 
old by the new materials takes place ; but the fact itself they 
knew, representing the principle of individual life which 
remains under all vicissitudes identical, as a rock in the 
current, against which the flowing waters constantly dasli, 
forming foam and an eddy, leading the beholder to believe 
that the same particles of the element are constantly 
whirling around, while, in fact, they flow away, and are 
constantly replaced by new ones. This principle of life, 
which we would regard as a part of the (impersonal) spirit 
of God individualized, constitutes individual identity — the 
identity of the body ; for it seizes upon and appropriates to 
itself, according to its own laws, the surrounding elements 
of matter. This principle, now, is as we conceive, laid hold 
of by Divine Omnipotence, and quickened and surrounded 
with glorified jnatter, which it lays hold of and appropriates 
according to its own individual laws; so that each spirit, 
on being united with its resurrection body, knows at once 
that it has entered the identical body from which it was 
separated in death. 

From what has been said, it is sufficiently plain that the 
resurrection body is not immediately after death created, or 
raised for the soul. The time when this glorious transaction 
will take place is as much a subject of divine revelation as 
the transaction itself. High authorities, as Olshausen and 
Kurtz, have been referred to as teaching that the soul is 
immediately after death clothed with the resurrection body ; 
and the following language has been quoted from their 
writings to sustain the appeal : “ The idea of a purely spirit* 
ual existence throughout oternity is unknown to the apostle; 
without corporeity there is no happiness and no endless life 
of the creature .” 1 A created spirit without a corporeal 
form to confine it to time and space, to bound its being and 
give it a species of form, must either be eternal, or, since this 

1 OUliAtuen, on 2 Cor. y. 

Yoi» XXV XL No. 108. 84 
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is inadmissable, be dissipated into nothing and utterly lost. 
Hence within the province of created life the possession of a 
body is the condition of all things ; without a body, without 
a fixed abode, the homeless spirit would be carried every- 
where, and be dissolved into nothing — be utterly lost” 
(Kurtz). But it is well known that these two eminent schol- 
ars taught nothing of the kind ; their language as quoted 
merely implies their strong conviction that the body is not a 
prison-house of the soul, but a constituent part of man, with- 
out which the soul could never be really happy ; also that 
the disembodied soul creates for itself, after the pattern of the 
earthly body, some etherial body to serve as its covering unto 
the resurrection morn. The New Testament represents 
throughout the resurrection of the body, both in the first 
and the second resurrection, as future. 

There will be two resurrections, viz. the first, which is 
partial, and the second, which is universal, embracing all 
mankind. 

Of the first, Paul treats in 1 Thess. iv. 15-17, saying: 
“ We that live and are left till the parousia of the Lord, shall 

certainly not get ahead of those that went to sleep ; the 

Lord himself will come down from heaven, and the dead in 
Christ shall be raised first ; then we, the living ones, shall 
be caught up with them in clouds, toward a meeting of the 
Lord in the air.” The dead here spoken of are raised and 
clothed with the resurrection body, while the living believers 
put on the same resurrection body over their natural bodies, 
i.e. they are changed without having previously died. Of 
the same event treats Apoc. xix. xx. From xix. 19 we learn 
whom Paul means (1 Thess. iv. 15) by the tt epikeiwo/ievoi ; 
from Apoc. xx. 4-5 we learn who will be raised and who 
not on that occasion ; those that will be raised will reign 
with Christ a thousand years. That the raised saints will be, 
during that whole period of time, with Christ in the air, as 
Dr. Hedge supposes, is not intimated by a single word. In 
the air the meeting takes place, and beyond this nothing is 
said ; it is, moreover, neither said, nor is it probable, that 
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Christ and the raised saints will be all that time on earth, 
and maintain a perceptible intercourse with the inhabitants 
of the earth. Such grossly carnal views have thrown sus- 
picion on the whole event under consideration ; but whoever 
can get rid of the first resurrection, as detailed here, by his 
exegesis, can get rid of anything and everything in the 
Bible which does not suit his fancy. But we may be asked 
here, what becomes of the second or general resurrection, 
according to Paul ? We say, that we find the latter indicated, 
■’ though not detailed, in 1 Cor. xv. 24 by eha to reXo*. The 
t&o? takes place not only after the second coming (millen- 
nium), but also after the general resurrection, viz. when he 
shall have surrendered, orav TrapaBco ryv ftacriXeiav, the king- 
dom to God, etc. In v. 25 it is said, that Christ must reign 
until the Father shall have put all his enemies under his feet 
(this reign lasts one thousand years), the last enemy that is 
destroyed is death. The destruction of death follows the 
general resurrection (Apoc. xx. 12-15) ; then the work of 
redemption is finished — all that could be saved are saved; 
and for those that are not saved, salvation is no longer pos- 
sible ; and then transpires what John speaks of in Apoc. xxL 
and xxii., and from this we learn what Paul means by saying 
(1 Cor. xv. 28), “ that the Son also shall be subject to him who 
subjected all things to him, that God may be ail in all.” 
Christ’s mediatorial office ceases, he renders now, as it were, 
an account to God of his work ; but personally he remains 
what and who he is, the God-man, or rather the Incarnated 
God, and the King of the redeemed, throughout eternity. 

Before closing this Article we call attention to two 
more points. Christ is called the first fruits (airapxv> 1 Cor. 
xv. 23), which has reference both to rank and time. Before 
Christ no one had risen, and from the nature of the case, 
could have risen, so as to put on the resurrection body (John 
xii. 24) ; those individuals that had been raised by Jesus 
during his ministry, as well as those that had been raised 
by Old Testament prophets, died again a natural death, so 
that their case is specifically different from the resurrection 
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of Christ and that of the dead ; Abraham was in “ Abraham’s 
bosom/’ when Qod called himself his God, and this was in 
hades. Nor were Moses and Elias clothed with the resur- 
rection body at the transfiguration. Of Elias it is, indeed, 
almost universally assumed that he appeared then and there 
in his resurrection body ; but there is absolutely nothing in 
the account of the transfiguration by the three evangelists, 
that legitimately leads to such a conclusion. By Matthew 
(xvii. 9) the whole event is called a vision (opapa ) ; Luke 
says, that the three disciples did not know what they said, 
meaning that they were in a trance, their powers of reflection 
being suspended, which 6tate was necessary to enable diem 
to perceive the two visitors from the other world; but if 
they had been in their resurrection bodies this would not 
have been necessary, since the aposdes and disciples saw 
their risen Master so often in a state of perfect wakefulness, 
and without experiencing any of those feelings of horror 
which 6eize upon human nature invariably when it is brought 
in contact with the spirit world. Prom 2 Kings ii. 11, etc. 
it merely follows that Elias was taken away in a miraculous 
manner from the living, but by no means that he experienced 
then and there a change similar to that described by Paul in 
1 Thess. iv. The whole analogy of faith, and the express 
language of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 23), moreover, are against this 
theory. — We have purposely not referred, so far, to the cel- 
ebrated passage 2 Cor. v. 1-9, not because we think that it 
contradicts the views advanced in this Article, but because it 
has received so widely differing explanations that we deemed 
it best not to refer to it in proof of any theory. Now, how- 
ever, that we have stated, and, as we think, established our 
theory, we shall examine it as closely a6 we can in order to 
learn its real import. In examining the text and the com- 
ments of Christian scholars on it, the conviction has forced 
itself upon us, that the greatest difficulties arising therefrom 
have their origin in faulty or imperfect translations. We 
venture to give the following rendering, with a few explana* 
tory notes : 
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1. For we know that if our earthly tent-house shall have 
been taken apart (at Christ’s second coming, ihv teardKvdy y 
which represents the thing as uncertain ; i.e. the apostle 
does not know whether he shall live or not unto the coming 
of Christ), we have a building (which is) from God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens (hence, the 
apostle reasons, we shall not lose anything whether we die 
before that event or live to see its consummation). 

2. For in this (tentrhouse) we also groan, earnestly desiring 
to put on (over our natural body) our house from heaven 
(i.e. we desire to put on the resurrection body without dying, 
and this involuntary groaning which we have in common 
with the whole creation (Bom. viii. 19, etc.) is conclusive 
evidence that our desire shall, in the main, be gratified). 

3. Since, indeed, we Bhall be found (by the Saviour at his 
coming, if we die before that event) also clothed (with the 
resurrection body), not naked. (And yet we long to put on 
the resurrection l>ody over our natural body.) 

4. For we, that are in the tent, groan also, being weighed 
down, since we do not desire to put off (our earthly bodies), 
but to put on over (them our resurrection body), that the 
mortal may be swallowed up by the life. 

5. But he who has prepared us for this very thing (the 
being clothed with the resurrection body) is God, who has 
given us also the earnest of the Spirit. 

6. Being, therefore, always of good cheer, and knowing 
that dwelling in the body we are from home from the Lord ; 

7. For we walk by faith, not by sight ; 

8. (But being cheerful, we also prefer rather to dwell out 
of the body and to be at home toward the Lord.) 

9. We, therefore, also strive earnestly, whether we dwell 
in the body or out of it, to be well pleasing unto him. 

The apostle teaches us in this passage, according to our 
understanding it, the following: he knows, i.e. has the 
highest degree of certainty, that there is a resurrection body 
in store for every believer ; this his certainty is founded on 
the sympathy of all nature, which, like human nature, in- 
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voluntarily longs for a total redemption from all the dismal 
effects of sin, and this universal longing will be gratified. 
The apostle does not know whether he shall live unto the 
coming of Christ ; but he apprehends no loss whatever from 
this ignorance, nor does it diminish his present joy, because 
he will either live unto the coming of Christ, and if so, be 
clothed over with the resurrection body without dying, a 
blessing which he greatly desires ; or he will die before that 
event, in which case he will be raised with the sleeping saints 
and put on the resurrection body even before the living are 
changed (1 Thess. iv. 15-17). The apostle’s certainty is en- 
hanced by the fact, that it is God who has commenced the 
work of redemption, and who will complete it, having given 
to believers the earnest of the Spirit. 1 

The foregoing we believe to embody the substance of the 
eschatological teachings of the scripture, both of the Old and 
the New Testament, and the impossibility spoken of by Dr. 
Hedge, to deduce from the New Testament a doctrine of the 
life to come, which shall fit all the texts and satisfy all the 
demands of the subject, does, as it seems to us, not exist. 
The “ new earth,” and the “ new Jerusalem” upon it, find 
in our doctrine their natural place, being the cap-stone of 
the whole edifice of redemption ; Paul’s “ conception of 
being raised from the dead and caught up into the clouds to 
dwell with the Lord in the air,” appears as a link of the 
wonderful chain of God’s redemptive dealings with men; 
even the paradise promised by the dying Redeemer to the 

1 Our view of this passage agrees, on the whole, with Delitsch (Bibl. Psych., 
pp. 875, 376). Luther, Calvin, Hoftnann, and Olshausen, understand by 
iytiwrdfitvcu (v. 3), the putting on of the righteousness of Christ, taking ov y&fuxn 
as appositional to ivlvodptvot, and translate accordingly : “ provided, that we 
shall be found (by Christ at his coming), as such that have put on his righteous- 
ness, not naked ” (under which condition alone we shall be changed by him). 
Julius Muller (Doctrine of Sin, Part ii. p. 405) takes Mv<rdp*roi =* Mrtvfitrot, 
and translates : “ Provided that we shall be found by Christ being still clothed 
with our natural body/* But, not to press the fact that the part. aor. is not the 
same in meaning as the part, pcrf., this whole view rests on a mistranslation of 
v. 1, ihv KctTaAv&p. Others, again, as Roos, Nitsch, and Martensen, understand 
by 4y9uadfuyoi a putting on of an intermediate covering of the soul. 
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penitent thief has its proper place, and we doubt not, that 
each and every eschatological passage will, on trial, be found 
to find a natural place in the system, throwing more light 
on it and thus proving its truth. 

We are, at the same time, aware that what we have set 
forth as the teachings of the Bible contravenes many fondly 
cherished notions of many good people. The condition 
which we assign to the disembodied soul, from the mo- 
ment of its separation from the body unto the resurrection 
morn, maybe especially unwelcome to many; they prefer 
taking it for granted that the disembodied soul is at once 
received by a convoy of angels, and conducted before the 
throne of God, to receive the approbation of the Supreme 
Judge, and to be perfectly happy at once. Others prefer 
believing that the soul ' is at once, at its entering into the 
spirit-world, clothed with Its resurrection body. But with 
regard to these and similar views, we must say that we do 
not find them in the Bible ; and the Bible is our only source 
of information on this all-important subject. 

As to the possibility of disembodied spirits visibly or audibly 
reappearing to the inhabitants of the earth, we think that it 
is presumed in the Bible (Luke xxiv. 39), but, it being alto- 
gether useless (Luke xvi. 31) , and evidently against the will and 
law of God, it ought not to be tested by any means whatever. 

The foregoing was written when the Westminster Review 
for October came to hand. It contains a favorable notice 
of Schenkel’s “ A Sketch of the Character of Jesus, trans- 
lated from the German,” by which we find our views, ex- 
pressed in this Article, fully confirmed. Schenkel denies 
the physical or bodily resurrection of Jesus, while he 
would fain believe in him as “ the risen, the glorified, the 
exalted One, who is as such the living One in liis com- 
munity, and therefore with his community, until the end of 
the world.” His translator says of the scope of the Essay : 
“ SchenkePs work breathes a. different spirit [from that of 
the works of Strauss and Renan]. He believes in the im- 
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perishableness and glory of Christianity, and in the incom- 
parableness of the person of the Saviour. He intends, not 
to destroy, but to build up ; not to oppose Christian faith, 
but to purify and renew it,” positions which Schenkel him- 
self will undoubtedly recognize as his own. We say, we 
find our views confirmed in this Essay ; for Schenkel is con- 
sistent in carrying out his views of the body and its relation 
to the soul, which he holds in common with many orthodox, 
to their legitimate sequences. If the body is a burden to 
the imprisoned soul, if the 60 ul is set free by death, and can 
get along, not only without the body, but even fare better 
without it than in it, — if this be the case, there is certainly 
no reason why the body should ever be raised ; and this 
applies to the Saviour with as full force as to any son of 
Adam. And let the necessity of the resurrection be dis- 
posed of, and there is no difficulty in disposing of its reality. 
So far, then, Schenkel is consistent ; but when he attempts 
to reconcile his theory with the scriptures he evidently fails, 
and shows great weakness. So he says: “ Only thus [i.e. 
on the supposition that his disciples were convinced of the 
reality of his physical resurrection], it is thought, can be 
explained the sudden revival of the faith of the disciples, 
which by preceding events had been so much shaken.” How 
does he storm this impregnable position ? He says : “ This 
entirely overlooks the fact that the women showed courage 
even before the resurrection of Jesus : that the apostles, on 
the evening of the first day of the week after the crucifixion, 
before they had had an appearance of Christ, were, according 
to the later tradition, assembled (Luke xxiv. 33) in Jeru- 
salem, and therefore were neither scattered nor wholly dis- 
heartened.” The women went, as early as their religion 
allowed, to the grave, in order to embalm the body of the 
beloved Master. In doing this they showed no more courage 
than many other women have shown under similar circum- 
stances ; but who in his sound mind can believe for a mo- 
ment that they would have proclaimed the fact of their 
Master’s resurrection, if they had found his dead body, as 
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they expected ? But what shall we say of the other remark 
of Schenkel ? Had he read Luke xxiv. 33, 34 ? And is not 
the very opposite of what he affirms said there ? Did not 
the assembled eleven and tlieir friends surprise the two re- 
maining disciples with the news that “the Lord has been 
raised indeed, and was seen by Simon ” ? Would we not 
find it natural if the more intimate friends of the Crucified 
One had once more assembled by night prior to their disper- 
sion, even without any reports as to his resurrection ? And 
did not the words of the women, and especially those of 
a man like Peter, make it an imperative duty for them to 
meet ? And yet the fact of their meeting under these cir- 
cumstances is to be a proof that the conviction of the reality 
of the Saviour’s bodily resurrection, on the part of the 
apostles, was not necessary in order to revive their greatly 
shaken faith ! It is really heart-sickening to see that men 
of Schenkel’s standing should impose so much upon them- 
selves or others, in order to maintain a preconceived notion 
or theory. Nor does he succeed any better in what he 
affirms of the importance of the bodily resurrection in the 
estimation of Paul, when he 6ays : “ To a faith resting upon 
the external fact of a bodily resurrection of Jesus, the 
apostle Paul has denied all worth; for he says: ‘Though 
we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
we know him no more thus. If any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature ; the old has passed away ; all has become 
new’” (2 Cor. v. 16, 17). Had Dr. Schenkel forgotten, 
when he penned this sentence, what Paul said in 1 Cor. 
xv. 8, an Epistle which he himself recognizes as genuine ? 
Did Paul know what he was saying? Or had his views, in 
the short time intervening between the writing of his first 
and his second letter, undergone a total change as to the 
importance of the resurrection of the body ? The one or the 
other of these positions Schenkel must take, or admit that 
he wholly perverts Paul’s meaning. That he does the latter, 
no unprejudiced mind can doubt. 

Vol. XXVII. No. 108. 85 
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ARTICLE V. 

THEORIES OF THE RESURRECTION. 

BT BBT. J. O. 8TOCKBBIDOB, D.D., FBOVIDKHCB, B.I. 

If a man lias been living in a pleasant and costly house, 
and is about to vacate it, it is not an unworthy curiosity 
which leads him to ask what probably will be the destiny of 
the mansion in which he has dwelt. Will it remain as it 
has been ? As the process of decay goes on in its different 
parts, will the work of reconstruction also go on ? Or will 
it at last crumble into ruins, and on its foundations another 
structure, more elegant, better adapted to meet the wants 
of its occupant, be reared? These questions have reference 
to the house of wood and stone in which we dwell. But we, 
as immaterial beings, live in another house. Erelong we are 
to depart from our dwelling-place. The “ earthly house of 
our tabernacle” is to be “ dissolved.” Is it an idle curiosity 
which prompts us to inquire concerning the destiny of this 
tabernacle ? 

In the following pages it is not the writer’s purpose dog- 
matically to state and defend any formal doctrine of the resur- 
rection, but to set forth some of the theories which have 
been advanced on this subject It will be seen, in the course 
of the examination, that the most diverse views have been 
held by men whose claim to be sincere disciples of the Great 
Teacher, no one can reasonably dispute ; and, therefore, no 
particular theory can be set forth as a sure test of orthodoxy. 

The earliest belief on the resurrection, so far as we can 
ascertain, may be traced to the sacred writings of the Hindoos. 
In these writings, however, this belief does not take the form 
of a distinct doctrine, but is embraced in the system of 
pantheism which was worked out with such minuteness of 
detail by the Oriental mind. In so far as that system came 
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to be received by other nations, who derived their highest 
culture from the East, the doctrine of a bodily resurrection, 
followed by an absorption into the Deity of the matter of 
which human bodies are composed, was necessarily held. 

It is a debatable question whether the doctrine is taught 
in the earlier Jewish writings. Calvin maintains that the 
oldest of Jewish writers, the author of the Book of Job, 
firmly believed in the literal resurrection of the body, and 
quotes the famous passage “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” etc. (Job xix. 25, 27), in support of this opinion. 
It is conceded, however, we believe, by the best biblical 
critics, that a different and more correct rendering of this 
passage gives to it such an interpretation as to exclude the 
idea that the patriarch had any reference to a future resur- 
rection of the body. The language of Jehovah to Abraham 
on the occasion of the renewal of his covenant with him is 
supposed by Rabbi Manassah Ben-Israel to furnish proof of 
a literal resurrection: “ And I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee, and thy seed after thee, in their gene- 
rations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee. And I will give unto thee, and 
to thy seed after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger, 
all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting possession, and I 
will be their God.” On these passages the good rabbi says : 
“ It is plain that Abraham and the rest of the patriarchs did 
not possess that land. It follows, therefore, that they must 
be raised in order to enjoy the promised good, as otherwise 
the promises of God would be vain and false. Hence, 
therefore, is proved, not only the immortality of the soul, 
but also the essential foundation of the law, to wit, the 
resurrection of the dead.” It is hardly to be supposed that 
the “ father of the faithful ” put any such interpretation as 
this on the promise of God. Knapp asserts, without any 
qualification, that there are no distinct intimations of the 
resurrection of the body in the writings of Moses or in the 
Psalms. Passing down to later writers, we find, in Isaiah, a 
striking passage: “ Thy dead men shall live; together with 
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my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast out the dead.” Calviu thinks that these 
words teach the doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
without a doubt. Alexander, a high authority, and with 
him several other expositors, take the ground that the apos- 
trophe of the prophet is figurative, and conveys the idea 
that “ Qod would raise his people from the dust of degrada- 
tion and oppression, where they had long seemed dead, 
though only sleeping.” Still, they contend that the figure 
here used implies that the belief of a resurrection of the 
body must have been prevalent, otherwise the figure would 
never have been used — an opinion which those who deny a 
literal resurrection controvert by calling in question the 
rhetorical principle assumed, viz. that an image used to 
describe or represent anything allegorical must be an image 
commonly known and understood, as otherwise it will not 
answer the purpose for, which it is assumed. As well might 
we say, it is contended, because Jesus declares to him that 
overcometh “ I will give him the morning star,” it appears 
from hence that the belief that saints will be presented with 
stars was at that time a common or popular belief. Or, 
because John says that he saw “ a woman clothed with the 
sun,” it appears from hence that to suppose a woman might 
be clothed with the sun was at that time a common and 
popular superstition. The second verse of the twelfth chapter 
of Daniel apparently teaches the doctrine of a literal resur- 
rection : “ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” It would seem that no words could 
more plainly teach the doctrine of a literal resurrection ; 
and those who maintain this theory point to it, as they think 
triumphantly, as a strong proof-text in their favor. On the 
other hand, it is said that “ the evidence, even to a cursory 
view, of the context, would seem to indicate pretty clearly 
that the period referred to can scarcely be that of the 1 end 
of the world,’ as that phrase is usually apprehended; for 
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the sequel obviously announces an extended order of events, 
stretching onwards through a long lapse of centuries to the 
time, whatever that be, when Daniel himself is to stand up 
in his lot at the end of days.” 

It will be seen that there are honest differences of opinion 
as to whether the doctrine of a literal resurrection is taught 
in the Old Testament. Traces of the doctrine begin to be 
found after the captivity. The allusions, however, are few. 
Indeed, the absence of almost all historical knowledge of the 
period which intervened between the restoration of the Jews 
and the advent of our Lord suggests a sufficient reason why 
we still remain ignorant of the development and progress of 
religious opinions in that age. Some passages in the Second 
Book of Maccabees, it is thought, imply a belief in the doc- 
trine. In vii. 9, one of the seven martyrs condemned to 
die because they refused to eat swine’s flesh is represented 
as saying to King Antiochus : “ Thou like a fury takest us 
out of this present life ; but the King of the world shall 
raise us up, who have died for his laws, unto everlasting 
life.” Another of the seven said : u It is good, being put to 
death by men, to look for hope from God, to be raised up by 
him.” It may be that these words of the dying martyr 
convey the idea of a literal resurrection of the body. 

Coming down to the time of Christ, we And numerous 
intimations that it was the commonly received opinion that, 
as man is a compound of soul, body, and spirit, his highest 
perfection in the future life could not be attained without a 
restoration of the primitive condition of his being. While 
an intermediate state of existence was recognized, this state 
was represented as being an imperfect one, because the soul 
was separated from the body. They spoke of it as a state 
of nakedness, and of the soul as longing to be arrayed once 
more in its terrestrial garment. 

That Christ and his apostles taught a doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead, there can be no doubt. But what 
precisely was the doctrine which they taught has given rise 
to endless discussion. The general theories, subject, as we 
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shall see, to various modifications, may be reduced to two ; 
viz. the one which regards the resurrection as literal, and 
and the other which regards it as spiritual. 

The baldest, most literal theory is, that at some future time 
there will take place a u revivication of the human body, 
after it has been forsaken by the soul, or the reunion of the 
soul hereafter with the identical body which it had occupied 
in the present world ” ; or, as one of the most determined 
opponents of the literal theory has stated it : c< The uniform, 
orthodox doctrine of the Christian church has always been, 
that in the last day the identical fleshly* bodies formerly in- 
habited by men shall be raised from the earth, sea, and air, 
and given to them again to be everlastingly assumed. The 
scattered exceptions to the believers in this doctrine have 
been few, and have ever been styled heretics by their con- 
temporaries.” It is asserted that the vague conceptions and 
misapprehensions which prevailed at the time of the advent 
were rectified by Christ and his apostles, and the gross, 
sensual ideas which had been entertained on the subject 
were dissipated by them. We find the subject thoroughly 
discussed by the Fathers, and very early there came to be 
used by them the expression ava<rr<uTi<; rf}<: aaptcik, for the 
avaoTaais r&v veiep&v of the New Testament. Justin Martyr 
maintained the literal theory. Even cripples, he tells us, 
will rise with the body which they had while on earth, to be 
perfectly restored by Christ after the resurrection at his 
second coming. Ho has some speculations with regard to 
the relation of the sexes to each other, that have the m^rit, 
to say the least, of being somewhat original. Tertullian 
wrote a treatise “ concerning the resurrection of the flesh.” 
To the objection that certain members of the human body 
will be of no use in the future life he replies, by saying that 
the members of the human body are not only designed for 
the mean service of the visible world, but also for something 
higher. Even ou earth, he tells us, the mouth serves not 
only for the purpose of eating, but also to speak and praise God. 
He made the following happy discovery, in what manner he 
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does not inform us, which we commend to the attention of 
those who maintain what may be called the 44 germ theory ” : 
44 The teeth are providentially made eternal to serve as the 
seeds of the resurrection.” The views of Origen, as we might 
suppose from what we know to have been the tendencies of 
his mind, were less literal. Gregory of Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, and Basil the Great sympathized with Origen. 
The former says : 44 The mortal body is that which perishes ; 
but the soul is the breath of the Almighty, and the deliverance 
from the fetters of the body is the most essential point of 
future happiness.” Jerome maintains the most literal view. 
Of the resurrection bodies he says: 44 Habent dentes, ven- 
trem, genitalia, et tamen nec cibis, nec uxoribus indigent.” 
Augustine, who also held the literal view, has some remark- 
able speculations on the subject He thinks that all the 
raised will have the stature of the full grown man, and, as a 
general rule, will be thirty years old, this being our Lord’s 
age when he entered upon his public ministry. 44 Every 
man’s body,” he says, 44 however dispersed here, shall be 
restored perfect in the resurrection. Every body shall be 
complete in quantity and in quality. As many hairs as 
have been shaved off, or nails cut, shall not return in such 
enormous quantities to deform their original places; but 
neither shall they perish ; they shall return into the body, 
into that substance from which they grew.” But to what 
part of the body they 6hall return, or how a fearful disfigure- 
ment of the body is to be prevented by the addition to it of 
so large an amount of matter, he does not inform us. He 
arrives, after much sage reflection on the subject, at the 
conclusion, that the resurrection will take place towards 
evening, assigning as his reason what would hardly be 
recognized by modern astronomers as a very potent one, 
that, before the resurrection can take place, the heavenly 
bodies which rule over matter must first cease to move, and 
that would be about sun-down. Some of the later followers 
of Origen, we are told, 44 held that the resurrection bodies 
would be in the shape of a ball — the mere heads of 
cherubs.” 
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The speculative tendencies of the mediaeval doctors found 
an extended field over which to expatiate in the discussion 
of the doctrine under consideration. Such questions as the 
following were themes of most thoughtful and earnest inquiry : 
“ Will the resurrection be natural, or miraculous? Will each 
one’s hairs and nails all be restored to him in the resurrec- 
tion ? When bodies are raised, will each soul know its own 
body, and enter it, or will the power of God distribute them as 
they belong ? Will the deformities and scars of our present 
bodies be retained in the resurrection ? ” Thomas Aquinas 
maintained that “ no other substance would rise from the 
dead than that which existed at the moment of death ” ; a 
conclusion from which one shrinks a little when he thinks 
that the body which he may happen to have at death would 
be the last one he would choose to be the habitation of his 
soul through the ages of eternity. 

From what has been said, it will be perceived that both 
the literal and the spiritual theory were held, the one by 
some of the ablest earlier theologians of the Christian church, 
and the other by names equally honored and renowned. 
Those who adopted the literal theory, certainly, were not 
sparing in their speculations on the subject, giving us very 
minute details of what, in their judgment, would be the 
peculiar characteristics of the resurrection bodies that should 
come forth from the earth and the sea. Those who held the 
spiritual view avoided this minuteness of detail, without 
doubt, for the simple reason that there was so little that was 
tangible that they could grasp. 

If, now, we come down to more modem times, we fiud 
both the theories to which we have referred held by writers 
on the subject. Sometimes the literal theory has been pre- 
sented with a nakedness and strictness of conformity to what 
seems to be the meaning of some passages of scripture, that 
leave no doubt where we ought to rank him who sets it 
forth. President Davies makes use of the following lan- 
guage, which it is evident he wishes to be received by no 
means as a rhetorical flourish, but as a plain statement of 
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what is to take place in some distant period in our world’s 
history : “ Now, methinks, I see, I hear the earth heaving, 
charnel-houses rattling, tombs bursting, graves opening. 
Now the nations underground begin to stir. There is a 
noise and shaking among the dry bones. The dust is all 
alive and in motion, and the globe breaks and trembles as 
with an earthquake while this vast army is working its way 
through and bursting into life. The ruins of human bodies 
are scattered far and wide, and have passed through many 
and surprising transformations. A limb is in one country, 
and another in another, here the head, and there the trunk, 
and the ocean rolling between." In a foot-note President 
Davies says : “ This was the fate of Pompey, who was slain 
on the African shore. His body was left there, and his 
head carried over the Mediterranean to Julius Caesar." 
“ Multitudes have sunk in a watery grave, been swallowed 
up by the monsters of the deep and transformed into a part 
of their flesh. Multitudes have been eaten by beasts and 
birds of prey, and incorporated with them ; and some have 
been devoured by their follow-men, in the rage of a desperate 
hunger or of an unnatural, cannibal appetite, and digested 
into a part of them. Multitudes have mouldered into dust, 
and this dust been blown about by winds, and washed away 
with water, or it has petrified into 6tone, or been burnt into 
brick, to form dwellings for their posterity ; or it has grown 
up in grain, trees, plants, and other vegetables which are the 
support of man and beast, and are transformed into their 
flesh and blood. But, through all these transformations and 
changes, not a particle that was essential to one human body 
has been lost, or incorporated into another human body so 
as to become an essential part of it. And now, at the sound 
of the trumpet, they shall all be collected, wherever they 
were scattered ; all properly sorted and united, however they 
were confused, atom to its fellow atom, bone to its fellow 
bone. Now, methinks, you may see the air darkened with 
fragments of bodies, flying from couutry to country to meet 
and join their proper parts." 
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“ Scattered limbs, and all 
The various bones, obsequious to the call. 

Self-moved, advance — the neck, perhaps, to meet 
The distant head ; the distant legs, the feet 
Dreadful to view, see, through the dusk/ sky, 

Fragments of bodies in confusion fly ^ 

To distant regions, journeying there to claim 
Deserted members, and complete the frame. 

The severed head and trunk shall join once more, 

Though realms now rise between, and oceans roar. 

The trumpet’s sound each vagrant mite shall hear, 

Or fixed in earth, or if afloat in air, 

Obey the signal wafted in the wind, 

And not one sleeping atom lag behind. 9 * 

No one, in reading this passage, can doubt that President 
Davies held the doctrine of the literal resurrection of the 
body in the most literal way. It may be said that this dis- 
tinguished divine had a remarkably vivid imagination, and 
that he did not mean that this should be taken for sober, 
simple reality. But we quote from two writers of more 
recent times, neither of whom can be charged with present- 
ing the workings of fancy for the assertions of honest cou- 
viction. The venerable Dr. Spring, in his work on the 
“ Glory of Christ,” says : “ Whether buried in the earth, or 
floating in the sea, or consumed by the flames, or enriching 
the battle-field, or evaporate in the atmosphere, all, from 
Adam to the latest born, shall wend their way to the great 
arena of the judgment. Every perished bone and every 
secret particle of dust shall obey the summons, and come 
forth. If one could then look upon the earth, he would see 
it as one mighty, excavated globe, and wonder how such 
countless generations could have found a dwelling beneath 
its surface.” And President Hitchcock sets forth his view 
of the resurrection in language equally striking: “When 
the last trumpet shall sound, the whole surface of the earth 
will become instinct with life — from the charnels of battle- 
fields alone, more than a thousand millions of human beings 
starting forth, and crowding upward to the judgment-seat.” 
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We think no one can mistake the theory which these eminent 
and godly men mean to present. It is evident that they 
believed that the construction of the scripture passages is to 
be made so literal, that all that is said about bones flying 
through the air, heads buried in one place flying to meet 
trunks buried in another place, is not mere imagination, but 
simple fact, aud that these fearful phenomena will certainly 
take place. Their occurrence being suspended upon the fiat 
of a divine, omnipotent will, there can be not the least 
shadow of doubt they will take place. 

As a modification of the strictly literal theory, we find 
another set forth in the Bibliotheca Sacra, for January, 1853. 
The Article, which is an exceedingly able one, was written 
by Professor D. R. Goodwin, then of Bowdoin College, in 
reply to one which appeared in the Democratic Review of 
September, 1849: The writer of this latter Article took 
very strong ground against the literal theory of the resur- 
rection, urging with apparently great force the grave philo- 
sophical difficulties in the way of such a resurrection. Pro- 
fessor Goodwin’s statement is this : “ In order to a proper 
resurrection of the body it is not necessary that the body 
raised should be identical with any former body whatever, 
in such a sense as that it must consist of precisely the same 
elementary particles, neither more nor less, arranged in 
precisely the same combinations and relationships.” He 
then proceeds to present what he says he will not dignify by 
the name of a theory, but only as an hypothesis among many 
hypotheses : “The principle of animal life in man is presumed 
to be distinct from the intelligent and immortal spirit ; but, 
as it is not itself a substance, when abstracted entirely from 
the body, it ceases to be. Now, we will suppose, on such 
premises, that in the economy of human nature it is so 
ordered that when the spirit leaves the body this vital prin- 
ciple is neither lost nor annihilated, on the one hand, nor, 
on the other, able to keep up the functions of the animal 
system, but lies dormant, in connection with so much of the 
present natural body as constituted the seminal principle or 
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essential germ of that body, and is to serve as a germ for 
the future spiritual body; and this portion may be truly 
body — material substance — and yet elude all possible 
chemical tests and sensible observation, and all actual physical 
dissolution. On the reunion of the spirit with this vital 
dormant principle and its bodily germ, we may suppose an 
instantaneous development of the spiritual body, in whatever 
glorious form God shall see fit to assign it. Such a body, 
so produced, would involve a proper resurrection of the 
present body. The new body would be a continuation of 
the old, a proper development from it. The germinal 
essence is the same; the vital principle is the same; the 
conscious spirit is the same. The organic connection be- 
tween the two is as real as that between any present body 
and the seminal principle from which it was first developed 
in the womb, as that between the blade of wheat and the 
bare grain from which it grew.” 

This hypothesis of Dr. Goodwin is certainly an ingenious 
one, perhaps we may say, plausible. It relieves the literal 
theory of the resurrection of many of the objections which 
those who reject it bring against it. We see no more legs 
and arms flying through the air from continent to continent. 
Headless trunks no longer wait for the heads from which 
they have been severed, and the myriads of particles which 
once entered into the formation of the human system, scat- 
tered through infinite space, return not to effect the recon- 
struction of the body raised from the grave. Still, the 
philosophical difficulties are not removed, any more than 
they are in the baldest literal theory. They may be some- 
what more refined, but they are yet there. For he who 
questions the truth of the literal theory asks: What and 
where is this germ out of which the future resurrection body 
is to be developed? Does it leave the body “ in articulo 
mortis ” ? If this germ be a material substance, as it would 
seem it must be, if it “ leaves ” the body, then it must have 
the properties of matter. It can therefore be seen and 
handled, or in some way be subjected to the tests of the senses. 
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Has any one ever seen it, and if so, what is its appearance ? 
If it does not escape from the body at death, what becomes 
of it in the process of complete corruption which goes on ? 
If out of this germ one body has already been developed, 
why may there not be just reason to suppose that another 
body has sprung from it in the past, as to suppose that an- 
other body will spring from it in the future ? And if one, 
then an indefinite series in the past to be followed by an 
indefinite series in the future? Moreover, if the law of 
nature remain unaltered, the body to be developed will be 
like the one that has been developed, with reference to which 
we can certainly say that God made it to be adapted to the 
sphere of earthly existence — to live on the earth, to feed 
from its fruits, to increase and multiply, — in short, to per- 
form all the functions appropriate to a being who is to live 
and act on the globe which it was fitted by divine wisdom to 
inhabit. Unless, then, the other world be like this, such a 
body would not be adapted to it. If we adopt a “ physical 
theory of another life,” it must be such a theory as will 
allow for the action and full play of the members of the 
human body as now constituted. The opponents to a strictly 
literal theory ask : Are you prepared to adopt such opinions 
as these? When our Lord says that in the other world 
“ they neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as 
the angels of God,” does he not necessarily imply that there 
will be a most radical change in those who are permitted to 
enter the heavenly state ? 

Before closing that part of our subject which has refer- 
ence to the literal theory, let us refer to the views of two 
divines held in high repute among English theologians. 
The first is Richard Baxter, the depth and earnestness of 
whose piety will be questioned by no one who is familiar 
with his writings. It will be seen that he is far from main- 
taining the views which have been set forth by some of the 
writers from whom we have quoted. “The union of the 
natural soul with the body which has been formed anew 
is the resurrection.” “Baxter,” says Dr. G. P. Fisher, 
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“ indulged in curious speculations on the mode of the 
resurrection. He (Conjectures that the vital principle 
[ anima vegetativa] is pure, ethereal fire, and that a portion 
of this fire adheres to the perishing bod y, another portion 
is indissolubly connected with the mind, and forms a spir- 
itual organism. The subtile flame which invests the soul 
has only to touch the dust, and the body is restored to its 
pristine life and proportions.” We take an extract, also, 
from the writings of William Archer Butler, late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Referring 
to a class of objectors who assert the impossibility of the 
recovery of the earthly body, or any part of it, he says: 
“ those who think this difficulty really unanswerable have 
but to conceive the resurrection body a totally new organiza- 
tion, and the objection at once disappears. But those who 
consider this solution an evasion of the scripture doctrine 
have merely to reflect that the resurrection of the same body 
will only require that that small portion of the frame which 
is essential to existence at any period of our life (for the 
body, we know, is in incessant change) should be preserved 
for each individual, and attached to the separated spirit. 
The whole mass of material necessary for this purpose to all 
the past and future generations of mankind would be but a 
speck upon the surface of the globe. It would require a 
secret arrangement of Providence to prevent a confusion of 
the portions intended for each; but it cannot with any 
plausibility be pretended that the formation of a field of 
grass, which requires much the same accurate distribution 
of the particles of matter, is not a difficulty to the divine 
agent as insuperable as this.” It will be admitted, we 
think, that the views of Baxter and Butler are more subtile 
and refined than those held by theologians represented by 
such men as President Davies. 

Before passing to the consideration of what may be called 
the spiritual theory, it may not be amiss to glance for a 
moment to the views of that profound thinker and writer, 
Archbishop Whately* “It is not a little remarkable,” he 
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says, “ that the prevailing opinion should be (as I believe it 
is) that the very same particles of bodily substance which 
are laid in the grave, or otherwise disposed of, are to be 
reassembled and reunited at the resurrection, so as to form, 
as it is supposed, the same body in which the soul resided 
before death, and that scripture teaches us to believe this. 

This is not a notion authorized by scripture, and liable 

to many objections hard to be answered.” The theory of 
Whately does not make it necessary that into what the 
apostle calls “ the glorious bodies ” of the saints in heaven 
there should enter a single particle of the old body, not even 
the “ germ ” of Dr. Goodwin. 44 Some, I believe, cling to 
the notion,” he says, 44 that the same bodily particles must 
be reunited at the resurrection, from an impression that 
otherwise it could not be called 4 a resurrection of the body.’ 
I find no fault with them for believing this; and if they 
insist that the phrase 4 resurrection of the body ’ ought not 
to be used except to express this sense, though I do not 
agree with them, it would be foreign to the present purpose 
to discuss that question, since the interpretation of scripture 
is not concerned in it ; for throughout scripture the phrase 
4 resurrection of the body,’ or 4 resurrection of the flesh/ 
nowhere occurs.” He then makes use of the following illus- 
tration : 44 If any one’s house, for instance, were destroyed, 
and another man promised to rebuild it for him, he would 
not be considered as failing in his promise because he did 
not put together all the former materials. If the materials 
were equally good, and if the man were put in possession of 
a house not less commodious and beautiful than he had 
before, that would be to all practical purposes sufficient. 

Those who sleep in Christ will be raised up with 

bodies which they will feel to be their own, and which will, 
for that reason, be their own, but which will be far different 
from the 4 earthly tabernacles’ (that is, tents) of flesh and 
blood in which they dwelt here, and will be made like unto 
the 4 glorious body of Christ.’ If we are to enter on a new 
kind of existence, we must be qualified for it by a new kind 
•of body.” 
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Having thus considered the literal theory of the resurrec- 
tion under the threefold aspect of reconstruction from the 
actual particles which formerly composed the body, recon- 
struction from a germ lying unvitalized during the inter- 
mediate state, and reconstruction from entirely new materials, 
we pass on to an examination of the spiritual theory. 

The doctrine of a literal resurrection was very early op- 
posed. The Gnostics rejected it, as, from the views which 
they held respecting matter, it might be supposed they 
would do. Indeed, nearly all the sects that were denounced 
as heretics by the orthodox church denied a literal resur- 
rection of the same body. Those who maintain the spiritual 
theory, first of all, enter upon a critical examination of the 
expression avdo-rao-is r&v vetcp&v. They think that they find 
in the word avdaraai^ only the idea of future existence ; 
and the sentiment is meant to be conveyed by them that 
“ the person — the sentient, intelligent being who now yields 
to the universal sentence, and appears to become extinct — 
shall again be restored to life by entering immediately upon 
another sphere of existence. This existence will, indeed, be 
in a body, but it will be a spiritual body — some exceedingly 
refined and ethereal substance with which the vital principle 
is connected, but of the nature of which we are ignorant, 
and which we denominate i body 9 from the inadequacy of 
language to afford any more fitting term.” The word a vaa- 
too- 19, translated * resurrection,’ it is contended, denotes, not 
a rising of the material body from the grave, but simply 
existence beyond the grave. It is thought that the word is 
very clearly used in this sense in the controversy of our 
Lord with the Sadducees, who attempted to puzzle him with 
reference to the future condition of the wife who had had 
seven husbands. The Sadducees, supposing that, of course, 
he held to the Pharisaic idea of a literal resurrection of the 
body, presumed that they would confound him by proposing 
the question they put to him. His answer is deemed to be 
sufficient proof that he did not hold the Pharisaic dogma 
of a future literal resurrection of the identical buried body : 
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“As touching the dead, that they rise, have ye not read in 
the book of Moses, how in the bush, God spake unto him, 
saying : I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob? He is not the God of the dead, but 
the God of the living.” ‘You mistake/ he says to these 
captious inquirers, ‘ you mistake the doctrine in two points. 
You do not rightly comprehend, in the first place, the 
nature of the state in which the raised are. Your gross, 
sensual ideas respecting it are all out of place. They who 
enter that 6tate become <o? arfye\oi, like the angels. You 
err, in the second place, in supposing that there can be no 
resurrection but that which you think will take place at some 
far-off, indefinite period. The pious dead have already risen. 
The patriarchs are now with God.’ Martha, standing by the 
grave of Lazarus, her mind dwelling on the Pharisaic doc- 
trine of a coming of the bodies of the dead, exclaims : u I 
know he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day.” 
Jesus replies : M I am the resurrection and the life. He 
that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” It is contended that these words involve the theory 
of a spiritual, rather than a literal, resurrection of the 
dead. 

The spiritual theory is thus developed by Rev. E. H. 
Sears, in his “ Foregleams of Immortality ” : Man’s resur- 
rection is the putting forth at death of new existence, just 
as the decaying seed puts forth the blade. Its decay is 
necessary, in order to release the life and beauty that were 
impressed within its foldings. Death and resurrection 
describe processes, one the inverse of the other, but the 
former helping on the latter, and preparing its triumphant 
way. Our future being is insouled and inurned in our 
present. The spiritual body is included elementally in our 
present mode of existence, with its perceptive powers all 
ready for their enlargement. The soul is not a metaphysical 
nothing, but a heavenly substance and organism, fold within 
fold. The material falls off, and the spiritual stands forth, 
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and fronts the objects and breathes the ethers of immor- 
tality.” 

And thus, according to this view, the resurrection really 
takes place immediately at death. There is no long waiting, 
while the body is returning to the dust, and its particles are 
scattered throughout the universe, at length to be brought 
back and formed anew into what is called a spiritual body. 
The theory takes us out of the graveyards, and away from 
the corruption and dismal horrors of the tomb. It declares 
that at death we go out of the tabernacles in which we have 
dwelt, and with which we shall have nothing more to do 
than the worm with the covering in which it has lived until 
it has emerged into its butterfly condition. These bodies 
have already performed the functions assigned them by God. 
But we are not only “ unclothed,” but at once “ clothed 
upon” by our house from heaven. At once the spiritual 
body is inhabited by the soul which has gone forth from its 
earthly tent, a new organism, in the construction of which 
no atom of the old material body enters, and which is as 
different as it is possible to conceive from that old body. 

It will be seen that the theory does not accord with that 
usually laid down in the standards of orthodox faith, and it 
is considered downright heresy. It may be interesting to 
see how the advocates of the theory interpret those passages 
of scripture which are regarded as being such strong proof- 
texts in favor of the literal theory. And as the fifteenth 
chapter of 1st Corinthians is more largely occupied with a 
discussion of the doctrine than any other part of the New 
Testament, special attention is directed to the interpretation 
of this chapter, and it is believed that all the statements of 
the apostle best harmonize with the spiritual theory. The 
apostle says: “Every man in his own order. Christ the 
first-fruits, and afterwards they that are Christ’s at his 
coming.” The advocates of the spiritual theory reason thus: 
“ As the first-fruits of the harvest are a sample of the whole, 
and being presented in the temple denominate the remainder 
pure and holy, so Christ, who after his resurrection was 
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presented in the heavenly temple, may be justly regarded as 
an exemplar and type of the state of those who fall asleep 
in him, and an argument that they are not, as dead bodies 
were, among the polluted things of the world, but holy to 
the Lord, and admitted to his presence. The whole harvest 
began to be gathered m immediately after the presentation 
of the first-fruits, and it would be a very violent construction 
of the analogy to suppose it to imply that hundreds and 
thousands of years might elapse between the resurrection 
of the grand Precursor and that of the mass of his fol- 
lowers.” 

“ But some man will say, How are the dead raised, and 
with what bodies do they come?” This is the question 
which the believers in a literal resurrection propose ; and 
the answer the apostle gives is very pointed, and at the same 
time subversive, it is thought, of the literal theory. “ Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it die ; 
and that which thou sowest thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance, of wheat or some 
other body.” If the perfected plant is not the identical 
seed raised up, with no loss of its particles, out of the 
ground, so the spiritual body of the 6aint in glory is not the 
identical body raised from the grave. But here the advo- 
cates of the spiritual theory have to meet the “ germ ” hy- 
pothesis. It is very clear that the new plant rises from the 
outgrowth of a germ in the old one. w We do not see,” say 
they, “ but we must be forced to the admission of some kind 
of germ, which is developed from the one that is the nucleus, 
the essential vital principle, of the other.” We have already 
intimated that these who cannot aecept the bald literal 
theory fall back upon this idea of the expansion of a germ 
in every body that is buried, out of which germ comes the 
new resurrection body. This germ is regarded by the lite- 
ralist as being material, although there is a variety of opinion 
as to the character of the matter of which it is composed. 
The old rabbis taught that there is an immortal bone in the 
human body, called by them “ iuz ” — “ ossiculum luz ” — 
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which is the germ of the resurrection body. They main- 
tained that this bone one might burn, boil, bake, pound, 
bruise, or attempt to bruise, by putting it on an anvil and 
submitting it to the strokes of the sledge-hammer, but all in 
vain. Anatomists, we believe, have thus far been unable to 
discover this bone. We have already seen that one of the 
Fathers held that the teeth are immortal. As from those of 
Cadmus armed men sprang, so from* ours will the resurrec- 
tion bodies be developed. Mr. Samuel Drew, who wrote 
on the “ Identity and General Resurrection of the Human 
Body,” adopts the germ theory, although he does not pre- 
tend to decide in what part of the body the germ is. His 
theory, in brief, is this : “ There are four distinct stages 
through which those parts constituting the identity of the 
body must necessarily pass, in order to their attainment of 
complete perfection beyond the grave. The first of these 
stages is that of its elementary principles ; the second is that 
of an embryo in the womb ; the third is that of its union with 
an immaterial spirit, and with the fluctuating portions of flesh 
and blood in our present state ; and the fourth stage is that 
of its residence in the grave.” Out of some material germ 
which will be in the grave he supposes the new body will be 
recreated, and, being taken possession of by the soul, will 
be the spiritual body of the saints in glory. Dr. Edward 
Hitchcock, while showing the utter impossibility of a literal 
resurrection of identical particles, holds to a germ theory. 
He says, speaking of the two bodies : “ It is not necessary 
to suppose that more than a millionth part of a ten thousand 
millionth part is common to them both; but this atom, 
however minute, serves as an infinitesimal germ for the fu- 
ture body.” He is obliged, however, to do violence to the 
analogy which is seen in the natural world. Here the uni- 
form law is that seeds invariably produce their likes. But 
from this germ, residing somewhere in the human system, 
there is developed a body totally unlike the old body. The 
resurrection body will not be flesh and blood, will not be 
subject to pain or decay. It will be immortal, and possess 
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powers and capacities of which we can form bat the very 
faintest conception. Noticing this theory of Dr. Hitchcock, 
Mr. Sears says : “ The reader will perceive that the doctrine as 
here modified by Dr. Hitchcock differs essentially from the old 
traditional one, and that he comes within an ‘ infinitesimal ’ 
particle of clearing himself from the church-yard altogether. 
But for the ‘ millionth part of a ten thousand millionth’ part, 
his theory and what we have unfolded as the Bible theory 
might easily be made to blend together. But naturalism in 
theology, though infused homoeopathically, gives its cast to 
the whole, and colors the entire conception of the future 
life.” Dr. Hitchcock proceeds a step further, and ventures 
upon some ingenious speculations respecting the constitution 
of the body which we are to have at the resurrection. He 
thinks it not improbable it may be composed of that third 
substance, distinct from matter and spirit, known as luminif- 
erous ether. It may be that some portion of this ethereal 
substance is connected with every human organism, and, 
under special divine direction, kept in a state of isolation 
till the resurrection, when, developing itself as the germ of 
the new body, it may be taken possession of by the souL Of 
course, those who maintain the strictly spiritual theory 
decline to accept this explanation of the resurrection. A 
writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra for November, 1845, denies 
a literal resurrection of the dead from the graves to which 
they have been consigned. He contends that not even a 
single particle of' our present bodies will enter into our 
resurrection bodies. He does not refer even to a germ out 
of which the resurrection body will be developed. His view 
is that there is in every vital organism what he calls a 
“uniting power” — a power to attract from the outyard 
world whatever may be necessary for the constitution of the 
body which God may propose the soul should inhabit. In 
the distant future, when the resurrection day shall come, 
each soul, by virtue of this “ uniting-power,” shall attract 
to itself whatever may be necessary to constitute what the 
apostle denominates “ the spiritual body.” “ We are out of 
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the graveyards at last, then,” exclaims Mr. Sears, in his notice 
of this thpory. “ Theology is free from the charnel-house, 
and can escape the smell of corpses, orthodoxy itself being 
judge. The umbilical cord that held her to corruption and 
the clay-pits has become not only i infinitesimal,’ but is com- 
pletely sundered. Thank God for that ! Now she can fly, 
or she can run. If we carry along with us the ‘ uniting 
power,’ retaining that after death, we can draw up by it the 
elements of our new body wherever we please — from the 
air, from the sun, from Sirius, or from some paradise tin- 
known. Not even the smallest germ need come out of the 
grave, and so farewell to its contents forever.” 

It will be seen in what manner those who hold the spiritual 
theory of the resurrection of the dead interpret the scriptures. 
Many of those passages which seem to teach a literal resur- 
rection, they explain as manifestly referring to the awaking 
of the “ dead in trespasses and sins ” to a newness of life in 
Christ Jesus. Thus the words of our Lord “ Marvel not at 
this ; for the hour is coming in the which all that are in 
the graves shall come forth,” etc., are thus interpreted. It 
is said that the verb Ipyertu denotes an order of events just 
on the eve of occurring. If our Lord meant to speak of 
what was to take place at some far off, indefinite period, he 
would have used the word tkewrercu , the hour will come. They 
urge, moreover, that if we adopt the theory of a literal resur- 
recti on, then we must say that all men are now in the graves, 
buried there as conscious, sentient beings, since the word 
used to point them out is irdvre;. Would not our Lord 
have used the expression irdma <ri ofiara , they ask, if he in- 
tended to say that the dead bodies of the departed would 
hereafter bo raised out of the grave ? 

It would be doing injustice to the subject now under con- 
sideration not to refer to the different views which are held 
on the relation which the resurrection of Christ holds to 
that of his disciples. Those who maintain the theory of a 
literal resurrection hold that Christ rose out of the tomb of 
Joseph of Arimathea in the same natural body which was 
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laid in the tomb ; that, if any change took place previous to 
the ascension, it was but a partial change; that in the 
ascension he carried to the heavenly world a body still 
bearing the marks of his crucifixion, although in many re- 
markable respects it differed from the body in which he 
lived on earth. This, it is said, is the type and resemblance 
of our resurrection. As his body came forth from the grave, 
so will ours come forth. It matters not how many thousand 
years it may have been since these bodies have laid in the 
tomb, they shall come forth, and be transformed into the 
likeness of his glorified body. “ If Christ actually rose in 
his material hody,” says Prof. Bush, “ in the self-same body in 
which he was crucified, it doubtless affords 6ome counte- 
nance to the idea that his people are also to rise, in like 
manner, in the bodies which they laid down in death.” 

As may be supposed, then, the advocates of the spiritual 
theory deny that the material body of Christ rose. They 
contend that the crucified body returned to its original 
gaseous elements in the tomb, and disappeared entirely, and 
that he rose in the spiritual body. In this body he appeared 
to liis disciples only at certain times, when their spiritual 
senses were opened to apprehend him; and his apparent 
ascension was merely the shutting again of this faculty of 
spiritual sense, so that they saw him no more. Such a 
theory explains, it is said, the sudden and mysterious ap- 
pearances of the Saviour to his disciples. In harmony with 
this view, it is asserted that the ascension really took place 
on the very day of the resurrection, and that for forty days 
he was from time to time making his appearance to the 
disciples in such ways as to make upon their minds the 
deepest impression of his present existence and interest in 
them and in the work which they were to perform. Paul 
refers to his having seen the Lord Jesus as a proof of his 
apostieship. He was thus a witness of the resurrection. 
But this appearance was substantially similar to the mani- 
festations made during the forty days; and if this was in 
the spiritual body with which he ascended to heaven, so 
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were those other appearances made during the forty days. 
The inference is a very obvious one, that if Christ rose out 
of the grave, and at once ascended into heaven clothed with 
a spiritual body, so will it be with his followers. Imme- 
diately at death, having laid down the earthly tabernacle, 
they will be “ clothed upon with their house which is from 
heaven.” 

Other writers who reject the literal theory are not pre- 
pared to adopt that which we have just been considering. 
They think that Christ rose in the natural body, but that it 
was changed for the glorified or celestial body during the 
forty days. Some suppose the change to have occurred at 
once ; others, that it was gradual ; still others, that it did 
not take place until the ascension. Those who hold the 
spiritual theory maintain that the change was entirely & 
spiritual one — that the gross, material body was at length 
superseded by the spiritual body, and, the transformation 
having been fully accomplished, our Lord ascended to 
heaven. This delay of forty days was for wise purposes, 
which are obvious. No such delay, however, will hold back 
the soul of the departed saint ; but he will at once take on 
his new spiritual body. 

From what has been written in the foregoing pages, it 
will be seen that there is great diversity of sentiment on the 
subject of the resurrection of the dead. Probably entire 
harmony of view will never be reached, until the light of 
eternity dispels our ignorance. We shall then learn what 
was the precise meaning which the inspired writers attached 
to the words to which they gave utterance. If the soul 
shall at once enter the new spiritual house which the divine 
Architect has prepared for its indwelling, this falls in with 
many analogies which we see in this world. If countless 
ages shall roll away, and then Omnipotence shall reunite 
the spirit to a body whose perfect personal identity shall at 
once be recognized, who may dare to say that this will not 
accord with the highest wisdom of him who “doeth all things 
well”? 
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ARTICLE VI. 

DB. FORBES ON BOM. V. 12-21. 9 

BY BBV. D ARIEL T. FI8KE, D.D., REWBUBTPOBT. 

Several years ago Rev. John Forbes, LL.D., of Edinburgh, 
a distinguished minister of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, published a work on “ The Symmetrical Structure of 
Scripture.” In that volume he appeared as an advocate of 
a theory, advanced by Bishop Jebb, that “ Parallelism ” is 
not simply a characteristic of Hebrew Poetry, but extends to 
prose also, and, “ being perfectly independent of any pecu- 
liarities of the Hebrew language, is by no means confined 
to the Old Testament, but pervades a great part of the New.” 

In his recently published Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Romans, the same learned divine has applied the prin- 
ciples of “ Parallelism ” to the interpretation of that difficult 
portion of the Scriptures. He arranges the text in parallel 
lines, grouped in sentences and paragraphs, according to a 
careful analysis of the contents of the Epistle. This arrange- 
ment, as a “ mere tabulated form,” is certainly convenient, 
enabling the eye more readily to mark the progress of the 
apostle’s reasonings, his transitions, and the mutual relations 
of the different parts of the argument. We very much 
doubt, however, whether Paul in writing this friendly letter 
to the “ saints ” at Rome, was consciously governed by the 
rules of any such elaborate and artificial system of compo- 
sition as Dr. Forbes finds in it ; and we should be very slow 
to accept an exegesis of any passage which rested solely on 
the demands of such a supposed system. 

Dr. Forbes does not aim “ to furnish an exhaustive Com- 
mentary, but to illustrate those passages alone which paral- 
lelism seems to place in a new light.” For proof of the 
utility of parallelism he refers especially to chap. v. 12-21 ; 
and he asks particular attention to “ the perfect order and 
perspicuity which it introduces into what has generally been 
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considered a very intricate and perplexed passage.” No 
better test, surely, could be appealed to. All commentaries 
on Romans stand or fall by this passage. We propose to re- 
view the results of the examination of it which Dr. Forbes 
has made by the aid of parallelism. 

The parallelistic arrangement presents the passage in this 
form ; the parenthesis in vs. 15, 16 and 17, being omitted. 

! \%* ft awep Bi apffparrrov 

i) dfiaprla ek top koc/jlov elarjiBeVy 
/cal Bui TT79 apaprlas 6 OavaroSy 
/cal 0UTC09 ek iravrwi dpOpanrovs 6 Odvaro 9 BifjhBep, 
i<f> £ irdpre? fjpapTOP. 

13 &XP 1 Vty dfJMprla fjp ip *6 0744), 

dfiaprla Bi ov/c iWayeirai fit} Spto 9 pofiov. 

B ' 14 aXX* ificurtkewrep 6 ddparo 9 cwro 'ABhp, fitypi Mmvaim 
/cal hrl tou9 /4^ dpapTqaapra*; iiri rp o/touo/um TJ79 
l irapaftdaem * ASdfi . 

O S9 &TT4I/ TV7T09 TOO / 4 €XXoi/T 09 . 

D f Points of disparity in the comparison 
J> | stated in verses 15, 16, 17. 

18 *Apa oiv <09 &/09 irapairrmfiaTO 9 

j €49 7 rairra 9 dvdpdmoin ek /carcucpifia, 

ou to> /cal Bi epo 9 Bucauofiaros 
G €t 9 7 rai/ra? apOpamovs ek Bucalwnv fawfc* 

19 Sxnrep 7 dp Bui T779 irapcucorfi rov ipo 9 dpOpdnrov 

g dfiapTcoiXoi /caT€OTd 0 r)<rav ol 7 roXXol, 

our© /cal SiA T779 V 7 roico ^9 rov epos 
t Blscaioi /carcurradqaoPTcu ol iroXkol. 

{ 20 No/409 ££ irapeuri}\ 0 e v 

ha ifKeopacrf to irapdtnwfia • 
ov Bi iwXeopcurep ff dfiaprla 
inrepenreplaaevaep 17 %ap 49 , 

{ 21 &a Sxnrep ifiaaikevaev 17 afiapria 
ip Tip BapaTtpy 

o&tq) /cal i} yapm ftaaikevajj Bid Bi/caioovptj? 

€49 $Ck>^l/ aiCOPlOP 

Bid ’ Irjaov Xpcarov rov Kvplov ijfi&P. 
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The passage thus arranged, forms what Dr. Forbes calls an 
Epanodoa, or “ Introverted Parallelism,” in which the first 
member, A, corresponds to the last A; the second, B, to the 
next to the last, B ; etc. * 

I. General Scope and Design of the Passage. 

According to our author, “ much of the obscurity that has 
attached to this passage lias arisen from inadequate appre- 
hension of the place which it holds in the argument of the 
apostle.” He regards it, not as au episode, or mere illus- 
tration, “ but as the grand central point and focus towards 
which all the lines of his [Paul’s] argument converge ; in 
which all that he has hitherto said finds its culmination, and 
from which the succeeding chapters (vi. vii. viii.) naturally 
branch forth as simple corollaries.” 

He thinks that the apostle gave “ an epitome of the whole 
doctrinal portion of the Epistle,” in i. 16. Paul there says 
that he is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for three 
reasons. 

1. Its universality. It is for Greek, as well as for Jew ; 

designed to meet a universal want of mankind. This 
point is discussed in i. 18— iii. 20, where it is proved 
that there is “ none righteous, no not one ; ” that “ all 
the world ” are “ guilty before God.” And, as all are 
involved in sin, so the provisions of the gospel are for all. 

2. Its condition is faith, not works. Its blessings are 

secured by “ every one that belioveth.” This point is 
discussed in iii. 21-iv. 25. 

3. It is “ the power of God,” to accomplish what the Law 

was power- less to accomplish — complete salvation. 
This point is treated in chapters v-viii. 

These three topics are repeated in verse 17. 

(1) The gospel reveals the great need of “ every one ” ; 
“ the righteousness of God ” contrasted with the “ all un- 
righteousness of man.” 

(2) This righteousness is appropriated by faith, begins and 
ends in faith, “ from faith to faith.” 
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(3) It is the power of God, by which all who believe 
“live” The quotation from Habakkuk (ii. 4), summing up 
all three topics, and forming the apostle’s text, S Se Succuo? itc 
7r/<rreo>9 £rj<rercu. “ The Righteous ^ by Faith , shall Live” 
The first two topics having been already discussed, in the 
fifth chapter the third and principal topic is reached, viz. 
the life-giving potoer of the gospel. Expositors generally, by 
mistaking the connection of this chapter with what precedes, 
have entirely missed the great object of the apostle in vs. 
12*21, which is not merely to repeat and illustrate the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, already stated ; but, to show 
that the union of believers with Christ is such that “ his 
righteousness and life enter into their being so thoroughly as 
finally to overcome and displace the sin and death introduced 
by Adam.” Most commentators suppose that the transition 
from justification to sanctification is made at the beginning 
of the sixth chapter. Dr. Forbes thinks that it is made at 
the beginning of the fifth chapter, and that the main topic 
of this chapter is not imputed , but imparted righteousness ; 
illustrated by reference to the consequences of the sin of 
Adam. 

12. “As by one man 

Sin entered into the world, 
and Death by sin : [even so] 

21. Grace reigns through Righteousness 
unto eternal Life , 

By Je6us Christ our Lord.” 

Sin and Death by Adam ; Righteousness and Life by 
Christ. The apostle is not ashamed of the gospel, because 
it thus provides a complete remedy for the evil which has 
come upon the race. Not only is it for “ all” requiring no 
impracticable condition, simply “faith” but it is the “ power 
of God unto salvation ; ” it saves from the great and univer- 
sal evil, “ sin” as well as from its inseparable consequence, 
“ death” This thought, that through faith in Christ men 
are saved not merely from the penalty incurred by sin, but 
from sin itself, is carried forward to the close of the eighth 
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chapter, and is the leading and central thought of the 
Epistle. 

That, in the main, Dr. Forbes is correct in his analysis of 
the apostle’s argument, and that he has indicated the true 
position and scope of the passage under consideration, 
(v. 12-21), we are constrained, to believe. His exegesis of 
the more difficult portions of the passage is clearly indicated, 
as it is largely determined, by his view of its position in the 
argument, and of its general scope. Dr. Hodge claims that 
his interpretation of the phrase ndi/Tes rjftaprov (vs. 12) : 
making it mean, all sinned putatively or representatively in 
Adam, “ is required by the whole scope of the passage and 
drift of the argument.” And the scope of the passage he 
declares to be, “ to illustrate the doctrine of justification on 
the ground of the righteousness of Christ, by a reference to 
the condemnation of men for the sin of Adam.” 1 Dr. Forbes 
denies that the doctriue of justification is the main topic 
under discussion. He attempts to show, and we think does 
show conclusively, that the scope of the passage is broader, 
and includes sanctification as well as justification ; complete 
salvation, righteousness imparted as well as righteousness 
imputed . Here is a fair issue between the two learned com- 
mentators. Dr. Hodge assumes that the scope of the passage 
is limited to justification ; but until he can justify this as- 
sumption by a careful analysis of the apostle’s argument 
the advantage will remain with the Scotch divine. 

Dr. Forbes having stated what he conceives to be the 
general scope of the passage, proceeds to develop more 
particularly the meaning of its several parts. It is proposed 
to examine his views only so far as they bear upon the two 
principal points presented in the passage, viz. the relation 
of Adam to the race, and the relation of Christ to believers. 

IL The Relation of Adam to the Race. 

In the twelfth verse, the apostle asserts that, “By one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” Dr. 
i Commentary on Romans (ed. 1864), p. 239. 
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Forbes distinguishes between irapdwrwpA and apaprta. The 
former, “ transgression,” “ belonged to Adam alone properly, 
and is only imputed to his posterity ” ; the latter, “ sin ” or 
“ the principle of sin,” entered into his and our nature, and 
“ equally affects us as him.” Not guilt or imputed sin, 
merely, is meant by apaprta, but “ sinfulness,” or inherent 
corruption, which, entering by Adam’s one act of transgres- 
sion, 'as through an open door, extended not only to his 
nature, but to the nature of all his descendants. 

If this distinction be just, and the argument founded on 
it be valid, why does it not wholly exclude from apaprla the 
idea of “ imputed sin ” ? If anything of Adam’s is imputed 
to his posterity, it is his TrapaTrrwfia, and not his dfutprla ; 
and if anything is transmitted to them, it is his apapria , and 
not his irapaTrrwfia. Yet Dr. Forbes inconsistently admits 
that dpapria includes “ guilt,” or “ imputed sin,” as well as 
“ corruption of nature.” 

“ And death by &in” As, according to our author, “ sin ” 
means “the principle of 6in,” or sinfulness, so “ death” 
means “the principle of death,” or mortality; but he is 
hardly consistent in his representations of their relations to 
each other. Sometimes he speaks of sin as the “cause,” 
and death as the “ effect,” or sin as “ the cause leading to 
God’s judicial sentence of death.” And the words of the 
apostle would seem to mean this, or at least to denote some 
kind of a causal relation. As in the previous clause Sid 
with the genitive (&09 avdpamov) denotes that Adam was, 
in some sense, the cause of the entrance of 6in into the 
world, so here, with the same case (rf}? dpaprias), it would 
seem to denote that, in some sense, the sin caused by Adam 
is the cause of the entrance of death into the world. Sin 
came by Adam, and death came by sin. 

But in other statements Dr. Forbes overlooks, or denies, 
the immediate causal relation of sin to death, and makes 
them both sustain the same relation to Adam. He says: 
“ By his [Adam’s] transgression the principles of sin and 
death entered into man’s nature, and extended over all ” ; 
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and again , “ St. Paul’s representation is, not that Adam’s 
sin entered into and corrupted all, and that, on the ground 
of this corruption, their condemnation to death is to bo 
ascribed, not to his sin, but to their own [ mediate imputation] ; 
but that through Adam, as the primary source, both sin and 
death entered simultaneously into all his offspring.” This 
seems to imply the very opposite of what he had before 
asserted, that sin is “the cause leading to God’s judicial 
sentence of death ” ; and that death is to be attributed, not 
to apapria 9 whether in Adam or his offspring, but solely to 
the irapdirreofui of Adam. Death comes, not, as the apostle 
says, Sul rfi? dpapria^y but Sui eiw avOpdnrov , or Sid tov 
irapanrdfiaTo 9 cpo? avOpdnrov , which the apostle does not say; 
but which is precisely the view of Dr. Hodge. 

Dr. Forbes gives us no definition of “ death.” Sometimes 
lie seems to make it refer solely to physical death, and again 
to include all penal evil ; but holds that it is always penal. If 
we ask, “Of what is it the penalty ? ” he at one time answers, 
apapTia> and of course dpapria is not included in Odvarw ; ; 
again he answers, “the irapdimopa of Adam,” and then 
dpaprla may be a part of the penalty, Odvar&t, although he 
nowhere affirms that such is the case. The Princeton 
divines hold that “ corruption of nature ” is a part of the 
“ death,” judicially inflicted on the race, on account of Adam’s 
sin imputed to them. Consistency required Dr. Forbes either 
to adopt the same view, or else to adhere to the position that 
corruption of nature (apapria), and not Adam’s “transgres- 
sion,” is the cause of death, or the ground of its judicial 
infliction on the race. 

Having stated generally that death entered the world by 
siii, the apostle reiterates the statement with this difference, 
that the universal prevalence of death is in consequence of 
the universal prevalence of sin . 

“ And so death passed upon off, 

For that all have sinned.” 

The word “ sinned” (fjpaprov), Dr. Forbes thinks must take 
its meaning from the word “sin” (apaprla), in the preceding 
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clause, and as this means “ inherent depravity, or corruption 
of nature,” so “ sinned ” must mean “ were corrupt or sinful,” 
and “ cannot be limited to the idea of sin merely imputed” 
as Dr. Hodge maintains, “ but must include sin inherited 
and communicated also.” But why this double meaning of 
the word ? If it refers to inherited sin, why make it refer at 
all to imputed sin, especially as it is, according to our author, 
7rapd7rT(ofm y and not apapTia, that is imputed ? The word, 
it would seem, must have one simple, definite meaning. 
“ All sinned ” In what sense ? Several answers have been 
given to this question. Some say “ sinned by actual and per- 
sonal transgression.” Others say, u sinned actually, but not 
personalty in Adam, his act being the act of that generic 
humanity which was in him.” Others say, “ sinned puta- 
tively,” in Adam, i.e. his sin was imputed to the race ; and 
Dr. Hodge has the boldness to affirm that this is “ the simple 
and natural meaning ” of the word S Others, with Dr. Forbes, 
making irdvres fjfiaprov, equivalent to afiaprla eurrfkdev, ek 
top Koaftov, say, “ sinned by becoming corrupt, inheriting a 
sinful nature from Adam.” The objection of Dr. Hodge to 
this interpretation, “ That it is contrary to the simple meaning 
of the words — apapravco in no case having the sense here 
assigned to it,” may well be retorted against his own view. 
But a more serious objection is that drawn from the use of 
the historical, or aorist tense, fj/taprov meaning, not are sinful 
or have sinned , but sinned , “ expressing momentary action 
in past time.” Dr. Forbes summarily disposes of this objec- 
tion by refering to a similar use of the same words, wajrre? 
VjpapTovy in chap. iii. 23, where the aorist seems to be used 
with the meaning of the perfect tense, and where it denotes 
that all, even the Gentiles, are CLctualy not putative sinners, 
and are personally guilty before God. He might have shown, 
allowing to the aorist here its full peculiar significance, and 
even making it point back to the sin of Adam, that it may 
yet relate to the universal sinfulness of the race, actual and 
personal. It is no uncommon thing to represent by this 
tense future events as having occurred simultaneously with 
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some other event which made their occurrence certain. If 
Adam’s sin simply involved the certainty that all his posterity 
would sin, it would be natural to say that when he sinned 
we all virtually sinned. In that case the aorist tense would 
be used, though in a somewhat figurative sense, and would 
not mean that we literally or putatively sinned with or in 
Adam, but that when he sinned our sinfulness was made so 
certain that it could be spoken of as having been then 
incurred. In almost every language we find something 
analogous to this figurative use of the Greek aorist. Thus 
we say : “ When the Stamp Act was passed in the British 
Parliament, England lost her American Colonies.” “ Wheu 
the Rebels fired upon Port Sumter, slavery perished.” 
“ When Louis Napoleon declared war against Prussia, thou- 
sands of lives were sacrificed, and the days of his reign were 
numbered.” And since we must give some kind of a figura- 
tive meaning to ^/utproi/, it seems more reasonable to give 
it a meaning against which there is no moral objection, and 
which is abundantly justified by the usage, not only of the 
Greek, but of other languages, than to give it one which 
conflicts with our fundamental idea of justice, by attributing 
to the race the guilt of an act of which they are confessedly 
innocent. 

In verses 18, 14, according to Dr. Forbes, the apostle is 
simply further insisting upon the universality of that sin and 
death which, in vs. 12 he had asserted, came upon all men 
by the sin of Adam. In the expression, “ For until the law 
sin was in the world,” “The reference manifestly is to the 
historical existence of sin in the old world.” “ The law did 
not introduce it, for it prevailed before the giving of the 
law.” “ But should the gainsayer still object that sin is not 
imputed where there is no law, the apostle stops all further 
discussion by an appeal to the undeniable principle on which 
he had already insisted, that where death is, there must be 
sin as its antecedent cause, and that, consequently, as death 
had reigned over all from Adhm to Moses, the universal 
prevalence of death proved the universal prevalence of sin, 
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whether they had sinned, or had not sinned, ‘ after the simil- 
itude of Adam’s transgression,’ by breaking some positive 
commandment.” 

Our author sees no allusion to infants in the phrase, 
“ them that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.” He thinks the apostle’s language implies 
that there were some among those who lived between Adam 
and Moses, who sinned “ after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression,” that is, against a known positive command- 
ment, as, for example, those who transgressed the law given 
to Noah against murder (Gen. ix. 6). Not only these died, 
but even those who had not thus sinned, who had only dis- 
regarded the law written on their hearts, or had inherited a 
sinful nature, without any positive law to reveal and take 
cognizance of it. This interpretation makes even (koI) im- 
ply that there were two classes of persons who lived between 
Adam and Moses, viz. those who had, and those who had not, 
transgressed a positive precept Other interpreters make it 
refer to a distinction between those who lived before and 
those who lived after Moses’s day. Death reigned not only 
over the latter, but even over the former, although they had 
not sinned in the way of transgressing a positive law, as 
Adam had done. Either of these interpretations seems more 
natural, and in every way preferable to that which makes the 
expression, “ them that had not sinned after the similitude 
of Adam’s transgression,” refer to infants, an interpretation 
which, it would seem, nothing but the exigency of a false 
theory could ever have suggested. 

As verses 15, 16, 17, are parenthetical, designed to show 
that in some particulars, the comparison between Adam and 
Christ does not hold, Dr. Forbes reserves them for a sep- 
arate consideration ; and as they cast no additional light on 
the point now under consideration, viz. the relation of Adam 
to the race, we will not in this connection dwell upon his 
interpretation of them. 

The comparison between Adam and Christ begun in v. 12, 
but left incomplete, is resumed and more fully drawn out in 
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vs. 18, 19; the first member of the comparison being restated 
thus : “ Therefore as by one offence, judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation ” (v. 18). “ For as by the disobe- 
dience of the one man many were made sinners ” (v. 19). 
These two expressions are equivalent to the assertion in 
v. 12, that “ By one man sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin, and so death passed upon all for that all have 
sinned.” “ Death,” or “ judgment unto condemnation,” 
“ came upon all men,” “ entered into the world ” and “ passed 
upon all men,” in consequence of the offence of one man. 
In v. 12, “sin” (apaprla), consequent on the original 
“offence” (wapawrayui), is mentioned ; but the “offence” is 
only implied. In v. 18 the “ offence ” is mentioned, and the 
consequent “ sin ” implied ; while in v. 19, the “ offence,” 
“ disobedience of one man,” and the “ sin,” “ were made 
sinners,” are both mentioned. Thus both statements agree 
and observe the same order, viz. “ Adam’s offence,” universal 
sinfulness, and universal death. The apostle refers “ death” 
to Adam’s “ offence,” as its primary source ; and yet teaches 
the “ inseparable connection between “ sin and death ; ” the 
former always “ in logical sequence preceding the latter, and 
being its judicial vindication.” 

In regard to the meaning of the expression a/iapTaikol 
KaT€<rrd07jaav in v. 19, Dr. Forbes takes issue with Dr. 
Hodge, and other imputationists. Dr. Hodge says : “ tcadia - 
TTffu never, in the New Testament, means to make , in the 
sense of effecting, or causing a person or thing to be other 
than it was before.” “ When, therefore, the apostle says 
that the many were ( /caTeoTadrjaav) constituted sinners by 
the disobedience of Adam, it cannot mean that the many 
thereby were rendered sinful, but that his disobedience was 
the ground of their being placed in the category of sinners. 
It constituted a good and sufficient reason for so regarding 
and treating them.” 1 That is, all men are regarded as sin- 
ners on account of Adam’s sin, and treated accordingly ; or, 
in other words, Adam’s sin is imputed to them, and then they 

i Comentary on Romans, pp. 271, 272. 
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are treated as if it were really their sin. Our author points 
out the inconsistency of Dr. Hodge in limiting the expression 
“ made sinners ” to imputed sin, after having acknowledged 
it to be equivalent to the expression in v. 12, “ Sin entered 
the world,” where he admits that “sin” “includes guilt, 
depravity , and actual transgression .” He then proceeds to 
disprove the assertion of Dr. Hodge, as to the meaning of 
KadioTryii) examining first the casos cited in support of it. 
In the passage Bom. i. 4, where Christ is said to have been 
“ constituted the Son of God,” the verb is not tcaflumnuj but 
6pl£<o y and of course furnishes no argument in point. The 
other two passages cited in which the verb in question is 
found, are Acts vii. 35 : “ Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge ? ” and Matt. xxiv. 45, “ Whom his lord made ruler 
over his household.” “ Was either ruler,” pertinently asks 
Dr. Forbes, 4 before he was so constituted or made ’ ? Was he 
not thereby 4 caused to be other than he was before ? y If it be 
objected 4 not in character or nature / this is a mere evasion, 
since neither character nor nature is in question in the 
change spoken of. The real question is : Does Karearqaep^ 
constituted, mean in either instance, as Dr. Hodge affirms 
that it does in v. 19, merely, 4 made to be regarded as a ruler/ 
or 4 set down in the rank or category of rulers/ without im- 
plying and involving that he was thereby made and consti- 
tuted ruler ? ” 

Other passages in which the word occurs, not cited by Dr. 
Hodge, are then examined : 2 Pet. i. 8, 44 If these things be 
in you and abound, they make you that ye shall be neither 
barren nor unfruitful,” etc. 44 Does the possession of the 
virtues enumerated by St. Peter not 4 cause * their possessors 
to be in character and nature other than they were before?” 
James iv. 4, 44 Whosoever will be a friend of the world is 
(tcadioTaraL, constitutes himself) the enemy of God.” “Does 
the verb mean merely 4 makes him to be regarded and 
treated as an enemy/ 4 places him in the category of enemies/ 
without implying and involving that he is really an enemy 
of God ? ” 
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Had Dr. Forbes extended his examination to all of the 
twenty-one passages in the New Testament in which this 
word occurs, he would only have shown more clearly the 
utter groundlessness of Dr. Hodge’s assertion in regard to 
its meaning. But had he been driven to admit that it never, 
in the New Testament, means to make , in the sense of effect- 
ing or causing a person or thing to be, in its character or 
nature, other than it was before,” he might have insisted 
that it cannot have the meaning which Dr. Hodge ascribes 
to it, who says that in v. 19 it means that all men are “ re- 
garded and treated as sinners,” when they are not really 
such. Can it possibly have this meaning even in the pas- 
sages cited by himself? “Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge ” ? Did Moses mean “ who regarded and treated thee 
as a ruler and judge,” when you were not such ? Again, 
“ Whom his lord made ruler over his house.” Did Jesus 
mean that the lord merely regarded and treated his servant, 
as ruler or steward, when he was not such at all ? Or, to 
take other passages already referred to; did James mean 
merely that if a man would be a friend of the world, he would 
make himself appear to be the enemy of God, be so regarded 
and treated (, when he was not such in reality ? Does Peter 
mean that they, in whom certain Christian virtues should 
abound, would put themselves into the category of the fruitful 
ones, while they would really be barren and unfruitful ? 

Manifestly neither the negative nor the positive part of 
the assertion of Dr. Hodge can stand. The meaning which 
he says KaOtonyu never has in the New Testament, it often 
does have ; while the meaning which he says it always has, 
it never has. 

Dr. Forbes interprets dpaprtoXol KaTeonUhjaav consistently 
with the meaning given to apaprla and fjfiaprov. “ By one 
offence judgment came upon all men to condemnation,” 
“ For,” or because (yap) “ by the disobedience of one man 
many were made sinners,” i.e. were made partakers of his 
sinfulness ; inherited from him a nature which sin had in- 
faded and made inherently corrupt. 
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Having thus examined our author’s interpretation of this 
passage, so far as it bears on the question of the relation of 
Adam to his posterity, we are prepared to state and estimate 
his theological position on this subject. He holds as follows: 
(1.) In consequence of Adam’s transgression, his nature 
became corrupt and sinful, and he was subject to death. 
(2.) This sinfulness, or corruption of nature, is entailed upon 
the race, not by a judicial sentence, and as a penal infliction 
upon the guiltless, but by “ a necessity of nature ” — “ that 
which is born of the flesh being necessarily flesh — the 
branches necessarily partaking of the corruption of the stem.” 
(3.) Condemnation, or death, on account of Adam’s imputed 
sin, came upon the race simultaneously with corruption of 
nature ; “ the branches, by sharing in the sinfulness of the 
stem, necessarily and justly sharing in the sentence pro- 
nounced against it.” (4.) The condemnation of the race to 
death, “ though it be through Adam’s transgression, is not a 
merely arbitrary sentence, but receives its full vindication, 
from the existence in each individual of corruption and sin.” 

Are these views self-consistent ? and, wherein do they agree 
with, and wherein differ from, the views held by that class of 
theologians represented by Dr. Hodge ? That fhey are not 
throughout, self-consistent is evident from the fact that the 
condemnation, or death of the race, is ascribed both to the 
transgression of Adam and to their own inherited sinfulness. 
It is repeatedly said that sin and death are both the result 
of Adam’s transgression, and came upon the race simultane- 
ously ; and yet, the inherited sin of the race is said to be the 
“ cause leading to Ood’s judicial sentence of death.” But 
how, of two things proceeding simultaneously from a common 
cause, can one be the cause of the other ? If inherited sin 
leads God to inflict death on the race, then how can the 
transgression of Adam be the cause or ground of its infliction ? 
Again, it is said, that sin and death which came upon Adam 
in consequence of his transgression, making his nature cor- 
rupt and mortal, are both conveyed to the race by the trans- 
mission of that nature. But that nature is transmitted, npt 
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by a judicial act, but by a natural law, or “ a necessity of 
nature ” ; how then is death penal at all ? or, at least, how 
is it any more penal than is inherited sinfulness ? If they 
are both simultaneous effects of a common cause, it would 
seem to follow that they are both penal, or neither of them. 
Again, it is said that the inherited sinfulness of the race is 
not the judicial ground or reason of their condemnation to 
death ; but is the vindication or justification of their con- 
demnation. This is a point upon which Dr. Forbes lays 
great stress. It is the most marked peculiarity of his views 
on this subject ; and is put forward with great confidence, 
and with great variety of statement. God condemns men 
for Adam’s sin; not because they inherit a sinful nature 
from him, but their inherited sinfulness fully vindicates his 
condemnation of them ! Condemned for one sin they never 
committed, and their condemnation justified by the existence 
of another sin, which came upon them, not by their own free 
choice, but by u a necessity of nature ” ! We cannot under- 
stand either the logic or morals of such a statement ; nor 
can we suppress our surprise that a man of Dr. Forbes’s 
acumen should deliberately make it, and allow it to stand 
in type. It is as if we should justify a judge in condemning 
a man for a murder committed by his father, on the ground 
that the man is a thief ; or, to make the cases more nearly 
parallel, on the ground that the man inherets an avaricious 
disposition from his father ! It is a principle of jurisprudence, 
and of common sense, that a penalty can find its vindication 
only in the offence for which it was inflicted. If we are 
condemned for the one offence of Adam, then that offence, 
and nothing else, is the vindication of the sentence ; but, if 
we are condemned for our own sinfulness, then our own 
sinfulness, and nothing else, is the vindication of the sentence. 

Dr. Forbes professes not to discard the common doctrine 
of imputation, but only to reject that interpretation of Bom. 
v. 12-21, which many have regarded as the main support of 
that doctrine. He observes : “ We scarcely need say that it 
is not to the doctrine of imputation in itself that we object.” 
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44 It seems strange and illogical that this doctrine should 
ever have been questioned by those who admit that it is for 
Adam’s sin that his race is condemned.” 44 To say that a 
man is condemned, presupposes that guilt has been imputed 
to him.” 44 Now ” (according to the connection of ideas so 
familiar to St. Paul) 4 in Adam all die’ — infants die. But 
4 death is the wages of sin.’ Whose sin ? Not their own, 
for infants are incapable of personal sin. They are con- 
demned to death therefore for Adam’s sin. In other, and 
equivalent terms, The guiU qf Adam's sin has been imputed 
to them” 

We are surprised at two things in this statement : First, 
that Dr. Forbes should limit the word 44 death,” as the wages 
or penalty of sin, to physical death. Infants do not die in 
the sense which the apostle gives the word in the expres- 
sion quoted from him. Secondly, that he should affirm that 
44 infants are incapable of personal sin,” when elsewhere he 
says, u By natural birth sin is an essential part of our nature, 
60 that however unseen and undeveloped in unconscious 
childhood, the moment we come to act for ourselves its exist- 
ence and pernicious influence become manifest.” Again: 
44 Through Adam they were 4 vnode sinners ,’ and , 4 that which 
is born of the flesh being flesh,’ and necessarily corrupt, 
were justly punished. Like branches that spring from a 
corrupt root or stem, they share with it in its corruption, 
and consequently in its sentence of extermination.” 

Evidently Dr. Forbes does not hold such a doctrine of im- 
putation as the Princeton divines hold. According to Dr. 
Hodge, Adam was the federal head and legal representative 
of the race, so that his act of transgression was putatively 
their act ; that is, it was the judicial ground or reason why 
death passed on all men ; and death includes 44 all penal evil 
■ — death, spiritual and eternal, as well as the dissolution of 
the body. His sin being regarded as their sin, that is, as 
belonging to them as well as to him, the same penalty is 
due to them as to him ; and as he lost the favor of God, and 
became inherently corrupt and mortal, so they begin exist- 
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ence subject to the same terrible evil — loss of the divine 
favor, inherent corruption and physical death — to issue, as 
with him, so with them, unless grace intervene, in eternal 
death. 

Dr. Forbes’s idea of Adam’s representative character differs 
from that of Dr. Hodge. He regards Adam as a typical 
rather than a legal representative of the race. We see 
human nature — our nature — acting in him. Had we been 
in his place, we should not have acted differently. 44 What 
Adam did, therefore, each can with truth feel and say, I did. 
His sin was my sin. When Adam fell, I fell. I can take 
the guilt and shame of Adam’s fall to myself, as being the 
fall of our common nature.” 44 His transgression and our 
participation in its results, sin and death, are but an antici- 
pation of what we should have brought upon ourselves.” 
That is, Adam represented us in this sense, that, had we 
been in his place, we should have done precisely as he did. 
Therefore, we are regarded as having had our trial in Adam, 
and as having fallen and incurred the sentence of death. 
We are condemned ; not because he sinned, but because we 
in his place should have sinned ; not because he was our 
legal representative, we coming under all the penal obliga- 
tions which he incurred ; but because he was our natural or 
typical representative, showing how we should have acted 
had we been placed in the same circumstances. 

Again, Dr. Forbes excludes from the penalty, or death 
inflicted on the race in consequence of Adam’s transgression, 
44 inherited corruption.” Sin and death come upon all men 
through Adam; the latter as a “judicial infliction,” the 
former by a 44 necessity of nature.” To suppose sin, or 44 inhe- 
rent depravity,” to be entailed as a judicial infliction for 
Adam’s sin would, he thinks , 44 make God the direct author 
of sin,” and would represent him as acting in an 44 arbitrary 
manner, condemning men to the most dreadful of all evils 
while yet innocent.” 

An advocate of the old doctrine of imputation would doubt- 
less say, that when you have stricken out the idea that 
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Adam is our “ legal representative,” and also the idea that 
“ inherent depravity ” is penal, there is but little of the doc- 
trine left ; and he would naturally be disposed to ask : “ How 
is God any more the author of 6in, on the theory that inhe- 
rent depravity comes upon the race as a ‘judicial infliction,’ 
than he is on the theory that it comes -by ‘a necessity of 
nature,’ or by a ‘natural law Which God has established’? 
And how is it any more ‘ arbitrary ’ to condemn men, for 
the sin of Adam, to the most dreadful of all evils, than it is 
to oblige them, on account of Adam’s sin, to begin existence 
with a sinful nature, which is certainly one of the most 
dreadful of all evils ? ” 

III. The Relation of Christ to Believers. 

Adam .is a “ type ” of Christ. As all the evils which come 
upon the race are traceable to the* former, so deliverance 
from these evils and the bestowal of all blessings are traceable 
to the latter ; and as sin is the principal evil derived from 
Adam, so deliverance from sin, or righteousness, is the prin- 
cipal blessing derived from Christ ; and as by “ sin ” the 
apostle in this passage means not merely imputed, but 
also imparted sin, so by “righteousness” he means not 
merely imputed, but also imparted righteousness, or sancti- 
fication. This, as Dr. Forbes shows in indicating the general 
scope of the passage, is the point which the apostle had 
reached in the course of liis argument. Having proved that 
the provisions of the gospel are for a#, designed to meet the 
universal sinfulness of men, and having proved that they are 
conditioned onfatth in Christ, not on works of the law ; the 
justification of sinners being wholly and of necessity a matter 
of grace, he reaches in chap. v. the main reason why be is 
not ashamed of the gospel ; viz. it is the power of God to 
save men from sin — the sin which, entering the world 
through Adam, extended to the whole race. Justification 
is incidentally treated as being inseparably connected with 
sanctification ; just as death is represented as being insepara- 
bly connected with 6in. But the two leading thoughts of the 
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passage are sin and righteousness ; sin communicated by 
Adam ; righteousness communicated by Christ ; death com- 
municated simultaneously with sin, but in logical sequence 
following it ; justification communicated simultaneously with 
righteousness, but in logical sequence preceding it. This, 
Dr. Forbes thinks, is clearly the meaning of vs. 18, 19, 
where the comparison between Adam and Christ, begun in 
ys. 12, is taken up and completed. Regarding the particle 
ydpj for, as confirmatiYe rather than caus&tiYe, and as con- 
necting each of the two clauses of ys. 18 with each of the 
two clauses of ys. 19. 

As the declaration (ys. 18): “ By one offence judgment came 
upon all men to condemnation,” finds its Yindication in the 
statement (ys. 19) : “ By the disobedience of one man many 
were made sinners ; in like manner the declaration (vs. 18): 
“ By the righteousness of one the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification of life,” finds its vindication in the 
statement (vs. 19): “ By the obedience of one the many shall 
shall be made righteous; and the expression made righteous 
means, not “ regarded and treated as righteous,” but made 
inherently righteous, just as the expression made sinners 
means, not “ regarded and treated as sinners,” but made 
inherently sinful. As through our connection with Adam 
sin becomes, by natural birth, a part of our nature, so 
through our connection with Christ righteousness becomes, 
by spiritual birth, a part of our nature. The sin derived 
from Adam may at first be undeveloped, but is sure to 
manifest itself and become all-pervading as our faculties 
unfold ; so the righteousness derived from Christ is, at first, 
only an imperceptible germ, but it is sure to expand in due 
and orderly development ; “ first the blade, then the ear, 
and finally the full corn in the ear.” 

This righteousness of believers is not the judicial cause or 
ground, although it is the vindication of their justification. 
Men are not justified because they are righteous, but they 
are righteous because they are justified ; yet their justifica- 
tion and righteousness come through Christ simultaneously 
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as to time. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness, or 
justification, is not a mere outward and arbitrary forensic 
act, which has no immediate corresponding reality. “ In 
justification God’6 word and act are simultaneous. While 
he declares the sinner righteous for the sake alone of Christ’s 
all-perfect righteousness, he, at the same time, makes a com- 
plete change upon the heart, and turns it from the love of 
sin to the love of holiness.” “Justification, we maintain, 
involves and suggests the idea of a change not of state alone, 
but of character also. If God justifies a man — Buccuoi , 
pronounces him righteous — he is, and must be, what God 
calls him, $lxaio$ y righteous.” “ God’s judgment as well as 
that of an earthly judge must be according to truth. Since 
it cannot, like the sentence of the latter, be true retrospec- 
tively , it must be true prospectively. In justification God 
pronounces not what was , but what is to be. His word is 
creative. He justifies, and the man is just, in the eye of 
that God who sees the end from the beginning. He declares 
him righteous, and immediately he becomes righteous ; not 
in word only, but by a mighty change that has passed upon 
him, involving, as the germ does the blossom and seed, his 
full and final sanctification.” 

That we may be sure of doing justice to Dr. Forbes’s view 
on this subject we quote his summary of the meaning of the 
entire passage : “ What the apostle teaches is, that all the 
evil (the moral element, sin, and the judicial element, death), 
originates with, and comes through the man, simultaneously 
as to time; and that all the good (the judicial element, 
justification of life, and the moral element, righteousness 
unto sanctification), originates with and comes through 
Christ simultaneously as to time ; but that in logical 
sequence, on the contrary, in the case of man, the moral 
element (sin, which is all his own) comes first, and the judi- 
cial element (death, in which God has his part), comes 
second, as the consequence ; whereas in the case of Christ 
the judicial element (justification of life) comes first, as the 
cause, arid the moral element (righteousness unto sanctifica- 
tion) comes second, as the consequence.” 
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And now we are disposed to ask the same questions in 
regard to Dr. Forbes’s views of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness that we asked in regard to his views of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, as developed from this passage. 
Are they self-consistent ? How far do they agree with the 
doctrine of imputation held by the Princeton divines ? 

Dr. Forbes attributes both the justification and sanctifica- 
tion of believers to the righteousness of Christ imputed to 
them, as their common cause or source ; and yet he speaks 
of justification as the “ cause ” of sanctification. But if two 
streams flow simultaneously from a common fountain, how 
can one be the cause or consequence of the other ? 

Again, he says : “ When God justifies a man, or pro- 
nounces a man righteous, the man must be what God 
pronounces him ; that is, must be righteous, and yet it is the 
ungodly whom God justifies.” Can a man be ungodly and 
righteous at the same instant ? If God justifies the ungodly 
and his justifying act changes the ungodly man into a right- 
eous man, then his righteousness is subsequent to, and not 
simultaneous with, the justifying act. 

Again : Dr. Forbes holds that this imparted righteousness 
is the vindication of the divine procedure in justifying men 
on the ground of Christ’s imputed righteousness. But if 
the imputed righteousness of Christ is a good and sufficient 
reason with God why he should justify men, then his justify- 
ing act needs no other vindication. But if it does need 
some other vindication, and if the imparted righteousness 
of believers is that vindication, then is that righteousness in 
part, or in whole, the ground or reason of their justification, 
and they are not justified by the righteousness of Christ 
alone imputed to them. The real question is : Why God 
justifies and sanctifies men ; or, why he justifies men, thereby 
insuring their sanctification? And the answer must be 
found, not in the sanctification, which is a part of the bestowed 
blessing, but in the righteousness of Christ, or in the infinite 
grace of God, which could consistently, in view of the right- 
eousness of Christ, save, i.e. justify and sanctify, believers. 
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Again: in justification, according to Dr. Forbes, God’s 
judgment does not, after all, answer to the reality. He 
pronounces the believer righteous now; and yet his right- 
eousness is almost wholly prospective . If the two things are 
to agree, so that the one shall vindicate the truth and justice 
of the other, then must the justification be just as prospective 
as the righteousness ; and the righteousness must be just as 
immediate and complete as the justification. 

How far does Dr. Forbes agree with Dr. Hodge in regard 
to the imputation of Christ’s righteousness ? He says : 
“ Believers in Christ are justified, or pronounced righteous ; 
that is, righteousness is imputed to them. Whose righteous- 
ness ? Not their own ; for that cannot justify, being imper- 
fect. It is, therefore, Christ's righteousness that is imputed 
to them." Dr. Hodge says : “ In justification, according to 
Paul's language, God imputes righteousness to the ungodly. 
This righteousness is not their own ; but they are regarded 
and treated as righteous on account of the obedience of 
Christ. That is, his righteousness is so laid to their account, 
or imputed to them, that they are regarded and treated as 
if it were their own, or as if they had kept the law .” 1 

These statements of the two divines seem to be identical 
in meaning. Believers are justified solely on account of 
Christ’s righteousness imputed to them ; and not at all on 
account of their own inherent righteousness. But in other 
statements a diversity of views becomes apparent Dr. Forbes 
says: “Justification involves and suggests the idea of a 
change not of state alone, but of character also.” Dr. 
Hodge says : “ Imputation does not alter the moral charac- 
ter Neither does it imply that his (Christ’s) righteous- 

ness becomes personally and inherently ours ; or that his 
moral excellence is in any way transferred from him to 
believers.” 3 Dr. Forbes attributes to the very act of justi- 
fication an efficacy which insures the sanctification of be- 
lievers, making them what they are declared to be, righteous. 
Dr. Hodge does not deny, but would readily admit, that all 

1 Commentary on Romani, p. 287. * Ibid. pp. 279, 280. 
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who are justified are gradually sanctified, and made inher- 
ently righteous ; he would not, however, make their justifi- 
cation either the cause or vindication of their sanctification, 
but would refer both to the grace of God, which on account 
of the righteousness of Christ is bestowed upon believers. 

According to Dr. Forbes, unless the idea of sanctification 
is involved in justification, the veracity of God is impeached. 
If he declares men righteous, the declaration is false, unless 
it makes them inherently and potentially righteous. To 
this Dr. Hodge replies, that, although the believer be person- 
ally most unrighteous, “ God’s judgment in pronouncing 
him righteous is none the less according to truth. He does 
not pronounce the sinner subjectively righteous, which he 
is not, but forensically righteous, which he is, because Christ 
has satisfied the demands of justice in his behalf . 1 Dr. Forbes 
thinks there is little comfort and joy in the doctrine of justi- 
fication “ so long as it is conceived that by a mere forensic 
act alone, and legal fiction, Christ’s righteousness is imputed 
to the penitent, without any real change immediately and 
necessarily passing on the believer himself.” “ Only, then, 
when the believer comes to the full apprehension of the truth, 
that, as really and truly as by natural birth, sin is an essen- 
tial part of our nature, even so by the spiritual birth and 
vital union with Christ, righteousness becomes an inherent 
part of the believer’s nature, will he experience the full joy 
and peace in believing which this blessed truth is fitted to 
impart.” This statement implies that Dr. Forbes attaches 
more importance to the moral than to the judicial element 
in salvation. A justification, except it be viewed as involv- 
ing or insuring sanctification, he deems of little practical 
value. The Princeton divines, and men of that school, lay 
the stress upon the judicial element. Deliverance from con- 
demnation, legal justification, is by them put first and fore- 
most, and dwelt upon as the principal thing. Dr. Forbes, 
on the contrary, as he believes sin to be the chief evil brought 
upon the race, so he believes deliverance from sin, or sane- 

i Commentary on Romani, p. 288. 
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tification, to be the one thing needful. Justification, or 
deliverance from death, he admits, is first in logical order, 
whereas its inseparable attendant or consequence, personal 
righteousness or deliverance from sin, is first in importance. 
The difference between him and Dr. Hodge in regard to this 
branch of the doctrine of imputation seems to be a difference, 
not as to the nature or ground of justification, but as to its 
connection with sanctification, and the relative importance 
of the two. 

In his exegesis of the passage under consideration, he is 
undoubtedly right in so far as he makes the leading thought 
to be, not imputed , but imparted , righteousness through 
Christ ; salvation from sin, as well as from death, resulting 
from sin. And he has rendered an important service to 
theology and practical religion by showing so clearly that it 
is upon salvation from sin that the apostle lays the chief 
stress. As sin is a greater evil than punishment, so deliver- 
ance from sin is a greater blessing than deliverance from 
punishment. The salvation we need is inward and spiritual, 
more than outward and forensic. To be pronounced right- 
eous before the law would avail little without being righteous 
in character. 

Dr. Forbes evidently feels the difficulties which attend the 
old doctrine of imputation, but is, at best, only partially 
successful in removing them. A sounder philosophy of the 
nature of sin would, we think, make him a better exegete 
and a more consistent theologian. It can hardly be other- 
wise than that a man should have an unmanageable element 
in his theology who believes that sin is something which 
can be inherited precisely as are physical qualities, becoming 
by natural birth “ an essential part of our nature.” 

There are many things in Dr. Forbes’s Commentary which 
indicate a mind feeling for the way that leads from Scottish 
theology to New England theology, which was opened by 
President Edwards. In some respects his theological status 
seems to resemble that of President Edwards when he was 
so earnestly laboring to develop a “ consistent Calvinism.” 
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He retains the old terminology, but cannot retain, un- 
modified, the old doctrine. He is a thorough Calvinist, 
but is not yet, according to the New England standard, a 
“ consistent Calvinist.” 

We have not attempted to 6how how he has employed 
parallelism to reach his exegetical conclusions. Indeed, 
allowing that his theory of parallelism is true, and is exem- 
plified in this Epistle, we can but think that he greatly over- 
estimates the advantages which, as a commentator, he derives 
from it. His fine power of analysis renders any such aid 
needless ; and results which he credits to the principles of 
parallelism, we can but think are due to his own logical and 
philological skilL 


ARTICLE VII. 

REVELATION AND INSPIRATION. 

BT JUEV. S. P. BARROWS, D.D., LATELY PROFESSOR OF HEBREW LITERATURE 
IN ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

NO. VII. 

ANTECEDENTS OP THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

Prom the great central truth of our Lord’s supernatural 
manifestation, we legitimately infer, as has been shown in 
a previous number, the probability of subsequent super- 
natural revelations, such as those recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and everywhere implied in the apostolic 
Epistles. With even greater certainty may we infer the 
existence of antecedent , preparatory revelations. Consider, 
for a moment, how much is implied in the great historic fact 
that the Father sent his Son to be the Saviour of the world, 
and that he certified to men his heavenly mission, as well by 
the supernatural character of his teaching as by the stu- 
pendous series of supernatural works which he performed. 
It establishes at once the fundamental principle that super- 
natural interposition enters into the plan of the divine 
Vol. XXVIL No. 108. 81 
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government ; that it is not, as some would have us believe, 
a government of pure natural law, behind which the Creator 
hides himself forever, and through which alone his existence 
and attributes can be inferred; but rather a government 
administered in the interest of the rational intelligences 
whom he hafc made capable of having communion with him- 
self, and to whom he holds the relation of a moral governor. 
If their wants require immediate manifestations of himself, 
outside of the laws of nature, such manifestations will be 
made, and their supernatural character certified to those 
who receive them. Since, moreover, the whole order of 
providence, as well as of nature, is u first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear,” we infer, natu- 
rally enough, that such a mighty supernatural manifestation 
as we have in the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth, which is 
certainly u the full corn in the ear,” must have been preceded 
by “ the blade ” and “ the ear.” More reasonable would it 
be to believe that the fields white for the harvest had been 
preceded by no seed-time, than that the way for the advent 
of the Son of God had not been prepared by previous super- 
natural revelations. 

Then, again, it was not by chance that the Messiah ap- 
peared, not in Egypt in the days of Pharaoh, nor in Nineveh 
or Babylon or Greece or Rome, but among the Jewish 
people, who alone were prepared for his advent. 

That a belief in the unity of God and in his infinite per- 
fections, not to specify other particulars, was a necessary 
foundation for the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, all of 
which are overlaid by that of trinity in unity, is self-evident. 
Now, this belief was peculiar to the Jews, in contrast with 
all the other ancient nations; and it was held, moreover, 
not simply as a speculative ^doctrine by a few philosophers, 
but in a practical way by the masses of the people, and that, 
often, in the face of bitter and long-continued persecution. 
No other example of a whole nation receiving and holding 
firmly this fundamental doctrine of religion existed in that 
age; and no adequate explanation of this grand fact has 
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ever been given, except that it was brought about by a series 
of supernatural revelations, such as are recorded in the Old 
Testament. The attempt to account for it from the original 
peculiarity of the Hebrew mind 1 is simply an absurd expe- 
dient, adopted only to avoid the admission of the supernatural 
element in the history of the Israelitish people. Admit the 
historic reality of the divine revelations recorded in the 
Hebrew scriptures, and we see at once how the way for the 
Saviour’s advent was prepared, and why he was of the seed 
of Abraham according to the flesh. Deny the historic reality 
of these preparatory revelations, and we have a mystery, 
but not one of divine origin. It is simply a man-made 
mystery, created in the interest of those who have decided 
beforehand that the true supernatural is an impossibility, 
and that, accordingly, its existence anywhere in the line of 
human history must be stoutly denied in the face of all 
possible evidence. 

But the impossibility of the attempt to dissever the reve- 
lations of the New Testament from the preparatory revelations 
of the Old appears most clearly when we consider the explicit 
declarations of our Saviour, and, after him, of his apostles, 
on this point. If we know anything whatever concerning 
the teachings of our Lord, we know that he constantly 
affirmed that he had come in accordance with the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. It is not necessary here to anticipate 
the question of the inspiration of the record. We need only 
assume (what we are abundantly warranted to do, as has 

1 As is done by Renan : “ La conscience sdmitique eat claire, mois pen 
dtendue ; die comprend m arveil leu semen t 1’ unitd, elle ne Bait pas atteindre la 
multiplicity. Le monotheism® en resume et en explique to us lcs caract&res.” 
“ The Semitic conscience is clear, but narrow. It has a marvellous compre- 
hension of unity, but cannot attain to the idea of multiplicity. Monotheism sums 
up and explains all its characteristics.” — Langues sdmitiques, i. 1, where one 
may see much more to the same purport. In accordance with his fundamental 
principle, that no such thing as a supernatural element exists in human history, 
Renan makes the religion of the Hebrews 6imply a natural development from 
“ the Semitic conscience ” ; and that in the face of a stupendous system of 
supernatural revelations, culminating in the appearance of Jeans of Nazareth, 
and as well attested as historic facts .can be. 
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been shown in previous numbers) that the evangelists were 
honest and competent men, and that they have faithfully 
reported the substance of our Lord’s teaching. If there 
were in his discourses only here and there a remote allusion 
to the prophecies concerning him contained in the Hebrew 
scriptures, there might be some show of reason in the hy- 
pothesis that the disciples misapprehended their Master’s 
meaning. But his declarations on this point are so numerous 
and explicit that such an explanation is not to be thought 
of for a moment. It was with two of them a matter of per- 
sonal knowledge that, “ beginning at Moses and all the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in all the scriptures the 
things concerning himself” 1 ; and with all of them that he 
said, after his resurrection, in reference to his past teachings: 
“ These are the words which I spake unto you while I was 
yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses and in the prophets and in the 
Psalms concerning me .” 2 Notice that our Lord, in this 
last instance, refers, not to certain specific declarations, but 
to the broad current of his teachings. That in him were 
fulfilled the prophecies and types of the Old Testament ap- 
pears in every variety of form in the writings of the New. 
The Hebrew scriptures constitute, so to speak, the warp into 
which the Saviour wove the web of his daily instructions. 
“ Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” * Here 
we have the shuttle of the New Testament flying in the 
warp of the Old under the Saviour’s own hand, and 
lengthening out the gospel web from day to day. . If, now, 
a stray thread or two of Hebrew prophecy had found its 
way into this warp, unlike all the rest in substance and 
color, we might, perhaps, attempt to dissect it out as some- 
thing foreign and accidental. But we find, upon examina- 
tion, that the warp itself is made up of Old Testament 
materials; and to dissever all these from our Lord’s dis- 
courses would be to remove all the threads of the warp, and 
1 Luke xxiv. 27. * Luke xxiv. 44. * Matt r. 17. 
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then the web itself would be gone. There are some who 
seem inclined to treat the New Testament with much 
respect, while they speak disparagingly of the Old. We 
should like to ask them whether they do or do not believe 
that Christ and his apostles claimed to stand on the platform 
of the Old Testament. Did any unbiased reader ever gain 
from the perusal of the New Testament any other idea than 
that Jesus of Nazareth came in accordance with a bright 
train of supernatural revelations, going before, and preparing 
the way for his advent ? The answer is, No. This idea is 
so incorporated into the very substance of the New Testa- 
ment that it must stand or fall with it. 

But there is another and a deeper view of the unity of the 
plan of redemption. We find the Old Testament thickly 
sown with those great principles which underlie the gospel, 
and the removal of which would be the removal of its very 
foundations. Here we specify the following particulars : 

1. The fallen condition of man , which is the substratum 
of the plan of redemption through Christ. From the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis we learn that alienation from God, 
with the extreme wickedness that necessarily accompanies 
it, is not the original condition of the race. Man’s normal 
state, if we may so speak, is that of holy communion with 
God. In that state he was created ; from that state he fell ; 
and to that state it is the end of the gospel to restore him. 
“ For this purpose the Son of God was manifested,” says the 
bosom disciple, “that he might destroy the works of the 
devil.” 1 These are the very works described in the narra- 
tive under consideration, namely, the seduction of man from 
his allegiance to God, with the misery and death that fol- 
lowed. The primitive Hebrew narrative contains, then, the 
key to the plan of redemption. So it is plainly regarded 
by the writers of the New Testament. The apostle Paul 
makes the universality of man’s fallen condition through 
the sin of Adam the platform on which is built the univers- 
ality of the provisions of salvation through Christ. “ As by 

1 1 John iii. 6. 
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the offence of one judgment came upon all mon to condem- 
nation, even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification. For as by one mail’s 
disobedience many were made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous.” 1 “ Since by man 
came death, by man came also the resurrection of the dead. 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” 2 How could the original transaction of the fall 
through the wiles of the devil, and the manifestation of 
God’s Son to destroy the works of the devil, be more indis- 
solubly bound together, as parts of one great whole, than in 
these words of an inspired apostle ? It should be added that 
the Saviour himself recognizes unmistakably the primitive 
transaction in Eden, when he says of the devil : “ He was a 
murderer from the beginning, and abode not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, 
he speaketh of his own ; for he is a liar, and the father of 
it.” 8 He was the first who uttered a lie in this world, and 
thus he is the father of it; and by lying he seduced the 
human race into sin, and thus made himself their murderer; 
for 44 the wages of sin is death,” 44 and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” 

2. The Abrahamic covenant connects itself immediately 
and indissolubly with the mission and work of Christ. It 
was made with Abraham, not for himself and his posterity 
alone, but for all mankind : 44 In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed.” 4 It was, moreover, purely 
spiritual in its character, the condition of its blessings being 
faith alone. Paul urges, with great force, the fact that this 
covenant was made with Abraham before his circumcision, 
lest any should say that it was conditioned, wholly or in 
part, upon a carnal ordinance. Having said that Abraham’s 
faith was reckoned to him for righteousness, he raises the 
question : 44 How was it then reckoned ? When he was in 
circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not in circumcision, 
but in uncircumcisiou. And he received the sign of cir- 
1 Rom. y. 18, 19. 3 1 Cor. xy. 21, 22. 8 John viii. 44. 4 Gen. xxii. 18. 
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cumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he 
had yet being uncircumcised, that he might be the father of 
all them that believe, though they be not circumcised ; that 
righteousness might be imputed to them also: and the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the circum- 
cision only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith of 
our father Abraham, which he had being yet uncircum- 
cised.” 1 Words of immense significancy ! Would that our 
modern ritualists, who are doting on rites and ceremonies, 
who seem to be unable to distinguish the outward sign from 
the inward spiritual thing which it shadows forth, and who 
practically exalt the letter above the spirit, might study and 
comprehend the deep and far-reaching force of the apostle’s 
argument! Under the Old Testament the seal did not 
make the covenant valid ; for the covenant existed many 
years before the seal was instituted. Faith was the only 
condition of Abraham’s justification. Hence the apostle 
argues that the Gentiles who have Abraham’s faith shall 
have Abraham’s justification also, though tliey be uncircum- 
cised. Upon the same broad and spiritual ground he further 
argues that the blessing of justification pertains not to the 
literal seed of Abraham, but to those who are his spiritual 
seed by virtue of possessing his faith : “ Therefore it is of 
faith, that it might be by grace; to the end the promise 
might be sure to all the seed ; not to that only which is of 
the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, 
who is the father of us all, as it is written, I have made thee 
a father of many nations.”* The historic fact that many 
nations literally descended from Abraham adumbrated the 
higher fact that he is the father of all who exercise his faith, 
and thus inherit his justification. 

But again, if we look at the promise itself embodied in the 
Abrahamic covenant : “ In thee shall all the families of the 
earth be blessed,” we find it to be the very substance of 
the gospel. So the apostle argues: “ The scripture, fore- 
seeing that God would justify the heathen through faith, 
1 Bom. iv. 10-12. 1 Bom. iv. 16, 17. 
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preached before [announced beforehand] the gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed.” 1 
It was, in deed and in truth, an annunciation beforehand to 
Abraham of the gospel ; for the incarnation and work of 
Christ are, according to the uniform representation of the 
New Testament, nothing else but the tarrying out of the 
covenant made with Abraham — a covenant (1) made for 
all mankind, (2) conditioned on faith alone, (3) having 
Christ for its end and fulfilment. Here, then, we have 
another bond of connection between the Old Testament and 
the New, and a bond which attaches itself to the very sub- 
stance of both. 

But still further : While God has thus indissolubly linked 
to the incarnation of his Son this high transaction with 
Abraham, he has, at the same time, connected it with the 
first promise made to man in Eden, and thus with the fall 
of man through the agency of the devil. The promise in 
Eden was that the 6eed of the woman should bruise the 
serpent's head ; the promise to Abraham was that his seed, 
which is this very seed of the woman, should bless all the 
families of mankind. This blessing Jesus of Nazareth be- 
stows by bruising the serpent’s head, or, in the language of 
John, destroying the works of the devil. The two promises 
are, then, in their inmost nature, one and the same, and 
their fulfilment constitutes the work of Christ. Whoever 
has obtained a glimpse of this internal connection between 
the different parts of revelation, will never again think of 
separating the Old Testament from the New. 

3. The Mosaic economy had its end in Christ Its general 
scope is thus summed up by the apostle : “ The law was our 
schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ, that we might be justi- 
fied by faith.” 2 It is, then, to be judged not absolutely, but 
with reference to this its high end. The training to which 
it subjected the Israelitish people was severe ; but, rebellious 
and stiff-necked as they were, and surrounded, moreover, 
by polytheism and idolatry, all its severity was necessary to 
1 GaL iii. 8 . * Gal. iii. S4. 
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fit them for their high office as the covenant people, through 
whom the gospel should afterwards be given to the world. 
The rites which it imposed were burdensome through their 
multiplicity ; for the nation was then in its childhood and 
pupilage,’ 1 and needed to be treated accordingly. As to 
the objection, so much insisted upon by some, that the 
Mosaic institutions were exclusive in their character — a 
religion for one nation only, while all the other nations were 
left in ignorance — it can be answered in a summary way. 
The Mosaic economy was a partial , preparatory to a uni- 
versal, dispensation . God’s plan was to bring one nation 
into special relation to himself, to root out of it idolatry, 
and educate it by a series of divinely appointed institutions 
for the advent of the Son of God, and then to propagate the 
gospel from this nation as a centre throughout all the earth. 
It belongs to the objector to propose some better way. As 
well might he complain of the procedure of a military com- 
mander that, instead of spreading his army at the outset 
over a whole province, he concentrated it on one strong 
point. Let him wait patiently, and he will find that in 
gaining this point the commander gains the whole country. 
Looking at the Mosaic economy, then, with reference to its 
end, we find it inlaid with three institutions, each of which 
adumbrates the Messiah, and prepares the way for his ad- 
vent. These are the prophetic, the kingly, and the priestly. 

The prophetic institution consisted in an order of men 
divinely commissioned by God to reveal to the covenant peo- 
ple his will for their salvation. The point of special impor- 
tance here is, that they were men addressing their ftUow-men 
in Qod's name. From the blazing summit of Sinai God 
himself spake to the whole congregation. But this mode of 
communication they could not endure, and they besought 
him, through Moses, that it might be discontinued : “ speak 
tliou with us,” they said, “and we will hear ; but let not God 
speak with us, lest we die.” 2 Of this request God approved ; 
and in the promise which he gave in connection with it, he 

1 Gal. It. 1-3. a Ex. xx. 19. 
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unfolded, on the side of divine revelation, the whole economy 
of redemption : “ I will raise them up a prophet from among 
their brethren like unto thee, and will put my words in his 
mouth, and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him.” 1 How exactly is the prophetical office of Christ here 
portrayed ! He came in human nature, a man like liis breth- 
ren to whom he was sent, and he spake to them all that the 
Father who 6ent him had commanded him. “ My doctrine 
is not mine,” said he, “ but his that sent me.” 2 “ He that 
6ent me is true ; and I speak to the world those things which 
I have heard of him.” 8 “ All things that I have heard of 
my Father I have made known unto you.” 4 But how did 
this promise of the Great Prophet to come in the latter day 
from among their brethren meet the wants of the generation 
who preferred through Moses the request that we are con- 
sidering? We answer: the promise that the great antitype 
should be one of their brethren, contained in itself the pledge 
that God would hereafter adopt this mode of communicating 
his will to men in all the preparatory revelations which he 
should make. The coming of the Messiah in human nature 
was delayed for many centuries ; but God sent as his fore- 
runners a series of prophets, who not only foretold his advent, 
but typified his office in the fact that they were men sent by 
God to speak to their fellow-men. By this fundamental 
principle — that God would address man through man — 
the old and new dispensations are linked together as parts 
of one great whole. 

The kingly office of the Messiah connects itself with that 
of the Old Testament in a special way. Not only did the 
headship given by God to David and his successors over the 
covenant people adumbrate the higher headship of Christ, 
but David had from God the promise, “ Thine house and thy 
kingdom shall be established forever”; 6 a promise which 
could only be fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, “the seed of 
David according to the flesh,” and which was so fulfilled in 

1 Dent, xviii. 18. 1 John vii. 16. • John viii. 26. 

4 John xv. 15. 4 2 Sam. vii. 16. 
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him, according to the express declaration of the New Testa- 
ment : “The Lord Qod shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David, and he shall reign over the house of Jacob 
forever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 1 It is 
true that the people were sharply rebuked for asking of God, 
through Samuel, a king, because the motives on which their 
request was founded were low and and unworthy, having 
their origin in an unbelieving and worldly spirit. Neverthe- 
less God granted their petition, because it was his purpose 
to adumbrate in the kingly office thus established, that of 
him who is “ King of kings and Lord of lords.” The victo- 
rious might wherewith God endowed David, and his many 
interpositions in behalf of him and his successors on the 
throne, were anticipations and pledges of the all-conquering 
power of David’s greater Son, to whom should be given 
dominion over all nations. 2 

Of the priestly office, with the blood of the sacrifices con- 
nected with it, the very substance is the prefiguration of 
“ the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” 8 By the stream of sacrificial blood which flowed 
from the Jewish altar was shadowed forth the great funda- 
mental truth of redemption, that “without shedding of blood 
is no remission ”; 4 and by the continued flow of that stream 
from age to age was further indicated its own inefficiency to 
take away sin — the fact that it was not itself the expiation 
that human guilt demanded, but only a type of that expiation. 
So the writer to the Hebrews argues : “ The law having a 
shadow of good things to come, and not the very image of 
the tilings, can never, by the same sacrifices which they offer 
continually, year by year, make the comers thereunto perfect. 
For then would they not have ceased to be offered ? because 
that the worshippers once purged should have had no more 
conscience of sins. But in those sacrifices there is a remem- 

1 Lake i. 32, 33. 

3 See this subject discussed at large in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 1854, in the 
Article entitled: “ The Relation of David’s Family to the Messiah," pp. 
306-328. 

3 John i. 29. 4 Heb. ix 22. 
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brance again made of sins every year. For it is not possible 
that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sin.” 1 
Christ, on the contrary, offers but one sacrifice, becauso that 
has a perfect power of expiation: “ Every priest standeth 
daily ministering and offering oftentimes the same sacrifices 
which can never take #iway sins : but this man, after he had 
offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat down on the right 
hand of God.” 8 If anything is fully taught in the New Tes- 
tament, it is, (1) the sacrificial and propitiatory nature of 
our Lord’s death — that he came “ to give his life a ransom 
for many” (more literally, “ a ransom instead of many”) 8 ; 
that his own 6elf bear our sins in his own body on the tree” 4 * ; 
that he “ redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us ” ; 6 that God u made him to be sin for us who 
knew no sin ; that we might be made the righteousness of 
God in him ; 6 ; and that God “ hath set him forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his right- 
eousness for the remission ” [passing by] of sins that are past, 

through the forbearance of God, that he might be just, 

and the justifier of him who believes in Jesus” 7 ; (2) that 
this sacrificial and propitiatory offering of himself on Calvary 
was adumbrated by the Aaronic priesthood, with its system 
of bloody offerings. If we receive the New Testament doo- 

1 Heb. x. 1-4. 2 Heb. x. 11, 12. 2 * Matt xx. 28 ; Mark x. 45. 

2 l Pet. ii. 24. • Gal. iii. 13. • 2 Cor. ▼. 21. 

7 Rom. iii, 25, 26. Every word of this weighty passage, which the apostle 
gives, not in a rhetorical, but in a sober, doctrinal form, deserves careful con- 
sideration. The original reads thus : *Oy vpotOrro 6 ikaer^psop 8<& r$s 
w'urrtws iv t$ abrov cdjuori, th M*i£ut rrjs HuraiwrbvJis abrov &th rfyf vAptotp rmp 
irpoyryov6rt*v hmprripdrwp ip rfj kpoxV T0 *> ®*°^, ttjs fanuoafap 

ainov ip r<p pvv icaipf, c Is rb tlvcu abrbp Wicatov seal Sueaiovyra rbp is t vtorewf 
’Irjcov ; and it may be literally rendered : “ Whom God set forth, a propitiation, 
through faith, in his blood, for the manifestation of his righteousness in respect 

to the overlooking of past sins through the forbearance of God— a manifestation 
of his righteousness at the present time ; in order that he may be just, and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus/* These words teach, as explicitly as 

human language can express it, the great doctrine that oar Lord offered up 

himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and did satisfy it; so that through 

his propitiatory sacrifice God can be just, while he justifies all who believe in 
Jesus. 
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trine of our Lord’s sacrificial death, then the divinely ap- 
pointed priesthood of the Old Testament, with itfc sacrificial 
blood flowing from age to age, appears as a shadow indeed, 
but the shadow of a great and solemn reality. We have in 
the Old Testament the type, and in the New the great Anti- 
type. Thus the inward, vital connection of the two parts of 
revelation appears in its full glory. But the moment we 
deny or explain away the sacrificial and propitiatory nature 
of our Lord’s death, thus reducing its efficacy to the softening, 
subduing, and winning power which it exerts over the 
human heart, we make the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices 
a shadow, not of good things to come, but of a nonentity ; 
and thus we violently disrupt the economy of the Old Testa- 
ment from that of the New. Christ no longer fulfils in his 
own person the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices ; for if 
these latter adumbrate anything, it is that of intercession 
between Ood and man through the offering of blood on mmCs 
behalf ; just as the New Testament everywhere refers for- 
giveness of sin to the efficacy of Christ’s blood . 1 

Since, therefore, the Old Testament has so many and 
such vital connections with the New — connections not of 
external character merely, but which enter into the very 
substance of both ; since its whole scope and aim is to pre- 
pare the way for the Messiah, to adumbrate his offices, and 
to educate the covenant people for his coming, we need not 
wonder at the constant appeals which the Saviour and his 
apostles make to its pages. It is throughout a perpetual 
prophecy of the gospel, and so they manifestly regard it. 

It would now be interesting to follow out historically the 
development in prophecy of the Messianic idea. We are able 
to give only the salient points of prophetic revelation, omit- 
ting all minor details. 

The original promise in Eden : “ I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; 

1 Acta xx. 28 ; Rom. iii. 25 ; Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14 ; Heb. ix. 12-14 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 19 ; Rev. v. 9 ; and, more than all, the solemn declaration connected with 
the eacharistic cap : “This is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for 
many, for the remission of sins/ 1 — Matt. xxvi. 28, and the parallel passages. 
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it shall bruise tliy head, and thou shalt bruise its heel,” 1 
received in the wisdom of God a form admitting of indefinite 
expansion and development It contained, and was intended 
to contain, in a germinal way, the whole future history of 
redemption. Its deep meaning is not to be measured by 
the little which our first parents could comprehend con- 
cerning it, but by the mind of God, who, in giving it, saw 
the end from the beginning. To their apprehension the 
curse may have fallen only on the literal serpent; but in 
the intention of God it came on him symbolically, while 
its real contents rested on the true author of the apostasy, 
“that old serpent which is the devil and Satan” 2 — that 
primitive murderer and liar, whose seed are all that are like 
him, and follow him in his persecution of the seed of the 
woman. 8 This 6eed of the woman, again, is Christ ; not in 
his simple personality, but as the great head of God’s king- 
dom. It is Christ and his body, the church ; or, if one 
prefer to say so, it is the church in Christ, her head. The 
promise foretells a relentless conflict between these two 
seeds, in which the seed of the serpent shall bruise the heel 
of the woman’s seed, but never prevail against it, while the 
seed of the woman shall in the final issue bruise the serpent’s 
head. The reader is requested to notice how absolutely 
generic this promise is. No time is specified. No single 
person is named, or any line of oflspring. It is simply the 
seed of the woman. 

Coming down, now, to Abraham’s day, the same promise 
is renewed to him, with an important limitation : “ In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 4 Beyond 
doubt “ all the nations ” are to bo blessed in the way speci- 
fied in the original promise, by the bruising of the serpent’s 
head ; and this high office is now assigned to Abraham’s 
seed, but still with uo specification of a particular person. 

According to the most probable interpretation of Jacob’s 
prophetic words : “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ” 

1 Gen. iii. 15. 9 Rev. xz. 2. * John viii. 44. 4 Gen. xxii. 18. 
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(or, 44 until he come unto whom it belongs.” Compare Ezek. 
xxi. 27) ; 44 and unto him shall the gathering” (or, 44 the 
obedience ”) 44 of the people be,” 1 wo have in them, for the 
first time, an intimation of a personal Redeemer of Judah’s 
line, who is to be the great Pacificator (Shiloh), or the great 
King to whom dominion belongs, and who shall gather the 
nations to his standard. But, whatever doubt may rest on 
the mind of any one in respect to the true interpretation of 
these words, we have in the promise to Moses already no- 
ticed : 44 I will raise them up a prophet from their brethren 
like unto thee,” 2 a clear prediction of a personal Redeemer 
under the character of a great Prophet, who is to be, like 
Moses, the Leader of God’s people, and the Mediator between 
them and God. 

Passing on, now, to the time of David, we have the 
memorable promise of Nathan to David : 44 1 will set up thy 
seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and 
I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a house to my 
name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom for- 
ever,” 8 In the words, 44 He shall build a house to my 
name,” there is undoubtedly a reference to Solomon and 
the material house which he should erect on Moriah. But 
it is this house only as the visible centre of God’s kingdom 
among men ; and it is Solomon only as the next after David 
in a royal line which should reign over God’s people forever. 
Notice that the promise, originally made to the seed of the 
woman as such, afterwards limited to the seed of Abraham, 
then to the seed of Judah, is now once more restricted to 
David’s royal line. The seed of the woman, moreover, that 
is to crush the serpent’s head, is invested with a kingly char- 
acter, and as such it appears afterwards in the Psalms and 
the prophets. The king that sits on David’s throne is in- 
vested with universal dominion, and breaks his enemies in 
pieces with a rod of iron ; 4 he has dominion from sea to sea, 

1 Gen. xlix. 10. 1 Dent. xim. 15, 18. 

8 See the passage at large, 2 Sam. vii. 12-16. 4 Fs. ii. 
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and from the river to the ends of the earth ; all kings fall 
down before him, and all nations serve him . 1 

His superhuman exaltation is intimated in such words as 
the following ; “ The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine enemies my footstool ” 2 ; 
“ I will make thy name to be remembered in all generations; 
therefore shall the people praise thee forever and ever .” 8 
’And, finally, the great truth that it is in one of David’s de- 
scendants that these magnificent promises meet, is fully re- 
vealed to us in such predictions as the following: “ Unto us 
a Child is born, unto us a Son is given ; and the government 
shall be on his shoulder; and his name shall be called 
Wonder, Counselor, mighty God, Father of eternity, Prince 
of peace. Of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end, upon the throne of David and upon 
his kingdom, to order it and to establish it with judgment 
and with justice, from henceforth even forever ” 4 “ And 
there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots ; and the Spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord.” Under his dominion 
universal peace shall prevail, and the earth u be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 6 

Meanwhile, as the scroll of prophecy is gradually unrolled, 
offices and attributes are ascribed to this mighty Son of 
David which are utterly inconsistent with David’s position 
in the theocracy, and to human appearance inconsistent with 
each other. The priestly office was by the law of Moses 
restricted to the family of Aaron, and no man of another 
tribe might presume to usurp its functions. For attempting 
to burn incense in the temple — an office which appertained 
to the priests alone, Uzziah was smitten with leprosy . 6 Yet 
this king of David’s line is by a solemn oath made a priest 

1 Ps. lxxii. • Ps. cx. 1. *Ps. jdv. 17. 4 Isa. ix. 6, 7. 

• For the full description see Iso. xi. 1-9. • 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-21. 
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forever, after the order of Melchizedek . 1 He “ shall bear 
the glory, and sit and rule upon his throne ; and he shall 
be a priest upon his throne. ,, 2 This mighty King, who sits 
at God's right hand, and at whose right hand the Lord 
stands to strike through kings in the day of liis wrath ,” 8 is 
yet oppressed and afflicted, brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth 
not his mouth. It pleases the Lord to bruise him, and to 
make his soul an offering for sin; he pours out his soul 
unto death, and is numbered with the transgressors, bears 
the sins of many, and makes intercession for the trans- 
gressors . 4 The plot continually thickens, till it becomes to 
human view an inextricable maze. Yet when Jesus of 
Nazareth appears, all becomes plain. He unites in himself 
characters apparently the most incompatible. He is at once 
the King of kings and Lord of lords, and “ the Lamb that 
taketh away the sin of the world.” All the types and 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and all the offices of the 
Mosaic economy — the prophetic, the kingly, and the priestly 
— find in him their end and their fulfilment. Faith in him 
is the key which opens all the intricate wards of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy which otherwise remain shut to human 
apprehension ; and just as the lock and the key are parts of 
one whole, so are the revelations of the Old Testament and 
the New. 

Our remaining remarks will constitute a transition from 
the subject of revelation to that of the inspiration of the 
record . We have seen that the gospel is built on the plat- 
form of the Old Testament — that it is, in truth, but the 
consummation of a connected series of divine revelations 
begun in Eden. It is a natural inference that the record' 
of these revelations must have come to the covenant people 
with divine authority ; and such an experience is fully war- 
ranted by the uniform manner in which Christ and liis 
apostles refer to the writings of the Old Testament. We 
have now in mind, not 60 much the express statements of' 


1 Ps. cx. 4. 2 Zech. vi. 13. 

Vol. XXVIL No. 108. 
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4 Isa. liii. 
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the New Testament, like the celebrated passage : “ All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God ” 1 and the apostle 
Peter’s declaration: “For prophecy was not at any time 
given by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as 
moved by the Holy Ghost” 2 — we have not so much in 
mind these express declarations as the reverential attitude 
which Christ and his apostles take towards the writings of 
the Hebrew scriptures, and the confidence with which they 
appeal to their doctrines and historic statements ; in a word, 
to the manifest assumption which they everywhere make of 
their infallible authority. No unprejudiced man can read 
the New Testament without the profound conviction that its 
authors did thus receive the Old, and that herein they 
truthfully represented the position of Jesus himself. In this 
respect no distinction is made between one part of the Old 
Testament and another. The whole is received and referred to 
as a divinely authoritative record of God’s dealings with men. 

Some of the passages already quoted to show the insep- 
arable connection between the Old Testament and the New, 
are equally pertinent to establish the divine authority ascribed 
by the Saviour and his apostles to the record. When, for 
example, the risen Jesus said: “ 0 fools, and slow of heart 
to believe all that the prophets have spoken,” and then, 

1 2 Tim. iii. 16. So far as the doctrine of inspiration is concerned, it makes 
no difference whether we render with Calvin, De Wette, Wiesinger, and man/ 
others, as is done by our version : “ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable,” etc. ; or, after the Syriac, Vulgate, Origen, Lather, and others 
(except that they take no notice of the koI ) : “ All scripture given by inspiration 
of God is also profitable,” etc. In the former case the apostle directly affirms 
the inspiration of all scripture, and adds that it is profitable, etc. In the latter, 
he assumes inspiration as an attribute of scripture, whence it naturally follows 
that it is also profitable. We say, assumes, for with a “ Hebrew of the He- 
brews ” no distinction of scripture into inspired and uninspired could possibly 
have been thought of. It is of scripture as inspired that he makes the affirma- 
tion that it is also profitable. His object, says Huther, is to show “ that the 
scriptures, as inspired, are also profitable (W serves the office of strength- 
ening).” 

2 2 Pet. i. 21, where the original runs thus : 06 y&p Ot Kaftan Mp&rou tytyh 
wot 4 (Robinson, once, formerly ; but better, ever , at any time , word belonging to the 
preceding negative, as in Eph. v. 29; 1 These, ii. 5; 2 Pet. i. 10) irpo^rcfo, 
*oAA* bwb wvtvfiaTos aylov (f>tp6fi4V0i 4 \d\rfcrar &yioi 0cou iyBpwwoi. 
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“ beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself” ; 
and afterwards added : u These are the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the 
prophets, and in the Psalms concerning me,” he appeals to 
the record of ancient prophecies concerning himself as in- 
vested with divine authority. So, also, in his question to 
the Pharisees : “ What think ye of Christ ? Whose son is 
is he ? They say unto him, The son of David. He saith 
unto them, How then doth David in spirit call him Lord ?” 1 
etc. The words “ in spirit ” are equivalent to “ in the Holy 
Spirit,” that is, under his guidance. Nor is there the 
shadow of a reason for supposing that the Saviour wishes to 
distinguish this Psalm from the Psalms as a whole. He 
simply refers to it as one of the declarations concerning the 
Messiah made, as are all the rest, u in spirit.” Again, in 
answering the question of the Pharisees concerning the 
lawfulness of divorce, he says : “ Have ye not read that he 
who made them at the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain 
shall be one flesh,” etc . 2 Here our Lord refers, first, to a 
historical incident in the Book of Genesis, combining the 
two records of the same ; 8 secondly, to the divine inter- 
pretation of its import, making this authoritative for the 
relation of husband and wife . 4 The apostles follow in their 
Lord’s footsteps. “ These things,” says John, “ understood 
not his disciples at .first; but when Jesus was glorified, then 
remembered they that these things were written of him, and 
that they had done these things unto him .” 6 “ Is there,” 
asks Paul, u unrighteousness with God ? God forbid. For 
he saith to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and I will have compassion on whom I will have 
compassion .” 6 He is arguing concerning God’s sovereignty 

1 Matt xxii. 42 seq. 8 Matt xix. 4 seq. * Gen. i. 27 ; ii. 18-22- 

* Gen. ii. J23, J14. 6 John xii. 16. 9 Rom. ix. 14, 15. 
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in the distribution of his favors ; and he sustains himself by 
an appeal to the divine record. It is useless to multiply 
quotations any further. The authors of several books of 
the Old Testament are unknown ; but the record contained 
in them is never, for this reason, disparaged. All are put 
on a common basis of divine authority. 44 What saith the 
scripture ? ” With Christ and his apostles this is the end 
of controversy. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

THE SILENCE OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES — OBJEC- 
TIONS CONSIDERED. 

BT BBT. A. HASTINGS BOSS, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

As plausible objections are sometimes urged against the 
view of the silence of women in the churches, given in the 
current volume, pp. 336-359, we beg indulgence while we 
repeat what may be necessary in order to give these objec- 
tions a full examination, and, as we believe, a conclusive 
answer. We desire to know the truth ; for the truth will 
make us free. 

It is said that we may understand Paul’s rules respecting 
the silence of women in the churches, as given 44 for his times 
and circumstances,” and not “ for all times and circumstan- 
ces” ; that 44 if he had put in the little clause, 4 for all time,’ 
there could be no doubt.” \ 

This objection meets us at the threshold, and, if true, 
opens the pulpit to women. Did Paul impose silence upon 
women for all time, or only for his own time ? That he laid 
the prohibition upon the Corinthian church only, and that 
for special reasons, while other churches were free from it, 
is excluded by the correct punctuation of the passage. Schol- 
ars are agreed that it should read : 44 As in all churches of the 
saints, let your women keep silence in the churches.” This 
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renders the prohibition universal, so far as the times of the 
apostles are concerned, and, at the same stroke, sets aside 
entirely much that is said and written about the temporary 
nature of these commands. Disorders in the church at 
Corinth gave occasion , but did not constitute the reason , for 
the command of silence; for (1) the men, so far as the 
record goes, were as disorderly in their speaking as were the 
women. (2) While Paul meets the disorders of the men in 
one way, he meets the disorders of the women in quite 
another way ; telling the men to speak “ by two or by three, 
and by course,” but forbidding the women to speak at all in 
the assemblies. (8) No disorder in the church at Corinth 
could have been the reason why silence had been practised 
by women in all other churches of the saints. (4) Paul no- 
where refers to these disorders as the reason for his prohi- 
bitions. Hence we conclude that these disorders in the 
Corinthian church were merely the occasion, but not the 
reason, of the commands of silence. 

Looking at these commands as rules of conduct given to 
all the churches during the apostolic age, the question arises: 
Have they the marks of temporary or of perpetual rules? 
were they designed for the primitive ages, or for all time ? 
In answering this question we must have regard, not so much 
to the occasion which gave rise to the command, as to the 
reasons assigned for giving it. We hold that these rules of 
silence are universal and perpetual: (1) They contain no 
limitation of time or territory, expressed or understood. 
They are universal and perpetual in the terms used to ex- 
press them. (2) Rules thus given are presumptively uni- 
versal and perpetual, unless they be founded, expressly or 
impliedly, on customs, circumstances, etc., which pass away. 
(3) Though occasioned by disorders in a certain church, 
these rules are expressly founded in the will of God as 
revealed in creation, on the prior deception of Eve, and on 
the law which had itself been founded on the same. The 
reason of the rules has not, then, ceased ; therefore the rules 
remain in force. (4) The apostle nowhere restB these rules 
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of silence on temporary grounds, as, in 1 Cor. vii. 26, he 
rests his advice against marriage on 44 the present distress.” 
The fact that in the one case he assigns perpetual and uni- 
versal reasons, while in the other only temporary reasons, is 
a strong confirmation of the view we have taken. (5) The 
position of woman under the old dispensations, the fact that 
neither Christ nor his apostles chose a woman to teach or to 
preach, the interpretation put upon these rules by the teach- 
ings and practice of all divisions of the church down to the 
present hour with few exceptions during the first and the 
last century, confirm the perpetuity and universality of the 
commands of silence. (6) To treat these rules of silence as 
temporary, is, in our opinion, to invalidate every precept 
and command of the Bible. For, for what others are more 
universal and permanent reasons given ? (7) The iusertiou 

of the little clause, 44 for all time,” would be so foreign to the 
style of the 6acred writers, as to become an element of weak- 
ness instead of strength. Critics would regard it as an in- 
terpolation. For these reasons we hold the objection to be 
invalid, and that the injunction of silence is of perpetual 
obligation. Surely so long as the reasons of a law remain 
the law exists in force, unless it be expressly repealed. 

It may be replied that the principle is still in force, though 
the form of exhibiting it be changed ; that women are to be 
modest, in obedience, usurping no authority over the men, 
even now while speaking in the assemblies. If Paul meant 
no more than this, why did he say more ? He told the 
men to speak in 44 course ” ; why did he not tell the women 
to speak in modesty ? Was speaking then 44 in all churches 
of the saints” a sign of equality unbecoming the position of 
women? So Paul regarded it; and so he forbade it. It 
was not the manner, but the thing itself, that he condemned; 
and he condemned the speaking itself, because in its very 
nature, whatever the manner of it may be, speaking in the 
assembly is inconsistent with the position of women in the 
churches. Hence all the reasons he gives are reasons against 
speaking at all in the churches, and not against an offensive 
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manner of address. We cannot believe that woman's subor- 
dination, in the scriptural sense of the term, permits to-day 
what in Paul’s time it absolutely forbade. 

It may be said that other general rules are given which 
are nevertheless modified by circumstances. Though we 
have the command, “ Resist not evil,” yet we justify certain 
forms of resistance, even unto bloodshed and war. This is 
true ; for we have the example of Christ 1 and his apostles 3 
to guide us, as well as the words of Paul ; “ If it be possible, 
as much as in you lies, live peaceably with all men.” 8 Be- 
sides, no one doubts that these general rules are still in full 
force ; and that all violation of their spirit is sin, and all 
violation of their literal sense is exceptional, and should be 
rare indeed. * We are to obey the precept in spirit, always ; 
in letter, generally. 

Admitting that the prohibitions under consideration are 
still in full force, it is said that they apply to the more public 
meetings of the church, and not to social prayer-meetings. 
We think they apply to all the meetings of the church, and 
to all mixed assemblies of men and women. Our reasons 
are these: (1) The context. Does the context describe a 
religious assembly to which the prohibition was applied? 
If so, then the prohibition applies to all similar meetings ; 
for, unless it be applied to the kind of meetings described, 
we have no right to apply it to any meeting whatever. If we 
can determine the kind of meeting referred to in the context, 
the extent of the prohibition is found. In 1 Cor. xiv. 26-38, 
a Christian assembly is described, from which we learn : (a) 
That men and women and probably unbelievers were present, 
(b) That the control of the meeting seemed to be in the hands 
of the membership, and not in the hands of a pastor, no elder 
or bishop being mentioned, (c) That many, even all males, 
might take an active part in carrying on the meeting, 
(d) That women only were forbidden to speak, or prophesy, 
or teach in it. The meeting here described has no likeness 

1 Matt. xxvi. 51-54 ; John xyiii. 23. 8 Acts xvi. 37 ; xxiii. 3. 

8 Rom. xii. 18. 
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of manner to our church services on the Lord’s day, but is, 
instead, an exact representation of a modern prayer and 
conference meeting, save that miraculous gifts have ceased, 
and that our social meetings are more formal than the one 
here described. It was to such informal, social meetiugs 
that Paul referred when he said, “It is a shame for women 
to speak ” ; and we contend that it is to such-like meetings 
that the command of silence now applies. 

(2) The circumstances of the early churches. They had 
no church edifices. They met where they could ; in private 
houses, as well as in more public places. Some of these 
churches must have been very small. Their meetings re- 
sembled our social meetings in private houses in size as in 
the order of worship. Now these small churches, meeting 
in private houses, and frequently without a pastor, observed 
the rule of silence enjoined upon women in their assemblies, 
as fully as did the larger churches meeting in more public 
places ; for Paul referring to them, says to the Corinthians: 
“ as in all churches of the saints, let your women keep silence 
in the churches.” 

(3) The difficulty of applying the rules of silence to any 
kind of meetiugs, if not applied to the kind described. If 
women may now speak in meetings similar in all respects, 
save the absence of supernatural gifts, to those in which 
they were once commanded to keep silence, who can prevent 
their preaching ? If, by our interpretation, we open to the 
voice of women meetings exactly similar to those respecting 
which Paul enjoined silence upon them, how can we close 
to them meetings unlike those described ? It will be found 
impossible to apply the prohibition anywhere, unless we be- 
gin, where the apostle did, with informal, social meetings. 
We must apply the command to the kind of meetings, i.e. 
every sort of church service where both men and women are 
present, respecting which the prohibition was originally given, 
or to none at all. Women permitted to speak in social meet- 
ings will ask for the pulpit ; and on what ground can they 
be denied ? 
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(4) The principle on which Paul rests his prohibitions, 
that of subordination of woman to man (see 1 Cor. xi. 3, 7 ; 
xiv. 34 ; 1 Tim. ii. 12-14), applies equally to all meetings 
where men are present, — as really to social prayer-meetings 
as to the preaching service. These are our reasons for believ- 
ing that the command of silence now in full force, is laid 
upon women in all Christian assemblies composed of males 
and females. If appeal be taken from them to common sense, 
we abide the issue. We have no fear of any reversal of 
what God has engraven in the constitution of the sexes, and 
written in his word. The decision may be slow in coming, 
but its utterance when given will be the repetition of Paul’s 
command of silence. 

With all earnestness and solemnity we, in the name of 
the truth, demand of those who, in teaching or in practice, 
or in both, set at naught Paul’s commands of silence, the 
grounds of their action. Show, by fair and full exegesis, why 
women should now 6peak in the assemblies of the saints. If 
the truth be against us, let it be shown, and we will obey it. 

To this demand some will respond by quoting certain 
passages of scripture which they imagine conflict with the 
view presented ; while others will appeal to the good which 
women do by speaking in the public meetings. On this 
point, is God’s word divided ? or, is his providence in con- 
flict with his word ? Let the facts answer. 

Certain prophetesses under the old dispensation are fre- 
quently referred to, as justifying women’s speaking in the 
churches at the present time; but wrongly; for (1) no 
instance of their public speaking is recorded. Miriam gave 
inspired responses to the song of Moses ;* afterwards privately 
speaking against her brother, she was Smitten with leprosy. 2 
Deborah judged Israel oppressed by Jabin king of Canaan ; 
called Barak, and, in the name of the Lord, ordered him to 
collect an army ; accompanied him, but not as commander, 
to the battle ; told him, as a prophetess, when to join battle 
with Sisera; composed and sung a song of triumph. 8 


1 Ex. xt. 20, 21. 

VOL. XXVIL No. 108. 


* Judges iv, y. 


8 Nnm. xti. 
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Huldah is briefly mentioned as being privately consulted by 
the messengers of Josiah, and as foretelling the postponement 
of the threatened evils, until after the death of that good 
king. 1 Noadiah was a false prophetess. 2 Anna, coming into 
the Temple 6aw the infant Jesus, whom his mother had 
brought to Jerusalem “ to present to the Lord,” and she 
“ gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spoke of him to 
all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 8 As 
there were no assemblages in the Temple on such occasions, 
and as only Simeon and Anna of all who “ looked for re- 
demption in Jerusalem ” are mentioned as being present, 
the speaking of this holy woman could have been only in 
private. We can find no instance in the Bible of a woman's 
speaking in public. (2) If these prophetesses had each been 
called to public speaking, they would have been exceptions 
to the general rule, in striking contrast with the conduct of 
all other women under the law. Certainly no rule could 
have been or can now be founded upon these exceptional 
cases. (3) Yea, more ; if under the law all women had 
been commanded to 6peak in public, as all males were com- 
manded to be circumcised, the command under the old 
dispensation would have been reversed by the prohibitions 
under the gospel, as was actually the case with the ceremonial 
law and the rite of circumcision. Nothing certainly can 
be made of these cases against the position we have taken. 

In turning to the dispensation of the gospel, we find 
certain women mentioned as helping the apostle much in 
the Lord; but in no instance are they represented as 
preaching, or speaking in any assembly of the saints. It is, 
indeed, an unconscious, and therefore a more humiliating, 
satire upon our times, that it should be assumed so generally 
that in those days women could not have been helpers at 
all without speaking in meeting. Have we come to this, 
that in the minds of so many the whole of Christian labor is 
public talk ? 

Joel predicts 4 and Peter quotes 6 that “in the last days” 

1 a Kings xxii. 14-20. * Neh. vi. 14 8 Luke ii. 36-38. 

4 Joel ii. 28-32. 8 Acte ii. 17-21. 
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God’s Spirit should lead “ daughters ” and hand-maidens,” 
as well as men, to ‘‘prophesy”; but neither prophet nor 
apostle specifies any particular place, as the church, in which 
it should be done. Now Paul nowhere forbids women to 
prophesy, except “in the churches.” They could have 
exercised their gift in private, or in a congregation of women, 
as did the four virgin daughters of Philip. In saying this 
we do not speak lightly ; for, at a time when women were 
so secluded that the churches appointed deaconesses for the 
well ordering of their affairs, there was a special need of 
the supernatural gift of prophecy among women and for 
women. A prophetess would have had enough to do among 
her own sex, without speaking in the assemblies. Besides, 
prophesying was not an ordinary, but a supernatural exercise ; 
and could, if it had not then been forbidden to women in all 
churches, furnish no rule for our times. The proof is this : 
(1) The urns loqumdi of the words “ prophet ” and “ proph- 
esy.” 1 (2) The close union of “ prophesy ” in the passage 
with supernatural “ visions,” “ dreams,” and physical events. 
Surely the ordinary visions of young men, and the ordinary 
dreams of old men, neither arise from the outpouring of 
God’s Spirit, nor add glory to the dispensation of grace. 
(3) Peter quotes the passage, to explain a supernatural 
event. This passage has, therefore, no possible application 
to ordinary, uninspired speaking. None could then, or can 
now, prophesy, but the inspired of the Holy Ghost Though 
these supernatural events were to Hake place “in the last 
days ” i.e. in the times of the gospel, there is no intimation 
that they were to continue throughout the new dispensation. 
Paul even expressly pronounces supernatural gifts, includ- 
ing prophecy, to be temporary in their exercise; 2 while he 
forbade women to prophesy in the churches. 8 If they could 
not exercise a supernatural gift, much less could they their 
ordinary powers of speech in the assemblies. No one can 
find in this passage the least authority for the modern prac- 
tice of women’s speaking in public. 

1 See pp. 343-346. 3 1 Cor. xiii. 8. * See pp. 343-347. 
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“ There is neither male nor female : for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus ” (Qal. iii. 28), is often used against us. Now 
it is fair, in explaining it, to ask, what was Paul speaking 
about ? In view of what did he say, “ There is no male and 
female” ?* We learn from the context. He reasons, in vs. 
1-5 of the 6ame chapter, with the Galatians upon their 
apostasy from faith in Christ to reliance on the deeds of the 
law for salvation. Then he shows that “ Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted to him for righteousness ” (vs. 6-9), 
and “ that God would justify the heathen through faith,” 
as he declared unto Abraham. Next he proves that there 
is no salvation for any one by the law ; for the law itself 
says : “ The just shall live by faith ” (vs. 10-14). But salva- 
tion is by the covenant of promise made to Abraham, which 
is by faith, and which the law coming afterwards could not 
annul (vs. 15-18). The use of the law was not then, to 
introduce another way of salvation, namely, by works ; but 
to lead to Christ, as slaves used to bring the children of their 
masters to school, that by faith in Christ, men might be 
saved (vs. 19-26). For the baptized into Christ have put 
on Christ (v. 27), i.e. they have by faith clothed themselves 
in the likeness of Christ, and not in the rags of good works. 
We are made Abraham’s seed, and heirs “according to 
promise” (v. 29), i.e. heirs according to the covenant of 
promise which is by faith. Thus the thought of the apostle, 
both preceding and following v. 28, is salvation by faith, and 
not by the law. This is his argument with the Galatians. 
In view of this salvation by faith, he says : “ There is neither 
Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is no 
male and female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” There 
is not one way of salvation for one, and another for another. 
Salvation by faith is the only way, and the same way for all 
mankind. There is a significant change of construction in 
this verse, which the common translation gives no intimation 
of, but which we have brought out in our quotation of it. 
On this change Ellicott rests the following comment, namely, 
1 See Greek Text 
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“ While the alterable, political, and sociable distinctions are 
contrasted by ov&e, the unalterable human one of sex is 
expressed by ical” Paul, as if having his eye on the discus- 
sion of our day, by a slight change of construction guards 
the foundation, “ the unalterable human distinction of sex,” 
on which he rests the difference he in other places makes 
between men and women in the public worship of God. 
The meaning of this passage is, then, that salvation by faith 
is the same to all mankind, whatever be their race, condition, 
or sex, though natural distinctions still exist in full force . 
Now this essential unity in the way of salvation is not in the 
least inconsistent with different modes of worship or privileges 
and proprieties in worship. The Temple service was unlike 
the worship of a Christian assembly in form and in the 
privilege of participating in it ; yet salvation under the law 
as under the gospel was by faith. So, in the Christian 
assembly, privileges may be accorded to some and denied to 
others, whilo all, if saved, must be saved by faith. Unless 
salvation by faith and speaking in the churches are identically 
the same thing, then the passage, “ There is no male and 
female ; for all ye are one in Christ Jesus,” can never be 
quoted against the silence of women in the churches. 

Were it even doubtful what Paul referred to in Gal. iii. 28, 
that doubt could not be used against us. For, to make a 
doubtful passage, one that admits of another meaning, an 
argument against rules stated in the most explicit manner, 
positively, negatively, and repeatedly — rules which are dis- 
cussed and reasons assigned for giving — is too desperate even 
for a forlorn hope. But there can be no doubt whatever 
that Paul speaks in it of salvation by faith for all mankind, 
and of that alone. 

It would seem that we have said enough already about 
1 Cor. xL 5 5 1 but we are forced to return to it again. Ac- 
cording to what law of interpretation or of common sense, 
can the bare allusion to a practice or statement of a fact be 
made to reverse a full and repeated prohibition of the prac- 

* See p. 853. 
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tice or denial of the fact ? In opening an unknown volume 
we (ind a passage referring to a certain rebellion, and con- 
demning the barbarities practised in it. A few pages further 
on we come upon an emphatic and repeated condemnation 
of the rebellion itself in principle and in practice. Who in 
his senses, we ask, would ever dare to oflset the latter con- 
demnation by the former reference ? Who would say that 
the writer favored the rebellion because lie at first alludes 
to it in order to condemn the cruelties accompanying it, 
and then denounces the rebellion itself as wrong ? Alas ! it 
is left for professed students of the Bible to do with it what 
no one would dare to do with any other book. 

In the context (v. 3) Paul announces the underlying 
principle of the whole discussion in the words : Qiko Si 
vfias etSivai , ore iravros avSpos f) tc€<f>a\r) o Xpiaro? i<rrur, 
K€<f>a\r} Si 7 wauebs 6 avrjp , tce<f>a\T} Si t ov Xpurrov o 0et>9. 
He starts out with the profound statement that “ subordina- 
tion pervades the whole universe, and especially the Christian 
system.” In this way he met the women in the Corinthian 
church who “ claimed equality with the men.” The head 
of the woman is the man, as the head of every man is Christ, 
and the head of Christ is God. This fundamental principle 
he introduces with the strong words : “ I would have you 
know,” as though they had forgotten it, or were ignorant of 
it. Not on equality is the kingdom of God built, as was 
then and is now claimed by some, but on subordination ; 
on which relation Paul proceeds to discuss certain impro- 
prieties of dress and conduct on the part of women. 

Again he pdds (v. 7) : “For a man indeed ought not to 
cover his head ” (i.e. wear the sign of subjection), “ forasmuch 
as he is the image and glory of God ; but the woman is the 
glory of the man;” hence the woman should cover her head. 
Such was then the law, and to-day in all our assemblies the 
women worship with covered heads, the men with uncovered. 
The custom has continued, because the law on which it is 
founded is permanent 

The Corinthian women, “ claiming equality with the men,’ 9 
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neglected the dress proper for their position, and were ready 
in this, as in other things, to defend their course. Paul meets 
such with his authority as an apostle. “ But if any one 
thinks to be contentious iii defence of such a custom, let 
him know that it is disallowed by me, and by all the churches 
of God.” 1 Had he not his eye on the “ contentious ” also 
of the present day ? 

u Was not the priority of man, as founded on creation and 
Eve’s deception, done away just so far as redemption has 
given us the perfect ideal of humanity ” ? Paul wrote under 
the gospel and not uuder the law ; if, then, this priority had 
been done away in redemption, how could he have appealed 
to it in laying down rules for Christian churches ? That it 
was not so done away is impliedly affirmed in his appeal to it. 

As a final attack upon the position we maintain, on scrip- 
tural grounds, it is affirmed that the passages enjoining silence 
upon women in the churches are doubtful, equivocal. Should 
a critical and honest examination of them end in throwing 
doubt upon their meaning or upon their present binding force, 
then the churches would be so far forth free from any express 
law in the matter. 

But, unfortunately for this assumption, these passages are 
genuine, explicit, unambiguous, uncontradicted by others, 
and have received from commentators, excepting always Dr. 
Clarke, early and late, the most recent as distinctly as the 
remote, the same interpretation. If these passages must be 
declared “ doubtful, equivocal,” there is not a verse in the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, that may not with equal 
authority be declared doubtful, equivocal ; while those doc- 
trinal texts on which evangelical Christianity is built and 
defended are, on the same principles, and for the same rea- 
sons, far more doubtful and equivocal. Our rock is nothing 
but quicksand ; for on what other point can such unanimity 
among commentators and Bible students be found ? Will any 
dare cry, “ It is doubtful, it is doubtful,” in order to defend 
a practice condemned by it ? God forbid. 

1 Verse 16, Conybeare and Howson. 
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In taking up another class of objections, we enter our 
solemn protest against submitting the revealed will of God 
respecting anything, to the test of experiment. We cannot 
do it without subverting his authority. This touches the 
essence of obedience. Shall we obey because God wills it, 
or because by experiment we have found it profitable to 
obey ? Undoubtedly the words, as the works, of God will 
by the experiment be shown to be divine. In things unre- 
vealed a sufficient experiment is necessary ; and the results 
of obedience in things revealed become confirmations of 
God’s authority ; but to subject things revealed to the test 
of experiment implies unbelief and sin : it dethrones God. 

As, however, there has been a short and limited experi- 
ment, to the results of which appeal is confidently made, 
we cannot be silent. The following principles underlie the 
whole discussion of results, namely : (1) That God does not 
contradict in providence what he has revealed in his word. 
(2) That no experiment can be conclusive until time has 
developed all the influences and results by which it is to 
be judged. (3) That an act may be subjectively benevolent 
which is objectively wrong, as the giving of poison for medi- 
cine by a loving mother ; and vice versa . (4) That God in 

bestowing blessings regards the subjective state more than 
the objective act. 

It is urged, as conclusive, that God’s blessing does, in many 
instances, accompany the speaking of women in the assem- 
blies. This we thankfully admit ; for probably no womau 
has wilfully transgressed in the matter. The fault has been 
one of ignorance, not of intent; of interpretation, or rather a 
practice indulged in without knowledge or reproof, and not 
of the heart. Probably no one of them would have spoken, 
had she believed that Paul forbade her to do so. They proba- 
bly read Paul’s prohibitions as a good Methodist once told us 
that she read those passages which teach election and divine 
decrees : “ I hurry over them as fast as I can ” ; not because 
she would trifle with God’s message of love, but because 
these passages seemed to teach what was to her the gravest 
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error, Calvinism. Now, such being the attitude towards 
both God’s decrees and his commands of silence, and the 
silence of women not lying at the foundation of the gospel 
plan, it is in accordance with God’s providence to reward 
their earnest piety. His blessing is, however, to be ascribed 
to their piety, and not to their external violation of his com- 
mands. He, in other words, overlooks their departure from 
his strict injunctions in order to reward their devotion ; and 
does not overlook their devotion in order to bless their public 
address. When once it is clearly accepted, however, that 
Paul’s rules are now binding, any violation of them will in- 
volve the authority of God, and cannot receive his blessing, 
unless he encourage wilful disobedience. 

Why not, then, let the churches rest in this ignorance, it 
may be asked. Because history shows us that just in the 
same way all the abominations of the Papacy grew up. It 
seemed desirable to the primitive churches, owing to the igno- 
rance of the country clergy, to give the precedence in their 
common affairs to metropolitan bishops. That little disre- 
gard of Christ’s express teachings respecting the parity of 
believers ended, in: the Papacy, and in the logical dogma of 
Papal infallibility. What worked so well for a time, wrought 
the downfall, of pure religion, and filled the world with the 
blood of martyrs and the enslaving of the souls of men. 
Shall now the reformed churches begin a similar career ? 
Shall we allow departures from God’s word to grow into 
common practices ? Shall 1 we remain silent until they become 
popular, then seek to justify them? This we cannot do* 
either with honor to ourselves, or fealty to God, or safety to- 
the church*, The women’s rights movement, which has* al- 
ready filled the thoughtful patriot and the* Christian with so 
much solicitude, has the fountain of its strength right here; 
But the end is not yet The principles of interpretation 
employed to lift the commands of silence from women in 
Christian assemblies lead logically and inevitably to heresy 
of every sort. The* whole plan of salvation so attached must 
go down, before them. The way in. which the soundest laws 
Vol. XXVIL No. 108. 9*. 
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of interpretation are set aside, the merest allusion made of 
greater weight than positive prohibitions, is cause of anxiety 
for the future, lest the authority of every revealed truth bo 
overthrown by the church itself. 

“ Do you not by your interpretation of Paul make the text 
of scripture, written eighteen hundred years ago, contradict 
the voice of Providence and of the Spirit, as unequivocally 
expressed in the history of his church ? ” The women were 
silent in the primitive churches, except for a time at Corinth; 
they have been silent in the Roman Catholic and Greek 
churches, in the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and 
Congregational churches, with here and there an exception, 
down to the present time. The departure from this practice 
is of recent date, and it came up first among the Quakers, 
then among the Methodists ; the Baptists and some congre- 
gations in other denominations have fallen into it. The 
success that has attended some of these denominations can be 
adequately explained on other grounds. Indeed, Stevens, the 
historian of Methodism, in giving the causes of the progress 
of the Methodist movement, makes no mention of this as one. 

Where, then, is “ the Voice of Providence and of the Spirit 
unequivocally expressed in the history of the church ” ? We 
should be glad to have that “voice” interpreted to us. 
We have not heard it. If it be meant, as we suspect it is, that 
the success of Methodism is that “ voice ” which proves that 
Paul’s words are obsolete respecting the silence of women 
in the churches ; then why does not the success of the Papacy 
prove that Christ’s words, “ But call ye no one your father 
upon the earth,” “for all ye are brethren,” are obsolete, 
and the true equality of believers in the kingdom of God, a 
contradiction ? Why does not the success of Mohammedan- 
ism destroy the Trinity, the atonement of Christ Jesus, and 
prove the superiority of Mahomet to the Son of God ? And 
why does not the pre-eminent success of Paganism prove 
that there are in reality “ lords many and gods many ” ? Is 
God’s word inspired ? is it the supreme law of the churches? 
or- is it to be amended, set aside, or maintained, just as the 
syren voice of success demands ? 
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“ To the law and to the testimony.” Success cannot nullify 
God’s holy word. If it can, give us an infallible Pope, or 
rather, let us return to idolatry again ; for its devotees out- 
number threefold all Christian nations. The partial experi- 
ment, during one short century, of setting at defiance the 
express utterances of God respecting what may be, indeed, a 
minor matter, is not sufficient to prove that it can safely 
be done ; and the arrogance of such a claim shows the danger 
of granting it. The Papacy can present a stronger. 

“ The truth is, that all those churches here in New Eng- 
land, characterized by the greatest amount of revival power 
are those in everj case, so far as my acquaintance extends, 
which encourage the women to participate in the exercises 
of their religious meetings.” Now, if there had been no 
revivals in the times of the apostles, or during the Reforma- 
tion, or under the preaching of Edwards, Tennant, and other 
ministers of more recent times, in all which women were 
silent in the churches, then we might conclude that the 
“ revival power” of the churches, to which reference is made, 
was derived from the speaking of women in their meetings ; 
but, as it is, it is more natural to believe that the revival 
opened the mouths of the women ; and that had the women 
remained silent the revival power would not have been much 
less. The fact that these revivals have been accompanied 
with what we hold to be the violation of Paul’s injunctions, 
and that this violation has been encouraged by pastors under 
wrong conceptions of Paul’s teachings, cannot be received as 
conclusive against, or as impinging upon, the received inter- 
pretation of these teachings ; for strong physical demonstra- 
tions have also accompanied, not cold churches, but revivals, 
and have been encouraged, and yet they have not promoted 
the salvation of souls or the growth of believers in grace 
and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ, but contrariwise . 1 

1 Rev. H. B. Blake, writing from Dudley, N. C., May 23, 1870, says of the 
colored churches in that vicinity :• “ They imagine that the wild excitement 
which leads them to dance, shout, wail, and go into convulsions, and which is 
unquestionably demoralizing and licentious in its tendencies, comes of the Spirit 
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But we need not take a position so readily assailed, if not 
assailable ; for, on the principle already announced, we may 
safely admit that Qod has blessed the prayers and remarks 
of these pious women, overlooking their improper conduct, 
because done in ignorance and under the encouragement of 
pastors. 

It is said that our argument overleaps itself, that it would 
stop all singing of women in church and all their teaching 
in the Sabbath-school. This is a great mistake. Sabbath- 
schools are not the hind of meetings described or referred to. 
They are not meetings of the churches at all, but schools 
under the management of the churches .for the children. 
Surely a command can apply to an assembly of worshipping 
believers that does not to a school of Bible instruction. All 
languages probably have words for singing and totally dis- 
tinct words for speaking. At any rate the Greek has. And 
yet Paul does not employ one of them in his prohibitions. 
The word “ silence ” does not cover singing, for it was used 
with express reference to speaking. Who can show that it 
includes and covers what Paul was not speaking of at all ? 
If we appeal to logic, let us be governed by it. 

Let it be understood that these commands of silence are 
general rules for fully constituted churches. They admit 
of exceptions in the case of weak churches composed almost 
entirely of women, and of female teachers of the ignorant 
negro and heathen. It is not only permitted to women, but 
it becomes their duty, to do in such cases what it would be 
improper for them to do in well constituted churches. When 
men fail, or are incompetent, let the women build the walls 
of Zion, let them proclaim the riches of redeeming love. 
These rules of propriety give place to a higher law in such 
exigencies ; but in the churches fully constituted, the com- 
mand of silence is in force. 

of God,” — Am. Missionary, July 1870, p. 146. We cannot, therefore, logically 
argue that whatever accompanies a revival, is approved of God ; the point now 
considered. In a revival, Christians will generally do what they think ought 
to be done, however mistaken in judgment they may be. 
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This modem movement to subvert the scriptural relation 
of the sexes lias not yet produced its legitimate fruits. The 
attempt of the Corinthian women to assert their equality 
with men, in the conduct of worship, was met by the pro- 
hibitions which we have shown apply equally well to our 
day. It is still true that “ the bead of the woman is the 
man,” as “ the head of every man is Christ.” But what 
excitement, if not animosity, would be produced in many of 
our churches, by the reading and sound exposition of these 
rules of conduct for Christian assemblies, which Paul founds 
upon this subordination ? Is that condition of our churches 
a safe one, in which rules of conduct in Christian assemblies 
cannot be publicly read and fairly expounded ? Yet, if we 
may judge from a recent trial in an assembly of clergymen 
and laymen, just this is the condition at present of many 
churches which profess to receive the scriptures as their only 
sufficient and perfect rule of faith and practice. Surely this 
is to be deplored. 

Again, the way in which Paul is spoken of by most men 
and women who “ disagree with him on thi6 subject,” to use 
the words of one of them, strikes at the citadel of inspira- 
tion, and destroys all regard for the authority of the Bible. 
These are some of the evil fruits which, already blushing 
into ripeness, will be largely gathered by the rising genera- 
tion. But the most poisonous fruit hangs on the attempt 
to do with the Bible respecting the silence of women what 
every errorist tries to do with it respecting truths obnoxious 
to him, and infidels respecting the whole. We submit it 
to the enlightened judgment of the churches that thus far 
in the experiment these evils and others which might be 
mentioned are not compensated by the advantages. Iudeed 
this is a matter of interpretation and of obedience, not of 
hoped-for benefits. The mother who sets Paul aside on this 
subject, cannot blame her son for doing the same thing, 
on the same principles of exegesis, with Christ and the 
apostles ; for she has taught him how to do it. Though 
her logical powers may not carry her quite to this length, 
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his will carry him ; and, what is more, if she be right iu 
discarding a part, he is right in rejecting the whole. In 
view of this certain result of the rules of interpretation 
employed to rid the Bible of these restraints, we solemnly 
call upon ministers and churches to beware what they do. 
We may easily open the dikes of Holland with our hands, 
but who can turn the devouring sea back again when once 
it enters ? 

A modern apostle of infidelity used to say, that in half a 
century Christianity would be extinct ; so the prediction is 
ventured that in fifty years no one will hold the Pauline 
view of the silence of women in the churches. The French- 
man was mistaken; for religion lies deeper than infidelity: 
and 60 will this later prophet be ; for Paul’s teaching here 
rests securely on a law which pervades the whole universe, 
and especially the Christian system. Law is stronger than 
theory, and will bring this whole movement ‘to naught. We 
have no fear ; God’s laws will prevail, and his word will be 
vindicated, whoever opposes; for the principle on which 
Paul discusses the question and founds his rules, is thus 
stated by him : “ I would have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man ; 
and the head of Christ is God.” 

In conclusion we would say, that it is not pleasant to seek 
to stem the tide of popular opinion. But loyalty to God’s 
word is more than favor. When infidelity threatens the 
churches, we cannot afford to forge for it the weapons by 
which our destruction is to be wrought. Allegiance to God, 
to his word, to sound principles of interpretation, is what is 
now demanded. In this allegiance we stand. In this 
allegiance the church shall triumph; out of it, disaster 
awaits the church. 

In all the works of God “ it is the glory of each part to 
keep the place assigned to it.” The scripture, in harmony 
with the law of her creation, assigns a high place to woman ; 
and her glory lies in keeping it. To make the homes of the 
people divine in their influence, to take the plastic infant 
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from the hand of God and with loving fingers fashion its 
character, and perchance fix its destiny, before a father’s 
or a pastor’s influence can reach it, is a part of her privilege 
and glory. To do thousands of other potent things, the 
doing of which has made the Christian woman of all ages so 
radiant with celestial light and their memories so sweetly 
fragrant, is hers to-day. There is room enough for woman 
to attain the height of Christian perfectness, without seeking 
again a fruit which has been forbidden her. It was not to 
oppress her that Paul wrote as he did ; but, being inspired 
by the Spirit to know the mind of God, he graciously hedged 
her allotted sphere round about with certain limitations, 
lest her glory should be sullied and her influence weakened* 
He impugns the wisdom of God and does woman a great 
wrong who seeks to lift the restraints imposed upon her in 
creation, that he may give her a larger sphere. If she heed 
him, her Eden will again be lo6t. 


ARTICLE IX. 

THE DIACONATE AN OFFICE. 

BT BEV. 8. L. BLAKE, CONCORD, X. H. 

Whatever it is, the diaconate should not be merely a 
name. It has been justly regarded with a certain degree of 
respect, if not revqyence, and still deserves to be, because 
of its origin, the duties belonging to it, and the men who 
have served God and his church in it* It seems to us that 
there are cogent reasons why the diaconate should be con- 
sidered an office, and that it was so considered by the apostolic 
and primitive churches. We propose to present a few : 

1. The first reason which we shall notice is, that it seems 
probable that an organization of such importance as a 
Christian church would have officers. The Jewish church 
certainly did have officers whose distinctive business was to 
manage its temporal and its spiritual afiairs. These were 
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selected from among the people, to perform services which 
the people were neither allowed, nor expected, to perform. 
The king was an officer of the church. Even a cursory 
glance at Leviticus must convince any one that the Jewish 
church had officers. 

Any human organization is incomplete, and cannot ac- 
complish its designed ends, unless it has officers. The ma- 
chinery of such societies demands, in its manipulations, men 
whose special business it shall be to manage and direct its 
workings. Could there for one moment be any government 
if there were no executors of the law? We should soon 
become as Patagonians if mere might determined official 
position. It is part and parcel of a civilized government 
to have men elected to office. This is specially true of a 
republican government. 

Now as the government of a church is of the first im- 
portance, both spiritually and temporally, and especially as 
our ecclesiastical polity is democratic, is it not in the nature 
of the case that a church should have officers, specially 
chosen by the members to the management of its various 
affairs ? Is it not absurd to speak of an organization, especially 
such an organization, that is without officers ? And when men 
are elected to the management of the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of a church, are they not elected to a particular service ; 
and if they are elected to a particular service, are they not 
elected to an office? Are not the officers of our republic 
servants of the people ; and are they any less officers because 
servants, or servants because officers? The only officers 
which Congregationalism and, as we think, the New Testa- 
ment recognize, are those of the local church ; and these we 
suppose to be pastors (iirlaKoirov) and deacons (Biokovoi). 
It seems probable that those who serve an organization of 
such importance as the local church, in an elected capacity, 
should be considered bfficers. The idea of such an organi- 
zation seems to demand this. 

2. The second reason we shall notice is that the manner 
in which the deacons ( 6< the seven ” in Acts) were elected 
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and inducted into the special service they were to perform, 
makes it probable that those thus chosen were considered 
officers by the apostles and brethren of the apostolic church ; 
and that those who should subsequently perform a similar 
service in the Christian church, would be entitled to be called 
officers. “ Manente ratione , manei ipsa lex” If the occasion 
remains, the law itself is still in force. This we believe to 
be a legitimate principle by which to be governed in the 
settlement of the various questions to which it applies. 
Guericke says : 44 The first deacons were chosen by the church 
at the proposal of the apostles.” 1 Schaff says : 44 When the 
first deacons were to be appointed, the twelve call together 
the multitude of the disciples, and require them to make 
choice.” 2 A similar necessity existing at anytime would 
amply justify a similar proceeding. This illustrates the Latin 
maxim above quoted. 

Now the narrative in Acts is simple, and seems de- 
cisive (vi. 1-6). Some of the foreign or Greek-speaking 
portion of the church murmured, 44 as if they had not received 
their equitable share of the daily distribution of food,” etc. 
(Acts ii. 45; iv. 85; vi. 1). Then the apostles, in whose 
sole control the whole matter had been previously (Acts 
iv. 85), called the whole church together (to irXfjffos t&v 
/icdhjT&v, the multitude of the disciples), and said, it was 
44 not reason” that they should have the sole care of both the 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the church (Acts vi. 2), and 
desired .the brethren to select {iiruncfyaade) 44 men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint over (Kara<rrrj<roixev^ set over), this business ” (vi. 3) : 
i.e. the temporalities of the church, which business was then 
represented in the daily distributions about which complaint 
had been made, and which the twelve called 44 serving tables ” 
(huucovelv T/xwrefaiv, vi. 2). This pleased the church, and 
the church chose seven men, whose names are mentioned in 
Acts vi. 5, and set them before the apostles (vi. 5, 6). Notice 
the word here used. They chose (efeXefapro, selected out) 

1 Church History (Shedd’s edition), p. 110. 2 Apostolical Church, p. 501. 
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those whose names are mentioned. We are not told here 
how this choice was made ; but we have a possible and very 
probable solution of the manner given us in Acts i. 26. In 
the choice of Matthias to the place of Judas, it is said that 
“they gave forth their lots” (eB&xav ickqpow). Mosheim 
says this was the suffrage of the church. The classic use of 
the word 44 lots” (tcXrjpov?) allows this interpretation. There 
is nothing in the use of this word in the New Testament 
to forbid it. We can make no other supposition, than that 
4i the seven ” were chosen by the suffrages of the brethren. 
It seems, too, that this proceeding should be honored with 
the appellation of an election. Indeed the word translated 
44 chose ” in Acts vi. 5 is the root from whence we have the 
word 44 election.” But there is never an election to induct 
men into an ordinary service that is not an office. Election 
implies office. 

After this choice, the seven chosen were set before the 
apostles (vi. 6) for solemn induction into the service to which 
they had been already elected. This method of induction 
the narrative states thus: 44 And when they [the apostles] 
had prayed, they laid their hands upon them” (the seven). 
Of course this act was performed in the presence and with 
the sanction of the church, by whose free suffrage the choice 
had been made. The significance of this laying on of hands 
we shall not stop to discuss. Suffice it to say, the form was 
similar to the solemn act by which Saul and Barnabas were 
separated, at the. command of the Holy Ghost, to the special 
work to which they had been called (Acts xiii. 2). The 
same act, in this instance, must have solemnly signified the 
separation of 44 the seven ” to the special work to which the 
suffrages of their peers called them. 

Now it is hardly probable that these formal acts of suf- 
frage and ordination or induction, which in some recorded 
instances were certainly invested with great solemnity, 
merely indicated a choice to a service which was not to be 
performed in the discharge of the duties of an office. Did 
not the twelve ask for assistant officers ? General Grant was 
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elected (e/cXefa/aeiw?, the word used in Acts vi. 5) President in 
November 1868, but he was inducted into office, and became 
chief executive officer of this government, when the oath of 
office was administered to him in the following March. Was 
he elected merely to a service and not an office ? It seems 
not. Does not the very idea of election and impressive 
induction involve that of an office ? Can the two ideas well 
be separated ? So 44 the seven ” were elected to an office 
and inducted into it, by a form not wholly dissimilar to 
that by which General Grant became President, and cer- 
tainly fully equal to it in impressive solemnity. The 
formality of the whole transaction recorded in the sixth of 
Acts is utterly inconsistent with the idea that no office 
was in question. Men are servants without election and 
induction, but not servants in an office. If a mere matter 
of service was involved in the narrative in question, the 
dignity and solemnity of the transaction seems very much 
impaired. 

The church, as a local organization, could hardly exist, 
without requiring such service as that to which 44 the seven” 
were elected. Dr. Dexter has well said, 44 since every Chris- 
tian church has 4 temporalities ’ which require somebody’s 
care aud thought — that here was intended to be given a 
hint and pattern for the copying of every such organization 
to the world’s end.” 1 It is true that these men were never 
called deacons in the Acts, but 44 the seven.” So the apostles 
were familiarly called 44 the twelve.” But were they any 
less apostles ? Did any one ever doubt who was meant by 
that term ? Neander says : 44 Nor is it any objection, that 
in Acts xxi. 8 they were merely called 4 the seven,’ for as the 
name 44 deacon” was then the usual appellation of a certain 
class of officers in the church, Luke uses this expression to 
distinguish them from others of the same name, just as 4 the 
twelve’ denoted the apostles.” 2 Dr. Dexter gives twenty- 
two instances in which the apostles were designated by this 

1 Congregationalism (edition 1865), p. 133. 

a Planting and Training, etc., p. 34, note. 
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appellation. Twenty of these instances occur in the Gospels. 
So that it cannot be argued that these men were not deacons 
because they were usually spoken of as “ the seven,” any 
more than it can be argued that the apostles were not 
alluded to by the phrase “ the twelve.” 

We repeat, the church will always require service similar 
to that to which “ the seven ” were elected. Is it not fair to 
consider the case in Acts a sample, and to suppose that 
those elected to a similar service sustain a similar relation 
to the church now, — that they are servants in an official 
station ? Can we do less than call “ the seven ” officers of 
the church, on account of the peculiar and significant manner 
of their election and induction into service ? Are not those 
now elected in a similar maimer also officers as well as 
servants — servants because officers ? Are they not deacons 
now as well as then ? 

3. The third reason we shall notice is, that the term 
used by the apostles in calling for the election of “ the 
6evcn” was such as to indicate a service so special as to 
justify calling it an office. 

An office or a service is often named from the kind of 
service rendered. Thus, men are called lawyers when their 
business pertains to the law ; we have judges who judge ; 
surveyors who survey; editors who edit; presidents who 
preside, etc. “The seven” were chosen to serve tables. 
The word indicating the service is derived from the same 
root as the word “ deacon.” They are the same words, one 
the verb, the other the noun. Dr. Dexter says : “ Moreover, 
they [the seven] are, for substance, named ‘deacons/ in 
the very Greek words which record the work to which they 
were chosen (Acts vi. 2), which are Suitcoveu/ Tpairetyuct 
which mean literally to deacon (i.e. to officiate as deacons 
at) tables ; huucovelv being the verb expressing the activity 
of the noun Stawm, deacon.” 1 If their service was ex- 
pressed by the word from whose root the term “ deacon” is 
derived, why were not “ the seven ” deacons, and why were 

1 Congregationalism (edition 1865), p. 133. 
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they* not substantially called so when they were elected 
to “ deacon tables”?' The church demands the same ser- 
vice now. Why, then, shall not those who are chosen to 
perform it take their title from their service, and be called 
deacons? 

Now those who perform this service are entitled to be 
called officers, because their service is of a special kind. 
The laborer who wields the spade is a servant, but not an 
officer. The private in the ranks is a servant, but not an 
officer. The operative who stands at the loom is a servant, 
but not an officer. These, and many like them, perform a 
service common to a multitude. A general is both a servant 
and an officer. An overseer in a factory is both a servant 
and an officer. Men in many positions in life are both ser- 
vants and officers, because they perform duties common to a 
few only. The service indicated by Sia/coveiv rpaire^cu^ 
(serving tables) is not common to the many in the church, 
but the few. It is so special, and is made so by special 
selection to fill it, that those who perform it, by a common 
law of title, are officers as well as servants. 

The use of the word huucowlv marks the specialty of the 
service indicated by it. The word “serve” occurs thirty-two 
times in our English version of the New Testament. In 
thirteen instances this word is a translation of the Greek 
verb Xarpefew ; in twelve instances it is a translation of the 
verb SovXevew. These indicate such a service as a slave or 
a hired servant might perform ; e.g. Mark iv. 10 : “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve ” (XaTpevaeis). Matt. vi. 24 : “ No man can serve 
(Sovkevew) two masters.” Acts vii. 7 : “ And the nation to 
whom they shall be in bondage ($ iav hovXevcoxn) will I 
judge, saith God ; and after that they shall come forth and 
serve (XaTpevaovat) me in this place.” 2 Tim. i. 3 : “I 
thank God whom I serve” {Xarpe va>). Paul speaks here as 
one who, by the blood of Christ, is to receive something for 
service. Perhaps he thought of what he said in 2 Tim. iv. 
7, 8. In Romans i. 1 he calls himself a “ servant (SovXas, 
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slave) of Jesus Christ,” speaking as one whose service 
belongs to Christ by right of property, as it were. Other 
passages might be cited, but these are sufficient to show 
that these words (\arpevuv and SovXevciv) indicate such a 
service as any Christian, in filial relation to God, would per- 
form in the discharge of the duties which naturally arise 
from such relations. 

The only other word which we have found translated serve 
is Suucoveiv. It occurs seven times in which it is translated 
serve. 1 In almost, if not quite, every case it denotes a service 
of higher and more special nature than that indicated by the 
other words. “ But Martha was cumbered about much serv- 
ing” (< Bicucovlav , Luke x. 40). Martha was a mistress in her 
own house ; not a slave nor a hired servant. “ Blessed are 
those servants whom the Lord when he cometli shall find 
watching: Verily I say unto you, that he shall gird himself, 
and make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth and 
serve them ” (Sta/coinjcreL, Luke xii. 37). This is the act. not 
of the servants, but of the Lord of the servants. In Luke 
xvii. 8 this word is used of the act of servants, but not in the 
discharge of their ordinary duties. When they come in 
from the field, from their usual duties, the master tells them 
to serve {Buucovet) him while he eats. In Luke xxii. 26, 27 
the word is again used with obvious reference to the dignity 
of service ; and so huucovelv is used in preference to either of 
the other words. Christ said, “ I am among you as one that 
serveth” (Bicucov&v). The word is similarly used in John 
xii. 26. The only other passage in which we find this verb 
translated to serve is Acts vi. 2. 

Now we think a fair exegesis of the passages where this 
verb occurs (whether translated serve or minister) will 
show that it is used to indicate a service different from the 
ordinary service indicated by its two synonyms. The rare- 
ness of the instances in which this word is used helps to 

1 It is also used, as in Matt. x. 45, with the signification “ to minister.” But 
these instances would not materially change our exegesis. We choose the trana- 
lation serve from its special significance to the English ear. 
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give it this special significance. Couple this fact together 
with the special ceremony at the selection and inauguration 
of “ the seven,” and with its use to designate the kind of 
service to which they were thus specially elected, and we 
must conclude that they were in an order of service above 
that common to the brotherhood of Christians — that they 
were both servants and officers. They were certainly chosen 
to do what the rest of the brethren were not expected to do. 
“ The seven ” were huixovo i, the brethren were SovKoi. 
Atatcoveiv is not used of ordinary Christian service, so far as 
we have been able to discover. We think that both the 
classical and New Testament use of the word justifies this 
statement. It seems to us that this usage of language and 
the special selection which appears to be sanctioned by the 
narrative in Acts, leave no room to doubt whether the dea- 
cons in our churches should be considered servants in the 
capacity of an office . 

As we have already intimated, the duties which congre- 
gational churches require of those called deacons are not 
the ordinay duties of Christians, and were not so considered 
by the apostles ; else why their call for an election of “ the 
seven,” to do, not duties which have fallen to the lot of the 
brethren, but the apostles ? These duties, which still exist, 
are such that no one can assume them without being 
elected to discharge them as a specialty. Could any brother 
of the church assume to serve at the Lord's table, take 
charge of the funds of the church, distribute to the poor, etc., 
without he were appointed to do this ? That would be strange 
Congregationalism indeed which would allow such assump- 
tion. The nature of the duties required, and the terms used 
in specifying them, justify us in calling the diaconate an office. 

4. The fourth reason we shall notice is, that the diaconate 
seems to have been regarded as an office by the apostolic 
and primitive churches. In the first seven verses of the third 
chapter of first Timothy, Paul gives certain qualifications 
which must lie found in those who hold “ the office of a 
bishop.” It is unnecessary to repeat them. The word 
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hrLcKOTTos, bishop, is used technically. Now this fact is of 
great importance iii aiding us to understand Paul's remarks 
about deacons in the same chapter (vs. 8-13). It seems very 
strange that the apostle should speak of officers in the church 
in the first seven verses, and then without any apparent turn 
begin to speak of the duties of the laity. Would not this 
be considered a breach of good rhetoric, of which Paul can 
hardly be charged ? Would not so sudden a change, unan- 
nounced, confuse ? Is it not fair to infer from the connec- 
tion, that Paul uses Suttcovos technically, as he does brununros, 
since they are in the same connection, unless he informs us 
to the contrary ? Besides, in specifying the qualifications 
of deacons (huucovowi) Paul uses precisely the same care as 
in specifying the qualifications of bishops. Why, unless they 
were alike considered as holding responsible official positions, 
which required characteristics not required in ordinary Chris- 
tian service ? It is fair to consider those who are spoken of 
in the same connection and in similar language as being in 
the same class. 

The force of the connective dkravrc *9 must not be over- 
looked. It means “ in the same way,” u in like manner,” 
“ likewise.” Here it clearly indicates similarity of responsi- 
bility, and so of station. This word would hardly have been 
used, if reference had been, in what it introduces, to those 
having no station. We should have had hepas instead. 
Its force is something as follows : I have given you directions 
about one class of officers; I now proceed to give you 
directions about the only other class of officers, deacons. 
Dr. Dexter says : “ These directions clearly imply Paul's 
judgment that the office of deacon was the second ” office in 
the church. * Sloavrm is evidently used, as it usually is, in 
comparison. But what comparison could there be, which 
would justify the use of so specific a word as this must be 
from its composition, if not between persons occupying 
similar stations ? 1 

1 Ellicott in commenting npon l Tim. iii. 8 says : “ &<ra6rvs, * in like manner/ 
m the foregoing class included in the rbv Hrfoico iror+vi, &;.it was not to* be As 
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The anarthrous use of the word Suucdpo? in 1 Tim. iii. 8 
and Phil. i. 1 is not to be overlooked. The article is omitted 
before this word in both these passages. It certainly would 
not have been omitted without good reason. The rule of 
the Greek is to use the article. There are cases in which it 
may be omitted. Winer, in common with other gramma- 
rians, lays down this rule : “ This omission, however, only 
takes place where it produces no ambiguity, and leaves no 
doubt in the mind of the reader whether the object is to be 
understood as definite or indefinite.” Stuart says that the 
article is usually placed before nouns designating anything 
single or nomadic , or which the writer or speaker deems so. 
“ But on the very ground that these things are so definite in 
their nature as to leave no room for mistake, the article is 
often omitted where it might be* inserted.” Again, he says : 
66 where there is no danger of mistake, the article is some- 
times omitted.” Then we may infer that the article was 
omitted before the word Suxkovos, because it was an office so 
well known and understood that it required no special desig- 
nation. It cannot be said that merely servants were meant ; 
for a term so specific as* htajeovos would signify nothing in a 
use so general. 

There is still another argument : Paul, in writing to the 
Philippians, addresses “ the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are in Philippi, with- the bishops and deacons.” Here “ the 
bishops and* deacons ” are carefully distinguished from the 
rest of the brotherhood of Christians, as if they were a* dis- 
tinct order. But why were the u deacons ” included in this 
special mention, if they are servants in the same sense and 
capacity only in which u the saints ” are servants ? The 
deacons are certainly spoken of as a distinct and well-known 
order of servants, in connection with the bishops. 

Here again we are to notice the omission of the article 
before the words u bishops and deacons,” as if they referred 

hfpms in any of the necessary qualifications for the office of a deacon, bat 
&aa 6 t»s, as in the case of the bishops." That is, the comparison s between things 
similar, not dissimilar ; between two classes of officers.. 
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to well-known officers common to all the churches. This 
omission has special force here, because the article is used 
before oyiW It is employed in its most distinctive use, by 
being repeated after the word ayiois to specify that the saints 
at Philippi were addressed, as in distinction from saints else- 
where. The idea is somewhat as follows ; 44 Paul, etc., to all 
the saints (rot? 07 / 0 * 9 ) in Christ Jesus’ 5 ; but there are 
many saints in Christ Jesus ; what ones do you mean ? 
44 Which are (rot? ovaiv) at Philippi.” 1 This method of 
address clearly shows, we think, that there were deacons, 
as officers, in the church at Philippi then (a.d. 63), 44 prob- 
ably thirty years after the choice of Stephen and his fellows 
at Jerusalem.” Schaff says of these officers of the apostolic 
church : 44 Thus these officers were living bonds of union 
between the congregation and its presbyters ; taken from 
the bosom of the community ; chosen entirely by the peo- 
ple themselves; intimately acquainted with their wants; 
and thus admirably qualified to assist the presbyters with 
council and action in all their official duties.” 2 

The history of the primitive church shows that the office 
of deacon was at that time recognized and established. 
Neander speaks of it in this way. Guericke says : 44 The 
second ecclesiastical office in the single church was that of 
deacon Schaff says : 44 Deacons, or helpers, appear first in 
the church at Jerusalem, seven in number The ex- 

ample of that church was followed in all other congregations, 
though without regard to the number seven.” 8 Kurtz says 
that the office originated with the church at Jerusalem, and 
that 44 thence it spread to most other Christian communities.” 

Later history shows that the office still existed. A writer 
in Smith’s Bible Dictionary says : 44 Traces of the primitive 
constitution and of the permanence of the diaconate are 
found even in the more developed system of which we find 
the commencement in the Ignatian epistles.” The authority 

1 On this use of the Article see Winer (Andover, 1870), § 20, pp. 131-143. 

8 Apostolical Church, p. 534. 

8 History Christian Church, Yol. i. p. 134. 
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which some of the early deacons arrogated to themselves not 
only shows that the diaconate was at that time an established 
office of the church, but also affords a strong presumption 
that, as an office, it had grown with the growth of the church. 
Else how would deacons have undertaken to assume so 
much ? Is it not likely that they were encouraged to assume 
priestly authority from the fact that they held an office? 
Ignatius speaks strongly of the reverence due to deacons. 
He styles them “ ministers of the mysteries of Christ.” 
“Study,” says he, “ to do all things in divine concord, under 

the deacons most dear to me, as those to whom is 

committed the ministry of Jesus Christ.” As early as the 
time of this martyr-disciple of St. John, the general ecclesi- 
astical corruption which affected the churches affected the 
diaconate. When the bishops were raised above the pastoral 
office, the diaconate was lifted from its early simplicity into 
an order of the clergy. Doubtloss this corruption was due 
partly to the fact that certain spiritual duties come naturally 
to the lot of deacons. In the apostolic age we find Philip 
preaching, though this was probably not usual. In the third 
century the lines became still more clearly drawn by which 
the diaconate was made an order of the ministry. Guericke 
says : “ After the fourth century the 'most influential person 
next to him [the bishop] was the archdeacon; while the 
deacons themselves, owing to their close connection with the 
bishop, obtained high authority, and in some instances even 
higher than that of the presbyters.” They were called 
a/cot} /cal 6<}>0a\jjib<; / cal aropa , icapBla re /cal ‘tyvyt) hna/cbmov. 
Tertullian, like Ignatius, classes them with the bishops and 
presbyters. The fourth council of Carthage speaks of them 
thus: “Diacogus non ad sacerdotum, sed ad ministerium 
consecratus ” ; from which it appears that there was a ten- 
dency among deacons to assume too much. But why, unless 
they felt warranted to do so from official station ? 

Now it was manifestly a corruption of the early simplicity 
of the diaconate to raise it to the rank of the clergy. But 
does not this corruption show that, at the time it began, a 
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more than ordinary importance was attached to the diaconate 
— an importance that was not, and never had been, attached 
to mere ordinary service in the church ? We are driven to 
suppose that, at about the end of the first century, a new 
office was created in the church, wholly unknown to the 
apostolic churches, or that the diaconate had been reckoned 
an office from tl>e time of the choice of “ the seven.” The 
first supposition is untenable, for it is against all history. 
Then the corruption in the diaconate, which began not far 
from the beginning of the second century, is a proof that it 
had always been regarded as a special function, invested 
with such peculiar duties as to cause it to be considered an 
office* If not, it is not easy to understand how deacons came 
to be reckoned as a third order of the clergy. As Dr. Dexter 
says: “ The Puritans re-discovered and re-introduced the 
office as it was known to the apostles and the primitive 
church, but to this day, the hierarchical churches pervert it 
as the third order of the clergy.” Then, we think, the 
diaconate of modern congregational churches is the primitive 
office restored, which was corrupted by that hierarchical 
spirit which destroyed the apostolic simplicity of the churches. 

5. The fifth reason we shall notice is, that it accords with 
the republican nature of congregational churches to call the 
diaconate an office. That is a democratic government in 
which the people sajr by their suffrage to certain persons: 
Here is a duty which we cannot do collectively, and we 
choose you as our servants to act for us, and as such we elect 
you to perform this duty, and by our choice bestow upon 
you certain powers and prerogatives with which the dis- 
charge of this duty is invested, and so place you in office- 
over us ; you are over us because such is our will, and, as 
being over us, you are our servants. A church, whose gov- 
ernment is vested in itself, says thus to those whom it elects 
to serve it in capacities so special that no one may undertake 
the service unless elected to it. Certain things require to 
be done which the church as 6uch cannot do. Certain per- 
sons, whose character is supposed to fit them specially for it, 
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are elected, by the suffrage of their peers, to discharge these 
duties. As we have already argued, this election signifies 
placing in office. 

The derivation of this word (ob facere) and its signification 
indicate the duty such an election imposes. An office is 
“ that which is laid upon, or taken up by, one person to 
perform for another ; work to be performed for, or with ref- 
erence to others ; a special duty, trust, or charge conferred 
by authority, and for a public purpose ; an employment un- 
dertaken by the commission and authority of the govern- 
ment.” Now this definition comports exactly with the nature 
of the duties required of those who are called deacons ; and 
the manner in which such duties are imposed, comports 
exactly with the republican spirit of Congregationalism. 
Therefore we think it belongs to the genius of our polity to 
call the diaconate an office, to which certain fit ones are 
elected by the church to serve the church. We think such 
a view to be thoroughly congregational. We cannot quite 
6ee how a church without such an office would be complete 
as a working congregational church. But this office con- 
stitutes a rank, only so far as any office in any democratic 
government constitutes a rank. 

The modern diaconate in congregational churches we 
conceive to be one of the distinctive features of our polity. 
As such we cannot spare it. Neither do we see what is to 
be gained by wresting from it the dignity and weight which 
naturally attaches to an office. Much harm rather would be 
done. For it would remove one of the features of our polity ; 
and, as we think, make the government of our churches liable 
to become an aristocracy instead of a democracy; and so 
tend to hinder the success of our order. If any one cannot 
see how this could be, let him remember the tendency on 
the part of every congregational church to shift the respon- 
sibility of its management, and he will see that, if there were 
no office such as is represented by the diaconate, the whole 
government of the church would substantially fall into the 
hands of the pastor ex officio. The diaconate serves as a 
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connecting link between the pastor and the church, to keep 
it from falling into a worse than hierarchical form of govern- 
ment. Said a congregational pastor, who leaned to Presby- 
terianism, to the writer ; “ I do not like Congregationalism, 
because a pastor of a congregational church is substantially a 
a pope.” While this is not true, it is nevertheless true that 
Congregationalism might issue in such a result if any re- 
straint were removed. The diaconate, being a creation of 
the church, is an office in which the church, by its represen- 
tatives, confers with the higher official, the pastor, in rela- 
tion to matters which are made sure to be laid before the 
church for action, because the church is represented in 
official council. And so, the diaconate, as an office, serves 
both as a connecting link between the pastor and the church 
in official relation, and so helps to save the church from 
aristocracy if not from despotism, and also to keep the church 
from neglecting to insist on its rights in the management of 
its own affairs. We think there are certain things in the 
history of certain churches which give reason to apprehend 
such a result, if the diaconate should come to be regarded 
merely as unofficial service. We think there are instances 
in which congregational churches have been saved from 
the tyranny of a pastor’s unwarrantable ambition by the 
intervention of certain staid and discreet men, recognized as 
officers of the church, and called deacons ; because, perhaps, 
by virtue of their office, the deacons come into closer official 
contact with both pastor and church than either with the 
other. We mean simply by this, that the pastor is the officer , 
and the deacons his special advisers and helpers, furnished 
by election by the church. 

We believe our polity to be scriptural ; and therefore we 
do not see how any, as Congregationalists, can regard the 
diaconate otherwise than as an office. We think it would be 
as detrimental to take from, as to add to, the officers. Either 
course would be a departure from the scriptural order of 
things as Congregationalists understand it. We are not 
willing to leave out anything of the idea that lies at the 
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bottom of our ecclesiastical polity. There can be no doubt 
that the diaconate was regarded as an office in the apostolic 
church. Our polity is framed after this pattern, and so we 
believe it to be an essential part of the local church, as an 
organization, that it have two, and only two, officers — pastor 
and deacons. A church would be crippled if either were 
spared. This would be done substantially if either were 
denied the dignity of official station. 

It is of the very first importance that men be chosen to 
the office of deacon, according to Paul’s directions to 
Timothy (1 Tim. iii.). It does not seem to be quite con- 
gregational nor scriptural to elect and ordain men to this 
office for a limited time. The genius of our polity seems to 
be that the act is permanent. We recognize it as such. 
For after men have, for any reason, retired from the office, 
we still name them deacon, as retired clergymen, Reverend. 
It has been urged against this that if unfit men are chosen 
to this office they cannot be removed. One writer has 
affirmed that the instance is not on record in which an unfit 
man has been removed from the office of deacon. But if 
bad or unfit men are elected, the church has in its own 
hands the same remedy that exists in the case of bad or unfit 
pastors. Not only have churches set deacons aside from 
their office because of unfitness, but they have also excom- 
municated them from membership. No republican govern- 
ment is without means of removing bad men from office. 
And yet this act is guarded properly against abuse. The 
welfare of the government demands that it should be. So it 
is as much for the welfare of the church, as for the officers, 
that the pastorate and diaconate should be shielded from too 
easy assaults. And yet, if error is committed in the selection 
of deacons, there is a remedy in the hands of the church. 
Better here than in the hands of the pastor. 

We are surprised and pained to see a tendency to ignore 
this office. Some, even pastors, have seemed to fear lest 
their deacons should magnify their office unduly. For our 
selves, we have never had any difficulty in this direction, 
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but the opposite if any. We think that no church, and no 
pastor can afford to dispense with this office . It is usually 
true that the deacons of the church are meu of sound judge- 
ment, earnest piety, and great weight of character. Can 
any pastor afford to deprive himself of the help of such 
wisdom, by ignoring this office in auy way? He cannot 
reach all his flock for advice, but he can reach all his dea- 
cons. These are usually men who have been longer in a 
parish than the pastor in these days of short pastorates, and 
who know better than he can, the wants and peculiarities of 
the people to whom he is called to minister. From these 
men he will usually hear the simple facts unadorned by the 
tongue of gossip. We believe that many a pastor has been 
saved from trouble, by listening to the advice of his deacons. 
We believe also that many, especially young pastors, have 
fallen into serious difficulties, because they listened, not to 
the gray-haired wisdom of their deacons, but turned, like 
the foolish son of Solomon, to take counsel of the young 
men. For ourselves we have much to be thankful for in 
the good deacons whose wisdom has helped us in both our 
pastorates. We know and are sorry that deacons are some- 
times bad men. So are pastors. But they are not all. 
Because we believe they are as a rule morally and spiritually 
helps to the prosperity of every church, and to the usefulness 
of every pastor, we have undertaken to defend their claim to 
be called officers of the church. May God raise up many 
more holy men to grace this office, who shall be as Stephen 
and Philip among the disciples of our Lord. 
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NOTE TO ARTICLE III. 

BT XXV. WILLIAM HATX8 WARD, JTEW YORK. 

Since Article III. went to press, Ganneau’s last readings of 
Mesha’s Inscription have come to hand, published in the June num- 
ber of the Revue Archeologtque , and in a later separate pamphlet. 
A few of his additions and corrections to the text deserve notice. 
We have also received plaster casts of the fragments secured by 
Captain Warren ; but these are of little additional value. 

In the first line Ganneau reads the name of Mesha’s father as 
nasus, Chemosh-gad. The last element in this name is *11, the god 
Fortune, whose name we have in Baal-gad, and probably in the 
name of the tribe of Gad. In the explanation of the name of this 
tribe given in Gen. xxx. 11, the Chethibh reads "HX, which the 
Septuagint translates Iv tv^yj. In 1. 2, Ganneau finds traces of the 
letters in, which renders the reading “ the Dibonite,” quite certain. 
After 1 at the end of 1. 3, he finds a trace of the long stroke of a a 
or 3, which renders our suggested reading untenable. The first 
letter of 1. 8 is X and not 3, confirming our own reading, and mak- 
ing pat probable. At the end of the long lacuna in 1. 8 he finds 
which gives us “ the days of his son forty years,” but does not 
help the chronology at all. The gap at the end of 1. 9 is partially 
filled up, so as to read miafctn ro orco, which records, according to 
Ganneau, the making of a moat for Baal-Meon. In Hebrew 
is u a pit ” ; but we would hardly expect here a prosthetic at, or that 
the full form with 1 would be used. Both reading and translation 
are doubtful. The which we have inserted in 1. 10, Ganneau 
now finds on his impression. The name of the town missing in 
1. 11, he now finds to be m[n]3, Ataroth. It is very unfortunate 
that the D is illegible, as it was the only letter missing of the whole 
alphabet. The first word in 1. 12 is *iprt, and not *ipa, as we had 
suggested ; but the meaning is the same. The end of 1. 12 and the 
beginning of 1. 13 Ganneau now finds to be nan[e]Ni, a reading 
which recurs in 1. 18. In 1. 14 the recovery of the fragments makes 
the first word mrra, and not mns. In the same line by an error 
of transcription Ganneau had previously given *Wi, where the 
monument has the full form *mat*'i; and in the next line hWa, 
Vol. XXVTL No. 108. 98 
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where the text has the shorter form hbba . The first two letters of 
1. 16 are n t, which must belong to the word fttiwi, “and I took it* 
In the long gap at the end of this line he thinks he reads the words 
rros , “ dames,* and rum , “ maidens* which would show that the 
women were dedicated to Ashtor Chemosh. The 17th line begins 
with n, and the letters ran also occur in this lacuna . The recovery 
of the original stone leaves no remaining doubt of the genuineness 
of the. very important word “Jehovah,* proving that the sacred 
name was currently pronounced by the Israelites at this epoch. 
Otherwise the Moabite scribe would have written “ Adonai.” In 
1. 18 Ganneau reads without doubt eronbRl where we had read 
DnmpNT, from Warren’s indistinct photograph. The letters here 
are certainly very weather-beaten ; and it is a matter of regret that 
we do not have plaster casts of Ganneau’s fragments for the use of 
scholars. The stem and means “ to tear in pieces,* which would 
make Mesha to have broken up, or tom up the vessels, *A[a], or 
else the tents *4[n*] of Jehovah ; a sense not nearly so appropriate 
as that derived from our own reading. Ganneau confirms his read- 
ing here by finding, as we have said, hanoao in lines 12 and 13. If 
the letter n there is secure it settles the reading in both cases as 
from the root ano, and not, as we had supposed, from anp. Gan- 
neau finds his large fragment to give him born, “ Ophel,* “the hill,* 
in 1. 22, as we had independently deciphered from Warren’s photo- 
graph. Another letter deciphered at the end of 1. 23 makes the 
reading a^pa certain. 

In a later communication Ganneau says that he has found the 
word David on one of the fragments. On a rough and partial copy 
made by Klein the words “ from Thamor to Jericho * are found* 
We also add that in a late paper which we have not seen, Geiger 
suggests that in 1. 23 ntba is for 4a. He would then translate 
"lpn a-»pa •p # **«gn *»«ba “Fire vessels (i.e. for the service of 
Moloch) for there were none in the midst of the city * But the * 
after the lacuna seems to require something different from *;&, the 
Moabite form of y^R. 

The reference on page 646 to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society should have been to the New Series, Vol. L 
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ARTICLE X. 

NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A. GERMAN* WORKS. 

Commentary on the Book of Job. 1 — This commentary forms part 
of the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch to the Old Testament. The 
present is the third edition, and, though based on the labors of Hirzel, the 
original writer, and I. Olshausen, the editor of the second edition, may in 
many respects be described as a new work. Dr. Dillman, its author, has 
recently succeeded Hengstenberg at the University of Berlin. He is far, 
however, from belonging to that extreme Lutheran’s school. The general 
introduction to the whole and the preliminary remarks to the separate 
discourses may be specified as specially good. Dr. Dillman deems the 
discourses of Elihu to be later interpolations, but defends the prologue 
and epilogue. As the date of Job he assigns the early part of the seventh 
century — the time between Isaiah and Jeremiah. Conservative theologians 
may differ from many of the writer's positions, but all must confess his 
ability, learning, and acuteness. 

Hi8Toby of Israel from the Earliest Period down to the 
Conquest of Masada.* — This History might fairly be termed, “Varia- 
tions on the History of Israel, by a capricious Critic." Dr. Hitzig outbids 
all previous historians of Israel, with the exception, perhaps, of Noack, 
whose work, “ From Eden to Golgotha," we noticed some time ago. We 
might fill pages with illustrations of his eccentricities ; but, for the sake 
of our readers, shall limit ourselves to one or two specimens. 44 Ex pede 
Herculem" : Abraham means Brahman ; Sara, the nymph Saragu, to whom 
the river flowing past the royal residence of Rama owes its name. Mel- 
chiscdek was a god, whose identity with the Indian Annaraga, King of 
Nourishment, is shown by his offering bread and wine. The names 
Moses and Aaron are derived from the Sanscrit, and are explained to 
denote “ thief," or 44 mouse," and 44 day." The forty years in the wilder- 
ness are resolved into four. El Shaddai is the west Asiatic God, Ahura- 
mazda, or Armazd. And so on to the end of the chapter. 

1 Kurzgefasstes Exeg. Handbuch s. alt. Test. Hiob erkllrt von A. Dillmann. 
Leipzig : S. Hirzel. 1869 Price, 1 Thaler 24 sgr. 

* Gescbichte des Volkes Israel von Anbeginn bis zur Eroberung Masadas. 
Leipzig : Henel. 1869. Theil L Price, 1 Thaler 24 sgr. 
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The Anthropomorphisms and the Anthrofopathisms of Onke- 
los and the Later Targumim . 1 — Dr. Maybaum attempts, in this Essay, 
to answer the question why Onkelos, in his translation of the Pentateuch, 
retained some and rejected other of the anthropomorphisms of the original 
Hebrew. The question has been repeatedly discussed before, for example, 
by Maimonides, Nachmanides, and others. Luzzato was the first to lay 
down a definite and intelligible principle — the principle that the Targum 
of Onkelos was written for the laity, for the ignorant people, and not for 
the learned. On this principle Frankel built, and Dr. Maybaum takes it 
as his guide. We do not feel enough interest in the subject to devote 
more space to the work in hand. This and similar productions by Jewish 
scholars are a significant evidence of one thing — how far they are re- 
ceding from the living God of their ancient scriptures, and how deeply 
they are infected by the empty abstractions of that philosophy whose roots 
are traceable to heathen Neo-Platonism. 

Jewish Moral Theology . 1 — The author of this work was one of 
the most noted rabbis of modern times — Samuel David Luzzato, formerly 
Professor at the Rabbinical Seminary in Padua. It consists of lectures 
written for the use of the students of the seminary, and first published in 
the Italian journal, Rivista Israelitica, in 1846. The translation is by 
one of Luzzato’s former pupils. Neither philosophically nor practically 
do the lectures seem to us to have any special value. Their only interest 
lies in their showing how Jewish writers think on the matters that come 
under discussion. The author's ethical point of view will appear from 
the words : “ Man may therefore be regarded as endowed with a single 
impelling power, which separates into the forces, desire of physical enjoy- 
ment, desire for moral joys Filantie, or self-love, is this one impelling 

force." Illustrative extracts from the Talmud make what would other- 
wise be flat and stale a little piquant 

John Calvin His Church and State in Geneva.* — Professor 
Kampschulte, author of this important work, is a Roman Catholic ; but 
he has written about the arch-foe of Romanism in a candid and objective 
manner. Various judgments regarding Roman Catholics and their church, 
and such statements as that Calvin, so far from being animated by mean 
motives, sacrificed brilliant prospects for the sake of becoming a mis- 
sionary of the new religious convictions, evince a fair and truly historical 

1 Die Anthropomorphic!! und Anthropop&thien bei Onkelos, etc. Von Dr. 
6. Maybaum. Breslau: Skutsch. 1870. 

2 Israelitische Moral-Theologie Vorlestangen von S. D. Lozsato. Bicclan : 
Skutsch. 1870. 

2 Kampschulte F. W. Johann Calvin. Seine Kirche and sein Stmat VoL L 
Leipzig : Duncker and Hnmblot. 1869. Price, 1 Thaler 24 sgr. 
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spirit, rare enough, alas, in Romanist writers on the subject of the 
Reformation. Professor Kampschulte directs his attention specially to 
the political aspects of Calvin’s labors. He seems to have had access to 
records hitherto little used, and is therefore able to correct mistakes into 
which some of the principal Protestant writers have fallen. The present 
volume — the first of three — is divided into an introduction and four 
books. In the Introduction attention is called to the interesting fact that 
three distinct nationalities prepared the way for the present position of 
Protestantism — the Slavic in John Huss, the Germanic in Luther, and the 
Romanic in John Calvin. Calvin was least peculiarly national in his 
efforts, hence the wider influence of his teachings. Book I. treats of the 
Establishment of the Independence of Geneva; Book H. of the Intro- 
duction of the Reformation ; Book III. of Calvin and Geneva till the year 
1541 ; Book IV. of the Foundation of the new Order. It is, of course, 
scarcely to be expected that Professor Kampschulte should always be 
fair ; but, at all events, he has tried to be so. 

The Theodicee of Paul.* — Another attempt to master that crux 
interpretum, the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. The two principle views of these chapters hitherto have 
been the Calvinistic and Arminian ; the latter adopted in substance by 
Tholuck, Hofmann, Philippi, and others. According to the former, Paul 
teaches that men are predestined to faith or unbelief ; according to the latter, 
he teaches that men are predestined to grace or hardening according to 
their faith or unbelief. Both start with the idea of an eternal divine 
decree. Dr. Beyschlag denies the presupposition, and maintains that Paul 
is speaking of a divine procedure whose causes and effects alike root in 
time and history, not in a supra-temporal action of God. From this new 
point of view he arrives, finally, at the conclusion that according to Paul 
the judgment of hardening itself will turn out to have been a chastisement 
of God’s redeeming love. We must leave the readers of Dr. Beyschlag’s 
treatise to form their own judgment about his reasoning and results ; but 
certainly they deserve careful consideration. One thing we have our- 
selves felt for years, that Paul rather designed to root out the Jewish idea 
of favored election by his vigorous reasonings, than to encourage it, as the 
high Calvinistic view implies. 

Christ the Son of Man and Son of God . 1 — The immediate occa- 
sion of this work would seem to have been Beyschlag’s “ Christologie ” 
and a treatise on the “ Menschensohn ” by Professor Schulze, both noticed 

1 Die Paulinische Theodicee. Von Dr. W. Beyschlag. Berlin : Rank. 
1869. 

8 Christas der Menschen- und Gottes-Sohn. Von K. Fr. Nosgen. Gotha.: 
F. A. Perthes. 1869. 
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in the Bibliotheca Sacra. Both of them are regarded by the author as 
very unsatisfactory ; and his aim is to supply something more to the 
purpose. Whether he has succeeded is another question, which will be 
variously answered, according to the point of view of the answerer. The 
First Section treats of the M Son of Man/' in five chapters, entitled : 
Meaning of the Designation taken literally ; Use thereof in the Old Tes- 
tament; Its Force in the Synoptics ; Its Force in John; The Relation of 
the Apostles to it The Second Section discusses the “ Son of God,* m 
five chapters : The Meaning of the Name Messiah ; The Old Testament 
Idea of Divine Sonship; The Relation between the two Names Christ 
and Son of* God as used by the Contemporaries of Jesus ; The Force of 
Jesus’s Self-designation as Son of God ; The New Testament description 
of the Divine Nature of Jesus as irvwvfjui. The Third Section expounds 
the doctrinal result of the exegetical inquiry. This is, in brief, that Christ 
was true and complete man ; true and complete God ; true and perfect 
union of God and man. The result is not new ; it is the old Lutheran 
doctrine. Nor does the investigation by which the author arrives at it 
present much that is new; but still the treatise may be of service to 
students of biblical theology. 

On Knowledge . 1 — The first part of this small work expounds the 
theory that being is apprehended by perception, not by thought (Denken) ; 
that we really do perceive things in themselves, while phenomena are 
our own product, and have no real existence. Our perceptions of things 
become representations by means of thought. In the second part we have 
the author's system of the world. He believes that it consists of an infinite 
number of infinite, unlimited, rational essences, which include and per- 
meate each other. Every essence has consciousness: even plants and 
inorganic substances. In such a system there is clearly no room for a 
God. “ The idea of God,” says he, “ originated in man's ignorance of the 
unconditioned nature of all essences. Our fundamental error is the re- 
garding ourselves as conditioned and finite." This, surely, is philosophy 
turned upside down. 

Glimpses into the Hidden Lite of the Human Spirit . 1 — The 
volume before us forms a supplement to the same author's “Mystical 
Phenomena of Human Nature." He discusses here such subjects as 
Visions, Hallucinations, Sleep-walking, Daemonomania, Vampyrism, Old 
and New Forms of Magic, Visionaries, Seers, and Prophets, and so forth. 
Professor Perty adduces many facts (supposed or real), both new and 
old, and probably thinks he has a theory to account for them ; but what 

1 Ueber Erkenntniss. Von M. Drossbach. Halle : Pfeiffer. 1869. 

1 Blicke in das verborgene Leben des Menschengeistes. Von M. Perty. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 1869. 
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his theory is would be rather hard to say. Amongst other curious positions 
which he lays down is this — that man is only one of the innumerable 
modes under which the gaeodaemonic spirit manifests itself; the human 
individual is one of its transitory forms ; his consciousness is merely a part 
of the gaeodaemonic consciousness, in which everything on earth finds a 
place. Another notion is, that in the future like-minded spirits will be 
grouped in associations, which together will constitute heaven, and that 
each association will be the vehicle of a particular kind of blessedness. 
But enough. 

Phenician Sttoies . 1 — Dr. Levy publishes, at intervals; an account 
of what has been done or discovered for the furtherance of our knowledge 
of the Phenician language. This is the fourth part of his repertory, and 
contains six Essays, of which the first is a review of the publications on 
the subject since 1863. The rest deal with various old or newly-discovered 
inscriptions. A large lithographed table at the end contains fac-similes of 
thirteen different inscriptions. The work will be of interest to students 
in Dr. Levy's department. 

Studt : Die Materialistische Erkenntnisslehre. A review and criticism 
of the theories of knowledge advanced by such materialistic writers as 
Mayer, Moleschott, and Buchner. The author’s result is, that while 
materialism is one of the ways toward the truth, it fails to lead us to it. 
Knowledge proper is not explicable by a reference solely to sense. We 
know of thought only by thought. Science belongs to a sphere which is 
distinct and separate from the outer world. 

Erdmann: Vom Yergessen. One of Professor Erdmann’s lively and 
witty lectures on out-of-the-way psychological questions. Forgetfulness 
is explained as an act, not a suffering — the act of putting aside what is 
relatively valueless. Hence the shame felt by a man when he finds that 
he has forgotten, i.e. thrown away, what is of value. The secret of a good 
memory is to interest one’s self. 

Linsz : Gury’s Handbuch der Theologischen Moral, etc. At the 
Roman Catholic theological seminary in Mayence a handbook of ethics 
is in use, prepared by a Jesuit of the name of Gury, which has been 
severely condemned for the obscenity with which various sexual relations 
are discussed. The little work whose title we have given is an exposure 
of the weaknesses and wickednesses of the Handbook, and at the same 
time an attack on the Jesuits. It would be well if more pains were 
taken, even with us, to lay bare the vile secrets of the Romish priesthood 
— done, however, in a sober, not in a sensational manner. 

Beck: Leitfaden der Christlichen Lehre, etc. Professor Beck, of 
Tubingen, is well known as a biblical theologian of a very peculiar type 

i Phonizische Studien. Yon Dr. M. A. Levy. Breslau : Skutsch. 1869. 
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— of his own type. The above work comprises two parts, the first con- 
taining the doctrine; the second, the texts. It is intended for schools 
and families, bat will be found stimulating and instructive also by those 
who have to teach. 

Otto : Evangelische Praktische Theologie. The first volume of a work 
on practical theology, by a German clergyman. It discusses what are 
termed the “ Edificatory or Building-up Activities,” including, among 
other things, Catechetics, Homiletics, Liturgies, and the more specifically 
Pastoral Duties. Those who like works of this kind will find Dr. Otto's 
treatise thorough and suggestive. We confess to a prejudice against 
them. Detailed classifications and systematizations of the duties of a 
minister of the gospel jar on our feelings in the same way that classifica- 
tions of the duties of husband and wife would do. Nor are they of much 
real use. 

Henke : Zur Einleitung in das Theologische Stadium. A brief ency- 
clopedia of theological study and science, after Hagenbach’s well-known 
work. Professor Henke divides theology into historical, philosophical, 
systematical, and practical. There is a great want of a similar work 
adapted to American and English requirements. 

B. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WORKS. 

The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. By Frederic Henry 

Hedge. 12mo. pp. 283. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1870. 

This work consists of a series of discourses upon the antediluvian his- 
tory. That the book has some very great merits we cannot deny. It 
is extremely interesting, and we only wish that it was more reliable. 
The scriptural narratives of the successive phases of antediluvian life are 
summarily disposed of by the author, under the title of Hebrew Tradition; 
though he gives no argument to prove that they do not belong to authentic 
history. 

The opening sentence gives the key-note of the book. After taking for 
his text the first statement of scripture : “ In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth,” the writer says: “We have here the first 
proposition of human reason, as it shaped itself in the Hebrew mind.” As 
this idea is almost self-evident, and has been adopted by the civilized 
world, we do not know why it is peculiarly Hebrew, 

After a chapter of great poetic beauty upon the work of creation, the second 
chapter treats of the moral nature of man. According to the author, man 
may have existed for ages as a mere animal ; but the time when he was 
made in the image of God marks the era when he had attained a moral 
character. 

The difficulties which attend the origin of sin make our author very 
little trouble. He says : “ The parable of the forbidden fruit embraces 
the results of Hebrew speculation upon this subject.” Further on he sug- 
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gests that the prevalent theory of the jail of man had its origin in the 
later age of Hebrew thought, and adds : “ With English readers this false 
impression has derived an added sanction from the great authority of 
Milton, who embodies it in his Paradise Lost.” That the prohibition to 
eat of the forbidden fruit was a mere test of man’s fidelity, he regards as 
“ the most prevailing and most pernicious of all the errors concerning it.” 
Yet the author thinks that man was, in one sense, a gainer by his apos- 
tasy; for his “knowing good and evil” marks the dawn of his moral 
self-consciousness. The chapter closes with an able analysis of the manner 
in which good is continually educed from evil. 

No part of the book is more interesting than the chapter upon Cain 
and Abel. The two men, according to the author, mark the era of the 
first division of labor ; Cain becomes the representative man of the agri- 
culturists; Abel, of the shepherd nomads. The rise of property is ably 
described, and the gradual encroachment of the tiller of the soil upon the 
shepherd. A sharp conflict ensued ; the nomads were defeated ; but it is 
their version of the story which has come down to us through the Hebrews. 
The details of the contest have faded from history, and the event survives - 
only in the tradition that one leader slew the other. 

That one man could live for nine hundred and sixty-nine years the 
author decides to be impossible. Physically, man is not made for such a 
life; mentally, he cannot carry the weight of such a long and wear y 
experience. Methuselah, therefore, is the representative man of a certain 
age of the world’s history. 

Man’s first attempt at civilized society proved a total failure, largely 
due, says the author, to his inexperience and the total lack of precedent 
and example to guide him. The scriptural writer expresses his view of 
this fact by the phrase : “ And it repented the Lord that he had made 
man upon the earth.** The writer rapidly solves the problem of human 
depravity, admitting that “the bad in man is soonest developed,” but 
declaring emphatically that the good in human nature far surpasses the 
bad, upon the whole. An eloquent tribute is paid to goodness : “ The 
bad man sometimes plays a bold and decisive part in civilization; but 
without the good man there can be no civilization. at all.” 

The author admits that the last one of many deluges upon the earth 
has occurred within the memory of man, as he finds the scriptural account 
confirmed by the traditions of every nation except the Chinese and the 
Egyptians. He infers, therefore, that these' two nations had made their 
migration before the deluge took place. He considers the patriarch Noah 
to have been the representative man of the better mind of his age. The 
dispersion of Babel signified the failure which a conquering race has 
always experienced in uniting and ruling over other races for any length 
of time. Nothing could resist the tendency of men to separate and form 
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different nations, each nation gradually shaping its original dialect into a 
new language. 

The conversation between Jehovah and Abraham concerning the fate 
of Sodom is considered by the author to be a marvellous Hebrew idyl ; 
and the work closes with a beautiful discourse upon “ the Heritage of the 
Inner Life.” Isaac, when he went out “ to meditate in the field,” became 
the first representative of that inner, introspective life in which the He- 
brews have far excelled all the nations of antiquity. 

We have seen no book which moved so smoothly over the profoundest 
abysses of human thought. Nothing could be finer than this work, if we 
could only depend upon its truth. Once grant the author his theory, and 
we cannot praise the work too highly ; but scarcely a proof of that theory 
is given us. The real subject of the book is, “ The Writer's Conjectures 
upon the Primeval World,” and the sense of the reader demands that the 
bold and startling theories of the book be Hanked by something more 
than the mere assertions of the author. But, while the ideas of the work 
must be reduced from the form of statements lo mere guesses, great praise 
is due to the manner in which they are expressed. The style of the book 
is elegant ; in many passages brilliant and glowing ; often the author is 
the more eloquent when his facts are doubtful, as the skater glides all the 
more rapidly over weak spots in the ice. We regard the book as a very 
beautiful structure, built upon some commonplace rationalistic ideas and 
some theories original with the author — theories which, most ingeniously 
conceived and elegantly told, lack nothing but a proof. Viewed as a species 
of poem upon the origin of society, the book is a very great success ; but 
if offered as a work of fact, we think it a failure. 

Some of the words of the book, like the ideas, are, we fear, a little too 
independent of common usage. Phrases like “ the Bible account of crea- 
tion,” “ the idea of hereditariness,” “ the unparadising of the heart,” and 
“the co-present spirit” will hardly bear inspection. These are slight 
blemishes, however, upon the usually elegant sentences of the author. 


The Life of oub Lord. • By Rev. William Hanna, D.D., LL.D. New 

York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 

The author of this work is well known as the biographer of Dr. 
Chalmers, and as a distinguished preacher in the Scotch Free church. 
The volumes show rare qualifications on the part of the writer. He had 
evidently studied the subject with much care, having access to the best 
helps. He had harmonized the accounts of the life of Christ, as given by 
the different evangelists, and out of these constructed, in his own mind, a 
continuous narrative. He had visited the land of our Lord's life on 
earth, and imbibed the spirit and vividness of its history, which familiarity 
with such localities can scarcely fail to convey. To this he adds a glow- 
ing, picturesque, and often dramatic style, and a warm sympathy with ha 
subject. 
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The volumes form a series of pictures drawn with great skill. The 
grouping brings into view every feature that can give symmetry and 
fulness to the sketch. What to the ordinary reader seems isolated and 
almost without meaning becomes significant when put in its place, and 
illustrated by the artist. Most readers will find the life of Christ, as here 
presented, invested with new interest. There is a connection and a con- 
tinuity which are not grasped by the ordinary reading of the independent 
narratives given by the evangelists. What is omitted by one evangelist 
is supplied by another. Then, too, the time and place of the events are 
often overlooked. In what part of Christ’s history, and where — on the 
east or west of the Jordan — were the parables of the Good Samaritan, 
the Barren Fig-tree, the Great Supper, the Lost Sheep, the Lost Piece 
of Money, the Prodigal Son, uttered ? The narrative that gives unity, 
clearness, and precision here, that photographs the localities of the scenes, 
and carries the reader into the very midst of them, as our author does, 
leaves a more vivid and permanent image of the great central Character 
than is usually gained without such aid. Other lives of Christ may have 
more brilliancy, or may show more learned and elaborate treatment; 
but, while this does not deal with historical, critical, or doctrinal discus- 
sions, in the rich results it gives of critical investigations, in the fulness, 
completeness, and impressiveness of the scenes presented, and in the 
reality with which it invests the principal actors in them, it is without an 
equaL It will interest and profit the general reader, as well as the learned 
preacher. Every one who studies the volumes faithfully will be conscious 
of a more exalted view of Christ and his great work on earth, and will 
feel more deeply the practical value of the truths he uttered. 

The work is in six 12mo. volumes. Volume I. contains the Earlier 
Years ; II. The Ministry in Galilee ; III. The Close of the Ministry ; IV. 
The Passion Week ; V. The Last Day of our Lord’s Passion ; VI. The 
Forty Days after the Resurrection. The fifth volume, which was the first 
published, has been translated into the Dutch. French, and German 
languages. 

Bible Animals: being a Description of every Living Creature men- 
tioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Homes without Hands,” “ Common 
Objects of the Sea-shore and Country,” etc. With One Hundred New 
Designs by W. F. Keyl, T. W. Wood, and E. A Smith. Engraved by 
G. Pearson. 8vo. pp. 652. New York : Charles Scribner and Com- 
pany. 1870. 

The country and people where the Bible was written were very different 
from our own. The language, customs, habits, all the surroundings, were 
different. The more fully this difference is understood, and the more 
perfectly we can reproduce biblical times, the more thorough will be our 
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appreciation of the language of the Bible T and the more impressive its 
illustrations and allusions. Contemporary history, antiquities, geography 
civil and physical, ethnology, natural history, are each important studies 
for the biblical student. 

The work before us is limited in its scope, treating only one department 
of Natural History — the Zoology of the Bible. It is prepared with emi- 
nent ability. The same careful investigation, the same broad and minute 
study of the subject is evident here as in u Homes without Hands.” The 
author presents every creature whose name is mentioned in scripture, and 
gives such a history of it as is necessary to elucidate the passages in which 
it is referred to. The description of some of these animals — as the lion, 
sheep, goat, camel, behemoth, dove, leviathan, serpents, etc. — is very 
full, and is of great interest, merely as a study of natural history ; but as 
a means of giving a clearer and more impressive understanding of the 
scriptures the facts, which have been gathered from a great variety of 
sources, have a much higher value. The author’s estimate of the im- 
portance of this department of study, as it relates to the scriptures, is not 
beyond the truth : “ The importance of Zoology in elucidating the scrip- 
tures cannot be overrated, and without its aid we shall not only miss the 
point of innumerable passages of the Qld and New Testament, but the 
words of our Lord himself will either be totally misrepresented, or at 
least lose the greater part of their significance.” 

The volume is very fully and beautifully illustrated, and its whole ap- 
pearance tempting, even to the most fastidious eyes. 

The Typology of Scripture : viewed in connection with the Whole 
Series of the Divine Dispensations. By Patrick Fairbairn, D.D., Prin- 
cipal and Professor of Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. Fifth 
Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 504, 555. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1870. 

The doctrine of types is one of the most difficult, as well as one of the 
most important departments of scriptural study. It is not easy always to 
indicate how much of the earlier scriptures are typical of subsequent 
events, either in the Old Testament or the New ; and yet it is important, 
in order to a proper appreciation of the teachings of the scriptures, to 
know the relation between the type and the antitype, to know what is, 
and what is not, a type, and to what extent the analogy between the 
type and the antitype holds. The Fathers, both of the Greek and Latin 
church, often found types where none really existed : Moses with his arms 
extended in the conflict with Amalek was a type of the cross ; u David’s 
deliverance from the hand of Saul foreshadowed our deliverance, through 
Christ, from the power of death.” 

Still later, even after the Reformation : Asshur, going out and building 
Nineveh was typical of the Turk or Mussulman power. The “ mere re- 
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semblance, however accidental or trifling, between an occurrence in the 
Old, and another in New, Testament times was deemed sufficient to con- 
stitute one a type of the other.” Abel (emptiness) prefigured our Lord’s 
humiliation; his occupation, Christ's office as the Shepherd of Israel; 
Adam’s awaking out of sleep, Christ’s resurrection from the dead ; 
Samson’s meeting a young lion, Christ’s meeting Saul on the way to 
Damascus. 

The appearance of the fifth edition of Professor Fairbairn’s work is an 
evidence of the need that has been felt of such a treatise, as well as of its 
success in meeting the wants for which it was designed. In its present 
form it is greatly improved over the earlier editions. The changes, how- 
ever, are not in the general views and principles it maintains, but in a 
fuller presentation of the literature of the subject, and in the modes of 
explaining particular points. The fifth edition differs very little from the 
fourth ; the changes and improvements having been made chiefly in the 
latter. In its preparation the author had the advantage of the discussions 
and earnest controversies which had been held on the Continent upon 
some of the topics embraced ; so that now the work embodies the results 
of the best learning, as well as of broad, thorough, candid investigation, 
and forms a safe, sober, intelligent, and invaluable guide in studying the 
subject of which it treats. 

The style is pure and vigorous. It is rare that one meets with a ques- 
tionable word, as dubiety (I. p. 18), or a loose construction, as : “It may, 
and indeed ought, to lay the foundation ” (I. p. 8). 

The work is published in this country through Messrs. Scribner, W el- 
ford, and Company. 

Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. By William G. T. Shedd, 

D.D., Baldwin Professor, in Union Theological Seminary, New York 

City. 12mo. pp. 429. Eighth Edition. New York: Charles Scribner 

and Co. 1870. 

The favor with which these Lectures have been received by the religious 
public is fully deserved. They give a very correct idea of the preacher’s 
functions in saying, that this function is to put strictly revealed truth into 
oratorical forms for popular impression, and to imbue all discourse, in the 
sanctuary and upon the Sabbath, with a strictly biblical spirit. Every 
one will agree, also, with Professor Shedd in the assertion, with such 
qualifications as good sense will at once suggest, that the minister ought 
not to pursue any other intellectual calling than that of sermonizing ; nor 
need any one fear that if he practise in accordance with this maxim, he 
will, as a matter of necessity, have any other than a liberal and varied 
culture. 

In commending these Lectures we are not to be understood as vouching 
for the correctness of all the rules for sermonizing which are laid down. 
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One of the chief advantages, indeed, of reading such a book as this, is 
that it stimulates the mind to reflection on the various topics brought 
forward ; and thus, in cases where its instructions seem unsound, leading 
the reader to the formation of better rules for himself. We commend to 
special attention the Lecture on Extemporaneous Preaching. We have 
a very vivid impression of the lively interest with which this Lecture was 
listened to when read by the author, a good many years since, before a 
ministerial association. May it excite among our younger clergymen a 
new zeal in the cultivation of the power of extemporaneous preaching. 

The Lectures on Pastoral Theology deserve study, if for no other reason, 
for the elevated view which is taken in them of the dignity and responsi- 
bilities of the ministerial office. The passages which relate to a course of 
reading for ministers are particularly valuable as laying down a most im- 
portant rule in the choice of books. 

A History of Christian Doctrine. By William 6. T. Shedd, D.D., 

Professor of Biblical Literature in Union Theological Seminary, New 

York. In two Volumes. 12mo. pp. 408, 498. Third Edition. 

New York: Charles Scribner and Co. 1870. 

We are very glad that Messrs. Scribner and Co. have been moved to 
give to the public a comparatively cheap edition of this valuable work. 
As stated in the Preface, it is the first attempt in English literature to 
write an account of the gradual construction of all the doctrines of the 
Christian religion ; and therefore, should any sharpsighted observers de- 
tect imperfections in it, only moderate censure should be visited cn them. 

Within the compass of two volumes like these the history of Christian 
doctrine could hardly be given in any other than a most compendious 
form. This disadvantage will be in a measure atoned for, if the reader is 
excited, as he ought to be, to enter upon independent investigations in 
this department. The benefit of doing this will quickly be apparent in 
one’s sermons. 

Professor Shedd’s style ordinarily is not deficient in perspicuity ; and 
yet, at times, while reading these Lectures we have been at a loss as to 
whether we had got his exact meaning. This was the fact in reference 
to the account of Anselm’s argument for the existence of God, and to the 
statement on another page, that the nature and the will of God are the 
same. We must be allowed to question, also, the correctness of the as- 
sertion, that if a man has voluntarily deprived himself of the power to 
perform a given action, he is still under obligation to perform that action, 
and deserves punishment if he does not. The truth rather is, that, in the 
case supposed, the man merits punishment for depriving himself of power, 
but not for failure to do what he is physically unable to do. 

For the present, at least, Professor Shedd’s Lectures are the standard 
work in the English language on the subject to which they relate. 
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Sermons preached in St James’s Chapel, York Street, London. By 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. Boston : Fields, Osgood, and Company. 
Whoever would get an idea of the present free, active, practical thought 
of the English pulpit will find an admirable illustration in these sermons. 
They do not teach theology. There is very little reference in them to 
the dogmatic faith. But they apply Christian truth to the practical wants 
of England with an earnest spirit and with a fresh and vivid style. A 
good illustration of the method and purpose of the preacher is found in 
the sermons on the Denial of Peter, John the Baptist the Interpreter, 
and Devotion to the Outward. 


The Laws of Discursive Thought ; being a Text-book of Formal 
Logic. By James McCosh, LL.D., President of New Jersey College, 
Princeton ; formerly Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, Queens College, 
Belfast. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1870. 

A principal object of Dr McCosh’s Logic is to criticise the New Ana- 
lytic of Sir William Hamilton. u Had I been satisfied,” says the author, 
“ with the peculiarities of the New Analytic, with its fundamental Kantian 
principles, or its special doctrines, such as that of the universal quanti- 
fication of the predicates of propositions with its extensive consequences, 
I would never have published this treatise.” 44 Hamilton quotes ” (Logic, 
Lect. iv.) “ Esser with approbation : 4 It is evident that in so far as a form 
of thought is necessary, this form must be determined or necessitated by 
the thinking subject itself. The first condition of a form of thought is 
that it is subjectively, not objectively determined.’ This fundamental 
error (so I reckon it) runs through the whole system, and injures and 
corrupts the valuable truth to be found in the Logic of Hamilton. There 
are a priori laws in the mind operating prior to experience ; but we can 
discover their nature, and give an accurate expression of them, only by 
means of careful observation. The science of logic is to be constructed 
only by a careful inductive investigation of the operations of the human 
mind as it is employed in thinking ” (Preface pp. vii, viii). 

Accordingly, “ the main feature of this logical treatise is to be found 
in the more thorough investigation of the nature of the Notion.” “ In the 
thoroughgoing separation of the Abstract Notion from the Singular and 
Universal, we have the means of settling the curious questions which have 
been started in regard to judgment and reasoning in the New Analytic.” 
Dr. McCosh holds, as laws of thought involved in abstraction, that 41 the 
abstract implies the concrete ” ; that 44 when the concrete is real the 
abstract is real ” ; and that 44 an attribute has no independent existence.” 
He teaches, as laws of thought implied in generalization, that 44 the 
universal implies singulars ” ; that 44 when singulars are real the universal 
is real ” ; and that 44 the reality of the universal is in common properties 
of singulars.” It is in the development of these propositions that the chief 
points of originality in his treatment of the Notion are found. 
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Dr. Me Cosh's definition of logic has the merit of assigning to the science 
a rigidly exact field. “ Thought is called discursive in which we proceed 
from something allowed to something else derived from it by thinking ; 
as distinguished from intuitive thought, in which we discern the truth 
immediately. The science which treats of the intuitive operations of the 
mind is called Metaphysics; the science which considers the discursive 
acts is Logic.” “ Logic may be defined as the science of the laws of dis- 
cursive thought ” (p. 1). It is one result of this definition that the 
discussion of the fundamental laws of thought, such as the Law of 
Identity, the Law of Contradiction, and the Law of Excluded Middle, is 
relegated to the department of Metaphysics, and occupies a most meagre 
space at the close of this logical treatise. 

It is not an infrequent complaint that the definitions logical writers 
give of the three fundamental terms, 44 Notion,” “ Judgment,” and 44 Rea- 
soning,” lack scientific precision. We think this complaint cannot be 
justly brought against Sir William Hamilton, but that Dr. McCosh and 
Dr. Whately are both open to it. As a definition of Notion, Dr. McCosh 
writes : 4t The operation of the mind in contemplating an object or objects 
is called simple apprehension. The object or objects apprehended con- 
stitute the Notion ” (p. 7). As a definition of Judgment, he gives us the 
sentence : 44 Judgment is psychologically one act of the mind ; but is of a 
concrete nature, and we analyze, it into three elements, two notions and 
the declaration of their agreement or disagreement.” Notions are 44 not 
mental states, as such, but objects apprehended ” (p. 93). Reasoning is 
defined as 44 the act of proceeding from certain judgments to others founded 
on them” (p. 123). 

We consider the extraordinary meagreness of the discussion of the 
fundamental laws of thought an important defect in this work, regarded 
as a text-book in Logic. Neither are we satisfied that Hamilton’s doctrine 
of the thoroughgoing quantification of the predicate is overthrown by this 
treatise. Indeed, as a text-book in Logic, we should prefer Professor 
Bowen’s recent work, now in use at Harvard and Yale, and which includes 
the Hamiltonian as well as the Aristotelian analysis. Dr. McCosh himself 
says : “ The clearest account of the new Logic is to be found, not in 
Hamilton’s own Lectures, which were left in a crude state, but in the 
Logic of Professor Bowen of Harvard College.” Those lectures themselves, 
however, we regard as the most stimulating text-book for advanced 
students. But, as a vigorous criticism of Hamilton’s New Analysis of 
Logical Forms ; as a thorough discussion of that part of Logic which treats 
of the Notion ; and as an illustration of the inductive method, the applica- 
tion of which to both Metaphysics and Logic is the great and distinguishing 
merit of Dr. Me Cosh’s philosophical writings, this treatise has an im- 
portant value. 
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Froude's Histort of England. Vols.XL, XU. New York: Charles 

Scribner and Company. 

In these two volumes Mr. Froude closes his picturesque narrative. In 
common with most of his readers we regret that he did not keep to his 
first purpose, and carry to its end the story of the great life of Elizabeth. 
But the history, to its last page, is marked by that freshness of detail, that 
vividness of portraiture, that clearness of statement, whether of fact or 
opinion, which make it as fascinating as a novel. No painting, for 
example, could present before us in colors more vivid and startling the 
execution of Mary than the words of this grave historian. We absolutely 
see the events, as if they were taking place, one by one, before us, and 
we feel like covering our eyes to shut the awful scene from our gaze. 

It is among the interesting characteristics of modern historical literature 
that fields which have been gleaned again and again still seem to furnish 
fresh material for new labors ; and even that the later workman, through 
improved methods, enlarged experience, and more subtile skill, gains a 
still richer result than the earlier. He may not be a greater writer, or a 
wiser man, but he has access to materials which enable him to correct 
some mistakes, to verify some conjectures, and to present events in greater 
minuteness and fulness. 

The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. Translated by Rev. 

William P. Dickson, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner and Company. 

Boston : W. H. Piper and Company. 

The modern historian seeks not only for results, but for causes. If he 
is inquisitive and sceptical, he at least strives to base his conclusions on 
solid ground. If he has less scope for eloquence, he strives to compensate 
himself by careful details. If he is less stately and grand, he is more pic- 
turesque, individualizes more precisely, and gives you more of the homely 
element on which, after all, the life of a nation often depends. 

Dr. Mommsen, the author of the History of Rome, was born in 1817, 
was educated at the universities of Altona and Kiel, became Professor of 
Law at Leipsic, and subsequently at Zurich and at Breslau, having been 
dismissed from Leipsic on account of the part he took in political affairs. 
He early edited a work of great learning on “ Latin Inscriptions,” and a 
work on “ Roman Coins,” and also another, on the “ Earliest Inhabitants 
of Italy.” The present translation of his History of Rome is from the 
fourth edition, or virtually from the fifth German edition, which differs 
very slightly from the fourth. 

One will be struck with the apparent good sense with which the author 
strives to make his way among the evident myths and fables of the earlier 
periods, and the clear reasons which lead him to certain conclusions. 

The first volume is taken up with the origin of Rome, the cause of the 
establishing of the city in its present in many respects unfavorable poei- 
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tion, and the period from the abolition of the monarchy in Borne to the 
union of Italy. 

Side by side here with a development of the external facts is a discus- 
sion also of the Law and Justice, the Religion, the Agriculture, Trade, 
and Commerce, the Military System, the Economic Condition, the Arts 
and Sciences, the Nationality of the State — all those elements which go 
to make a people great, and keep them so. 

The remaining volumes republished carry on the history through the 
grander cycles of events which marked that wonderful people, and give 
us also vivid pictures of the nations and kings with whom Rome con- 
tended. In no writer, for example, do we find a portraiture of Mithridates 
(who in general is a sort of myth a name, and nothing more) so real, 
of veritable flesh and blood, a subtle, powerful, energetic, resolute, bar- 
baric actor in great scenes. 

We rejoice that the book is republished in a form so creditable, and 
that really new materials are presented to give us a more complete under- 
standing of the greatest of ancient empires. 

The American Colleges and the American People. By Noah 

Porter, D.D., Professor in Yale College. 18mo. pp. 285. New 

Haven, Ct. : Charles C. Chatfield and Co. 1870. 

The substance of this book has already been printed in the New Eng- 
lander. It well deserves republication in its present enlarged shape. The 
general question discussed by Professor Porter we understand to be, 
whether the system of education which has hitherto been pursued in our 
American colleges ought to be superseded by one radically different 
from it. It is cheerfully admitted that this system is not perfect. There 
are defects in it such as can be easily pointed out and remedied without 
much difficulty, and the position taken by Professor Porter seems to us 
to be the correct one, that improvement, and not substitution , is the thing 
to be done. The results of the present system have not, by any means, 
been so unsatisfactory as to lead us to wish that it should be abandoned, 
and the experiment of a new one be tried. Altogether too serious a 
hazard would be incurred in so doing. 

We have been on the whole greatly pleased with this book. It abounds 
with valuable suggestions. Professor Porter is by no means blind to the 
faults of American colleges. He shows no unreasoning fondness for old 
usages, and no foolish dread of innovation. He pleads very earnestly for 
certain improvements, the desirableness of which no one can question. 

The book is written in a calm and dispassionate manner, and the tone 
of severity occasionally indulged in is not at all unmerited. 

The Second Volume of Keil’s Introduction to the Old Testament, and 
the Second Volume of Bleek’s Introduction to the New, have appeared, 
published in this country by Messrs. Scribner, Welford, and Company. 
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Aldrich, Bev. J. K., article by, 401. 

Alexander’s, Key. Henry C., Life of 
Joseph A. Alexander, noticed, 893. 

American Works, noticed, 201, 890, 
577, 784. 

Apostles, the, Doctrine of, articles 
on, 135, 430. 

Arnot’s, William, Life of James Ham- 
ilton, D.D., noticed, 591. 

Asbury, Key. S. R, articles by, 135, 
430. 

Assyrian Studies — Text-books, ar- 
ticle on, by Rev. William H. Ward, 
184 ; England and France, ahead 
of Germany in the investigation of 
the Cuneiform texts, 184 ; works 
on this subject, 185 ; Oppert’s 
Grammar, 185; Menant’s Gram- 
mar, 186; Norris’s Assyrian Dic- 
tionary, 186 ; the alphabetic char- 
acters, 186 ; omissions and defects 
in the Dictionary, 188; lack of 
aid from foreign languages, 189; 
confusion between Assyrian and 
Accad words, 190. 

K. 

Bachmann’s, Dr. J., Commentaries on 
the Book of Judges, noticed, 574. 

Barrows, E. P., D.D., articles by, 33, 
518, 721. 

Bascom, Rev. John, article by, 68. 

Bascom’s, Rev. John, Principles of 
Psychology, noticed, 201. 

Beecher's, Henry Ward, Sermons in 
Plymouth Church, noticed, 391. 

Belief, what is it ? or the Nature of 
Faith, noticed, 590. 

Bethesda and its Miracle, article on, 
by James M. Macdonald, D.D., 108; 
Dr. E. Robinson’s visit to the Pool 
of Siloam, 108 ; subterranean pas- 
sage from theFountain of the Virgin 
to Siloam under the hill Ophel, 
110; attempt of Dr. Robinson to 
traverse this passage, 111 ; object 
of this passage, 113; the irregular 
flow of the waters of Siloam, 115 ; 
the Sabbatic river of Josephus, 
1 18 ; alleged discovery of this river, 


by Dr. W. M. Thpmpson 119; 
relation of Siloam to the Pool of 
Bethesda, 121 ; identical with the 
Fountain of the Virgin, 122; “ the 
troubling of the water," due to the 
irregular flow of the fountain, 123; 
genuineness of the words “ waiting 
for the moving of the waters" on- 
ward to end of John v. 4, 124; 
consideration of the real miracle 
at Bethesda, 132 ; moral signifi- 
cance of this miracle, 134. 

Beyschlag’s, Dr. W., Theodicee of 
Paul, noticed, 781. 

Blake, Rev. S. L., article by, 759. 

Barton Lectures, Christianity and 
Scepticism, noticed, 585. 

Bowen’s, Prof. Francis, American 
Political Economy, noticed, 589. 

Brooke’s, Rev. S. A., Sermons, no- 
ticed, 791. 

Burns’s, Rev. Islay, Life of Rev. 
William C. Burns, noticed, 591. 

Burr’s, E. F., D.D., Pater Mundi, 
noticed, 585. 

C. 

Christ’s Birth, year of, article on, 290. 

Clarke, J. F., D.D., Steps of Belief, 
noticed, 583. 

Collier’s, Robert Laird, Every-day 
Subjects in Sunday Sermons, no- 
ticed, 397. 

Cook, Joseph* article by, 244. 

Creative Period in History, The, 
article on, by E. A. Lawrence, D.D. 
454 ; the order of events, 454 ; 
oneness of man and woman, 457 ; 
objections to the fact of creation, 
459 ; the creation of matter alleged 
to be impossible, 400; difficulties 
in regara to the fact of creation 
admitted, 461 ; the exact theistic 
doctrine of creation, 461 ; the ex- 
istence of things not more clearly 
explained in atheism or panthe- 
ism, 463 ; objections to the Mosaic 
record, 464; the force of these 
objections in the light of the har- 
monies of the rocky with the writ- 
ten revelation, 404. 
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Crucifixion on Thursday, not Friday, 
The, article on, by l£ev. J. K. Aid- 
rich, 401; the first reason, that 
otherwise the body of Christ could 
have lain in the grave but two 
nights and a part of three days, 
401 ; it is not an adequate answer 
to this argument to say that with 
the Jews a part of a day was equal 
to the whole, 402 ; nor that three 
days and three nights is a round 
number, 408 ; if Christ was cruci- 
fied on Friday, there is no evidence 
that he lay in the grave a part of 
three days, 404; there is also a 
discrepancy between John and the 
other evangelists, 407 ; exposition 
of the discrepancy, 407 ; four ways 
of reconciling it: the first, that 
Christ did not eat the passover 
with his disciples on the evening i 
before the crucifixion, 412; he ate 
merely a supper with his disciples, 
412; evidence that he did eat it, 
412 ; another way of removing the 
discrepancy is that Christ ate a 
passover with his disciples, but not 
the required passover, 415; an- 
other way still, is to say that our 
Lord did eat the passover that 
year, but not at the same time 
with the Jews, 416 ; if Christ was 
crucified on Tursday then he ate 
the passover with his disciples on 
Weonesday evening, but not on 
the same evening with the Jews, 
417 ; reason why he ate it before 
the Jews, 418 ; in doing so he ful- 
filled the law in regard to the pas- 
sover-sacrifice, 420 ; untenable ob- 
jection, 421; all the argument rests 
on the supposition that the cruci- 
fixion took place 80 a.d.,425; proof 
that it did occur that year, 426. 

Curtis’s, George T., Life of Webster, 
noticed, 206. 

D. 

Dale’s, James' W., D.D., Classic Bap- 
tism, and Inquiry into the Nature 
of Judaic Baptism, noticed, 586. 

Demosthenes and the Rhetorical 
Principles established by his ex- 
ample, article on, by Prof. George 
Shepard, 491 ; early history of 
Demosthenes and his oratorical 
studies, 491 ; the Oration for the 


Crown, its occasion, 494 ; account 
of the oration, 495; the sources 
of the power of Demosthenes, 496; 
not in a few detached passages, 
496 ; nor in pathetic appeal, nor 
in humor, 497 ; rhetorical severity, 
497; his figures, metaphors, 498; 
antithesis and dilemma, 499; cli- 
max, 500; the reasoning of De- 
mosthenes, 501 ; not a reasoner in 
the formal sense, 501 ; his rhetor- 
ical principles, 504 ; the true style 
for effect m one age the same in 
all ages, 504; condensation, an 
element of power, 507 ; the method 
of getting this power of condensa- 
tion, 508 ; the most effective dis- 
course not necessarily the most 
replete with thought and matter, 
509 ; practical power of repetition, 
511; clearness of meaning indis- 
pensable to effectiveness, 512 ; an 
effective style the result of great 
labor, 514 ; it will not do to trust 
in good matter, 515 ; the attaina- 
bleness of a good manner in the 
face of serious defects, 516 ; habit 
of Demosthenes to bring up bis 
sentences fully, emphatically, 517. 

Diaconate an Office, The, article on, 
by Rev. S. L. Blake, 759. 

Dillmann’s, A., Commentary on the 
Book of Job, noticed, 779. 

Drossbach’s, on Knowledge, noticed, 
782. 

Dr. Forbes on Rom. v. 12*21, article 
on, by D. T. Fiske, D.D., 697; 
principle of parallelism applied to 
the interpretation of this passage, 
697 ; form in which the parallel- 
istic arrangement presents tbe 
passage, 698; general scope and 
design of the passage, 699 ; the 
author correct in his analysis, 
701; the relation of Adam to the 
race, 701 ; distinction between 
transgression and sin, 701 ; re- 
lations to each other of sin and 
death, 702 ; no definition of death 
given, 708 ; in the passage “ for 
that all have sinned,” meaning of 
the word “ sinned,” 708 ; no allu- 
sion to infants in the phrase : 
“ them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s trans- 
gression,” 706; comparison be- 
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tween Adam and Christ, 706 ; 
meaning of the expression, “ were 
made sinners/’ 707 ; Dr. Forbes’s 
position in respect to the relation 
of Adam to his posterity, 710; 
not thoroughly self-consistent, 710 ; 
does not mean to discard the 
common idea of imputation, 712; 
his theory of imputation not iden- 
tical with that held at Princeton, 
712 ; his idea of Adam’s represen- 
tative character, different from 
that of Dr. Hodge, 713; death 
does not include inherited cor- 
ruption, 713 ; the relation of Christ 
to believers, 714; Adam a type 
of Christ, 714; the righteousness 
of believers not the judicial cause 
of their justification, 715 ; question 
of the consistency of his views, 
and their agreement with those 
of Dr. Hodge, 717 ; a change of 
character implied in justification, 
718. 

Doctrine of the Trinity, article on, 
by Rev. Edward Robie, 262; a 
doctrine of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, ad- 
mitted by Unitarians, 262; im- 
possibility of putting into any 
form of words the whole doctrine 
of the Trinity, 264 ; not impossible 
to gain further knowledge of the 
Trinity, 265 ; doctrine of the 
Trinity a growth of the doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ, 266 ; 
separate consideration of the doc- 
trine of each of the Persons an 
aid to the knowledge of the Trin- 
ity, 267 ; doctrine of the Father, 
267 ; relation of the Father to 
the Son, 268; aside from Chris- 
tianity, God nowhere known as 
Father, 269 ; doctrine of the Son, 
270; import of the word “Son" 
as applied to the Lord of glory, 
270 ; it denotes some sort of deriv- 
ation, 270; it denotes sameness 
of essence with God, 272; doctrine 
of eternal generation, 275; the 
Son the Mediator between the 
Father and all created things, 
276 ; the Son the heir of all things 
and Lord of all, 277 ; the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost, 279 ; close re- 
lation of the Holy Spirit to the 


created universe, 280; the word 
u person " did not originally imply 
distinction of essence, 284; anal- 
ogies in nature to the threefold 
distinctions of the Divine Being, 
285 ; doctrine of the Trinity rests 
on the word of God, 286 ; the doe- 
trine eminently practical, 288. 

Doctrine of the Apostles, The, article 
on, by Rev. S. R. Asbury, 135 ; 
the discourse of Stephen, 135; 
the doctrine of Paul, 136; doc- 
trine of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
• 430 ; the doctrine of John, 436 ; 
the doctrine of the Apocalypse, 
445 ; comparison of the apostolic 
doctrine, 448; apparent contra- 
diction between Paul and James 
as to the doctrine of sin, 449 ; the 
doctrine concerning Christ, 450; 
the doctrine of God and the new 
birth, 451 ; of faith, 452; the king- 
dom of God and the church, 453. 
E. 

Easton’s, Rev. M. G., Frederic W. 
Krummacher, noticed, 540. 

Ebrard’s, Dr. J. H. A., Scientific 
Critique of the Evangelical His- 
tory, noticed, 388. 

Egyptology, Studies in, article on, 
180. 

English Works, noticed, 201, 390, 
574, 784. 

Eschatological Studies, article on, by 
Prof. J. A. Reubelt, 647 ; Hedge’s 
assertion that the Bible does not 
afford a consistent doctrine of the 
future life, 647 ; resurrection of the 
body, generally admitted, 648 ; 
essence of the eschatology of the 
Bible, 649 ; resurrection of the 
body, 651 ; the denial of the dif- 
ference of dispensations, a fruitful 
source of error, 652 ; state of the 
departed saints of the Old Test- 
ament, 653 ; of the departed sadnts 
of the new dispensation, 655; 
statement of Muller and Delitzsch, 
655 ; teaching of the Catholic 
church, 657 ; the necessity of the 
resurrection of the dead, not gen- 
erally felt, 658 ; extracts from the 
Comprehensive Com meutary , 659; 
the identity of the resurrection 
body with the natural body, a 
matter of course, 662 ; the resur- 
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rection body not immediately after 
death, created for the soul, 665; 
two resurrections, the first, 666 ; 
Christ, the first-fruits of the resur- 
rection, 66 7 ; rendering of 2 Cor. 
v. 1-9, 668 ; reference to passage 
in a Review of Schenkel’s Sketch 
of the Character of Jesus in the 
Westminster Review, 671. 

Everett's, Charles Carrol, Science of 
Thought, noticed, 203. 

Explorations in Palestine, article on, 
by Prof. H. B. Hackett, meeting 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
570; report of the doings of the 
year, 570 ; reportof Capt Warren, 
572; the Moabite stone, 573 ; value 
of the discovery, 573; commem- 
orative records, 574. 

Exposition of 2 Cor. v. 14, by W. S. 
T. Otis, Esq., article on, 545 ; all 
translators of the New Testament 
so translate the words as to make 
them teach that Christ died for 
all men because all men were dead, 
546 ; explanation of Haydock,548 ; 
of Archbishop Kendrick, 548 ; of 
Olshausen, 548 ; Conybeare and 
Howson, 549; Bloomfield, 549 ; 
Alford, 550; Lange, 550; the ex- 
planations of these Commentators 
unsatisfactory, 552 ; reasons why 
the common interpretation has 
been adopted, 557 ; what was the 
precise thought in the mind of 
Paul, 557 ; signification of the 
principal words, 558; the logical 
meaning of the verse, 561 ; coin- 
cidence of the logical with the 
grammatical, 563. 

Fairbairn’s, Patrick, Typology of 
Scripture, noticed, 788. 

Falloux’s, Count de, Writings of Ma- 
dame Swetchine, noticed, 396. 

Favorable References to the Foreign 
Element in the Hebrew History, 
The, article on, by George Mooar, 
D.D., 614 ; the Jews, meant to be 
exclusive people, 614; some facts 
of a pleasing character in refer- 
ence to this, 614; the genealogy 
of the royal and Messianic family, 
614; foreign women incorporated 
into this genealogy, 614; Hobab, 
a prisoner, Uriah, the Hittite, 61 7 ; 


Hiram, King of Tyre, 618 ; treat- 
ment of foreigners by the Saviour, 
618 ; the Syrophenician woman, 
619 ; the woman of Samaria, 620; 
treatment of foreigners by Paul, 
621 ; mode in which foreigners 
should be dealt with, 622; the 
field of home and foreign missions, 
623. 

Fisher's, Prof. George P., Essays on 
the Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity, noticed, 398. 

Fiske, D. T., D.D., article by, 697. 

Forbes, John, LL.D., article by, 191. 

Forbes s, John, LL.D., Commentary 
on Romans, article on, 697. 

Forbes's, John, LL.D., Analytical 
Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans, noticed, 580. 

Foreign Element in Hebrew History, 
article on, 614. 

Fourth Year of Study in the Courses 
of Theological Seminaries, article 
on, by Joseph Cook, 244 ; charac- 
teristics of a fourth year of study, 
244; certain topics so important 
as to demand long study for 
avoiding small mistakes, 245 ; the 
hurried treatment or the omission 
of important topics for want of 
time, 255; mischievous effect of 
crudeness of views on the indi- 
vidual character, 258. 

Frankel's, Z., Introduction to the 
Jerusalem Talmud, noticed, 385. 

Freudenthal's, Dr. J., Edition of Jo- 
sephus on the Rule of Reason, 
noticed, 384. 

Froude’s History of England, no- 
ticed, 793. 

G. 

Gass's, Dr. W., Doctrine of Con- 
science, noticed, 387. 

Geiger, L., on the Study of the He- 
brew Language, noticed, 384. 

Gerlach’s, Dr. H., Eschatology, no- 
ticed, 198. 

Gerlach's, Dr. E., Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, noticed, 389. 

German Works, noticed, 197, 384, 
574, 779. 

Gloag’s, Patou I., D.D., Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the 
Acts of the Apostles, noticed, 582. 

Greiner’s Resurrection of Christ, 
noticed, 198. 
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H. 

Hackett, H. B., D.D., article by, 570. 

Hanna, W. A., D.D., Life of our 
Lord, noticed, 786. 

Hazard's, Rowland G., Letters to 
J. S. Mill on Causation and Free- 
dom of Mind in Willing, noticed, 
890. 

Hartmann’s, Dr. E. V., Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, noticed, 575. 

Hedge’s, F. H., Primeval World of 
Hebrew Tradition, noticed, 784. 

Hitchcock’s, R. D., D.D., New and 
Complete Analysis of the Holy 
Bible, noticed, 577. 

Hitzig’s History of Israel from the 
Earliest Periods, noticed, 779. 

Heiniclien’s, F. A., Edition of Eu- 
sebius’s Life of Constantine, no- 
ticed, 885. 

Henderson’s, Dr. William, Diction- 
ary and Concordance, noticed, 
899. 

Herrick, Rev. George F., article by, 
260. 

Human Intellect, The, article on, 
by Prof. John Bascom, 68 ; Prof. 
Noah Porter’s work on the Human 
Intellect has met with an appre- 
ciative reception, 68 ; great merits 
of the book, 68; its occasional 
prolixity of discussion, 69 ; view 
on the subject of consciousness, 
69 ; consciousness not a power of 
the mind, 69 ; objections to Prof. 
Porter’s theory, 71 ; consciousness 
has to be denied to the brute, 71 ; 
it has to be divided into two 
powers — the natural and the re- 
flective consciousness, 72; his the- 
ory of consciousness in connection 
with that of perception, 78 ; as 
regards the knowledge of the nan- 
ego , 75 ; the association of ideas, 
78 ; laws of association due to 
memory, 79 ; criticism of Prof. 
Porter’s theory of thought, 81 ; 
his definition of thought, 81 ; dis- 
tinction of inductive and deduc- 
tive reasoning, 82; Prof. Por- 
ter’s theory oi intuition, 86; this 
theory open to criticism in refer- 
ence to the intuitions introduced, 
87 ; the relative idea of design, 
88 ; the intuitions omitted by 
Prof. Porter, 98. 


1 

Incarnation, The, article on, by 
Prof. John A. Reubelt, 1 ; three- 
fold impression left on the mind 
concerning Jesus Christ by the 
New Testament, 1 ; early attempts 
of the church to get a complete 
idea of the. Saviour, 8 ; doubts as 
to the expediency and the success 
of these attempts, 8; these at- 
tempts nevertheless necessary, 8 ; 
Christ’s humanity never seriously 
questioned, 4; his divinity, how- 
ever, often doubted, 5; both the 
divinity and humanity the settled 
faith of the church since the Ni- 
cene Council, 7; theory of Apol- 
linarius, 7; of Nestonus, 8; of 
Eutyches, 9 ; creed of the Lutheran 
church, 1 1; the church of England, 
14 ; the Westminster confession, 
15; the Romanists virtually set 
aside Christ’s humanity, 15 ; diffi- 
culty felt in the Reformed churches 
as to the union in Christ of divine 
and human natures, 1 7 ; attempts 
to obviate these difficulties, 18 : 
by Drs. Rauch and Delitzsch, 18; 
by Drs. Auberlen and Ebrard, 
19 ; by American and English 
divines, 21 ; what does the Bible 
really teach in regard to the union 
of attributes ? 21 ; the Logos really 
man, yet sinless, and at no time 
merely human, 80. 

Inscription of Mesha, King of Moab, 
The, article on, by Rev. William 
H. Ward, 625 ; account of the dis- 
covery of this inscription, 625 ; the 
inscription itself with a translation, 
628 ; commentary on the inscrip- 
tion, 680 ; its general sense clear, 
630 ; relation of Mesha’s pillar to 
biblical history, 635 ; original 
country of the Moabites, 63 6 ; con- 
nection with the Israelites, 637 ; 
chronological difficulty in regard 
to Omri’s taking possession of 
Medeba, 639 ; linguistic peculiari- 
ties, 642 ; the forms of the lettera, 
644 ; Note, relative to Ganneau’s 
last reading of this inscription^ 7 7. 

Intellect, The Human, article on, 68. 

J. 

Jerusalem, Topography of, article 
on, 191. 
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Kampschulte’s, F. W., John Calvin, 
his Church and State in Geneva, 
noticed, 780. 

Kelly’s, Walter K., Proverbs of all 
Nations, noticed, 395. 

Krummacher’s, Frederic William, 
Autobiography, noticed, 590. 

Kunis’s, K W ., Reason and Revela- 
tion, noticed, 387. 

L. 

Lange’s, Dr. J. P., Commentary on 
the Romans, noticed, 206. 

Language, Theories of the Original, 
article on, 162. 

Lawrence, E. A. , D.D., article by, 454. 

Lees and Burns’s, Temperance Bible- 
Commentary, noticed, 398. 

Levy’s, Dr. M. A., Phenician Studies, 
noticed, 788. 

Lober’s, Dr. R., Doctrine of Prayer, 
noticed, 199. * 

Loyalty to Christ, by a Professed 
Loyalist, noticed, 398. 

Luzzato’s, S. D., Jewish Moral The- 
ology, noticed, 780. 

M. 

McCosh’s, James, LL.D., Laws of 
Discursive Thought, noticed, 791. 

Macdonald, James M., D.D., article 
by, 108. 

MacGregor's, Rev. Duncan, Shep- 
herd of Israel, noticed, 899. 

Mayboum’s, Dr. S., Anthropomor- 
phisms and Anthropopathisms of 
Onkelos and the Later T argumim, 
noticed, 780. 

Means, Rev. John O., article by, 112. 

Mesha’s Inscription, article on, 625. 

Mommsen’s, Theodor, History of 
Rome, noticed, 793. 

Mooar, George, DT)., article by, 614. 

New Studies in Egyptology, article 
on, by Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. 
LL.D., 180 ; regular classification 
of material for the study of Egyp- 
tian history, 180; labors of Dr. 
Johannes Diimichen, 180; cata- 
logue of his works, 180 ; publica- 
tion of the results of his last 
expedition, 181; account of the 
contents of the first volume, 181 ; 
publication by Rossi and Pleyte, 
of papyri in the Museum of Turin, 
182 ; contents of first number, 182. 


Ndldeke’s, Dr. Theod., Old Testa- 
ment Literature, noticed, 388. 

Nosgen’s, K. Fr., Christ the Son of 
Man and the Son of God, noticed, 

781. 

Noyes's, Rev. Daniel P., New Church 
Register, noticed, 895. 

O. 

Otis, W. S. C., article by, 545. 

P. 

Perty’s, M., Glimpses into the Hidden 
Life of the Human Spirit, noticed, 

782. 

Pfleiderer’s, Otto, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, noticed, 197. 

Pope and the Council, by James, 
noticed, 394. 

Porter’s, Prof. Noah, American Col- 
leges, noticed, 794. 

Process of Truth, dependent on Cor- 
rect Interpretation, The, article 
on, by Seth Sweetser, D.D., 91; 
the value of knowledge as a means 
to an end, 91 ; the end of the 
knowledge of God, man's sanctifi- 
cation, 92 ; necessity of a true and 
thorough interpretation ofthe word 
of God, 92 ; the true idea of the 
work of an interpreter, 93 ; illus- 
trated in reference to the words 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” 94 ; the Bible cannot grow 
old, 95; danger of making the 
scripture accord with previously 
formed systems, 97 ; the passage, 
“ The just shall live by faith,” 97 ; 
the field presented by the inter- 
pretation of the Bible as boundless 
as our conceptions, 99 ; the Bible, 
a treasury of moral forces oper- 
ating and developing through all 
time, 100; the progressive nature 
of a true interpretation, 104; no 
complete interpretation, till the 
truth, has been transmuted into 
life, 106. 

Prophecy as Related to the “ Eastern 
Question,” article on, by Rev. 
George P. Herrick, 360 ; does the 
term “ false prophet ” in the Rev- 
elation apply to Mohammed? 360; 
presumption against the view that 
it does, 861 ; the term “ prophet ” 
used for teacher, and “false prophet” 
the same of false teacher, 862 ; 
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prophecies relating to events be- 
fore the millennium do concern 
Mohammedan empires, and are 
going on to their fulfilment, S65 ; 
are events now occurring such as 
indicate the giving way of Mo- 
hammedan powers? 366 ; mean- 
ing of millennium, 366 ; commer- 
cial, civil, and political condition 
of Mohammedan Turkey, 369; 
influence of the Christian popula- 
tion, 371 ; the seeming power of 
Mohammedan Turkey a delusion, 
373 ; influence of Protestant Chris- 
tian doctrine and life in Turkey, 
375 ; relation of Islam to Oriental 
Christianity, 375; bad effect of 
the defective anthropology and 
moral teaching of the Eastern 
church, 377; preparation of a 
highway for the entrance of the 
gospel into Central Asia, to be 
expected, 378 ; change to be pro- 
duced in Oriental communities 
by Christianity, 381. 

Psychology in the Life, Work, and 
* Teachings of Jesus, article on, by 
Rev. Oliver S. Taylor, 209 ; re- 
cent introduction of the term “ psy- 
chology” into the technology of 
science, 209 ; little comparative at- 
tention given in systems of mental 
philosophy to the emotions and 
affections, 209; the intellect and 
will subordinate to the tendencies 
and workings of the emotions, 211; 
order in which these elementary 
powers exist in a perfect soul, 214; 
Jesus Christ an example of the 
order in which these powers exist, 
214; and also, the great teacher 
of psychology, 216 ; he teaches that 
in the periect soul the will is in 
complete harmony with that of 
God, 21 7 ; the motive power which 
fixes the will in this divine order, 
218 ; love, this motive power, 220 ; 
the nature and intensity’ of this 
passion, 221 ; illustration from 
Shakespeare, 223 ; mode of secur- 
ing this strong love, 225 ; by faith 
unmingled with doubt, 225 ; mean- 
ing of the word “ faith ” as used in 
the eleventh of Hebrews, 227; 
this faith the cause of as free an 
obedience and love to God as to 
Vol. XXVII. No. 108. 


the laws of bodily safety, 229 ; this 
faith adapted to cleanse the heart 
from its deep-seated corruption, 
230 ; results of such a faith when 
introduced into the diseased mind, 
231 ; the condition of fixed expec- 
tation which it produces, 232 ; or- 
der of emotions in the periect soul, 
233 ; emotions of joy and sorrow 
are mostly mental products, 234 ; 
men generally very ignorant as to 
this matter of joy and sorrow, 235 ; 
in the true life the common order 
of the emotions inverted, 237 ; 
this order the condition of the high- 
est intellectual development, 238 ; 
it gives the highest impulse to the 
intellect, 239 ; examples of intel- 
lectual growth thus produced, 239; 
the relations of the perfected soul 
to our physical frame, 240 ; views 
of Caroenter on this subject, 240 ; 
possibility of a healing power hav- 
ing been lost Irp the church, 243. 

Recent Theories on the Origin of 
Language, article on, by Rev. John 
O. Means, 162 ; diversity of opinion 
on this subject among scientific 
men, 1 63 ; two methods by which 
man may have come to the power 
of speech, 164; statement of the 
point of inquiry, 164 ; the inquiry 
does not relate to the origin of 
any one language, 164 ; nor to the 
faculty but to the fact of speech, 
165; two theories — the first, the 
ding-dong theory — that speech was 
the" result of a spontaneous and 
unconscious effort, 166; antiquity 
of this theory, 168; objections: 
no such nice adaptation of body 
and soul to nature, that echoes of 
nature resound from the soul, 168 ; 
not the organs of speech only but 
the whole body responds to nature, 
169 ; there should be on this theory 
but one language for all men, 169; 
the theory assumes a state of things 
not now existent, and which cannot 
be proved ever to have existed, 
170; the theory explains the origin 
of words, but not of language, 171; 
the second, the bow-wow theory, 
preferable to the former, 171; the 
earliest names of objects and 
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actions produced by imitation of 
natural sounds, 171; words now 
formed in this way, 172; men 
learned to speak as a matter of 
necessity, 172; this theory does 
not account for the origin of all 
words, 172; a fatal objection to 
this theory, that if nineteen twen- 
tieths of speech is the result of 
imitation the one twentieth is not, 
173; man not left to himself to 
form speech, 1 74 ; the theory ac- 
counts for the origin of words only, 
174; an agreement among men 
necessary, 174 ; words have no 
expressive quality, 175 ; speech 
not a personal but a social posses- 
sion, 175; this theory not formed 
in accordance with the recognized 
methods of scientific investigation, 
176; the supernatural theory of 
the origin of language, 177; it may 
possibly be the true theory, 178. 

Recent Questions of Unbelief, article 
on, by Pres. W. A. Stearns, 469 ; 
strength of the hold of Christianity 
on the popular mind, 469; first 
form of unbelief a question of in- 
terpretation, £70 ; the second, a 
question of inspiration, 472 ; many 
objections disappear on careful 
examination, 472 ; the human 
mind not competent to answer 
certain questions, 478 ; indifferent- 
ism, .474; the third question one 
of revelation, 475 ; impossibility of 
miracles, 475; the character of 
Christ, 476; the fourth question 
one of science, 4 78; the scriptures 
not written to teach the sciences, 
480 ; deviations from natural law 
not impossible, 480 ; the universe 
not the result of development, 481 ; 
secularism, 482; positivism, 483; 
protoplasm, 483 ; the last question 
one of philosophy, 483; alleged 
inability of the mind to demon- 
strate a personal God, 484; no 
cause for alarm in all these phases 
of unbelief, 485 ; mode of conduct 
in reference to them, 487 ; scepti- 
cism more serious, 489 ; concluding 
caution, 490. 

Reids, Rev. J., Sorrow, noticed, 399. 

Resurrection, Theories of, article on, 
674. 


Reubelt, Prof. J. A., articles by, l , 64 7. 

Revelation and Inspiration, article 
on, by E P. Barrows, D.D., 33 ; 
Credibility of the Gospel Naratives 
33 ; the authors of the Gospels not 
deliberate deceivers, 35 ; hot en- 
thusiastic, 35 ; the authors of the 
Gospels were competent witnesses, 
43 ; the recorded miraculous facts 
such as could be authenticated, 44 ; 
these facts occurred in the presence 
of enemies, 46 ; an independent 
argument found in the character 
and life of Christ, 47 ; in the Sa- 
viour we have a supernatural rev- 
elation in the fullest sense of the 
words, 68; untenableness of the 
doctrinal objections to the credi- 
bility of the Gospels, 64 ; of the 
historic objections, 66 ; Sequel to 
the Gospel History, 518; super- 
natural illumination of the apostles 
by the Holy Spirit, 519; super- 
natural seal of their divine com- 
mission, 520 ; Acts of the Apostles, 
521 ; Luke, the author, 523 ; the 
credibility of the book, 524; the 
acknowledged Epistles, 527 ; Pau- 
line authorship of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, 528 ; the Pastoral 
Epistles, 531 ; their alleged Mn- 
Pauline character, 534 ; thest 
Epistles addressed not to churches 
but to trusty friends, v 5 3 6 ; general 
style of these Epistles, 537 ; the 
disputed books, 537 ; the question 
in regard to these concerns the 
extent of the canon not the truth 
of Christianity, 538 ; Appendix on 
the words “ in Ephesus ” in the 
first verse of the Epistle, 541 ; on 
the second Roman imprisonment, 
543 ; Antecedents in Gospel His- 
tory, 721 ; antecedent preparatory 
revelations to be inferred from 
our Lord’s supernatural manifes- 
tations, 721 ; our Saviour’s explicit 
declarations such that Old Testa- 
ment cannot be dissevered from 
the New, 723 ; the principles which 
underlie the Old Testament clearly 
taught in the New, 725 ; the de- 
velopment in prophecy of the 
Messianic idea, 733; revelations 
in the Old Testament on the divine 
authority, 737. 
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Bitter's, Heinrich, Evil and its Con- Silence of Women in the Churches, 
sequences, noticed, 575. The, article on, by Rev. A. H. 

Robie, Rev. Edward, article by, 262. Ross, 336 ; positive limitation of 

Ross, Rev. A. H., articles by, 336, some sort put by the scriptures 

740. upon women, 337; this limitation 

Rossbach’s, Dr. J. J., History of upon woman in distinction from 

Society, noticed, 200. man, 338 ; not founded on any- 

Rothe’s, Dr. J. R., Dogmatik edited thing peculiar to one period, but 

by Dr. D. Schenkel, noticed, 385. on something permanent and un- 
S. changeable, 339 ; the parts of 

Shedd’s, W. 6. T., D.D., Homiletics public worship respecting which 
and Pastoral Theology, noticed, silence is enjoined on women, 341 ; 
789. kindtof meetings in which silence 

Shedd’s, W. G. T., D.D., History of is enjoined on women, 349 ; mean- 
Christian Doctrine, noticed, 790. ing of the term “church" in 1 Cor. 
Significance of the Jewish Sacrifices, xiv. 33-35, 350; no trifling matter 

The, article on, 593 ; the origin to ignore the divine command as 

of sacrifices, 593; the matter of to the silence of women, 357; 

which sacrifices consisted, 595 ; Objections, 740 ; the voice of 

the accompanying rites, 596 ; the providence not in favor of women’s 

purpose of the different sacrifices, speaking, 754 ; the results of 

596; the authenticity of the Le- women’s speaking not yet ap- 

vitical law as to sacrifices disputed, parent, 757. 

596; argument of DeWette on Stearns, Pres. W. A., article by, 498. 
the subject, 597 ; the excessive Stockbridgc, J. C., D.D., article by, 
copiousness of the law, 598 ; unity 674. 

of authorship of the sacrificial Sweetser, Seth, D.D., article by, 91. 

laws, 599 ; four varieties of sacri- T. 

fices, 600; meaning of the term Taylor's, Dr. Samuel H., Classical 

used to designate sacrifices, 600 ; Studies, noticed, 204. 

mode in which sacrifices pro- Taylor, Rev. Oliver S., article by, 

duce fellowship between God and 209. 

man, 601 ; examination of Lev. Theories of the Resurrection, article 
xvii. 11, 602; the prominence on, by J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., 

assigned to the blooa, 602; the 674; the earliest belief in the 

wonl “ atonement ” used to define resurrection to be traced to the 

the object of sacrifices, 603 ; from Hindoos, 6 74 ; question whether 

whom does atonement proceed, the resurrection is taught in the 

and to whom does it refer? 604; earlier Jewish writings, 675; a 

God the only object of atonement, commonly received opinion at the 

605 ; the word “ cleanse ” used to time of Christ, 677 ; doctrine of a 

express the purpose of sacrifices, literal and a spiritual resurrection, 

606 ; atonement effected by blood, 678 ; both these held by mediaeval 

as having in it the life, 607; what divines, and by modern writers, 

is the soul or life in beasts and 680 ; views of Pres. Davies, 680 ; 

men ? 608 ; the soul the same as Dr. G. Spring and Pres. Hitch- 

the animal principle, 608 ; the cock, 682 ; theory of Prof. D. R. 

relation of the life in the blood to Goodwin, 683 ; theory of Baxter 

that of him who presents the sac- and W. Archer Butler, 685 ; of 

rifice, 609 ; the sacramental char- Whately, 686 ; the spiritual theory 

acter of sacrifice, 610 ; the typical of the resurrection, 688 ; rejected 

character of sacrifice, 611; the by the Gnostics, 688 ; views of E. 

relation of bloody and bloodless H. Sears, 689; this spiritual the- 

sacrifices to each other, 613. ory considered heretical, 690 ; 

Shepard, George, D.D., article by, manner in which the dead body is 
491. raised, 691 ; manner in which de- 
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fenders of tbe spiritual theory in- 
terpret the scriptures, 694 ; rela- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ 
to that of his disciples, 694 ; by 
the spiritual theory the resurrec- 
tion of Christ’s body is denied, 
695. 

Thompson, Joseph P., D.D., LL.D., 
article by, 180. 

Thompson's, Joseph P., D.D., LL.D., 
Man in Genesis and Geology, no- 
ticed, 392. 

Topography of Jerusalem, The, ar- 
ticle on, by John Forbes, LL.D., 
191 ; Mount Zion, the northwest, 
not the southwest mountain of 
Jerusalem, 191 ; statement of in- 
ferences deducible from Josephus's 
description of Jerusalem, 191 ; 
Zion in the lower city, 192; con- 
nection between the stronghold of 
Zion and the city of David, 193; 
Akra, the name applied by Jose- 
phus to the stronghold of Zion, 
193; explanation of the. synony- 
mous use of Mt. Zion and the 
Temple in the Bible, 1 94 ; Ophel, 
a part of the City of David, 195. 

Topography of Jerusalem, The, ar- 
ticle on, by Samuel Wolcott, D.D., 
565 ; the ascertained course of the 
ancient walls, adverse to the iden- 
tity of Zion and Akra, 565 ; the 
reasons offered in its favor not 
new, 568. 

Toqueville's, De Alexis, American 
Institutions, noticed, 587. 

Trinity, The, article on, 262. 

W. 

Ward, Rev. William H., articles by, 
184,625. 

Wolcott, Samuel, D.D., article by, 
565. 

Wood’s, Rev. J. G., Bible Animals, 
noticed, 787. 

Woolsey, Pres. T. D., article by, 290. 
Y. 

Year of Christ’s Birth, The, article 
on, by Pres. Theodore D. Woolsey, 
290 ; date as given bv Wieseler, 
290 ; as given by A. W. Zumpt, 
290; the passage Luke ii. 2 the 
starting point of the argument, 
291 ; arguments in favor of a 
double legation of Quirinius, 292 ; 

V Crf! 


connection of Quirinius with a 
census contemporary with Christ’s 
birth, 294 ; was there a general 
census ? 296 ; evidence of such a 
census, 298 ; five direct arguments 
in favor of such a census, 298 ; in- 
direct arguments, 301 ; the prob- 
ability of such a census from the 
development of the system of tax- 
ation, 303 ; repetition of the census 
in the provinces necessary on ac- 
count of changes in property, 304 ; 
uniformity in such a census, 306 ; 
instances of census held in inde- 
pendent kingdoms by Roman au- 
thority, 308 ; mode of conducting 
the Jewish census, 308 ; taxes in 
Judea after Pompey’s conquest, 
309 ; such a census could be taken 
in one place as well as in another, 
310 ; the Jews in Christ’s time had 
not lo6t the knowledge of their 
tribes, 311 ; summary of conclu- 
sions thus far reached, 312; sense 
in which Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria, 313 ; evidence from Ter- 
tullian that the census was an- 
nounced before 750 u.c., 314 ; was 
Christ bora as early as 748 u.c.? 
815 ; relations of the narrative of 
the murder of the innocents and 
the star in the east to the date of 
the Saviour’s birth, 316 ; views of 
Kepler and Ideler, 317; statement 
of Abarbanel, 319; explanation 
given by Wieseler, 320 ; the gen- 
eral peace in the world at the 
time of Augustus, 322 ; examina- 
tion of dates in Luke iii. 1 , 23, 324 ; 
passage in John ii. 20, 325 ; death 
of John the Baptist, 327 ; the 
silence of the Gospels in regard to 
legates of Syria during the public 
ministry of Christ, 328; number 
of passovers kept at Jerusalem by 
Christ, 329 ; mention of the year 
of Christ's death by the early 
Christian Fathers, 329 ; was the 
date of the fifteenth of Tiberius 
given as that of the death of Christ 
the result of calculation? 330; 
Nicholas Mann’s hypothesis as to 
the date of Christ's birth and death, 
832 ; variations in computing the 
reign of Tiberius, 333 ; date of the 
regency of Tiberius, 335. 
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